INTRODUCTION 


Tur writings which are regarded by Christians as the sole standard 
of faith and practice have been designated at various periods by dif- 
ferent names. They are frequently called The Scriptures, to denote 
that they are the most important of all writings; The Holy Scriptures, 
because composed by persons divinely inspired, and containing sacred 
truth; and Zhe Canonical Scriptures. The word canon means a rule, 
and it was applied by the Christian fathers to the books of the Bible 
because they were regarded as an authoritative rule of faith and prac- 
tice; and also to distinguish them from certain spurious or apocryphal 
books, which, although some of them might be true as matter of his- 
tory, or correct in doctrine, were not regarded as a rule of faith, and. 
were therefore considered as not canonical. 

But the most common appellation given now to these writings is 
Tue Bistz. This is a Greek word signifying book. It is given to the 
Scriptures by way of eminence, to denote that this is the Book of 
books, as being infinitely superior to every unassisted production of 
the human mind. In the same way, the name Koran or reading is 
given to the writings of Mohammed, denoting that they are the chief 
writings to be read, or eminently the reading. 

The most common and general division of the Bible is into the Old 
and New Testaments. The word testament with us means a will; an 
instrument in writing, by which a person declares his wild in relation 
to his property after his death. This is not, however, its meaning 
when applied to the Scriptures. It is taken from the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew word meaning covenant, compact, or agreement. The 
word is applied to the covenant or compact which God made with the 
Jews to be their God, and thus primarily denotes the agreement, the 
compact, the promises, the institutions of the old dispensation, and then 
the record of that compact in the writings of Moses and the Prophets. 
The name “Old Testament,” or “Old Covenant,” therefore, denotes 
the books containing the records of God’s covenant with his people, 
or his dispensations under the Mosaic or Jewish state. The phrase 
New Covenant, or Testament, denotes the books which contain the 
record of his new covenant or compact with his people under the Mes- 
siah, or since Christ came. We find mention made of the Book of the 
Covenant in Ex. xxiv. 7, and in the New Testament the word is once 
used (2 Co. iii. 14) with an undoubted reference to the sacred books 
of the Jews. By whom, or at what time, these terms were first used 
to designate the two divisions of the sacred Scriptures, is not certainly 
known. There can be no doubt, however, of the great antiquity of the 
application. 

The Jews divided the Old Testament into three parts, called THE 
Law, Tue Propuets, and THE Haaioarapawa, or the holy writings. 
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This division is noticed by our Saviour in Lu. xxiv. 44,1 “All things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses and in the 
Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” J. osephus, the Jewish 
historian, also makes mention of the same division.2 “We have,” says 
he, “only twenty-two books which are to be believed to be of divine 
authority; of which five are the books of Moses. From the death of 
Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, king of Persia, the 
prophets who were the successors of Moses have written in thirteen 
books, The remaining four books contain hymns to God and docu- 
ments of life for the use of men.” It is probable that precisely the 
same books were not always included in the same division; but there 
can be no doubt that the division itself was always retained. The 
division into twenty-two books was made partly, no doubt, for the 
convenience of the memory. This was the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet. The English Bible contains thirty-nine instead of 
twenty-two books in the Old Testament. The number which J osephus 
reckons may be accurately made out as follows: The first division, 
comprehending the five books of Moses, or Taz Law. The second, 
including Ist, Joshua; 2d, Judges, with Ruth; 3d, Samuel; 4th, Kings; 
5th, Isaiah; 6th, Jeremiah, with Lamenations; 7th, Ezekiel ; 8th, Daniel; 
9th, the twelve minor prophets; 10th, Job; 11th, Ezra, including 
Nehemiah; 12th, Esther; 13th, Chronicles: these thirteen books were 
called Tue Proruers, ‘I'he four remaining will be Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, In regard to the second 
division, it is a fact well known that the twelve smaller prophets, from 
Hosea to Malachi, were for convenience uniformly united in one vol- 
ume; that the small books of Ruth and Lamentations were attached 
to the larger works mentioned, and that Ezra and Nehemiah were 
long reckoned as one book. 

The arrangement of the books of the Bible has not always been the 
same. The order followed in the English Bible is taken from the 
Greek translation called the Septuagint. Probably the best way to 
read the Bible is to read the books as nearly as possible in the order 
in which they were written. Thus Isaiah informs us (Is. i. 1) that 
his prophecies were delivered in the reigns of Uzziah, J. otham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah ; and, to be correctly understood, they should be read in 
connection with the record of those reigns in Kings and Chronicles. 

The names of most of the books in the Bible are taken from the 
Greek translation above mentioned. 

The books of the Bible were anciently written without any breaks, 
or divisions into chapters and verses. For convenience the Jews early 
divided the Old Testament into greater and smaller sections. These 
sections in the law and prophets were read in the worship of the syna- 
gogues. The New Testament was also early divided in a similar 
manner. 

The division into chapters aud verses is of recent origin. It was 
first adopted in the 13th century by Cardinal Hugo, who wrote a cele- 
brated commentary on the Scriptures. He divided the Latin Vulgate, 
the version used in the Church of Rome, into chapters nearly the same 
as those which now exist in our English translation. These chapters 


1 See Note on that place. 2 Against Apton. 
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he divided into smaller sections by placing the letters A, B, C, &c., at 
equal distances from each other in the margin. 

The division into verses was not made until a still later period. 
The division of Cardinal Hugo into chapters became known to Rabbi 
Nathan, a distinguished Jew, who adopted it for the Hebrew Bible, 
and placed the Hebrew letters, used also as numerals, in the margin. 
This was used by Rabbi Nathan in publishing a concordance, and 
adopted by Athias in a printed edition of the Hebrew Bible in 1661. 

The verses into which the New Testament is divided are still more 
modern, and are an imitation of those used by Rabbi Nathan in the 
fifteenth century. This division was invented and first used by 
Stephens in an edition of the New Testament printed in 1551. The 
division was made as an amusement while he was on a journey from 
Lyons to Paris, during the intervals in which he rested in travelling. 
It has been adopted in all the subsequent editions of the Bible. 

In regard to this division into chapters and verses, it is clear that 
they are of no authority whatever. It has been doubted whether the 
sacred writers used any points or divisions of any kind. It is certain 
that they were wholly unacquainted with those now in use. It is 
farther evident that these divisions have not been judiciously made in 
all cases. The sense is often interrupted by the close of a chapter, and 
still oftener by the break in the verses. In reading the Scriptures 
little regard should be had to this division. It is of use now only for 
reference; and, inaccurate as it is, it must evidently be substantially 
retained. All the books that have been printed for three hundred 
years, which refer to the Bible, have made their references to these 
chapters and verses; and to attempt any change now would be to 
render almost useless a great part of the religious books in our 
language, and to introduce inextricable confusion in al! attempts to 
quote the Bible. 

The first translation of the Old Testament was made about the year 
270 before the Christian era. It was made at Alexandria in Egypt 
into the Greek language, and probably for the use of the Jews who 
were scattered among Pagan nations. Ancient writers inform us, 
indeed, that it was made at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
be deposited in the Library at Alexandria. It bears internal marks 
of having been made by different individuals, and no doubt at different 
times. It came to be extensively used in Judea, and no small part 
of the quotations in the New Testament were taken from it. There 
is no doubt that the apostles were familiar with it; and as it had 
obtained general currency, they chose to quote it rather than translate 
the Hebrew for themselves. It is called the Septuagint, or the version 
by the seventy, from a tradition that seventy elders of Israel, deputed 
for that purpose, were employed in making the translation.} 

The language spoken by our Saviour and his apostles was a corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew, a mixture of that and the language spoken in 
Chaldee, called Syro-Chaldaic, or more commonly the Syriac. The 
reason why the New Testament was not written in this language was, 
that the Greek had become the common language used throughout 


1 For an account of this translation, see Introduction to my Notes on Isaiah, vol. 1. 
pages 46, 47. 
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the Eastern nations subject to the Romans. This general use of the 
Greek language was produced by the invasion and conquest of those 
nations by Alexander the Great, about 320 years before Christ. The 
New Testament was, however, early translated into the Syriac lan- 
guage. A translation is now extant in that language, held in great 
veneration by Syrian Christians, said to have been made in the first 
century, or in the age of the apostles, and acknowledged by all to have 
been made before the close of the second century, and is one of the 
most valuable translations of the New Testament ever made. It has 
been translated into English by the late Dr. Murdock. 

About the beginning of the fourth century the Bible was translated 
into Latin by Jerome. This translation was made in consequence, as 
he says, of the incorrectness of a version then in use, called the Ztalic. 
The translation made by Jerome, now called the Latin Vulgate, is the 
authorized version of the Church of Rome.! 

The Bible was translated by Luther in the beginning of the Refor- 
mation. This translation has done much to fix the German language, 
and is now the received version among the Lutheran churches. , 

There have been many other translations of the Bible, and there are 
many more still in progress. More than one hundred and fifty trans- 
lations of the whole Bible, or parts of it, have been made during the 
last half century. Those which have been mentioned, together with 
the English, have been, however, the principal, and are most relied on 
as faithful exhibitions of the meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

The English translation of the Biblé now in use was made in the 
reign of James I. This translation was intended only as an improve- 
ment of those previously in existence. A short account of the transla- 
tion of the Bible into our own language cannot fail to be interesting. 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise time when the gospel was in- 
troduced into Britain, or when the inhabitants were first in possession 
of the Bible. The earliest version of which we have any account is 
a translation of the Psalms into the Saxon language about the year 
706; but the principal translation at that early period was made by 
the “venerable Bede,” about the year 730. He translated the whole 
Bible into the Saxon language. 

The first English translation of the Bible was executed about the 
year 1290, by some unknown individual. About the year 1380, John 
Wickliffe, the morning star of the Reformation, translated the entire 
Bible into English from the Latin. The great labour and expense of 
transcribing books before the invention of printing probably pre- 
vented a very extensive circulation of the Scriptures among the people.? 
Yet the translation of Wickliffe is known to have produced a vast 
effect on the minds of the people. Knowledge was sought for with 
avidity. ‘The minds of the people were beginning to be opened to the 
abominations of the Church of Rome, and the national mind was pre- 
paring for the great change which followed in the days of Luther. So 
deep was the impression made by Wickliffe’s translation, and so dan- 

1 For an account of this version, see also my Notes on Isaiah, vol. i. pages 47, 48. 

2 So great was the expense of transcribing the Bible at that time, that the price of one 
of Wickliffe’s New Testaments was not less than forty pounds sterling, or one hundred 
and seventy-seven dollars seventy-eight cents of our money. And it should be matter 


of devout gratitude to God that, by the art of printing, the New Testament can now be 
obtained for the trifling sum of ten cents, and the entire Bible for twenty-five, 
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gerous was it thought to be to the interest of the Romish religion, that 
a bill was brought into the House of Lords for the purpose of sup- 
pressing it. The bill was rejected through the influence of the Duke 
of Lancaster, and this gave encouragement to the friends of Wickliffe 
to publish a more correct translation of the Bible. Ata convocation, 
however, held at Oxford in 1408, it was decreed that no one should 
translate any text of the Holy Scripture into English by way of a book, 
or little book, or tract, and that no book of this kind should be read 
that was composed in the time of John Wickliffe, or since his death. 
This decree led the way to a great persecution, and many persons were 
punished severely, and some even with death, for reading the Bible in 
English, The Bible translated by Wickliffe was never printed. Some 
years since the New Testament was printed in England. 

For the first printed English translation of the Scriptures we are in- 
debted to William Tindal. He printed this translation at Antwerp 
in Flanders, and the copies were brought thence into England. So 
great was the opposition to this by the Roman Catholic clergy, that 
the Bishop of London endeavoured to buy up whole editions as fast as 
they were printed, to burn them. This, however, produced little 
effect. Copies of the New Testament were multiplied. It is said that 
on one occasion Sir Thomas More, then Chancellor of England, asked 
how Tindal contrived to maintain himself abroad: to which it was 
replied that the Bishop of London supported him by purchasing the 
Scriptures as fast as they could be printed. 

In 1535 the whole Bible, translated into English, was printed in 
folio, and dedicated to the king, by Miles Coverdale. This was the 
first English translation of the Bible allowed by royal authority. 

Various editions and translations of the Scriptures, with various de- 
grees of correctness, were printed in successive years, till, in 1568, the 
edition appeared which was called “the Bishop’s Bible,” or “the great 
English Bible.” This was prepared by royal authority. It was the 
work of much care. Different learned men undertook to translate 
different parts of the Bible, and after those portions had been carefully 


1 The following is a specimen of this translation :— 

Matthew, chap. v.—And Jhesus seynge the people, went up into an hil; and whanne 
he was sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he openyde his mouthe, and taughte 
them; and seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit; for the kyngdom of hevenes is hereun.* 
Blessid ben mylde men: for thei schulen weelde the erthe. Blessid ben thei that 
mournen: for thei schal be comfortid. Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten 
rigtwisnesse :+ for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben merciful men: for thei schul gete 
mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of clene herte: for thei schulen se god. Blessid ben 
pesible men: for thei schulen be clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren 
persecucioun for rightwisnesse: for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern. Ye schul be 
blessid whanne men schul curse you, and schul pursue you: and schul seye al yvel agens 
you liynge for me. Joie ye and be ye glade: for your meede is plenteous in hevenes: 
for so thei han pursued also prophets that weren bifore you. Ye ben salt of the erthe, 
that if the salt vanishe awey wherynne schal it be salted? to nothing it is worth over, 
no but it be cast out, and be defoulid of men. Ye ben light of the world,'a citee sett on 
an hill may not be hid. Ne me teendith not a lanterne and puttith it underja bushel ; 
but on a candlestik that it give light to alle that ben in the hous. So, schyne your light 
bifore men, that thei see youre gode workis, and glorifie your fadir that is in hevenes, 
Nyle ghe deme that I cam to undo the Lawe or the prophetis, I cam not to undo the 
Jawe but to fulfille. Forsothe I sey to you till hevene and erthe passe, oon lettre, or 
oon title, schal not passe fro the Lawe till alle thingis be don. Therefore he that 
brekith oon of these leeste maundementis, and techith thus men, schal be clepid the 
Leest in the rewme of hevenes; but he that doth and techith, schal be clepid greet in 
the kyngdom of hevenes.—Baber's Edit. 


* Theirs.7 t Rightfulnesse, MS. plures. 
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compared, the whole was printed, and directed to be used as an 
authorized English translation of the Scriptures. This, after being 
reprinted many times, and after being in use for half a century, was 
succeeded by the translation at present in use. 

As this is, in many respects, the most important of all English trans- 
lations of the sacred Scriptures, it is proper to dwell more fully on the 
circumstances under which it was made. 

It was undertaken by the authority of King James I. of England. 
He came to the throne in 1603. Several objections having been made 
to the “ Bishop’s Bible,” then in general use, he ordered a new transla- 
tion to be made. This work he committed to fifty-four men; but, before 
the translation was commenced, seven of them had either died or had 
declined the task, so that it was actually accomplished by forty- 
seven, All of them were eminently distinguished for their piety, and 
for their profound acquaintance with the original languages. This 
company of men was divided into six classes, and to each class was 
allotted a distinct part of the Bible to be translated. “Ten were to 
meet at Westminster, and to translate from Genesis to the end of the 
second book of Kings. Eight assembled at Cambridge, and were to 
translate the remaining historical books, the Psalms, Job, Cauticles, 
and Ecclesiastes. At Oxford seven were to translate the four greater 
Prophets, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the twelve minor Pro- 
phets. The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Revela- 
tion, were assigned to another company of eight at Oxford, and the 
Epistles were allotted to a company of seven at Westminster. Lastly, 
another company at Cambridge were to translate the Apocrypha.” 

To these companies the king gave instructions to guide them in 
their work, of which the following is the substance: 

The Bishop's Bible, then used, to be followed, and to be altered as 
little as the original would permit. 

The names of the sacred writers to be retained as they were com- 
monly used. 

When a word had different significations, that to be kept which 
had been most commonly used by ihe fathers and most eminent 
writers. 

No alteration to _be made in the chapters and verses. No marginal 
notes to be affixed, except to explain the Greek and Hebrew words 
that could not be briefly and fitly explained in the text. Reference to 
parallel places to be set down in the margin. 

Each man of a company to take the same chapters and translate 
them according to the best of his abilities; and when this was done 
all were to meet together and compare their translations, and agree 
which should be regarded as correct. 

Each book, when thus translated and approved, to be sent to every 
other company for their approbation. 

Besides this, the translators were authorized, in cases of great diffi- 
culty, to send letters to any learned men in the kingdom to obtain 
their opinion. 

Tn this manner the Bible was translated into English. First, each 
individual translated each book allotted to his company. Second, the 
readings to be adopted were agreed upon by that company assembled 
together. Third, the book thus finished was sent to each of the other 
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companies to be examined. At these meetings one read the English, 
and the rest held in their hands some Bible of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, &c. If they found any fault, says Selden, they spoke; 
if not, he read on. 

The translation was commenced in 1607, and completed in about 
three years. At the end of that time three copies of it were sent to 
London. Here a committee of six revised the work, which was after- 
ward revised by Dr. Smith, who wrote the preface, and by Dr. Bilson. 
It was first printed in 1611 at London by Robert Barker. 

From this account it is clear that no ordinary care was taken to fur- 
nish to English readers a correct translation of the sacred Scriptures. 
No version of the Bible was ever made under more happy auspices, 
and it would now be impossible to furnish another translation in our 
language under circumstances so propitious. Whether we contem- 
plate the number, the learning, or the piety of the men employed in 
it; the cool deliberation with which it was executed; the care taken 
that it should secure the approbation of the most learned men in a 
country that embosomed a vast amount of literature; the harmony 
with which they conducted their work, or the comparative perfection 
of the translation, we see equal cause of gratitude to the great Author 
of the Bible that we have so pure a translation of his word. 

From this time the English language became fixed. More than two 
hundred years have elapsed, and yet the simple and majestic purity 
and power of the English tongue is expressed in the English transla- 
tion of the Bible as clearly as when it was given to the world. It has 
become the standard of our language, and nowhere can the purity and 
expressive dignity of this language be so fully found as in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The friends of this translation have never claimed for it inspiration 
or infallibility. Yet it is the concurrent testimony of all who are com- 
petent to express an opinion, that no translation of the Bible into any 
language has preserved so faithfully the sense of the original as the 
English. Phrases there may be, and it is confessed there are, which 
modern criticism has shown not to express the exact meaning of the 
original; but, as a whole, it indubitably stands unrivalled. Nor is it 
probable that any translation can now supply its place, or improve 
upon its substantial correctness. The fact that it has for two hundred 
years poured light into the minds of millions, and guided the steps of 
generation after generation in the way to heaven, has given to it some- 
what of the venerableness which appropriately belongs to a book of 
God. Successive ages may correct some of its few unimportant errors, 
may throw light on some of its obscure passages; but to the consum- 
mation of all things it must stand, wherever the English language is 
spoken, as the purest specimen of its power to give utterance to the 
meaning of ancient tongues, and of the simple and pure majesty of the 
language which we speak. 

These remarks are made, because it is easy for men who dislike the 
plain doctrines of the Bible, and for those ignorant of the true history 
of its translation, to throw out insinuations of its unfaithfulness. From 
various quarters are often heard demands for a new translation. I by 
no means assert the entire infallibility, much less the inspiration, of 
the English translation of the Bible; yet of its general faithfulness to 
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the original there can be no doubt. It would be easy to multiply 
testimonies of the highest authority to this fact. But the general tes- 
timony of the world; the profound regard paid to it by men of the 
purest character and most extensive learning; the fact that it has 
warmed the hearts of the pious, ministered to the comforts of the 
wretched and the dying, and guided the steps of millions to glory for 
two hundred years, and that it now commands the high regard of 
Christians of so many different denominations, evinces that it 1s to no 
ordinary extent faithful to the original, and has a claim on the con- 
tinued regard of coming generations. 

It is perfectly clear, also, that it would be impossible now to trans- 
late the Scriptures into the English language under so favourable 
circumstances as those which attended the translation in the time of 
James I, No set of men could so command the confidence of the 
Christian world; no convention who claim the Christian name could 
be formed competent to the task, or if formed, could prosecute the 
work with harmony; no single denomination could make a translation 
that would secure the undisputed respect of others. The probability 
is, therefore, that while the English language is spoken, and as far 
as it is used, the English Bible will continue to form the faith and 
direct the lives of those who use that language, and that the words 
which now pour light into ow minds will continue to illuminate the 
understandings and mould the feelings of unnumbered millions in 
their path to immortal life. 


PREFACE 


TO THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Tue word Gospel means good news, or a joyful message. It commonly 
signifies the message itself; but it is here used to denote the book 
containing the record of the message. The title “saint,” given to the 
sacred writers of the New Testament, is of Roman Catholic origin, and 
is of no authority. 

It has been pretty generally believed that Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in his native tongue; that is, the language of Palestine. That lan- 
guage was not pure Hebrew, but a mixture of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Syriac, commonly called Syro-Chaldaic or Aramean. This 
language our Saviour undoubtedly used in his conversation ;! and his 
disciples would naturally use this language also, unless there were 
good reasons why they should write in a foreign tongue. It is agreed 
that the remainder of the New Testament was written in Greek. The 
reason for this, in preference to the native language of the writers, was 
that Greek was the language then generally spoken and understood 
throughout the eastern countries conquered by Alexander the Great, 
and particularly in Judea, and in the regions where the apostles first 
laboured. 

The Christian fathers, without any exception, assert that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel for the use of the Christians in Palestine, and say 
that it was written in the Hebrew dialect. It should be remarked, 
however, that many modern critics of much eminence do not suppose 
the evidence that Matthew wrote in Hebrew to be decisive, and believe 
that there is sufficient proof that, like the other writers of the New 
Testament, Matthew wrote in Greek. See Lardner’s Works, vol. v. 
p. 308-318, London edition, 1829. 

The Gospel of Matthew exists now, however, only in Greek. The 
original Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic, if it was written in that language, 
has beew designedly laid aside or undesignedly lost. The question, 
then, naturally arises, Who is the author of the Greek translation 
which we possess? and is it to be regarded as of divine authority ? 

It has been conjectured by some that Matthew himself furnished a 
Greek translation of the Hebrew. This conjecture, in itself probable 
enough, is destitute, however, of testimony to support it. Athanasius, 
one of the early fathers, says that it was translated by “ James, the 
brother of our Lord according to the flesh.” Papias, another of the 
early fathers, says that “each one translated it as he was able.” If 
James translated it, there can be no question about its inspiration and 
canonical authority. Nor does it affect the question of its inspiration, 
even if we are ignorant of the name of the translator. The proper 


1 See instances in Mar. vii. 34, and Mat. xxvii. 46. 
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inquiry is whether it had such evidence of inspiration as to be satis- 
factory to the Church in the times when they were under the direction 
of the apostles. That it had such evidence, none acquainted with 
ancient history will doubt. 

Epiphanius says that the Gospel by Matthew was written while 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome. This was about the year 
of our Lord 63, about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
now generally supposed that this Gospel was written about this time. 
There is very clear evidence iz the Gospel that it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The destruction of the Holy City is 
clearly and minutely foretold, but there is not the slightest intimation 
in it that these predictions had been accomplished—a thing which 
we should naturally expect if the Gospel was not written until after 
these calamities came upon the Jews. Comp. Ac. xi. 28. It has been 
till lately uniformly regarded as having been written before either of 
the other evangelists. Some of late have, however, endeavoured to 
show that the Gospel by Luke was written first. All testimony, and 
all ancient arrangements of the books, are against the opinion; and 
when such is the fact, it is of little consequence to attend to other 
argunents. 

In all copies of the New Testament, and in all translations, this 
Gospel has been placed first. This, it is probable, would not have been 
done had not Matthew published his Gospel before any other was 
written. 

Matthew, the writer of this Gospel, called also Levi, son of Alpheeus, 
was a publican, or tax-gatherer, under the Romans. See Notes on 
Mat. ix. 9; Lu. v.27. Of his life and death little is certainly known. 
Socrates, a writer of the fifth century, says that he went to Ethiopia 
after the apostles were scattered abroad from Judea, and died a 
martyr in a city called Nadebbar, but by what kind of death is alto- 
gether uncertain. However, others speak of his preaching and dying 
in Parthia or Persia, and the diversity of their accounts seems to 
show that they are all without good foundation. See Lardner’s 
Works, vol. v. p. 296, 297, 
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GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


CHAPTER I. 
r 
Jesus Christ, the *son of Da- 

vid, ‘the son of Abraham. 


a 1.3.23, &e. b Ps.132.11; ch.22.45; Ac.2.30. 
¢ Ge.22.18; Ga.3.16, 


2 Abraham? begat Isaac; and 


HE book of the “generation of | ‘Isaac begat Jacob; and “Jacob he- 


gat Judas and his brethren; 
3 And #Judas begat Phares and 


dGe.21.28-5. e Ge.25.06. fGe.00.35,&e. yg Ge. 
29,30, de. 


1. The book: of the generation. This is | a descendant of David; or one who was 


the proper title of the chapter. 


It is| of the fumily of David. 


It was im- 


the same as to say, ‘‘the account of the | portant to trace the genealogy of Jesus 
ancestry or family, or the genealogical ; up to David, because the promise had 


table of Jesus Christ.” The phrase is 
common in Jewish writings. Compare 
Ge. v. 1. ‘‘This is the book of the 
generations of Adam,” 7.e. the genea- 
logical table of the family or descen- 
dants of Adam. SeealsoGe. vi. 9. The 
Jews, moreover, as we do, kept such 
tables of their own families, and it is 
probable that this was copied from the 
record of the family of Joseph. {] Jesus. 
See Notes on ver. 21. { Christ. The 
word Christ is a Greek word, signifying 
anointed. The Hebrew word signifying 
the same is Messiah. Hence, Jesus is 
called either the Messiah, or the Christ, 
meaning the same thing. The Jews 
speak of the Messiah; Christians speak 
of him as the Christ. Anciently, when 
kings and priests were set apart to their 
office, they were anointed with oul, Le. 
iv. 8; vi. 20; Ex, xxviii. 41; xxix. 7; 
1 Sa. ix. 16; xv. 1; 2Sa. xxiii. 1. To 
anoint, therefore, means often the same 
as to consecrate, or to set apart to an 
office. Hence those thus set apart are 
said to be anointed, or to be the anointed 
of God. It is for this reason that the 
name is given to the Lord Jesus. Comp. 
Notes on Da. ix. 24. He was set apart 
by God to be the King, and High-priest, 
and Prophet of his people. Anointing 
with oil was, moreover, supposed to be 
emblematic of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; and as God gave him the Spirit 
without measure (Jn. iii. 34), so he is 
called peculiarly the Anointed of God. 
T The Son yo David. The word son 
among the Jews had a great variety 
of significations. It means literally a 
son; then a grandson; a descendant; an 
adopted son; a disciple, or one who is 
an object of tender affection—one who 
is to us asa son. In this place it means 


————— 


been made that the Messiah should be 
of his family, and all the Jews expected 
that it would be so. It would be im- 
possible, therefore, to convince a Jew 
that Jesus was the Messiah, unless it 
could be shown that he was descended 
from David. See Je. xxiii. 5; Ps. 

exxxii. 10, 11, compared with Ac. xiii. 

23, and Jn. vii. 42. | The son of Ab- 

vaham, The descendant of Abraham. 

The promise was made to Abraham 

also. See Ge. xii. 3; xxi. 12; compare 

He. xi. 18; Ga. iii. 16. The Jews 

expected that the Messiah would be 

descended from him; and it was im- 

ene therefore, to trace the genea- 

ogy up to him also. Though Jesus was 

of humble birth, yet he was descended 

from most illustrious ancestors, Ab- 

raham, the father of the faithful— “‘ the 

beauteous model of an Eastern prince,” | 
and David, the sweet psalmist of Israel, 

the conqueror, the magnificent and vic- 

torious leader of the people of God, 

wore both among his ancestors. From 

these two persons, the most eminent 

for piety, and the most renowned for 

their excellencies of all the men of anti- 

quity, sacred or profane, the Lord Jesus 

was descended; and though his birth 

and life were humble, yet they who re- 

gard an illustrious descent as of value, 

may find here all that is to be admired 

in piety, purity, patriotism, splendour, 

ae icy , and renown. 

16. These verses contain the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus. Luke also (ch. iii.) 
gives a genealogy of the Messiah. No 
two passages of Scripture have caused 
more difficulty than these, and various 
attempts have been made to explain 
them. There are two sources of diffi- 
culty in these catalogues. Ist. Many 


2 


Zaraof Thamar; and *Phares begat 
Esrom ; and ‘Esrom begat Aram; 

4 And Aram begat Aminadab; 
and *Aminadab begat Naasson; 
and #Naasson begat Salmon; 

5 And ™Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab; and "Booz begat Obed 
of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse; 

6 And °Jesse begat David the 
king; and ?David the king begat 
Solomon of her that had been the 
wife of Urias; 


h Ge.46.12, t Ru.t.19. k1Ch2.10; Nu.1.7. 
@Ru.t.20. m Jos.6.25; Rul. on Ru.4.13. 


names that are found in the Old Testa- 
ment are here omitted; and, 2d, the 
tables of Matthew and Luke appear in 
many points to be different. From 
Adam to Abraham Matthew has men- 
tioned no names, and Luke only has 
given the record. From Abraham to 
David the two tables are alike. Of 
course there is no difficulty in reconcil- 
ing these two parts of the tables, ‘I'he 
difficulty lies in that part of the genea- 
logy from David to Christ. There they 
are entirely different. They are mani- 
festly different lines. Not only are the 
names different, but Luke has men- 
tioned, in this part of the genealogy, 
no less than forty-two names, while 
Matthew hasrecorded but twenty-seven. 

Various ig have been proposed to 
explain this difficulty, but it must be 
admitted that none of them is per- 
fectly satisfactory. It does not com- 
port with the design of these Notes to 
enter minutely into an explanation of 
the perplexities of these passages. All 
that can be done is to suggest the vari- 
ous ways in which attempts have been 
made to explain them. 1. It is re- 
marked that in nothing are mistakes 
more likely to occur than in such tables. 
From the similarity of names, and the 
different names by which the same per- 
son is often called, and from many other 
causes, errors would be more likely to 
creep into genealogical tables than in 
other writings. Some of the difficulties 
may have possibly occurred from this 
cause. 2. Most interpreters have sup- 
posed that Matthow gives the genealogy 
of Joseph, and Luke that of Mary. 
They were both descended from David, 
but in different lines. his solution 
derives some plausibility from the fact 
that the promise was made to David, 
and as Jesus was not the son of Joseph, 
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7 And 7Solomon begat Roboam; 
and Roboam begat Abia; and Abia 
begat Asa; 

8 And Asa begat Josaphat; and 
Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram 
begat Ozias; 

9 And Ozias begat Joatham; and 
Joatham begat Achaz; and Achaz 
begat Ezekias; 

10 And7Ezekias begat Manasses; 
and Manasses begat Amon; and 
Amon begai Josias; 


01 8a.17.12. p 2 8a.12,24. 91 Ch.3.10, &e. 
72 Ki20.21; 1 Ch.3.13. 
ae er 
it was important to show that Mary was 
also descended from him. But though 
this solution is plausible, and may be 
true, yet it wants evidence. It cannot, 
however, be proved that this was xo? 
the design of Puke 3. It has been said 
also that Joseph was the legal son and 
heir of Heli, though the real son of 
Jacob, and that thus the two lines ter- 
minated in him. This was the explana- 
tion suggested by most of the Christian 
fathers, and on the whole is the most 
satisfactory. It was a law of the Jews 
that if a man died without children, his 
brother should marry his widow. Thus 
the two lines might have been inter- 
mingled. According to this solution, 
which was first. proposed by Africanus, 
Matthan, descended from Solomon, 
married Estha, of whom was born 
Jacob. After Matthan’s death, Matthat 
being of the same tribe, but of another 
family, married his wicow, and of this 
marriage Heli was born. Jacob and 
Heli were therefore children of the same 
mother. Heli dying without children, 
his brother Jacob married his widow, 
and begat Joseph, who was thus the 
legal son of Heli. This is agreeable to 
the account in the two evangelists. 
Matthew says that Jacob begat Joseph; 
Luke says that Joseph was the son of 
Helt, i. e. was his leyal heir, or was 
reckoned in law to be his son. This 
can be seen by the plan on the next 
page, showing the nature of the con- 
nection. 

Though these solutions may not seem 
to be entirely satisfactory, yet thero 
are two additional considerations which 
should set the matter at rest, and lead 
to the conclusion that the narratives are 
not really inconsistent. 1. No difficulty 
was ever found, or alleged, in regard to 
them, by any of the early enemies of 
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and his brethren, about the time 
they were carried away to Baby- 
lon; 

1 Some read Jousias begut Jukim, and Jakini be- 
gat Jechontaa. 
Christianity. There is no evidence that 
they ever adduced them as containing 
acontradiction. Many of those enemies 
were acute, learned, and able; and they 
show by their writings that they were 
not zxdisposed to detect all the errors 
that could possibly be found in the 
sacred narrative. Now it is to be re- 


membered that the Jezs were fully com- 
petent to show that these tables were 
incorrect, if they were really so; and it 
is clear that they were fully disposed, 
The fact, there- 


if possible, to do it. 


Solomon, 


Matthan. 


that object? It was to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Jews that Jesus was 
descended from David, and therefore 
that there was no argument from his 
ancestry that he was not the promised 
Messiah. Now to make this out, it was 
not necessary, nor would it have con- 
duced to their argument, to have formed 
a new table of genealogy. All that could 
be done was to go to the fumily records 
—to the public tablés, and copy them as 
they were actually kept, and show that, 
according to the records of the nation, 
Jesus was descended from David. This, 
among the Jews, would be full and 
decided testimony in the case. And this 
was doubtless done. In the same way, 
the records of a family among us, as 


Wife 
of each. 
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11 And ‘Josias begat Jechonias | 


12 And after they were brought 
to Babylon, ‘Jechonias begat Sala- 
thiel; and ‘Salathiel begat Zoro- 
babel; 


81Ch.3.17,ée,  ¢ Ne.12.1, 


fore, that it is not done, is clear evidence 
that they thought it to be correct. ‘The 
same may be said of the acute pagans 
who wrote against Christianity. None 
of them have called in question the cor- 
rectness of these tables. ‘This is ful 
proof that, in a time when it was easy 
to understand these tables, they were 
believed to be correct. 2. ‘The evan- 
gelists are not responsible for the cor- 
rectaess of these tables. They are re- 
sponsible only for what was their real 
and professed object todo. What was 


Matthat, 


they are kept by the family, are proof 
in courts of justice now of the birth, 
names, &e., of individuals. Nor is it 
necessary or proper for a court to call 
them in question or to attempt to correct 
them. So the tables here are good evi- 
dence to the only point that the writers 
wished to establish: that is, to show fo 
the Jews that Jesus of Nuzareth was de- 
scended from David. The only inquiry 
which can now be fairly made is whether 
they copied those tables correctly. 1t is 
clear that no man can prove that they 
did not so copy them, and therefore that 
no one can adduce them as an argument 
against the correctness of the New Tes- 
tament. 

17. So all the generations, kc. This 
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13 Aud Zorobabel begat Abiud;| 16 And Jacob begat Joseph the 
and Abiud begat Eliakim; and! husband of Mary, of whom was 
Eliakiin begat Azor ; born Jesus, who is called Christ. 

14 And Azor begat Sadoc; and} 17 So all the generations from 
Sadoc begat Achim; and Achim| Abraham to David ave fourteen 
begat Eliud; generations; and from David until 

15 And Eliud begat Eleazar;|the carrying away into Babylon 
and Eleazar begat Matthan; and | are fourteen generations; and from 
Matthan begat Jacob ; the carrying away into Babylon 


division of the names in the genealo-| and the number was completed in Jo- 
gical tables was doubtless adopted for | seph; so that David and Josiah would 
the purpose of aiding the memory. It} be reckoned twice. ‘his may be shown 


was common among the Jews; and 
other similar instances are preserved. 
The Jews were destitute of books besides 


by the following table of the names:— 


Firat division. Second division. Third division. 


the Old Testament, and they had but| Abraham, David, Josias, | 
few copies of that among them, and Isaac, Solomon, J echonias, 
those chiefly in their synagogues. They| Jacob, Roboam,  Salathiel, 
would therefore naturally devise plans} Judas, Abia, Zorobabel, 
to keep up the remembrance of the| Phares, Asa, Abiud, 
principal facts in their history. One| Esrom, Josaphat, Eliakim, 
method of doing this was to divide the| Aram, Joram, Azor, 
tables of genealogy into portions of; Aminadab, O2zias, Sadoc, 
equal length, to be committed to mem-| Naasson, Joatham, Achim, 
ory. This greatly facilitated the re-| Salmon, = Achaz, Eliud, 
membrance of the names. Aman who! Booz, Ezekias, — Eleazar, 
wished to commit to memory the names} Obed, Manasses, Matthan, 
of a regiment of soldiers would naturally | Jesse, Amon, Jacob, 
divide it into companies and platoons,; David. Josias. Joseph. 
and this would greatly facilitate his —l4 ——l4 —— 


work. This was doubtless the reason in 
the case before us. And, though it is 
not strictly accurate, yet it was the 
Jewish way of keeping their records, 
and answered their purpose. There 
were three leading persons and events 
that nearly, or quite, divided their his- 
tory into equal portions: Abraham, 
David, and the Babylonish captivity. 
From one to the other was about four- 
teen generations, and by omitting a few 
names it was sufficiently accurate to be 
made a general guide or directory in 
recalling the. principal events in their 
history. 

In counting these divisions, however, 
it will be scen that there is some diffi- 
culty in making out the number fourteen 
in each division. This may be explained 
in the following manner: In the first 
division, Abraham is the first and David 
the last, making together fourteen. In 
the seeond series, David would natu- 
rally be placed first, and the fourteen 
was completed in Josiah, about the time 
of the captivity, as sufficiently near for 
the purpose of convenient computation, 
2 Ch. xxxv. In the third division 
Josiah would naturally be placed first, 


Gi Carrying away into Babylon. This 
refers to the captivity of Jerusalem, and 
the removal of the Jews to Babylon by 


Nebuchadnezzar, 
See 2 


Christ. 


a hun 
side. 


588 years before 


Ch. xxxvi.- Josiah was 
king when these calamities began to 
come upon the Jews, but the exact time 
of the seventy years of captivity did 
not commence until the eleventh year 
of Zedekiah’s reign, or 32 years after 
the death of Josiah. Babylon was situ- 
ated on the Euphrates, and was encom- 
passed with walls which were about 60 
miles in circuit, 87 feet broad, and 350 
feet high, and the city was entered by 


red brazen gates, 25 on each 
It was the capital of a vast em- 


pire, and the Jews remained there for 
seventy years. See my Notes on Isaiah 


xiii. 


18, Now the birth of Jesus Christ. The 


circumstances attending his 
WT Was on this wise. 


birth, 


In this manner. 


{i Lspoused. Betrothed, or engaged to 
be married. There was commonly an 
interval of ten or twevle months, among 
the Jews, between the contract‘of mar- 
riage and the celebration of the nuptials 
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unto Christ are fourteen genera-| 19 Then Joseph her husband, 
tions. being a just man, and not willing 
18 Now the “birth of Jesus! to make her a public example, was 
Christ was on this wise: When as| minded *to put her away privily. 
his mother Mary was espoused to| 20 But while he thought on these 
Joseph, *before they came togeth- | things, behold, the angel of the 
er, she was found with child of | Lord appeared unto him in a 


the Holy Ghost. dream, saying, “Joseph, thou son 
u Lu.1.27, &e. pv Ne.24.1 
* Sth year befure the account called .1.D. tw ver16.. 


(see Ge. xxiv. 55; Ju. xiv. 8; De. xx. | the divorce. But in this case, it seems, 
7), yet such was the nature of this | Joseph resolved to put her away with- 
engagement, that unfaithfulness to | out specifying the cause; for he was not 
each other was deemed adultery. See ; willing to make her a public example. 
De. xxii. 25, 28. (J With child by the | This is the meaning here of privily. 
Holy Ghost. See Note, Lu. i. 35. Both to Joseph and Mary this must 
19, Her husband. The word in the | have been a great trial. Joseph was 
original does not imply that they were | ardently attached to her, but her char- 
married. It means here the man to | acter was likely to be ruined, and he 
whom she was espoused. {J A just man. | deemed it proper to separate her from 
Justice consists in rendering to every |him. Mary was innocent, but Joseph 
man his own. Yet this is evidently not | was not yet satisfied of her innocence. 
the character intended to be given here | We may learn from this to put our trust 
of Joseph. The meaning is that he was | in God. He will defend the innocent. 
kind, tender, merciful; that he was so | Mary was in danger of being exposed 
attached to Mary that he was not will-|to shame. Had she been connected 
ing that she should be exposed to public | with a cruel, passionate, and violent 
shame. He sought, therefore, secretly | man, she would have died in disgrace. 
to dissolve the connection, and to re-| But God had so ordered it that she 
store her to her friends without the pun- | was betrothed to a man mild, amiable, 
ishment commonly inflicted on adultery. | and tender; and in due time Joseph was 
The word just has not unfrequently this ; apprised of the truth in the case, and 
meaning of mildness, or mercy. See 1 | took his faithful and beloved wife to his 
Jn. i. 9.; comp. Cicero, De Fin. 5, 23, | bosom. Thus our only aim should be 
{ A public example. To expose her to | to preserve a conscience void of offence, 
public shame or infamy. Adultery has land God will guard our reputation. 
always been considered a crime of a| We may be assailed by slander; cir- 
very heinous nature. In Egypt it was | cumstances may be against us; but in 
punished by cutting off the nose of the | due time God will take care to vindicate 
adulteress; in Persia the nose and ears | our character and save us from ruin. 
were cut off; in Judea the punishment | See Ps. xxxvii. 5, 6. 
was death by stoning, Le. xx. 10; Ezo.! 20. He thonght on these things, He did 
xvi. 38, 40; Jn. viii. 5. This punish- not act hastily. He did not take the 
ment was also inflicted where the per- ; course which the law would have per- 
son was not married, but betrothed, | mitted him to do, if he had been hasty, 
De. xxi. 23, 24. In this oase, there- | violent, or unjust. It was a case deeply 
fore, the regular punishment would | affecting his happiness, his character, 
have been death in this painful and | and the reputation and character of his 
ignominious manner. Yet Joseph was | chosen companion. God will guide the 
a religious man—mild and tender; and | thoughtful and the anxious. And when 
he was not willing to complain of her | we have looked patiently at a perplexed 
to the magistrate, and expose her to | subject, and know not what to do, then 
death, but sought to avoid the shame, | God, asin the case of Joseph will inter- 
and to put her away privately. { Put} pose to lead us and direct ou, way. Ps, 
her away privily. The law of Moses | xxv. 9. % The angel of the Lord. The 
gave the husband the power of divorce, | word angel literally means a messenger. 
De. xxiv. 1. It was customary in a| It is applied chiefly in the Scriptures 
bill of divorce to specify the causes for|to those invisible holy beings who 
which tho divorce was made, and wit- | have not fallen into sin; who live in 
nesses were ulso present to testify to heaven (1 Ti. v. 21; compare Jude 6); 
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of David, fear not to take nnto| son, and thou shalt call his name 
thee Mary thy wife; for that which |3JESUS: for «he shall save his 
is 2conceived in her is of the Holy | people from their sins. 


Ghost. 22 Now all this was done, that 
21 And she shall bring forth a] it might be fulfilled which was 
2 begotten. : 3 i.e. Saviour. x Ac.5.31; 13.23,38. 


and who are sent forth to minister to | As this was necessary in ordcr to the 
those who shall be heirs of salvation. | great work which he came to perform, 
See Notcs on He. i. 13, 14, and on Da. | Joseph is directed hy an angel to re- 
ix. 21. ‘The word is sometimes applied | ceive ber as pure and virtuous, and as 
to men, as messengers (Lu. vii. 24; ix. | every way worthy of his love. Comp. 
52; Ja. ii. 25); to the winds (Ps. civ. 4);| Notes on He. x. 5. 

to the pestilence (Ps. xxviii. 49); or to} 21. Mis name JESUS. The name 
whatever is appointed to make known or | Jesus is the same as Saviour. It is do- 
fo execute the will of God. It is com-| rived from the verb signifying to suce, 
monly applied, however, to the un-| In Hebrew it is the same as Joshuc. In 
fallen, happy spirits that are in heaven, | two places in the New Testament it is 
whose dignity and pleasure it is to do| used where it means Joshua, the leader 
the will of God. ‘Various ways were | of the Jews into Canaan, and in our 
employed by them in making known | translation the name Joshua should 
the will of God, by dreams, visions, ; have been retained, Ac. vii. 45; He. 
assuming a& human appearance, &c./iv. 8. It was a very common namo 
Ja « dream, This was a common way | among the Jews. Y He shall save. This 
of making known the will of God to the | expresses the same as the name, and 
ancient prophets and people of God, | on this account the name was given to 
Ge. xx. 3; xxx. 1, 11, 24; xxxvii. 5;| him. He saves men by dying to re- 
xli. 1; 1 Ki. iii. 5: Dan, vii. 1; Job iv. | deem them; by giving the Holy Spirit 
13-15; compare my Notes on Isaiah, | to renew them (Jn. xvi. 7, 8); by his 
vol. i, p. xi, xii, xiii, In what way it! power in enabling them to overcome 
was ascertained that these dreams were | their spiritual enemies, in defending 
from God cannot now be ascertained: | them from danger, in guiding them in 
It is sufficient for us to know that in | the path of duty, in sustaining them in 
this way many of the prophecies were | trials and in death; and he will raise 
communioited, and to remark that!them up at the last day, and exalt 
there is no evidence that we are to put ' them to a world of purity and love. 
reliance on owr dreams. Dreams are , J His people. Those whom the Father 
wild, irregular movements of the mind | has given to him. The Jews were 
when it is unshackled by reason, and it | called the people of God because he 
is mere superstition to suppose that | had chosen them to himself, and re- 
God now makes known his will in this! garded them as his peculiar and beloved 
way. J Sux of David. Descendant of | people, separate from all the nations of 
David. See ver. 1. The angel put him! the earth. Christians are called the 
in mind of his relation to David per-' people of Christ because it was the pur- 
haps to prepare him for the intelligence | pose of the Father to give them to him 
that Mary was to be the mother of the j (Is. liii. 11; Jn. vi. 37); and because 
Messiah—the promised heir of David. !in due time he came to redeem them 
7 £ear rot. Do not hesitate, or have | to himself, Tit. ii, 14; 1 Pe. i. 2. 
any apprehensions about her virtue and | J #om their sins. This was the great 
purity. Do not fear that sho will be | business of Jesus in coming and dying. 
unworthy of you, or will disgrace you. | It was not to save men IN their sins, 
I To take unto thee Mary thy wife. To| but rroM theirsins, Sinners could not 
take her as thy wife; to recognize her! be happy in heaven. It would be a 
as such, and to treat her as such. | place of wretchedness to the guilty, 
T Lor that which is conceived in her is|'The design of Jesus was, therefore, to 
of the Holy Ghost. Is the direct crea- | save them from sin; and from this we 
tion of divine power. A body was thus | may learn, Ist, That Jesus had a design 
prepared pure and holy, and free from | in coming into the world. He came to 
the corruption of sin, in order that he | save his people; and that design will 
might be qualified for his great work— | surely be accomplished. It is impos- 
the offering of a pure sacrifice to God. | sible that in any part of it he should 
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spoken’ of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, 
23 Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, 
y 8.7.14. 


fail. 2d. We have no evidence that we 
are his people unless we are saved from 
the power and doniinion of sin. A mere 
profession of being his people will not 
answer. Unless we give up our sins; 
unless we renounce the pride, pomp, 
and pleasure of the world, we have no 
evidence that we are the children of 
God. It is impossible that we should 
be Christians if we indulge in sin and 
live in the practice of any known ini- 
quity. See 1 Jn. iii. 7, 8. 3d. That 
all professing Christians should feel 
that there is no salvation unless it is 
from sin, and that they can never be 
admitted to a holy heaven hereafter 
unless they are made pure, by the blood 
of Jesus, here. 

22. Now all this was done. The pro- 
phecy here quoted is recorded in Is. 
vii. 14. See Notes on that p e 


The prophecy was delivered about 740|$ 


years before Christ, in the reign of 
Ahaz, king of Judah. The land of 
Judes was threatened with an invasion 
by the united armies of Syria and Is- 
rael, under the command of Rezin and 
Pekah. Ahaz was alarmed, and seems 
to have contemplated calling in aid 
from Assyria to defend him. Isaiah 
was directed, in his consternation, to 
go to Ahaz, and tell him to ask a sign 
from God (Is. vii. 10, 11); that is, to 
look to God rather than to Assyria for 
aid. This he refused to do. He had 
not confidence in God, but feared that 
the land would be overrun by the ar- 
mies of Syria (ver. 12), and relied only 
on the aid which he hoped to receive 
from Assyria. Isaiah answered that, 
in these circumstances, the Lord would 
himself give a sign, or a pledge, that 
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| and ‘they shall call his name Em- 
‘manuel; which being interpreted, 
is, ?God with us. 
24 Then Joseph, being raised 
4 or, his name shallbe called. 33n.1.14. 


of Judah would be freed from the 
threatening danger. This appears to 
be the diterud fulfilment of the passage 
in Isaiah. Y Afight be fulfilled. It is 
more difficult to know in what sense 
this could be said to be fulfi/led in the 
birth of Christ. To understand this, 
it may be remarked that the word ful- 
Jjilled is used in the Scriptures and in 
other writings in many senses, of which 
the following are some: Ist, When a 
thing is clearly predicted, and comes to 
pass, as the destruction of Babylon, 
foretold in Is. xiii. 19-22; and of Jeru- 
salem, in Mat. xxiv. 2d. When one 
thing is typified or shadowed forth by 
another, and when the event occurs, 
the type is said to be fulfilled. This 
was the case in regard to the types and 
sacrifices in the Old Testament, which 
were fulfilled by the coming of Christ. 
eo He. ix. 3d. When prophecies 
of future events are expressed in lan- 
guage more elevated and full than the 
particular thing, at first denoted, de- 
mands. Or, in other words, when the 
language, though it may express one 
event, is also so full and rich as ap- 
propriately to express other events tr 
similar clrcumstances and of similar im- 
port, they may be said to be fulfilled. 
Thus, ¢.g., the last chapters of Isaiah, 
from the fortieth chapter, forctell the 
return of the Jews into Babylon, and 
every circumstance mentioned occurred 
in their return. But the language is 
more expanded and sublime than was 
necessary to express their return. It 
will also express appropriately a much 
more important aad magnificent deliv- 
erance—that of the redeemed under 
the Messiah; and the return of the 


| 


{ 


the land should be delivered. The sign , people of God to him, and the universal 
was, that a virgin should have a son, ‘ spread of the gospel; and therefore it 
and that before that son would arrive ' may be said fo he fulfilled in the coming 
to years of discretion, the land would | of Jesus and the spread of the gospel. 


be forsaken by these hostile kings. The 
prophecy was therefore designed ort- 
ginully-to signify to Ahaz that the land 
would certainly be delivered from its 
calamities and dangers, and that the 
deliverance would not be long delayed. 
The land of Syria and Israel, united 
now in confederation, would be deprived 
of both their kings, and thus the land 


So, if there were any other magnificent 
and glorious events, still, i similar cir- 
cumstances, and of like character, it 
might be said also that these prophecies 
were fulfilled in all of them. The lan- 
guage is so full and rich, and the pro- 
mises are so grand, that they may ap- 
propriately express ali these deliver- 
ances. This may be the sense in which 
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from sleep, did as the angel of the| 28 And knew her not till she had 
Lord had bidden him, and took | brought ¢forth her first-born son: 
unto him his wife: and he called his name 2JESUS. 

@ Ex.13.2. b Lu.2.21, 


the prophecy now under consideration 
may be said to have been fulfilled. 
4th. Language is said to be fulfilled 
when, though it was used to express 
one event, it may be used also to ex- 
press another. ‘Thus a fable may be 
sid to be fulfilled when an event occurs 
similar to the one concerning which it 
was first spoken. A parable has its 
fulfilment in all the cases to which it is 
applicable; and the same remark applies 
to a proverb, or to a declaration re- 
specting human nature. The statement 
that ‘‘there is none that doeth good” 
(Ps. xiv. 3) was at first spoken of a 
particular race of wicked men. Yet it 
1s applicable to others, and in this sense 
may be said to have been fulfilled. See 
Ro. iii, 10. In this use of the word 
fulfilled, it means, not that the 
was at first intended to apply to this 
particular thing, but that. the words 
aptly or appropriately express the thing 
spoken of, and may be applied to it. 
We may say the same of this which was 
said of another thing, and thus the 
words express both, or are fulfilled. The 
writers of the New Testament seem oc- | comfort to Christians, See Phi. ii. 6-8. 
casionally to have used the word in this ! It is this which sheds such peace and 
sense, joy into the sinner’s heart; which gives 

23. Behold, a virgin shall be with child. ; him such security of salvation, and 
Matthew clearly understands this as | which renders the condescension of God 
epplying literally fo a virgin. Compare | in the work of redemption so great and 
Lu. i. 34. yeaah implies Sa the | his character so lovely. 
conception o rist was miraculous, or Gene : 
ane the hal of the Lerge was choca at Roughts no comfort ei 

irectly by the power of God, agreeably e holy, Just, and sac reo 
to the dectaration in He. x. 5: ‘‘ Where- 7 ore reve - ia asiees 
fore, when he cometh into the world, vay hone aoe face appears, 
he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou His grace removes my slavish fears, 
wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- His blood removes my sins. 
pared me.” QJ And. they shall call his| Fora full examination of the passage, 
name Emmanuel, That is, his name 


see my Notes on Is. vii. 14, 
shall be so called. See Notes on Is,| 24. Being raised from sleep. Having 
vii. 14. The word Jmmanued isa Hebrew 


fully awoke. J Did as the angel of the 
word, and means literally God with us. | Lord had bidden him. That is, he took 
Matthew doubtless understands it as Mary to wife. Probably this was done 
denoting that the Messiah was really immediately, as he was now convinced 
“God with us,” or that the divine 


of her innocence, and he would not by 
nature was united with the human. He/ delay leave any ground of suspicion 
does not affirm that this was its meaning | that he had not confidence in her. 
when used in reference to the child to 


25. Knew her not. The doctrine of 
whom it was first applied, but this is | the virginity of Mary hefore the birth 
its signification as applicable to the 


of Jesus is a doctrine of the Scriptures, 
Messiah. Jt was fitly expressive of his| and is very important to be believed. 
character; and in this sense it was ful-| But the Bible does not affirm that she 
filled. When first used by Isaiah, it ; had no children afterward. Indeed, all 


denoted simply that the birth of the 
child was a sign that God was with the 
Jews to deliver them. The Hebrews 
often incorporated the name of Jehovah, 
or God, into their proper names. Thus, 
Isaiah means ‘“‘the salvation of Jeho- 
vah;” Eleazer, ‘‘help of God;” Eli, ‘my 
God,” &c. But Matthew evidently 
intends more than was denoted by the 
simple use of such names, He had just 
given an account of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus; of his being begotten 
by the Holy Ghost. God was therefore 
his Father. He was divine as well as 
human. His appropriate name, there- 
fore, was ‘‘God with us,” And though 
the mere use of such a name would not 
prove that he had a divine nature, yet 
as Matthew uses it, and meant evidently 
to apply it, it does prove that Jesus was 
more than a man; that he was God 
as well as man. And it is this which 
ne glory to the plan of redemption. 

t is this which is the wonder of angels. 
It is this which makes the plan so vast, 
so grand, so full of instruction and 
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CHAPTER II. 
Noes when Jesus was born* iu 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
* 4th year before the account called A.D. 


the accounts in the New Testament 
lead us to suppose that she had. See 
Notes on Mat, xiii. 55, 56. The lan- 
guage here evidently implies that she 
lived as the wife of Joseph after the 
birth of Jesus, Her first-born son. 
Her eldest son, or he that. by the law 
had the privilege of birthright. This 
does not of necessity imply that she had 
other children, though it seems pro- 
bable. It was the name given to the 
son which was first born, whether there 
were others or not. {J J/isnumeJHSUS. 
This was given by divine appointment, 
ver. 21. It was conferred on him on 
the eighth day, at the time of his cir- 
cumcision, Lu. ii. 21. 


CHAPTER Il. 


1. When Jesus was born. See the full 
account of his birth in Lu. ii. 1-20. 
G In Bethlehem of Judea. Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of Christ, was a small 
town about six miles south of Jeru- 
salem. The word Bethlehem denotes 
‘“‘house of bread”—perhaps given to 
the place on account of its great fer- 
tility. It was also called Lphrata, a 
word supposed likewise to signify fer- 
tility, Ge. xxxv. 19; Ru. iv. 11; Ps. 
exxxii. 6. It was called the city of 
David (Lu. ii. 4), because it was the 
city of his nativity, 1 Sa. xvi. 1, 18. 
It was called Bethlehem of Judea, to 
distinguish it from a town of the same 
name in Galilee, Jos. xix. 15. The 
soil of Bethlehem was noted for its fer- 
tility. Ancient travellers frequently 
spoke of its productions. The town is 
situated on an eminence, in the midst 
of hills and vales. At present it con- 


tains about two hundred houses, in- |} 


habited chiefly by Christians and Mo- 
hammedans, who live together in peace. 
About two hundred paces east of Beth- 
lehem the place is stil] shown where our 
Saviour is supposed to have been born. 
There is a church and a convent there; 
and beneath the church a subterranean 
chapel, which is lighted by thirty-two 
lamps, which is said to be the place 
where was the stable in which 5 esus 


-| our Saviour was born, was a province of 
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days of Herod the king, behold, 
there came wise men from the east 
to Jerusalem, 


- 


the Roman Empire. It was taken about 
63 years before his birth by Pompey, 
and placed under tribute. Herod re- 
ceived his appointment from the Ro- 
mans, and had reigned at the time of the 
birth of Jesusthirty-four years, Though 
he was permitted to he called Ling, yet 
he was in all respects dependent on 
the Roman emperor. He was com- 
monly called Herod the Great be- 
cause he had distinguished himself 
in the wars with Antigonus and his 
other enemies, and because he had 
evinced great talents in governing 
and defending his country, in repair- 
ing the temple, and in building and 
ornamenting the cities of his king- 
dom. He was, however, as much dis- 
tinguished for his cruelty and his 
crimes as he was for his greatness. 
At this time Augustus was Emperor of 
Rome. The world was at peace. 
large part of the known nations of the 
earth was united under the Roman 
emperor. Intercourse between differ- 
ent nations was easy and safe. Similar 
laws prevailed. The use of the Greek 
was general throughout the 
world. All these circumstances com- 
bined to render this a favourable time 
to introduce the gospel, and to spread 
it through the earth; and the provi- 
dence of God was remarkable in pre- 
paring the nations in this manner for 
the easy and rapid spread of the Chris- 
tian religion. { Wise men. The ori- 
ginal word here is magot, from which 
comes our word magician, now used in 
a bad sense, but not so in the original. 
The persons here denoted were philo- 
sophers, priests, or astronomers. They 
dwelt chiefly in Persia and Arabia. 
They were the learned men of the 
Eastern nations, devoted to astronomy, 
to religion, and to medicine. They 
were held in high esteem by the Persian 
court, were admitted as counsellors, 
and followed the camps in war to give 
advice. { From the east. It is not 
known whether they came from Persia 
or Arabia. Both countries might be 
denoted by the word East—that_ is, 


was born, though no certain reliance is| east from Judea. {| Jerusalem. The 
to be placed on the tradition which | capital of Judea, As there is frequent 
makes this the birthplace of the Sa-| reference in the New Testament to 
viour. Herod the king. Judea, where Jerusalem; as it was the place of the 
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public worship of God; as it was the 
place where many important transac- 
tions in the life of the Saviour occurred, 
and where he died; and as no Sabbath- 
school teacher can intelligently explain 
the New Testament without some know- 
ledge of that city, it seems desirable to 
present a brief description of it. A 
more full description may be scen in 
Calmet’s Dictionury, and in the common 
works on Jewish antiquities, Jerusa- 
lem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, and was built on the line divid- 
ing that tribe from the tribe of Benja- 
min. It was once called Sulem (Ge, 
xiv. 18; Ps. lxxvi. 2), and in the days 
of Abraham was the abode of Melchize- 
dek. When the Israelites took posses- 
sion of the promised land, they found 
this stronghold in the possession of the 
Jebusites, by whom it was called Jebus 
or Jebusi, Jus. xviii. 28. Tho name 
Jerusalem was probably compounded of 
the two by changing a single letter, 
and calling it, for the sake of the sound, 
Jerusalem instead of Jebusulem. The 
ancient Salem was probably built on 
Mount Moriah or Acra—the eastern 
and western mountains on which Jeru- 
salem was subsequently built. When 
the Jebusites became masters of the 
place, they erected a fortress in the 
southern quarter of the city, which was 
subsequently called Mount Zion, but 
which they called Jebus; and although 
the Israelites took possession of the 
adjacent territory (Jos. xviii. 28), the 
Jebusites still held this fortress or 
upper town until the time of David, 
ae wrested it from them (2 Sa. v. 
7-9), and then removed his court from 
Hebron to Jerusalem, which was thence- 
forward known as the city of David, 
2 Sa. vi. 10, 12; 1 Ki. viii. 1. Jerusa- 
lem was built on several hills—Mount 
Zion on the south, Mount Moriah on 
the east, on which the temple was sub- 
sequently built (see Notes on ch. xxi. 
12), Mount <Acra on the west, and 
Mount Bezetha on the north. Mount 
Moriah and Mount Zion were separated 
by a valley, called by Josephus the 

alley of Cheesemongers, over which 
there was a bridge or raised way leading 
from the one to the other. On the 
south-east of Mount Moriah, and be- 
tween that and Mount Zion, there was 
a bluff or high rock capable of strong 
fortification, called Ophel. The city 
was encompassed by hills. On the 
west there were hills which overlooked 
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Jehoshaphat, or the valley of Hinnom 
(see Notes on Mat. v. 22), separating it 
from what is called the Mount of Cor- 
ruption; on the east was the valley or 
the brook Kedron, dividing the city 
from the Mount of Olives. On the 
north the country was more level, 
though it was a broken or rolling coun- 
try. On the south-east the valleys of 
the Kedron and Jehoshaphat united, 
and the waters flowed through the 
broken mountains in a south-easterly 
direction to the Dead Sea, some fifteen 
miles distant. The city of Jerusa- 
lem stands in 31° 50 north latitude, 
and 35° 20’ east longitude from Green- 
wich. It is thirty-four miles south- 
easterly from Jaffa—the ancient Joppa 
—which is its seaport, and one hundred 
and twenty miles south-westerly from 
Damascus. The best view of the city 
of Jerusalem is from Mount Olivet on 
the cast (comp. Notes on Mat. xxi. 1), the 
mountains in the east being somewhat 
higher than those on the west. The city 
was anciently inclosed within walls, a 
part of which are still standing. The 
position of the walls has heen at various 
times changed, as the city has been 
larger or smaller, or as it has extended 
in different directions. The wall on 
the south formerly included the whole 
of Mount Zion, though the modern wall 
runs over the summit, including about 
half of the mountain. In the time of the 
Saviour the northern wall inclosed only 
Mounts Acra and Moriah north, though 
after his death Agrippa extended the 
wall so as to include Mount Bezetha on 
the north. About half of that is in- 
cluded in the present wall, The limits of 
the city on the east and the west, being 
more determined by the nature of the 
place, have been more fixed and per- 
manent. The city was watered in part 
by the fountain of Siloam on the east 
(for a description of which, see Notes 
on Lu. xiii. 4, and on Is. vii. 3), and in 
part by the fountain of Gihon on the 
west of the city, which flowed into the 
vale of Jehoshaphat ; and in the time of 
Solomon by an aqueduct, part of which 
is still remaining, by which water was 
brought from the vicinity of Bethlehem. 
The ‘‘ pools of Solomon,” three in num- 
ber, one rising above another, and 
adapted to hold a large quantity of 
water, are still remaining in the vicinity 
of Bethlehem. The fountain of Siloam 
still flows freely (see Note on Is. vii. 3), 
though the fountain of Gihon is com- 


the city; on the south was the valley of | monly dry. <A reservoir or tank, how- 
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2 Saying, Where is he that is| have seen *his star in the east, and 
born *King of the Jews? for we | are come to “worship him. 


a Zec.9.9. 


ever, remains at Gihon. Jerusalem 
had, pon its highest degree of 
splendour in the time of Solomon. 
About four hundred years after, it was 
wholly destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. 
It lay utterly desolate during the se- 
venty years of the Jewish captivity. 
Then it was rebuilt, and restored to 
some degree of its former magnificence, 
and remained about six hundred years, 
when it was utterly destroyed by Titus, 
A.D. 70. In the reign of Adrian the 
city was partly rebuilt under the name 
of Alia. The monuments of Pagan 
idolatry were erected in it, and it re- 
mained under Pagan jurisdiction until 


overthrew the memorials of idolatry, 


b Nu.24.17; Is.60 3. ¢ Jn.5.23. 


estimated at from 15,000 to 30,000. 
Turner estimates it at 26,00; Richard- 
son, 20,000; Jowett, 15,000; Lr. Robin- 
son at 11,000, viz., Mohammedans 4500, 
Jews 8000, Christians 3300. — Biblical 
Researches, vol. ii. p. 83, 84. The Jews 
have a number of synagogues. The 
Roman Catholics have a convent, and 
have the control of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Greeks have 
twelve convents; the Armenians have 
three convents on Mount Zion and one 
in the city; the Copts, Syrians, and 
Abyssinians have each of them one con- 
vent. The streets are narrow, and the 
houses are of stone, most of them low 
and irregular, with flat roofs or terraces, 
and with small windows only toward 


and erected a magnificent church over | the street, usually protected by iron 
the spot which was supposed to be the | grates. The above description has been 
place of the Redeemer’s sufferings and | obtained from a great variety of sources, 
burial. Julion, the apostate, with the | and it would be useless to refer to the 
design to destroy the credit of the pro-! works where the facts have been ob- 


Helena, the mother of oe 


phecy of the Saviour that the temple | tained. 


should remain in ruins (Mat. xxiv.), en- 
deavoured to rebuild the temple. His 
own historian, Ammianus Marcellinus 
(see Warburton’s Divine Leyation of 
Moses), says that the workmen wero 
impeded by balls of fire coming from 
the carth, and that he was compelled to 
abandon the undertaking. Jerusalem 
continued in the power of the Eastern 
emperors till the reign of the Caliph 
Omar, the third in succession from Mo- 


2. Where ts he, &c. There was at 
that time a prevalent expectation that 
some remarkable personage was about 
to appear in Judea. The Jews were 
anxiously looking for the coming of the 
Messiah. By computing the time men- 
tioned by Daniel (ch. ix, 25-27), they 
knew that the period was approaching 
when he would appear. This person- 
age, they supposed, would be a tem- 
poral prince, and they were expecting 


hammed, who reduced it under his con- ! that he would deliver them from Roman 


trol about the year 640. The Saracens 
continued masters of Jerusalem until 
the year 1099, when it was taken by the 


Crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon. | 
They founded a new kingdom. of which , 


bondage. It was natural that this ex- 
pectation should spread into other coun- 
tries. Many Jews at that time dwelt 
in Egypt, in Rome, and in Greece; 
many, also, had gone to Eastern coun- 


Jerusalem was the capital, which con- | tries, and in every place they carried 


tinued eighty-eight years under nine 


kings. At last this kingdom was utterly 


ruined by Saladin; and though the’ 
Christians once more obtained posses- , 


their sacred writings, and diffused the 
expectation that some remarkable per- 
son was about to appear. Suetonius, 
a Roman historian, speaking of this 


sion of the city, yet they were obliged ; rumour, says: ‘‘ An ancient and settled 


again to relinquish it. In 1217 the 
Saracens were expelled by the Turks, 
who have ever since continued in pos- 
session of it. Jerusalem has been taken 
and pillaged seventeen times, and mil- 
lions of men have been slaughtered 
within its walls. At present there is a 
splendid mosque—the mosque of Omar 
—on the site of the temple. The present 
population of Jerusalem is variously 


persuasion prevailed throughout the 
East that the Fates had decreed some 
one to proceed from Judea who should 
attain universal empire.”* Tacitus, 
another Roman historian, says: ‘‘ Many 
were persuaded that it was contained 
in the ancient books of their priests, 
that at that very time the East should 


* Vespasian, ch. 4. 
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3 When Herod the king had 
heard these things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. 

4 And when he had gathered 

d Ps.2.9. 


prevail, and that some one should pro- 
ceed from Judea and possess the domi- 
nion.”* Josephus also, and Philo, two 
Jewish historians, make mention of the 
same expectation.+ The fact that such a 

erson was expected is clearly attested. 
Under this expectation these wise men 


came to do him homage, and inquired ° 


anxiously where he was born? His star. 
Among the ancients the appearance of 
a new star or comet was regarded as an 
omen of some remarkable event. Many 
such appearances are recorded by the 
Roman historians at the birth or death 
of distinguished men. Thus they say 
that at the death of Julius Cwsar a 
comet appeared in the heavens and 
shone seven days. These wise men also 
considered this as an evidence that the 
long-expected Prince was born. It is 

ossible that they had been led to this 
belief by the prophecy of Balaam, Nu. 
xxiv. 17: “There shall come a stax out 
of Jacob,” &c. What this star was is 
not known. There have been man 
conjectures respecting it, but nothing 
is revealed concerning it. We are not 
to suppose that it was what we com- 
monly mean by a star. The stars are 
vast bodies fixed in the heavens, and it 
is absurd to suppose that one of them 
was sent to guide the wise men. It is 
most probable that it was a luminous 
appearance, or meteor, such as we now 


sec sometimes shoot from the sky, which ' 


the wise men saw, and which directed 
them to Jerusalem. It is possible that 
the same thing is meant which is men- 
tioned by Lu, ii. 9: ‘* The glory of the 
Lord shone round about them;” i.e. (see 
Note on this place), a great light ap- 
peared shining around them. That 
light might have been visible from afar, 
and might have been seen by the wise 
men in the East. Zn the East. This 
does not mean that they had seen the 
star to the east of themselves, but that, 
when they were in the East, they had 
seen this star. As this star was in the 
direction of Jerusalem, it must have 
been west of them,- It might be trans- 
lated, ‘‘We, being in the East, have 
seen his star.” It is called his star, be- 


* Annuals, 5. 13. t Josephus, b. 1. 5. 4. 7. 31. 
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all the chief priests and scribes of 
the people together, he demanded 
of them where Christ should be 
born. 


cause they supposed it to be intended 
to indicate the time and place of his 
birth. { Zo worship him. ‘This does 
not mean that they had come to pay 
him religious homage, or to adore him. 
They regarded him as the King of the 
Jews, but there is no evidence that they 
supposed that he was divine. They 
came to honour him as « Prince, or a 
king, not as God. The original word 
implies no more than this, It means 
to prostrate one’s self before another; 
to fall down and pay homage to another. 
This was the mode in which homage 
was paid to earthly kings, and this they 
wished to pay to the new-born King of 
the Jews. See the same meaning of 
the word in Mat. xx, 20; xviii. 26; Ac. 
x. 25; Lu. xiv. 10. The English word 
worship also meant formerly “to re- 
spect, to honour, to treat with civil re- 
verence” (Webster). 

8. Had heard these things. Had 
heard of their coming, and of the star, 
and of the design of their coming. 


Y| W Hewas troubled. Herod had obtained 


the kingdom by great crimes, and by 
shedding much blood. He was there- 
fore easily alarmed by any remarkable 
appearances; and the fact that this star 
appeared, and that it was regarded as 
proof that a King of the Jews was born, 
alarmed him. Besides, it was a com- 
mon expectation that the Messiah was 
; tbout to appear, and he feared that his 
reign was about to come to an end. 
He therefore began to inquire in what 
way he might secure his own safety 
and the permanency of his government. 
Al Jerusalem. The people of Jeru- 
salem, and particularly the friends of 
Herod. There were many in Jerusalem 
; to whom the coming of the Messiah 
would be a matter of joy; but all of 
| Herod’s friends would doubtless be 
alarmed at his coming. 
4. The chief priests. By the chief 
reas here are meant nct only the 
igh-priest and his deputy, but also 
the heads or chiefs of the twenty-four 
classes into which David had divided 
the sacerdotal families, 1 Ch. xxiii. 6; 
xxiv.; 2 Ch. viii. 14; Ezr. viii. 24. 
: 4 Scribes. By the scribes, in the New 
: Testament, are meant learned men; 
, men skilled in the law, or the lawyers 
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§ And they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet; 

6 And? thou Bethlehem, zn the 
land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for 
out of thee shall come a Govern- 

é Mi.6.2; Jn,7.42. 


of the nation. They kept the records 
of the courts of justice, the registers 
of the synagogues, wrote articles of 
contract and sale, bills of divorce, &c. 
They were also called lawyers, Mat. 
xxii. 35, and doctors of the law, Lu. v. 
17. They were called scribes, from the 
fact of their writing the public records. | 
They were not, however, a reliyious | 
sect, but might be either Pharisees or 
Sadducees. By the chief priests and 
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or, that shall }rule my people Is- 
rael. 

7 Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, in- 
quired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Bethle- 

S Re.2 27. lor, feed, Is.40.11. 


Admitting that they did not quote the 
passage correctly, it does not prove 
that Matthew has not reported their 
answer as they gave it, and this is all 
that he pretends to give. {J Art not the 
leust. In Micah, “though thou be 
little.” Though a small place so far as 
pouuienen is concerned, yet it shall not 

small, or be the least in honour; for 
the Messiah shall be born there. His 
birth gave the place an honour which 


scribes here mentioned is denoted the | could not be conferred on the larger 


Sankedrim or great council of the na- 
tion, This was composed of seventy- 
two men, who had the charge of the 
civil and religious affairs of the Jews. 
On this occasion Herod, in alarm, called 
them together, professedly to make in- 
quiry respecting the birth of the Mes- 
siah. {] Demanded of them. Inquired, 
or asked of them. As they were the 
learned men of the nation, and asit was 
their business to study and explain the 
Old Testament, they were presumed to 
know what the prophecies had declared 
on that point. His object was to ascer- 
tain from prophecy where he was born, 
that he might put him to death, and 
thus calm the anxieties of his own mind. 
He seems not to have had any doubt 
‘about the time when he would be born. 
He was satisfied that the time had come. 

5, 6. By the prophet. The Sanhedrim 
answered without hesitation. The ques- 
tion where he would be born had been 
settled by prophecy. This prophecy is 
found in Mi. v. 2. In that prophecy 
both the place of his birth and the char- 
acter of the Messiah are so clearly set 
forth that there was no room to doubt. 
It will be observed that there is a con- 
siderable difference between the pas- 
sage as quoted by the Sanhedrim and 
as it standsin Micah. The main point, 
however, is retained—the place of his 
birth, We are not concerned, there- 
fore, in showing how these passages can 
be reconciled. Matthew, moreover, is 
not responsible for the correctness of 
the quotation. He affirms only that the 
chief priests and scribes gave this answer 
to Herod, and that Herod was satisfied. 


cities by all their numbers, their splen- 
dour, and their wealth. The birth of a 
distinguished poreonse= was always sup- 
posed to give honour and importance to 
a city or country. Thus seven cities con- 
tended for the honour of giving birth to 
Homer; Stratford-upon-Avon is distin- 
guished as the birthplace of Shak- 
speare; and Corsica as the birthplace 
of Napoleon. {A Governor. A ruler. 
This is one of the characters of the 
Messiah, who is the king of his people, 
Jn. xviii. 37. The word rule here means 
to rule as a shepherd does his flock, in 
faithfulness and tenderness. Comp. Jn. 
x. 11; Is. xl. 10, 11; ix. 7. 

7. Privily. Secretly, privately. He 


‘did this to ascertain the tame when Jesus 


was born. { Diligently. Accurately, 
exactly. He took pains to learn the 

recise time when the star appeared. 
Fre did this because he naturally con- 
cluded that the star appeared just at 
the time of his birth, and he wished 
to know precisely how old the child 
was. 

8. Go, and search diligently, &e. Herod 
took all possible means to obtain accu- 
rate information respecting the child, 
that he might be sure of destroying 
him. He not only ascertained the pro- 
bable time of his birth, and the place 
where he would be born, but he sent 
the wise men that they might actually 
see him, and bring him word. All this 
might have looked suspicious if he had 
not clothed it with the appearance of 
religion. He said to them, therefore, 
that he did it that he might go and 
worship him also. From this we may 
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hem; and said, Go and search dili- | stood over where the young child 
gently for the young child; and | was. 
when ye have found kim, bring; 10 When they saw the star, they 
me word again, that I may come | ‘rejoiced with exceeding great 
and worship him also. joy. 

9 When they had heard the; 11 And when they were come 
king, they departed: and, lo, the | into the house, they saw the young 
star, which they saw “in the east, | child with Mary his mother, an 
went before them, till it came and | fell down, and worshipped him: 

g Pr.28.24. h ver.2. | & Ps.67.4. 


learn, 1. That wicked men often cloak ; Christ should fill us with joy. He is the 
their evil designs under the appearance ; way, the truth, and the life; the Saviour, 
of religion. ‘They attempt to deceive the friend, the ull in all; there is no 
those who are really good, and to make | other way of life, and there is no peace 
them suppose that they have the same | to the soul till he is found. When we 
design. 2, Wicked men often attempt to | are guided to dim, therefore, our hearts 
make use of the pious to advance their | should overflow with joy and praise; 
evil purposes. Men like Herod will| and we should humbly and thankfully 
stop at nothing if they can carry their | follow every direction that leads to the 
ends. They endeavour to deceive the | Son of God, Jn. xii. 35, 36. 
simple, to allure the unsuspecting, and| 11. The house. The place where he 
to beguile the weak, in order to accom- ; was born, or the place where they lived 
lish their own purposes of wickedness. | at that time. {] Jeli down, This was 
. The plans of wicked men are often | the usual way of showing respect or 
well laid. Those plans occupy a long} homage among the Jews, Es. viii. 3; 
time. Such men make diligent inquiry, | Job i. 20; Da. iii. 7; Ps. lxxii. 11; Is. 
and all of it has the appearance of reli-| xlvi. 6. § ior tee him. Did him 
gion. But God sces the design; and | homage as King of the Jews. See Notes 
though men are deceived, yet God can-| onver.2. {1 Had opened their treasures, 
not bé, Pr. xv. 3, ' The treasures which they had brought, 
9, 10. The star—went hefore them. . or the boxes, &c., in which they had 
From this it appears that the star was | brought their gold, &. They pre-: 
a luminous meteor, perhaps at no great | sen‘ed unio him gifts, These were pre- 
distance from the ground. It is not: sented to him as King of the Jews, 
unlikely that they lost sight of it after because they supposed he was to be a 
they had commenced their journey from , distinguished prince and conqueror. It 
the East. It is probable that it ap-; was customary in the East to show re- 


peared to them first in the direction of | spect for persons of distinction by mak- 
Jerusalem. They concluded that the | ing presents or offerings of this kind. 
expected King had been born, and im- | See Ee. xxxii. 14; xliii. 11; 1 Sa. x. 27; 
mediately commenced their journey to|1 Ki. x. 2; Ps. Ixxii. 10-15. This cus- 
Jerusalem. When they arrived there, | tom is still common in the East, and it 
it was important that they should be|is everywhere there unusual to ap- 
directed to the very place where he | proach a person of distinguished rank 
was, and the star again appeared. It | without a valuable present. { Frank- 
was for this reason that they rejoiced. | incense. Frankincense is a white resin 
They felt assured that they were under | or gum. It is obtained from a tree by 
a heavenly guidance, and would be, making incisions in the bark, and suf- 
conducted to the new-born King of the | fering the gum to flow out. It is highly 
Jews. And this shows, 1. That the | odoriferous or fragrant when burned, 
birth of Jesus was an event of great |and was therefore used in worship, 
moment, worthy of the divine inter- | where it was burned as a pleasant offer- 
position in directing these men to find | ing to God. See Ex. xxx. 8; Le. xvi. 
the place of his nativity. 2. God will|12. It is found in the East Indies, but 
guide those who are disposed to find | chiefly in Arabia; and hence it has been 
the Saviour. Even if for a time the! supposed probable that the wise men 
light should be withdrawn, yet it will} came from Arabia. § Myrrh. This 
again appear, and direct us in the way | was also a production of Arabia, and 
to the Redeemer. 3. Our being led to| was obtained from a tree in the same 
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and when they had opened their 
treasures, ‘they ?presented unto 
him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

12 And ‘being warned of God 
in a dream that they should not 
return to Herod, they departed 


into their own country another: 


way. 
13 And when they were depart- 
ed, behold, the anyel of the Lord 
ke Pe.73.10; 19.60.6. or, offered.  t ch.1.20. 


manner as frankincense. The name de- 
notes bitterness, and was piven to it on 
account of its great bitterness. 
used chiefly in embalming the dead, 
because it had the property of pre- 
serving dead bodies from putrefaction. 
Compare Jn. xix. 39. It was much 
used in Egypt and in Judea. It was 
obtained from a thorny tree, which 
grows 8 or 9 feet high. It was at an 
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It was. 


15 


|appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I 
bring thee word: for Herod “will 
seek the young child, to destroy 
him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into Egypt: 

15 And was there until the death 

an Job 33,15,17. 


4 


of those who would destroy them. 4 /2 
‘adveam. See Note on ch, i. 20. 
13. The anyel uppeareth to Joseph ina 
‘dream. Seech.i.20. { Flee into Eyypt. 
Egypt is situated to the south-west of 
| Judea, and is distant from Bethlehem 
‘perhaps about 60 miles. It was at 
i this time a Roman province. There 
; were many Jews there, who had a 
| temple anid synagogues (see Notes on 


early period an article of commerce! Is. xix. 18), and Joseph, therefore, 
(Ge. xxxvii. 25), and was an_ingredi- would be among his own countrymen, 
ent of the holy ointment, Ex. xxx.‘ and yet beyond the reach of Herod. 
23. It was also used as an agreeable; The jurisdiction of Herod extended 


7. It was also sometimes mingled with 
wine to form an article of drink. Such 
a drink was given to our Saviour, when 
about to be crucified, as a stupefying 
potion, Mar. xv. 28; compare Mat. 
xxvii. 34. The offerings here referred 
to were made because they were the 
most valuable which the country of the 
Magi or wise men produced. They were 
tokens of respect and homage which 
they paid to the new-born King of the 
Jews. They evinced their high regard 
for him, and their belief that he was to 
be an illustrious prince; and the fact 
that their deed is recorded with appro- 


bation shows us that we should offer ozr | 


most valuable possessions, our all, to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Wise men came 
from far to do him homage, and bowed 
down, and presented their best gifts 
and offerings. It is right that we give 
to him also our hearts, our property, 
our all. 

12. Warned of God. This was done, 
doubtless, because, if they had given 
Herod precise information where he 
was, it would have been easy for him 
to send forth and ‘slay him. And from 
this we learn that God will watch over 
those whom he loves; that he knows 
how to foil the purposes of the wicked, 
and to deliver his own out of the hands 


pore Es. ii. 12; Ps. xlv. 8; Pr. vii. ' only to the River Sihon, or “river of 


| Egypt,” and, of course, beyond that 
; Joseph was safe from his designs. For 
| a description of Egypt, see Notes on Is. 
; xix. It is remarkable that this is the 
! only time in which our Saviour was out 
j of Palestine, and that this was in the 
| land where the children of Israel had 
| suffered so much and so long under the 
| oppression of the Egyptian kings. The 
: very land which was the land of bond- 
! age and groaning for the Jews, became 
i now the land of refuge and safety for 
| the new-born King of Judea. God can 
| overturn nations and kingdoms, so that 
: those whom he loves shall be safo any- 
where. 
| 14. When he arose. Having arisen ; 
that is, he arose immediately after 
awaking from his dream, and prepared 
at once to obey the command. {i By 
night. Thus he showed his prompt 
obedience to the command, and at the 
same time so concealed his departure 
as to render himself and Mary and the 
child safe from pursuit. 

15. The death of Herod. Herod died 
in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. 
It is not certainly known in what ycar 
he began his reign, and hence it is im- 

ossible to determine the time that 
voceph remained in Egypt. The best 
chronologers have supposed that he 


16 


of Herod, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet, saying, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 

n Ho.11.1. 


died somewhere between two and four 
years after the birth of Christ, but at 
what particular time cannot now be 
determined. Nor can it be ascertained 
at what age Jesus was taken into Egypt. 
It seems probable that he was supposed 
to be a year old (see ver. 16), and of 
course the time that he remained in 
Egypt was not long. Herod died of a 
most painful and loathsome disease in 
Jericho. See Notes on ver. 16; also 
Josephus, A nt. xvii.6.5. J That tt might 
be fulfilled, &c. This language is re- 
corded in Ho. xi. 1. Ht there evi- 
dently speaks of God’s calling his people 
out of Egypt, under Moses, See Ex. 
iv. 22, 23. It might be said to be ful- 
lesa in his calling Jesus from Egypt, 

ecause the words in Hosea aptly ex- 

ressed this also. The same love which 
ed him to deliver his people Israel 
from the land of Egypt, now led him 
also to deliver his Son from that place. 
The words used by Hosea would express 
both events. See Notes on ch. i. 22. 
Perhaps, also, the place in Hosea be- 
came @ proverb, to express any great 
deliverance from danger; and thus it 
could be said to be fulfilled in Christ, 
as other proverbs are in cases to which 
they are applicable. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the passage in Hosea was a 
prophecy of the Messiah. It is evidently 
used by Matthew only because the 
language is appropriate to express the 
event. 

16. Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the wise men. When he 
saw that he had been deceived by them; 
that is, that they did not return as he 
had expected. It does not mean that 
they did it for the purpose of mocking 
or deriding him, but that he was disap- 
pes in their not returning, or that 

e had been trifled with. J Exceeding 
wroth, Very angry. He had been dis- 
appointed and deceived. He expected 
to send an executioner and kill Jesus 
alone. But, since he was disappointed 
in this, he thought he would accomplish 
the same thing, and be sure to destroy 
him, if he sent forth and put all the 
children in the place to death.—This is 
an illustration of the power of anger. 
It stops at nothing. If it cunnot ac- 
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16 Then Herod, when he saw 
that he was mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew all the chil- 


complish just what it wishes, it does not 
hesitate to go much farther, and accom- 
plish much more evil than it at first de- 
signed. He, that has a wicked heart, 
and indulges in anger, knows not where 
it will end, and will commonly commit 
far more evil than he at first intended. 
G Slew all the children. That is, all the 
male children. ‘This is implied in the 
original. The design of Herod was to 
cut off him that had been born king of 
the Jews. His purpose, therefore, did 
not require that he should slay the 
female children; and though he was 
cruel, yet we have no right to think 
that he attempted anything except 
what he thought to be for his own 
safety, and to secure himself from a 
rival. J Jn all the cousts thereof. The 
word coast is commonly applied now to 
the regions around the sea, as the sea- 
coast. Here it means the adjacent 

laces, the settlements or hamlets around 

ethlehem—all that were in that neigh- 
bourhood. We do not know how large 
a place Bethlehem was, nor, of course, 
how many were slain; but it was never 
a large town, and the number could 
not be very great. It is not probable 
that it contained more than one or two 
thousand inhabitants, and in this case 
the number of children slain was not 
over twenty or thirty. { From two 
years old and under. Some writers 
have said that this does not mean, in 
had completed 
two years; but that they had entered 
on the second year, or had completed 
about one year, and entered on the 
second. But the meaning of the word 
is doubtful. It is quite probable that 
they would not be particular about the 
exact age, but slew all that were about 
that age. According to the time, &c. 
He had endeavoured to ascertain of 
the wise men the exact time of his 
birth, He supposed he knew the age 
of Jesus. He slew, therefore, all that 
were of his age; that is, all that were 
born about the time when the star ap- 
peared—perhaps from six months old 
to two years. There is no reason to 
think that he would command those to 
be slain wHo had been born after the 
star appeared. 

This destruction of the infants of 
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dren that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to 


Bethlehem is not mentioned by Jose- 
phus, but for this omission three reasons 
may be given. 1. Josephus, a Jewish 
historian and a Jew, would not be likely 
to record anything that would appear 
to confirm the truth of Christianity. 
2, This act of Herod was really so small, 
compared with his other crimes, that 
the historian might not think it worthy 
of record. Bethlehem was a small 
and obscure village, and the other 
crimes of Herod were so great and so 
public, that it is not to be wondered at 
that the Jewish historian has passed 
over this. 3. The order was probably 
given in secret, and might not have 
been known to Josephus. It pertained 
to the Christian history; and if the 
evangelists had not recorded it, it might 
have been unknown or forgotten. Be- 
sides, no argument can be drawn from 
the silence of the Jewish historian. No 
reason can be given why Matthew should 
not be considered to be as fully entitled 
to credit as Josephus. Yet there is no 
improbability in the account given by 
Matthew. Herod was an odious and 
bloody tyrant, and the facts of his 
reign prove that he was abundantly 
capable of this wickedness. The fol- 
lowing bloody deeds will show that the 
slaying of the infants was in perfect ac- 
cordance with his character. The ac- 
count is taken from Josephus, as ar- 
ranged by Dr. Lardner. Aristobulus, 
brother of. his wife Mariamne, was mur- 
dered by his direction at eighteen years 
of age, because the people of Jerusalem 
had shown some affection for his person. 
—In the seventh year of his reign, he 
put to death Hyrcanus, grandfather of 

ariamne, then eighty years of age, 
and who had formerly saved Herod’s 
life; a man who had, in every revolu- 
tion of fortune, shown a mild and 
peaceable disposition. — His beloved 
and beautiful wife, Mariamne, had a 
public execution, and her mother Alex- 
andra followed soon after.--Alexander 
and Aristobulus, his two sons by Mari- 
amne, were strangled in prison by his 
orders upon groundless suspicions, as 
it seems, when they were at man’s 
estate, were married, and had children. 
—In his last sickness, a little before he 
died, he sent orders throughout Judea 
requiring the presence of all the chief 
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the time which he had “diligently 
inquired of the wise men. 
17 Then was fulfilled that which 


o ver, 7. 


men of the nation at Jericho. His 
orders were obeyed, for they were en- 
forced with no less penalty than that 
of death. When they were come to’ 
Jericho he had them all shut up in the 
circus, and calling for his sister Salome 
and her husband Alexis, he said to them, 
‘*My life is now short, I know the 
Jewish people, and nothing will please 
them better than my death. You have 
them now in your custody. As soon as 
the breath is out of my body, and be- 
fore my death can be known, do you 
let in the soldiers upon them and kill 
them. All Judea, then, and every 
family, will, though unwillingly, mourn 
at my death.” Nay, Josephus says 
that with tears in his eyes he conjured 
them, by their love to him and their 
fidelity to God, not to fail of doing him 
this honour.— What objection, after 
this account, can there be to the account 
of his murdering the infants at Bethle- 
hem? Surely there could be no cruelty, 
barbarity, or horrid crime which such 
a man was not capable of perpetrating. 

17. Then was fulfilled. he word 
“fulfilled,” here, is used evidently in 
the sense that the words in Jeremiah 
aptly express the event which Matthew 
was recording. Compare Notes on ch. 
i, 22. F That which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet. Jeremiah. This 
quotation is taken from Je. xxxi. 15. 
The original design of the prophecy 
was to describe the sorrowful departure 
of the people of Israel into captivity 
after the conquest of Jerusalem by Ne- 
buzaradan. The captives wore assem- 
bled at Rama, Jeremiah himself being 
in chains, and there the fate of those 
who had escaped in the destruction of 
the city was decided at the will of the 
conqueror, Je. xl, 1. The nobles had 
been slain; the sons of the king had 
been murdered in his presence; the eyes 
of the king had been put out, and the 
people were then gathered at Rama in 
chains, whence they were to start on 
their mournful journey, slaves to a cruel 
monarch, leaving behind them all that 
was dear in life. The sadness of such 
a scene is well expressed in the language 
of the prophet, and it no less beautifully 
and fitly applies to the melancholy event 
which the evangelist records, and there 


18 


was spoken by #Jeremy the proph- 
et, saying, 
18 In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
p 3e.31.18, 


could be no impropriety in his using 10 
as a quotation, 

18. Jn Rama was there a voice heard. 
Rama was a small town in the tribe of 
Benjamin. Rachel was the mother of 
Benjamin, and was buried near to Beth- 
lehem, Ge. xxxv. 16-19. Rama was 
about 6 miles north-west of Jerusalem, 
near Bethel, and was some 10 or 12 miles 
from Bethlehem. The name Ramu sig- 
nifies an eminence, and was given to the 
town because it was situated on a hill. 
Rama is commonly supposed to be the 
same as the Arimathea of the New 
Testament—the place where Joseph 
lived who begged the body of Jesus. 
See Mat. xxvii, 57. This is also the 
same place in which Samuel was born, 
where he resided, died, and was buried, 
and where he anointed Saul as king, 
1Sa. i. 1, 19; ii. 11; viii. 4; xix. 18; xxv. 1. 
Mr. King, an American missionary, was 
at Rama—now called Romba—in 1824; 
and Mr. Whiting, another American 
missionary, was there in 1835. Mr. 
Whiting says: ‘‘The situation is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, It is about two 
hours distant from Jerusalem to the 
north-west, on an eminence com- 
manding a view of a wide extent of 
beautiful diversified country. Hills, 
plains, and valleys, highly cultivated 
fields of wheat and barley, vineyards 
and oliveyards, are spread out before 
you as on a map, and numerous villages 
are scattered here and there over the 
whole view. To the west and north- 
west, beyond the hill-country, appears 
the vast plain of Sharon, and farther 
still you took out upon the great und 
wide sea. It occurred to me as not im- 
probable that in the days of David and 
Solomon this place may have been a 
favourite retreat during the heat of 
summer, and that here the former may 
have often struck his sacred lyre. Some 
of the Psalms, or at least one of them 
(see Ps, civ. 25), seem to have been 
composed in some place which com- 
manded a view of the Mediterranean; 
and this is the only place, I believe, in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem that affords 
such a view.” 

Rama was once a strongly fortified 
city, but there is no city here at pre- 
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jand great mourning, Rachel weep- 

ing for her children, and would 
, not be comforted because they are 
; not. 


sent. A half-ruined Mohammedan 
mosque, which was originally a Chris- 
tian church, stands over the tomb of 
the prophet; besides which, a few 
{ miserable dwellings are the only build- 
ings that remain on this once-celebrated 
spot. Comp. Notes on Is, x. 29, The 
tomb of Rachel, which is supposed to 
mark the precise spot where Rachel was 
| buried (comp. Ge. xxxv. 18-20; xlviii. 
7), is near to Bethlehem, and she is re- 
presented as rising and weeping again 
over her children. ‘The tomb is a 
plain Saracenic mausoleum, having no 
claims to antiquity in its present form, 
but deeply interesting in sacred asso- 
ciations; for, by the singular consent 
of all authorities in such questions, it 
marks the actual site of her grave.”— 
The Land and the Book: vol. ii. 501. 

By a beautiful figure of speech, the 
prophet introduces the mother weeping 
over the tribe, her children, and with 
them weeping over the fallen destiny 
of Israel, and over the calamities about 
to come upon the land. Few images 
could be more striking than thus to 
introduce a mother, long dead, whose 
sepulchre was near, weeping bitterly 
over the terrible calamities that befell 
her descendants. The language and 
the image also aptly and beautifully 
expressed the sorrows of the mothers 
in Bethlehem when Herod slew their 
infant children. Under the cruelty of 
the tyrant almost every family was a 
family of tears, and well might there 
be lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning. 

We may remark here that the sacred 
writers were cautious of speaking of the 
characters of wicked men. Here was 
one of the worst men in the world, com- 
mitting one of the most awful crimes, 
and yet there is not a single mark of 
exclamation; there is not a single re- 
ference to any other part of his con- 
duct; there is nothing that could lead 
to the knowledge that his character in 
other respects was not upright. There 
is no wanton and malignant dragging 
‘am into the narrative that they might 
gratify malice in making free with a 
very bad character. What was to their 
purpose, they recorded; what was not, 
they left to others, This is the nature 
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19 But when Herod was dead, | 
behold, au angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth in a dream to Joseph in 
Egypt, 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel: *for they 
are dead which sought the young 
child’s life. 


q Ex.4.19. 


of religion. It does not speak evil of 
others except when necessary, nor then 
does it take pleasure in it. 

19. Herod was dead. See Notes on 


Herod 
the Great. 


Mariamne, 
his second wife. 


Aristobulus. 


Aristobulus 
(son of the above). 


Herod Agrippa 
(Acts xii. 1). 


Agrippa 
(ACIS XXV. 23, 
and xxvi. 2). 


Herod 
(Mark vi.2a). 


Herod 
the Great, 


Malthace, 
his fourth wife. 


Archelaus 
(Matt. ii. 22). 


Philip 
(luke iii. x). 


also called Herod, and these are the in- 
dividuals who are so frequently referred 
to in the New Testament during the 
ministry of the Saviour and the labours 
of the apostles. The above table will 
show at a glance the chief connec- 
tions of this family, as far as they are 
mentioned in the sacred history. 

20. They are dead who sought, &c. 
This either refers to Herod alone, as is 
not uncommon, using the plural num- 
ber for the singular; or it may refer to 
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21 And he arose, and took the 
young child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Israel. 

22 But when he heard that Ar- 
chelaus did reign in Judea in the 
room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwith- 
standing, being warned of God in 


ver. 15. Herod left three sons, and the 


kingdom was at his death divided be- 
tween them. To Archelaus was given Ju- 
dea, Idumea, and Samaria; to Philip, Ba- 
tanea and Trachonitis; to Antipas, Ga- 
hlee and Perea. Each of these was 


Herod 
the Great. 


Marianne, 
his third wife. 


Herodias, afterward 
wife of Herod Antipas 
(Mark vi. 22). 


Herod Philip 
(Mark vi.17). 


Salome 
(Mark vi. 22). 


Herod 
the Great. 


Cleopatra, 
his filth wife, 


Herodias, 
before married to 
her uncle Philip. 


Herod Antipas 
(Matt. xiv. 1). 


Herod and his son Axtipater. He was 
of the same cruel disposition as his 
father,and was put to death by his father 
about five days before his own death. 
22. He heard that Archelaus did reign. 
Archelaus possessed a cruel and tyran- 
nical disposition similar to his father. 
At one of the Passovers he caused 
3000 of the people to be put to death 
in the temple and city. For his crimes, 
after he had reigned nine years, he 
was banished by Augustus, the No- 
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a dream, he turned aside "into the 
parts of Galilee: 
7 ch.3.13; Lu.2.39. 


man emperor, to Gaul, where he died. 
Knowing his character, and fearing 
that he would not be safe, Joseph hesi- 
tated about going there, and was di- 
rected by God to go to Galilee, a place 
of safety. J The parts of Galilee. The 
country of Galilee. At this time the 
land of Palestine was divided into three 
arts: GALILEE, on the north; SAMARIA, 
in the middle; and JUDEA, on the south. 
Galilee was under the government of 
Herod Antipas, who was comparatively 
a mild prince, and in his dominions 
Joseph might find safety. 

23. And he came and dwelt. That is, 
he made it his permanent residence. 
The Lord Jesus, in fact, resided there 
until he entered on the work of his 
ministry—until he was about thirty 
years of age. QJ Jn acity called Naza- 
reth. This-was a small town, situated in 
Galilee, west of Capernaum, and not far 
from Cana. It was built partly in a val- 
ley and partly on the declivity of a hill, 
Lu, iv. 29. <A hill is yet pointed out, 
to the south of Nazareth, as the one 
from which the people of the place at- 
tempted to precipitate the Saviour. It 
was a place, at that time, proverbial for 
wickedness, Jn. iv. 46. It is now a 
large village, with a convent and two 
churches, One of the churches, called 
the Church. of the Annunciation, is the 
finest in the Holy Land, except that of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

A modern traveller describes Naza- 
reth as situated upon the declivity of a 
hill, the vale which spreads out before 
it resembling a circular basin encom- 
passed by mountains, Fifteen moun- 
tains appear to meet to form an inclo- 
sure for this beautiful spot, around 
which they rise like the edge of a shell, 
to guard it against intrusion. It is a 
rich and beautiful field, in the midst of 
barren mountains. 

Another traveller speaks of the streets 
as narrow and steep. The houses, which 
are flat-roofed, are about two hundred 
and fifty in number, and the inhabitants 
he estimates at 2000. The population 
of the place is variously stated, though 
the average estimate is 3000, of whom 
about 500 are Turks, and the residue 
nominal Christians. 

As all testimony to the truth and 
fidelity of the sacred narrative is im- 
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23 And he came and dwelt in a 
city called ‘Nazareth: that it might 
8 0n.1.45, 


portant, I will here introduce a passage 
from the journal of Mr. J: cwreth, an in- 
telligent modern traveller, especially as 
it is so full an illustration of the pas- 
sage of Luke already cited. 

‘* Nazareth is situated on the side, 
and extends nearly to the foot, of a 
hill, which, though not very high, is 
rather steep and overhanging. The 
eye naturally wanders over its summit 
in quest of some point from which it 
might probably be that the men of this 
place endeavoured to cast our Saviour 
down (Lu. iv. 29), but in vain; no rock 
adapted to such an object appears here. 
At the foot of the hill is a modest, 
simple plain, surrounded by low hills, 
reaching in length nearly a mile; in 
breadth, near the city, 150 yards; but 
farther south, about 400 yards. On this 
plain there are a few olive and fig trees, 
sufficient, or rather scarcely sufficient, 
to make the spot picturesque. Then 
follows a ravine, which gradually grows 
deeper and narrower toward the south; 
till, after walking about another mile, 
you find yourself in an immense chasm, 
with steep rocks on either side, from 
whence you behold, as it were beneath 
your feet and before you, the noble 
plain of Esdraelon. Nothing can he 
finer than the apparently immeasurable 
prospect of this plain, bounded on the 
south by the mountains of Samaria. 
The elevation of the hills on which the 
spectator stands in this ravine is very 
great; and the whole scene, when we 
saw it, was clothed in the most rich 
mountain-blue colour that can be con- 
ceived. At this spot, on the right hand 
of the ravine, is shown the rock to which 
the men of Nazareth are supposed to 
have conducted our Lord for the pur- 
pose of throwing him down. With the 
Testament in our hands we endeavoured 
to examine the probabilities of the spot; 
and I confess there is nothing in it 
which excites a scruple of incredulity 
inmy mind. The rock here is perpen- 
dicular for about fifty feet, down which 
space it would be easy to hurl a person 
who should be unawares brought to the 
summit, and his perishing would be a 
very certain consequence, That the 
spot might be at a considerable distance 
from the city is an idea not inconsistent 
with St. Luke’s account; for the expres- 
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be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene.’ 

¢Nu.6.18; Ju.18.5; 1 Sa.1.11; Am.2.10-12; Ac.21.5, 


sion, thrusting Jesus out of the city, and 
leading him to the brow of the hill on which 
their city was built, gives fair scope for 
imagining that in their rage and debate 
the Nazarenes might, without originally 
intending his murder, press upon him 
for a considerable distance after they 
had quitted the synagogue. The dis- 
tance, as already noticed, from modern 
Nazareth to the spot is scarcely two 
miles; a space which, in the fury of per- 
secution, might soon be passed over. 
Or, should this appear too considerable, 
it is by no means certain but that Na- 
zareth may at that time have extended 
through the principal part of the plain, 
which I have described as lying before 
the modern town. In this case, the 
distance ped over might not exceed 
amile. I can see, therefore, no reason 
for thinking otherwise than that this 
may be the real scene where our divine 
pole Jesus received so great a dis- 

onour from the men of his own coun- 
try and of his own kindred.” 

Mr. Fisk, an American missionary, 
was at Nazareth in the autumn of 1823. 
His description corresponds generally 
with that of Mr. Jowett. He estimates 
the population to be from 3000 to 5000, 
viz. Greeks, three hundred or four 
hundred families; Turks, two hundred; 
Catholics, one hundred; Greek Catho- 
lics, forty or fifty; Maronites, twenty or 
thirty; say in all seven hundred families. 
{| That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken, &c. The words here are not 
found in any of the books of the Old 
Testament, and there has been much 
difficulty in ascertaining the niece: 
of this passage. Some have suppose 
that Matthew meant to refer to Ju. xiii. 
5, to Samson as a type of Christ ; others 
that he refers to Is, xi. 1, where the 
descendant of Jesse is called ‘a 
Branch;” in the Hebrew Netzer. Some 
have supposed that he refers to some 
prophecy which was not recorded, but 
handed down by tradition. But these 
suppositions are not satisfactory. It is 
much more probable that Matthew re- 
fers not to any particular place, but to 
the leading characteristics of the pro- 
phecies respecting him. The following 
remarks may make this clear: Ist. He 
does not say ‘“‘by the prophet,” as in 
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CHAPTER III. 
N those days came *John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wil- 
derness of Judea, 
a Lu.3.2; Jn. 1.28. 


ch, i. 22; ii. 5, 15, but ‘by the pro- 
erie ” meaning no one particularly, 

ut the general character of the pro- 
phecies. 2d. The leading and most 
prominent prophecies respecting him 
were, that he was to be of humble life; 
to be despised and rejected. See Is. 
liii. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 12; Ps. xxii. 3d. The 
phrase ‘‘he shall be called” means the 
same as he shall be. 4th. The character 
of the people of Nazareth was such that 
they were proverbially despised and 
contemned, Jn. i. 46; vii. 52. To come 
from Nazareth, therefore, or to be a Na- 
zarene, was the same as to be despised, 
or to be esteemed of low birth; ¢o be a 
root out of dry ground, having no form or 
comeliness. ‘This was what had been 
predicted by all the prophets. When 

atthew says, therefore, that the pro- 
phecies were “‘ fulfilled,” his meaning is, 
that the predictions of the prophets that he 
sould be of a low and despised condition, 
and would be rejected, were Sully accom- 
plished in his being an inhabitant of Na- 
zareth, and despised as such. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Zn those days. ‘The days here re- 
ferred to cannot be those mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, for John was but 
six months older than Christ. Perhaps 
Matthew intended to embrace in his 
narrative the whole time that Jesus dwelt 
at Nazareth; and the meaning is, ‘‘ a 
those days while Jesus still dwelt at Na- 
zureth,” John began to preach. It is not 
probable that John began to baptize or 
preach long before the Saviour entered 
on his ministry; and, consequently, 
from the time that is mentioned in 
the close of the second chapter to that 
mentioned in the beginning of the third, 
an interval of twenty-five or more years 
elapsed. ([ John the Baptist. Or John 
the baptizer—so called from his principal 
office, that of baptizing. “Baptism, or 
the application of water, was a rite 
well known to the Jews, and practised 
when they admitted proselytes to their 
religion from heathenism. — a. 
| Preaching. The word rendered preach 
means to proclaim in the manner of a 
hea crier; to make proclamation. 

e discourses recorded in the New 


22 MATTHEW. [a.p. 26, 
2 And saying, Repent ye: for! the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


Testament are mostly brief, sometimes | from the Old Testament, and especi- 
consisting only of a single sentence. | ally from Daniel, ch. vii. 18, 14. The 
They were public proclamations of some i age had told of a.successor to 
great truth. Such appear to have been | David that should sit on his throne, 
the discourses of John, calling men to;1 Ki. ii. 4; viii. 25; Je. xxxiii, 17. 
repentance. { lu the wilderness of Ju-|'The Jews expected a great national 
dea. This country was-situated along | deliverer. They supposed that when 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, to the | the Messiah should appear, all the dead 
cast of Jerusalem. The word trans-| would be raised; that the judgment 
lated wilderness does not denote, as | would take place; and that the enemies 
with us, a place of boundless forests, | of the Jews would be destroyed, and 
entirely destitute of inhabitants; but aj|that they themselves would be ad- 
mountainous, rough, and thinly settled | vanced to great national dignity and 
country, covered to some considerable | honour. 
extent with forests and rocks, and| The in ee in which they were 
better fitted for pasture than for till- | accustomed to describe this event was 
ing. There were inhabitants in those | retained by our Saviour and his apos- 
places, and even villages, but they were } tles. Yet they early attempted to cor- 
the comparatively wnsetiled portions of | rect the common notions respecting his 
the country, 1 Sa, xxv. 1, 2. In the! reign. This was one design, doubtless, 
time of Joshua there were six cities in | of John in preaching repentance. In- 
what was then called u wilderness, Jos. | stead of summoning them to military 
xv. 61, 62. exercises, and collecting an army, which 
2. Repent ye. Repentance implies| would have been in accordance with 
sorrow for past offences (2 Co. vii. 10); | the expectations of the nation, he called 
a deep sense of the evil of sin as com-| them to a change of life; to the doctrine 
mitted against God (Ps. li. 4); and a| of repentance—a state of things far 
full purpose to turn from transgression | more accordant with the approach of a 
and to lead a holy lifo. A true peni- | kingdom of purity. 
tent has sorrow for sin, not only be-| The phrases ‘kingdom of God” and 
cause it is ruinous to his soul, but *‘*kmgdom of heaven” have been sup- 
chiefly because it is an offence against | posed to have a considerable variety of 
God, and is that abominable thing| meaning. Some have supposed that 
which he hates, Je. xliv. 4. It is| they refer to the state of things in 
produced by seeing the great danger; heaven; others, to the personal reign 
and misery to which it exposes us; by | of Christ on earth; others, that they 
seeing the justice and holiness of God | mean the church, or the reign of Christ 
(Job xlii. 6); and by seeing that our | in the hearts of hig people. There can 
sins have been committed against | be no doubt that there is reference in 
Christ, and were the cause of his death, | the words to the condition of things in 
Ze. xii. 10; Lu. xxii. 61, 62. There | heaven after this life. But the church 
are two words in the New Testament of God is a preparatory state to that 
translated repentance, one of which de-| beyond the grave—a state in which 
notes a change of mind, or a reformation | Christ pre-eminently rules and reigns 
of life; and the other, sorrow or regret|—and there is no doubt that the 
that sin has been committed. ‘The | phrases sometimes refer to the state of 
word used here is the former, calling | things in the church; and that they 
the Jews to a change of life, or a re- may refer, therefore, to the state of 
formation of conduct. In the time of | things which the Messiah was to set 
John the nation had become extremely | up — dis spiritual veiyn begurx in the 
wicked and corrupt, perhaps more so| church on earth, and completed in 
than at any preceding period. Hence | heazen. 
both he and Christ began their ministry |_| The expression “the kingdom of 
by calling the nation to repentance. | heaven is at hand’ would be best 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. | translated, “the reign of God draws 
The phrases kingdom of heaven, king- | near.” We do not say commonly of a 
dom of Christ, kingdom of God, are of | dingdom that it is movable, or that it 
frequent occurrence in the Bibie. They | approaches. A reign may be said to be 
all refer to the same thing. The ex- | at hand; and it may be said with pro- 
pectation of such a kingdom was taken | priety that the time when Christ would 
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3 For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying, 
The? voice of one crying in the 

b 8.40.3. 


reign was at hand. In this sense it is 
meant that the time when Christ should 
veign, or set up his kingdom, or begzn 
his dominion on earth, under the Chris- 
tian economy, was about to commence. 
The phrase, then, should not be con- 
fined to any period of that reign, but 
includes his whole dominion over his 
people on earth and in heaven. 

In the passage here it clearly means 
that the coming of the Messiah was 
near, or that the time of the reign of 
God which the Jews had expected was 
coming. 

The word heaven, or heavens, as it is 
in the original, means sometimes the 
place so called; and sometimes it is, by 
a figure of speech, put for the Great 
Being whose residence is there, as in 
Da. iv. 26: ‘‘the Heavens do rule.” See 
also Mar. xi. 80; Lu. xv. 18. As that 
kingdom was one of purity, it was pro- 
per that the people should prepare 
themselves for it by turning from their 
sins, and by bringing their hearts into 
a state suitable to his reign. 

3. The prophet Esaias. The prophet 
Isaiah. Esaias is the Greek mode of 
writing the name. This passage is taken 
from Is. xl. 3. It is here said to have 
been spoken in reference to John, the 
forerunner of Christ. The language is 
such as was familiar to the Jews, and 
such as they would understand. It was 
spoken at first with reference to the 
return from the captivity at Babylon. 
Anciently it was customary in the march 
of armies to send messengers, or pio- 
neers, before them to proclaim their 
approach; to provide for them; to re- 
move obstructions; to make roads, level 
hills, fill up valleys, &c. Isaiah, de- 
scribing the return from Babylon, uses 
language taken from that custom, A 
crier, or herald, is introduced. In the 
vast deserts that lay between Babylon 
and Judea he is represented as lifting 
up his voice, and, with authority, com- 
manding a public road to be made for 
the return of the captive Jews, with the 
Lord as their deliverer. ‘‘ Prepare his 
ways, make them straight,” says he. 
The meaning in Isaiah is, ‘‘ Let the 
valleys be exalted, or filled up, and the 
hills be levelled, and a straight, level 
highway be prepared, that they may 
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wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 
+ Aud the same John chad his 

e 2 Ki.1.8; ch.11.8. 


march with ease and safety.” See Notes 


on Is. xl. 3, 4. The custom here re- 
ferred to is continued in the East at the 
present time. ‘‘ When Ibrahim Pasha 

roposed to visit certain places on Le- 

anon, the emeers and sheiks sent forth 
a general proclamation, somewhat in 
the style of Isaiah’s exhortation, to all 
the inhabitants, to assemble along the 
proposed route and prepare the way 

efore him. The same was done in 1845, 
on a grand scale, when the present 
sultan visited Brousa. The stones 


. were gathered out, the crooked places 


straightened, and the rough ones made 
level and smooth.”—Tke Lund and the 
Book, vol. i. p. 105, 106. 

As applied to John, the passage means 
that he was sent to remove obstructions, 
and to prepare the people for the com- 
ing of the Messiah, like a herald going 
before an army on the march, to make 
preparations for its coming. 

4, His raiment of camel’s hair. His 
clothing. This is not the fine hair of 
the camel from which our elegant cloth 
is made called camlet, nor the more ele- 
gant stuff brought from the East Indies 
under the name of camel's hair, but the 
long shaggy hair of the camel, from 
which a coarse cheap cloth is made, 
still worn by the poorer classes in the 
East, and by monks. This dress of the 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle, it 
seems, was the common dress of the 
prophets, 2 Ki. i. 8; Zec. xiii. 4. {J His 
meat. was locusts. His food. These con- 
stituted the food of the common people. 
Among the Greeks the vilest of the 
people used to eat them; and the fact 
that John made his food of them is 
significant of his great poverty and 
humble life. The Jews were allowed 
to eat them, Le. xi. 22. Locusts are 
flying insects, and are of various kinds. 
The green locusts are about 2 inches 
in length and about the thickness of a 
man’s finger. The common brown locust 
is about 3 inches long. The general 
form and appearance of the locust is 
not unlike the grasshopper. They were 
one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. x.). 
In Eastern countries they are very 
numerous. They appear in such quan- 
tities as to darken the sky, and de- 
vour in a short time every green thing. 
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raiment of camel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about his loins: and 


The whole earth is sometimes covered 
with them for many leagues, Joel i. 
4; Is, xxxiii. 4, 5. ‘Some species 
of the locust are eaten at this day in 
Eastern countries, and are even es- 
teemed a delicacy when properly cooked. 
After searing of the legs and wings, and 
taking out the entrails, they stick them 
in long rows upon wooden spits, roast 
them at the fire, and then proceed to 
devour them with great zest. There 
are also other ways of preparing them. 
For example: they cook them and dress 
them in oil; or, having dried them, they 
pulverize them, and, when other food 
is scarce, make bread of the meal. The 
Bedouins pack them with salt in close 
masses, which they carry in their lea- 
thern sacks. From these they cut 
slices as they may need them. It is 
singular that even learned men have 
suffered themselves to hesitate about 
understanding these passages of the 
literal locust, when the fact that these 
are eaten by the Orientals is so abun- 
dantly proved by the concurrent testi- 
mony of travellers. One of them says 
they are brought to market on strings 
in all the cities of Arabia, and that he 
saw an Arab on Mount Sumara who had 
collected a sackful of them. They are 
prepared in different ways. An Arab 
in Egypt, of whom he requested that 
he would immediately eat locusts in his 
presence, threw them upon the glowing 
coals; and after he supposed they were 
roasted enough, he took them by the 
legs and head, and devoured the re- 
mainder at one mouthful. 
Arabs have them in quantities they 
roast or dry them in an oven, or boil 
them and eat them with salt. The 
Arabs in the kingdom of Morocco boil 
the locusts; and the Bedouinseat locusts, 
which are collected in great quautities 
in the beginning of April, when they 
are easily caught. After having been 
roasted a little upon the iron plate on 
which bread is baked, they are dried in 
the sun, and then put into large sacks, 
with the mixture of a little salt. They 
are never served up as a dish, but every 
one takes a handful of them when 
hungry” (Un. Bib. Dic.). Burckhardt, 
one of the most trustworthy of travel- 
lers, says: ‘‘ All the Bedawins of Arabia 
and the inhabitants of towns in Nejd 
end Hedjaz are accustomed to eat lo- 
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his meat was “locusts and wild 
honey. 


@ Le.11.22. 


custs.” ‘‘T have seen at Medina and 
Tayf locust-shops, where these animals 
were sold by measure. In Egyp 


t and 
Nubia they are only eaten by the poorest 
beggars” (The Land and the Book, ii. 
107). ‘* Locusts,” says Dr. Thomson 
(The Land and the Book, ii. 108), ‘‘are not 
eaten in Syria by any but the Bedawin 
on the extreme frontiers, and it is al- 
ways spoken of as an inferior article of 
food, and regarded by most with dis- 
gust and loathing—tolerated only by 
the very poorest people. John the 
Baptist, however, was of this class either 
from necessity or election.” It is re- 
markable that not only in respect to his 
food, but also in other respects, the 
peculiarities in John’s mode of life have 
their counterparts in the present habits 
of the same class of persons. ‘‘The 
coat or mantle of camel’s hair is seen 
still on the shoulders of the Arab who 
escorts the traveller through the desert, 
or of the shepherd who tends his flocks 
on the hills of Judea or in the valley 
of the Jordan. It is made of the thin, 
coarse hair of the camel, and not of the 
fine hair, which is manufactured into a 
species of rich cloth. I was told that 
both kinds of raiment are made on a 
large scale at Nablus, the ancient She- 
chem. The ‘leathern girdle’ may be 
seen around the body of the common 
labourer, when fully dressed, almost 
anywhere; whereas-men of wealth take 
special pride in displaying a rich sash 
of silk or some other costly fabric” 
(Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture, p. 
104). {Tf Wild honey. Thiswas probably 
the honey that he found in the rocks of 
the wilderness, Palestine was often 
called the land flowing with milk and 
honey, Ex. iii. 8,17; xii. 5. Bees were 
kept with great care, and great num- 
bers of them abounded in the fissures 
of trees and the clefts of rocks, ‘‘ Bees 
abound there still, not only wild, but 
hived, aswithis. I sawa great number 
of hives in the old castle near the Pools 
of Solomon; several, also, at Deburieh, 
at the foot of Tabor; and again at Mej- 
del, the Magdala of the New Testament, 
on the Lake of Tiberias. Maundrell 
says that he saw ‘bees very industrious 
about the blossoms’ between Jericho 
and the Dead Sea, which must have 
been within the limits of the very ‘de- 
sert’ in which John ‘did eat locusts and 
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5 Then went out to him Jerusa- 
lem, and all Judea, and all the re- 
gion round about Jordan, 


wild honey’” (Hackett’s Illustrations of 
Scripture, p. 104). There is also a spe- 
cies of honey called wild honey, or zcood 
honey (1 Sa. xiv. 27, margin), or honey- 
dew, produced by certain little insects, 
and deposited on the leaves of trees, 
and flowing from them in great quan- 
tities to the ground. See1 Sa. xiv. 24- 
27. This is said to be produced still in 
Arabia, and perhaps it was this which 
John lived upon. 

5. Jerusalem. The people of Jerusa- 
lem. f All Judea. Many people from 
Judea. It does not mean that literally 
all the people went, but that great 
multitudes went. Itwasgeneral. Jer- 
usalem was in the part of the country 
called Judea. Judea was situated on 
the west side of the Jordan. See Notes 
on Mat. ii. 22. { Region about Jordan. 
On the east and west side of the river. 
Near to Jordan. 

6. Were baptized. The word baptize 
signifies originally to tinge, to dye, to 
stain, as those who dye clothes. It here 
means to cleanse or wash anything by 
the application of water. See Notes on 
Mar. vii. 4. Washing, or ablution, was 
much in use among the Jews, as one of 
the rites of their religion, Nu. xix. 7; 
He. ix. 10. It was not customary, how- 
ever, among them to baptize those who 
were converted to the Jewish religion 
until after the Babylonish captivity. 
At the time of John, and for some time 
previous, they had been accustomed to 
administer a rite of baptism, or washing, 
to those who became proselytes to their 
religion; that is, to those who were 
converted from being Gentiles. This 
was done to signify that they renounced 
the errors and worship of the Pagans, 
and as significant of their becoming 
pure by embracing a new religion. It 
was a solemn rite of wushing, significant 
of cleansing from their former sins, and 
purifying them for the peculiar service 
of Jehovah. John found this custom 
in use; and as he was calling the Jews 
to a new dispensation—to a change in 
their form of religion—he administered 
this rite of baptism, or washing, to sig- 
nify the cleansing from sin, the adopt- 
ing of the new dispensation, or the 
fitness for the pure reign of the Messiah. 
He applied an old ordinance to a new 
purpose. As it was used by him it was 
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6 And were baptized of him in 
Jordan, ‘confessing their sins. 
¢ Ac.1,5; 2.38; 19.4,15,18. 


significant rite, or ceremony, intended 
to denote the putting away of impurity, 
and a purpose to be pure in heart and 
life. The Hebrew word (Tabal) which 
is rendered by the word baptize, occurs 
in the Old Testament in the following 
places, viz.: Le. iv. 6; xiv. 6, 51; Nu. 
xix. 18; Ru. ii. 14; Ex. xii. 22; De. 
xxxiii, 24; Ezr. xxiii. 15; Job ix. 31; 
Le. ix. 9; 1 Sa. xiv. 27 (tice); 2 Ki. v. 
14; viii. 15; Ge. xxxvii. 31; Jos. iii. 
15. It occurs in no other places; and 
from a careful examination of these 
passages its meaning among the Jews is 
to be derived. From these passages it 
will be seen that its radical meaning 
is neither to sprinkle nor to immerse. 
It is to dip, commonly for the purpose 
of sprinkling, or for some other pur- 
pose. Thus, to dip the finger, we. a 
part of the finger, in blood—enough to 
sprinkle with, Le. iv. 6. To dip a liv- 
ing bird, and cedar wood, and scarlet, 
and hyssop, in the blood of the bird 
that was killed, for the purpose of 
sprinkling ; where it could not be that 
all these would be immersed in the blood 
of a single bird, Le. xiv. 6. To dip 
hyssop in the water, to sprinkle with, 
Nu. xix. 18. To dip a portion of bread 
in vinegar, Ru. ii. 14. To dip the feet 
in oil—an emblem of plenty, De. xxxiii. 
24. To dye, or stain, Eze. xxiii. 15. 
‘To plunge into a ditch, so as to defile 
the clothes, Job ix. 31. To dip the 
exd of a staff in honey, 1 Sa. xiv. 27. 
To dip in Jordan—a declaration _re- 
specting Naaman the Syrian, 2 Ki. v. 
14. The direction of the prophet was 
to wash himself (ver. 10), and this 
shows that he understood washing and 
baptizing to mean the same thing. To 
dip a towel, or quilt, so as to spread it 
on the face of a man to smother him, 
2 Ki. viii. 15. In none of these cases 
can it be shown that the meaning of 
the word is to immerse entirely. But 
in nearly all the cases the notion of 
applying the water to a part only of 
the person or object, though it was by 
dipping, is necessarily to be supposed. 
In the New Testament the word, in 
various forms, occurs eighty times; 
fifty-seven with reference to persons. 
Of these fifty-seven times, it is followed 
by ‘‘in” (sv) eighteen times, asin water, 
in the desert, 7x Jordan; nine times by 
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7 But when he saw many. of the | generation of vipers, who hath 
Pharisees and Sadducees come to| warned you to *flee from the wrath 
his baptisin, he said unto them, /O | to come? 


J 18.59.53; ch.22.34; 23.33; Lu.3.7. 


into” (us), as into the name, &c., zxto 
Christ; once it is followed by er (Ac. 
ii. 38), and twice by ‘‘for” (vzeg), 1 Cor. 
xv. 29, 

The following remarks may be made 
in view of the investigation of the 
meaning of this word: Ist. That in 
baptism it is possible, perhaps probable, 
that the notion of dipping would be 
the one that would occur to a Jew. 
2d. It would xot occur to him that the 
word meant of necessity to dip entirely, 
or completely to immerse. 3d. The 
notion of washing would be the one 
which would most readily occur, as 
connected with a religious rite. See 
the cases of Naaman, and Mar. vii. 4 
(Greek). 4th. It cannot be proved from 
an examination of the es in 
the Old and New Testaments that the 
idea of a complete immersion ever was 
connected with the word, or that it 
ever in any case occurred. If those 
who were baptized went into the water, 
still it is not proved by that that the 
only mode of baptism was by immer- 
sion, as it might have been by pouriny, 
though they were in the water. 5th. 
It is not positively enjoined anywhere 
in the New Testament that the only 
mode of baptism shall be by an entire 
submersion of the body under water. 
Without such a precept it cannot be 
made obligatory on people of all ages, 
nations, and climes, even if it were 
probable that in the mild climate of 
Judea it was the usual mode. J Jn 
Jordan. The River Jordan is the eas- 
tern boundary of Palestine or Judea. 
It rises in Mount Lebanon, on the 
north of Palestine, and runs in a 
southerly direction, anderyround, for 13 
miles, and then bursts forth with a 
great noise at Cesarea Philippi. It 
then unites with two small streams, 
and runs some miles farther, and emp- 
tics into the Lake Aferom. From this 
small lake it flows 13 miles, and then 
falls into the Lake Gennesareth, other- 
wise called the Sea of Tiberias or the 
Sea of Galilee. Through the middle of 
this lake, which is 15 miles long and 
from 6 to 9 broad, it flows undisturbed, 
and preserves a southerly direction for 
about 70 miles, and then falls into the 
Dead Sea. The Jordan, at its entrance 


g J3e.51.6; Ro.1.18. 


into the Dead Sea, is about 90 feet 


wide. It fl.ws in many places with 
great rapidity, and when swollen by 
rains pours like an impetuous torrent. 
It formerly regularly overflowed its 
banks in time of harvest, that is, in 
March, in some places 600 paces, Jos. 
ni. 15; 1 Ch. xii. 15. These banks are 
covered with small trees and shrubs, 
and afford a convenient dwelling for 
wild beasts. Allusion is often made to 
these thickets in the sacred Scriptures, 
Je. xlix. 19; 1. 44. On the reason why 
a river, or a place abounding in water, 
was selected for administering baptism, 
see Notes on Jn. iii. 28. 

7. Pharisees and Sadducees. The Jews 
were divided into three great sects— 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes, In addition to these, some 
smaller sects are mentioned in the New 
Testament and by Josephus: the Her- 
odians, probably political friends of 
Herod ; the Galileans, a branch of the 
Pharisees; and the Therapcute, a branch 
of the Essenes, but converts from the 
Greeks. The three principal sects are 
supposed to have originated about 150 
years before Christ, as they are men- 
tioned by Josephus at that time in his 
history. Of course nothing is said of 
them in the Old Testament, as that was 
finished about 400 years before the 
Christian era. 

I. THe PHuHaRIsuEsS were the most 
numerous and wealthy sect of the Jews. 
They derived their name from the 
Hebrew word Pharask, which signifies 
to set apart, or to separate, because 
they separated themselves from the rest 
of their countrymen, and professedly 
devoted themselves to peculiar strict- 
ness in religion. Their leading tenets 
were the following: that the world was 
governed by fate, or by a. fixed decree 
of God; that the souls of men were 
immortal, and were either eternally 
happy or miserable beyond the grave; 
that the dead would be raised; that 
there were angels, good and bad; that 
God was under obligation to bestow 
peculiar favour on the Jews; and that 
they were justified by their own con- 
formity to the law. They were proud, 
haughty, self-righteous, and held the 
common people in great disrespect, Jn. 
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vii. 49. They sought the offices of the 
state, and affected great dignity. They 
were ostentatious in their religious wor- 
ship, praying in the corners of the 
streets, and seeking publicity in the 
bestowment of alms. They sought 
principally external cleanliness, and 
dealt much in ceremonial ablutions and 
washing. 

Some of the laws of Moses they main- 
tained very strictly. In addition to the 
written laws, they held to a multitude 
which they maintained had come down 
from Moses by tradition. These they 
felt themselves as much bound to ob- 
serve as the written law. Under the 
influence of these laws they washed 
themselves before meals with great 
scrupulousness; they fasted twice a 
week—on Thursday, when they sup- 
posed Moses ascended Mount Sinai, and 
on Monday, when he descended; they 
wore broad phylacteries, and enlarged 
the fringe or borders of their garments ; 
they loved the chief rooms at: feasts, 
and the chief seats in the synagogues. 
They were in general a corrupt, hypo- 
critical, office-seeking, haughty class of 
men. There are, however, some honour- 
able exceptions recorded, Ac. v. 34; 
perhaps, also, Mar. xv. 48; Lu. ii. 25; 
ae 51; Jn. xix. 38, 39-42; iii. 1; vii. 


II. THE SADDUCEES are supposed to 
have taken their name from Sadok, who 
flourished about 260 years before the 
Christian era. He was a pupil of Anti- 
gonus Socheeus, president of the sanhe- 
drim, or great council of the nation. 
He had taught the duty of serving God 
disinterestedly, without the hope of re- 
ward or the fear of punishment. Sadok, 
not properly understanding the doc- 
trine of his master, drew the inference 
that there was no future state of re- 
wards or’ punishments, and_ on this 
belief he founded the sect. The other 
notions which they held, all to be traced 
to this leading doctrine, were: 1st. 
That there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit (Mat. xxii. 23; Ac. 
xxiii. 8); and that the soul of man per- 
ishes with the body. 2d. They rejected 
the doctrine of fate or decrees. 3d. 
They rejected all traditions, and pro- 
fessed to receive only the books of the 
Old Testament. They were far less 
numerous than the Pharisees, but their 
want of numbers was compensated, in 
some degree, by their wealth and 
standing in society. Though they did 
not generally seek office, yet several of 
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eee were advanced to the high-priest- 
ood. 

III. Tue Essenes, a third sect of the 
Jews, are not mentioned in the New 
Testament. They differed from both 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. They 
were Jewish monks or hermits, passing 


their time little in society, but mostly in 
| places of obscurity and retirement. 


It 
is not probable, therefore, that our Sa- 
viour often, if ever, encountered them; 
and this, it is supposed, is the reason 
why they are not mentioned in the New 
Testament. They were a contemplative 
sect, having little to do with the com- 
mon business of life. The property 
which they possessed they held tx com- 
mon. They denied themselves, in a 
great measure, the usual comforts of 
life, and were exceedingly strict in the 
observance of the duties of religion. 
They were generally more pure than 
the rest of the Jews, and appear to have 
been an unambitious, a modest, and 
retiring sort of people. The two sexes 
were not in company except on the 
Sabbath, when they partook of their 
coarse fare, bread and salt only, to- 
gether. They practised dancing in their 
worship. Few of them were married; 
they were opposed to oaths, and they 
asserted that slavery was repugnant to 


nature. In regard to doctrine, they did 


not differ materially from the Pharisees, 
except that they objected to the sacri- 
fices of slain animals, and of course did 
not visit the temple, and were not, 
therefore, likely to come into public 
contact with the Saviour. They per- 
petuated their sect by proselytes, and 
by taking orphan children to train up. 
The other sects of the Jews were too 
insignificant to demand any particular 
notice here. It may be said of the 
Jews generally that they possessed little 
of the spirit of religion; that they had 
corrupted some of the most important 
doctrines of the Bible; and that they 
were an ignorant, proud, ambitious, and 
sensual people. There was great pro- 
priety, therefore, in John’s proclaiming 
to them the necessity of repentance. 
Generation of vipers. Vipers are a 
species of serpents, from 2 to 5 feet in 
length and about an inch thick, with a 
fiat head. They are of an ash or yel- 
lowish colour, speckled with long brown 
spots. There is no serpent that is more 
poisonous. The person bitten by them 
swells up almost immediately, and falls 
down dead. See Ac. xxviii. 6. The 
word serpent, or viper, is used to denote 
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8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repeutance!: 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise 


up children unto Abraham. 
lor, answerable to amendment of life. 


both cunning and malignancy. In the 
phrase ‘‘be ye wise as serpents” (Mat. 
x. 16), it means be prudent, or wise, 
referring to the account in Ge. iii. 1-6. 
Among the Jews the serpent was re- 
garded as the symbol of cunning, cir- 
cumspection, and prudence. It was so 
regarded in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
In the phrase ‘‘ generation of vipers” 
(Mat. xii. 34), the viper is the symbol 
of wickedness, of envenomed malice—a 
symbol drawn from the venom of the 
serpent. It is not quite certain in 
which of these senses the phrase is used 
in this place. Probably it is used to 
denote their malignancy and wicked- 
ness. {J Wrath to come. John expresses 
his astonishment that sinners so har- 
dened and so hypocritical as they were 
should have been induced to flee from 
coming wrath. The wrath to come 
means the divine indignation, or the 
punishment that will come on the 
guilty. See 1 Th. i. 10; 2 Th. i. 8, 9. 

8. Briag forth therefore fruits, &c. 
That is, the proper fruits of reforma- 
tion; the proper evidence that you are 
sincere. Bo not bring your cunning 
and dissimulation to this work; carry 
not your hypocrisy into your professed 
repentance, but evince your sincerity 
by forsaking sin, and thus give evi- 
dence that this coming to Jordan to be 
baptized is not an act of dissimulation. 
No discourse could have been more ap- 
kl aera or more cufting. WY Fruits. 

sonduct. See Mat. vii. 16-19. J Aeet 
for repentance. Fit for repentance; ap- 
propriate to it—the proper expression 
of repentance. 

9. And think not to say, &e. They 
regarded it as sufficient righteousness 
that they were descended from so holy 
& man as Abraham. Comp. Jn. viii. 
33-37, 53. John assured them that this 
was a matter of small consequence in 
the sight of God. Of the very stones of 
the Jordan he could raise up children 
to Abraham. The meaning seems to be 
this: God, from these stones, could 
more easily raise up those who should 
be worthy children of Abraham, or be 
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10 And now also the aze is laid 
unto the root of the trees: there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit, “is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 

11 I‘ indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance: but he 

hk Jn,15.6. ¢ Lu.3.16; Ac.19.4. 


like him, than simply, because you are 
descendants of Abrahar, make you, 
who are proud and hypocritical, sub- 
jects of the Messiah’s kingdom. Or, in 
other words, mere xativity, or the privi- 
leges of birth, avail nothing where there 
is not rightéousness of life. Some have 
supposed, however, that by these stones 
he meant the Roman soldiers, or the 
heathen, who might also have attended 
on his ministry; and that God could of 
then raise up children to Abraham. 

10. The axe is luid at the root of the 
tree. Laying the axe at the root of a 
tree is intended to denote that the tree 
is to be cut down. It was not merely 
to be trimmed, or to be cut about the 
limbs, but the very tree itself was to be 
struck. That is, a searching, trying 
kind of i pega gn has been commenced. 
A kingdom of justice is to be set up. 
Principles and conduct are to be in- 
vestigated. No art, no dissimulation, 
will be successful. Men are to be tried 
by their lives, not by birth or profession. 
They who are not found to bear this 
test are to be rejected. The very root 
shall feel the blow, and the fruitless tree 
shall fall. This is a beautiful and very 
striking figure of speech, and a very 
direct threatening of future wrath. 
John regarded them as making a fair 
and promising profession, as trees do 
in blossom. But he told them, also, 
that they should bear fruit as well as 
flowers. Their professions of repentance 
were not enough. They should show, 
by a holy life, that their profession was 
genuine. 

11. Whose shues I am not worthy to 
bear. The word here translated shoes 
has a signification different from what 
it has in our language. At first, in 
order to keep the feet from the sharp 
stones or the humaine sand, small pieces 
of wood were fastened to the soles of 
the feet, called sandals. . Leather, or 
skins of beasts dressed, afterward were 
used. The foot was not covered at 
all, but the sandal, or piece of leather 
or wood, was bound by thongs. The 
people put off these when they enter 
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that cometh after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not wor- 
thy to bear: *he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire: 

k Ac.1.5. 


a house, and put them on when they 
leave it. ‘T'o unloose and bind on san- 
dals, on such occasions, was formerly 


Egyptian Sandals. 


the business of the lowest servants. The 
expression in this place, therefore, de- 
notes great humility, and John says 
that he was not worthy to be the ser- 
vant of him who should come after him. 
{| Shall baptize you. Shall send upon you 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God is 
frequently represented as being poured 
out upon his people, Pr. i. 23; Is. xliv. 
3; Joel ii. 28, 29; Ac. ii. 17, 18. The 
baptism of the Holy Spirit is the same, 
therefore, as the sending of his influ- 


ences to convert, purify, and guide the ' 


soul. 9 Lhe Holy Ghost. The third 
person of the adorable Trinity, whose 
office it is to enlighten, renew, sanctify, 
and comfort the soul. 
mised by the Saviour to convince of sin, 
Jn. xvi. 8; to enlighten or teach the 
disciples, Jn. xiv. 26; xvi. 13; to com- 
fort them in the absence of the Saviour, 
Jn. xiv. 18; xvi. 7; to change the heart, 
Tit. iii. 5. 
Holy Ghost means that the Messiah 
would send upon the world a far more 
powerful and mighty influence than 
had attended the preaching of John. 
Many more would be converted. A 
mighty change would take place. His 
ministry would not affect the external 
life only, but the heart, the motives, the 
soul; end would produce rapid and per- 
manent changes in the lives of men. 
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12 Whose’ fan 7s in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the gar- 
ner; but he will “burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire. 

7 Mal.3.2,3. m Ps.1.4; Mal.4.1; Mar.9.44. 


| See Ac. ii. 17,18. With fire. This 
| expression has been variously under- 
| stood. Some have supposed that John 
refers to the afflictions and persecu- 
| tions with which men would be tried 
| under the Gospel; others, that the word 
| fire means judyment or wrath. Accor- 
ding to this latter interpretation, the 
meaning is that he would baptize a 
portion of mankind—those who were 
willing to be his followers—with the 
Holy Ghost, but the rest of mankind— 
the wicked—with fire; that is, with 
judgment and wrath. Fire is a symbol 
of vengeance. See Is. v. 24; lxi. 2; 
lxvi. 24. If this be the meaning, as 
seems to be probable, then John says 
that the ministry of the Messiah would 
be far more powerful than his was. It 
would be more searching and trying; 
and they who were not fitted to abide 
the test would be cast into eternal fire. 
Others have supposed, however, that 
by re, here, John intends to express 
the idea that the preaching of the Mes- 
siah would be refining, powerful, puri- 
fying, as fire is sometimes an emblem 
of purity, Mal. iii. 2. It is difficult to 
ascertain the precise meaning farther 
than that his ministry would be very 
trying, purifying, searching. Multi- 
tudes would be converted; and those 
who were not true penitents would not 
be able, to abide the trial, and would 
, be driven away. 

12. His fun. The word here used 
-and rendered fun rather means a vin- 
nowing shovel, used for throwing the 
grain, after it was threshed, into the 
air, that the chaff might be driven 
away by the wind. ‘This mode of 
separating the grain from the chaff is 
| still practised in the East. It is not 
probable that the fan, as the term is 
now used, was known to the Orientals 
as an instrument for cleaning grain. 
See Notes on Is. xxx. 24. { J/is floor. 
The threshing-floor was an open space, 
or area, in the field, usually on an ele- 
vated part of the land, Ge. 1. 10. It 
had no covering or walls. It was a 
space of ground thirty or forty paces 
‘in diameter, and made smooth by roll- 
| ing it or treading it hard. A high place 
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13 Then” cometh Jesus from Gal- 
ilee to Jordan, unto John to be 
baptized of him. 

14 But John forbade him, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me? 

15 And Jesus answering said 

n Mar.1.9; Lu.32l. 


was selected for the purpose of keeping 
it dry, and for the convenience of win- 
nowing the grain by the wind. The 

ain was usually trodden out by oxen. 
sometimes it was beaten with flails, as 
with us; and sometimes with a sharp 
threshing instrument, made to roll over 
the grain and to cut the straw at the 
same time. See Notes on Is, xli. 15. 
“I Shall purge. Shall cleanse or purify. 
Shall remove the chaff, &e. J The gar- 
ner. The granary, or place to deposit 
the wheat. { Unguenchable fire. Fire 
that shall not be extinguished, that 
will utterly consume it. By the floor, 
here, is represented the Jewish people. 
By the wheat, the righteous, or the people 
of God. By the chajf, the wicked. They 
are often represented as being driven 
away like chaff before the wind, Job 
xxi. 18; Ps. i. 4; Is. xvii. 18; Ho. xiii. 
13. They are also represented as chaff 
which the fire consumes, Is. v. 24. This 
image is often used to express judg- 
ments, Is. xli. 15: ‘‘Thou shall thresh 
the mountains and beat them small, 
and shalt make the hills as chaff.” By 
the unquenchable fire is meant the 
eternal suffering of the wicked in hell, 
2 Th. i. 8, 9; Mar. ix. 48; Mat. xxv. 41. 

13. Then cometh Jesus. -The Saviour 
is now introduced as about to enter on 
his work, or as about t6 be solemnly set 
apart to his great office of Messiah and 
Redeemer, The expression ‘‘cometh” 
implies that the act was voluntary on 
his part; that he went for that purpose 
and for no other. He left the part of 
Galilee—Nazareth— where he had lived 
for nearly thirty years, and went to the 
vicinity of the Jordan, where John was 
baptizing the people in great numbers, 
that he might be set apart to his work. 
The occasion was doubtless chosen in 
order that it might be as public and 
solemn as possible. It is to be remem- 
bered, also, that it was the main pur- 
pose of John’s appointment to tntroduce 
the Messiah to the world, ver. 3. {J Zo 
he baptized of him. Byhim. Baptism 
was not in his case a symbol of personal 
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unto him, Suffer zt to be so now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness. Then he suifered 
him. 

16 And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of 
the water: and, lo, the heavens 


reformation and repentance, for he was 
sinless; but it was a solemn rite by 
which he was set apart to his great 
office. It is true, also, that although 
he was personally holy, and that the 
baptism in his case had a different 
signification, in this respect, from that 
which is implied when it is administered 
now, yet that even in /7s case the great 
idea always implied in the ordinance of 
baptism had a place; for it was a sym- 
bol of holiness or purity in that great 
system of religion which he was about 
to set up in the world. 

14. John forbade him. Refused him. 
T £ have need. It is more fit that J 
should be baptized with ‘hy baptism, 
the Holy Ghost, than that thou should’ 
est be baptized in water by me. I am 
a sinner, and unworthy to administer 
this to the Messiah. 

15. Thus it becometh us. Tt is fit and 
proper. And though you may feel your- 
self unworthy, yet it is proper it should 
be done. {J All righteousness. There 
was no particular precept in the Old 
Testament requiring this, but he chose 
to give the sanction of his example to 
the baptism of John, as to a divine 
ordinance. The phrase ‘all righteous- 
ness,” here, is the same as a righteous 
institution or appointment. Jesus had 
no sin. But he was about to enter on 
his great work. It was proper that he 
should be set apart by his forerunner, 
and show his connection with him, and 
give his approbation to what John had 
done. He submitted to the ordinance 
of baptism, also, in order that occasion 
might be taken, at the commencement 
of his work, for God publicly to declare 
his approbation of him, and his solemr 
appointment to the office of the Messiah. 

16. Out of the water. This shows that 
he had descended fo the river. It liter- 
ally means, ‘“‘he went up directly FRoM 
the water.” The original does not imply 
that they had descended into the river, 
and it cannot be proved, therefore, 
from this passage, that his baptism was 
by immersion; nor can it be proved that 
even if his baptism was by immersion, 
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were opened unto him, and he saw 
thee Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and lighting upon him: 

o 18.11.93 42.1; 61.1; Jn.3.34. 


that therefore the same mode is binding 


on men now. In order to demonstrate 
from this passage that immersion is 
essential, it 1s necessary to demonstrate, 
(a) that he went info the river; (b) 
that, being there, he was wholly im- 
mersed; (c) that the fact that he was 
immersed, if he was, proves that all 
others must be, in order that there could 
be a valid baptism. Neither of these 
three things has ever been demon- 
strated from this passage, nor can they 
be. J The heavens were opened uato him. 
This was done while he was praying, 
Lu. iii. 21. The ordinances of religion 
will be commonly ineffectual without 
prayer. If in those ordinances we look 
to God, we may expect that he will 
bless us; the heavens will be opened, 
light will shine upon our path, and we 
shall meet with the approbation of God. 
The expression, ‘the heavens were 
opened,” is one that commonly denotes 
the appearance of the clouds when it 
lightens. The heavens appear to open 
or give way. Something of this kind 
probably appeared to John at this time. 
The same appearance took place at 
Stephen's death, Ac. vii. 56. The ex- 
pression means, he was permitted to 
see far into the heavens beyond what 
the natural vision would allow. {[ Zo 
him. Some have referred this to Jesus, 
others to John. It probably refers to 
John. See Jn. i, 33. It was a testi- 
mony given to John that this was the 
Messiah. { He saw. John saw. Ff The 
Spirit of God. See ver. 11. This was 
the third person of the Trinity, de- 
scending upon him in the form of a 
dove, Lu. iii. 22. The dove, among the 
Jews, was the symbol of purity of heart, 
harmlessness, and gentleness, Mat. x. 
16; comp. Ps. lv. 6,7. The form chosen 
here was doubtless an emblem of the 
innocence, meekness, and tenderness of 
the Saviour. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit, in this manner, was the public 
approbation of Jesus (Jn. i. 33), and a 
sign of his being set apart to the office 
of the Messiah. We are not to suppose 
that there was any change wrought in 
the moral character of Jesus, but only 
that he was publicly set apart to his 
work, and solemnly approved by God in 
the office to which he was appointed. 
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17 And, lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, >This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. 

p Ps.2.7; Lu.9.35; Ep.1.6; 2 Pe.1.17. 


17. A coice from heaven. A voice from 
God. Probably this was heard by all 
who were present. This voice, or sound, 
was repeated on the mount of trans- 
figuration, Mat. xvii. 5; Lu. ix. 35, 35; 
2 Pe. i. 17. It was also heard just be- 
fore his death, and was then supposed 
by many to be thunder, Jn. xii. 23-30. 
It was a public declaration that Jesus 
was the Messiah. {[ Aly beloved Son. 
This is the title which God himself gave 
to Jesus. It denotes the nearness of 
his relation to God, and the love of 
God for him, He. i. 2. It implies that 
he was equal with God, He. i. 5-8; 
Jn. x. 29-33; xix. 7. The term Son 
is expressive of love—of the negrness of 
his relation to God, and of his dignity 
and equality with God. [| Am well 
pleased. Am ever delighted. The lan- 
guage implies that he was constantly 
or uniformly well pleased with him; 
and in this solemn and public manner 
he expressed his approbation of him as 
the Redeemer of the world. 

The baptism of Jesus has usually been 
regarded as a striking manifestation of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or the doc- 
trine that there are three persons in 
the divine nature. (1.) There is the 
Peron of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 

aptized in Jordan, elsewhere declared 
to be equal with God, Jn. x. 30. (2.) 
The Holy Spirit descending in a bodily 
form upon the Saviour. The Holy Spirit 
is also equal with the Father, or is also 
God, Ac. v. 8, 4. (3.) The Father, ad- 
dressing the Son, and declaring that he 
was well pleased with him. It is impos- 
sible to explain this transaction consis- 
tently in any other way than by suppos- 
ing that there are three equal persons 
in the divine nature or essence, and 
'that each of these sustains an im- 
portant part in the work of redeeming 
men. 

In the preaching of John the Baptist 
we are presented with an example of a 
faithful minister of God. Neither the 
wealth, the dignity, nor the power of 
his auditors deterred him from fear- 
lessly declaring the truth respecting 
their character. He called things by 
their right names. He did not apo- 
logize for their sins. He set their 

transzressions fairly before them, and 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEN was Jesus “led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness, ®to 
be tempted of the devil. 


@1 Ki.18.12; Eze.11.1,24; Ac.8.39. & Mar.1.12; 
Lu.4.1, 


showed them faithfully and fearlessly 
what must be the consequence of a life 
of sin. So should all ministers of the 
Gospel preach. Rank, riches, and power 
should have nothing to do in shaping 
and gauging their ministry. In respect- 
ful terms, but without shrinking, all the 
truth of the Gospel must be spoken, or 
woe will follow the ambassador of Christ, 
1 Cor. ix. 16. 

In John we have also an example of 
humility. Blessed with great success, 
attended by the great and noble, and 
with nothing but principle to keep him 
from turning it to his advantage, he 
still kept himself out of view, and 
pointed to a far greater personage at 
hand, So should every minister of 
Jesus, however successful, keep the 
Lamb of God in his eye, and be willing 
—nay, rejoice—to lay all his success 
and honours at his feet. 

Everything about the work of Jesus 
was wonderful. No person had before 
come into the world under such cireum- 
stances. God would not have attended 
the commencement of his life with such 
wonderful events if it had not been of 
the greatest moment to our race, and 
if he had not possessed a dignity above 
all prophets, kings, and priests. His 
“‘name” was to be called ‘* Wonderful, 
Councillor, The mighty God, The ever- 
lasting Father, The Prince of Peace;” 
‘*of the increase of his government and 
peace” there was to be ‘‘no end;” 
“‘upon the throne of David and of his | 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish 
it with judgment and with justice for- 
ever” (Is. ix. 6, 7); and it was proper 
that a voice from heaven should declare 
that he was the long-promised prince 
and Saviour; that the angels should 
attend him, and the Holy Spirit signal- 
ize his baptism by his personal presence. 
And it is proper that we, for whom he 
came, should give to him our undivided 
affections, our time, our influence, our 
hearts, and our lives. 


CHAPTER IV. 
1. Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit. 
Led up by the Spirit. Luke says (iv. 
1) that Jesus was ‘full of the Holy | 
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2 And when he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, he was af- 
terward an hungered. 

3 And when the tempter came 


Ghost;” and it was by his influence, 
therefore, that he went into the desert 
to be tempted. It was not done by 
presumption on the part of Jesus, nor 
was it for a mere display of his power 
in resisting temptation; but it was evi- 
dently that it might be seen that his 
holiness was such that he could not be 
seduced from allegiance to God. When 
the first Adam was created he was sub- 
jected to the temptation of the devil, 
and he fell and involved the race in 
ruin: it was not improper that the 
second Adam—the Hodeeiice of the 
race—should be subjected to temp- 
tation, in order that it might be seen 
that there was no power that could 
alienate him from God; that there zas 
a kind and a degree of holiness which 
no art or power could estrange from 
allegiance. Mark (i. 12) says that this 
occurred ‘‘immediately ” after his bap- 
tism; that is, in his case, as not unfre- 
quently happens, the great temptation 
followed immediately the remarkable 
manifestation of the divine approbation 
and favour. In the clearest manifesta- 
tions of the divine favour to us we may 
not be far from most powerful tempta- 
tions, and then may be the time when 
it is necessary to be most carefully on 
our guard. J Jnio the wilderness. See 
Notes on ch. iii. 1. J Zo he tempted. 
The word tempt, in the original, means 
to try, to endeavour, to attempt to do 
a thing; then, to try the nature of a 
thing, as metals by fire; then, to test 
moral qualities by trying them, to see 
how they will endure; then, to en- 
deavour to draw men away from virtue 
by suggesting motives to evil. This is 
the meaning here, and this is now the 
established sense of the word in the 
English language. {| Zhe devil. This 
word originally means an adversary, or 
au accuser; then, any one opposed to 
us; then, an enemy of any kind. It 
is given in the Scriptures, by way of 
eminence, to the leader of evil angels 
—a being characterized as full of 
subtlety, envy, art, and hatred of man- 
kind. He is known, also, by the name 
Satan, Job i. 6-12; Mat. xii. 26; Beelze- 
bub, Mat. xii. 24; the old Serpent, Re. 
xii. 9; and the Prince of the power of the 
air, Ep. ii, 2. The name is once given 
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to him, he said, If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones 
be made bread. 

4 But he answered and said, It 


to women (1 Ti. iii. 11): ‘‘ Even so 
must their wives be grave, not slan- 
derers;” in the original, devils. 

2. Had fasted. Abstained from food. 
q Forty days and forty nights. It has 
been questioned by some whether Christ 
abstained wholly from food, or only 
from the food to which he was ac- 
customed. Luke says (ch. iv. 2) that 
he ate nothing. This settles the ques- 
tion. Mark says (ch. i. 13) that angels 
came and ministered unto him. At 
first view this would seem to imply that 
he did eat during that time. But Mark 
does not mention the time when the 
angels performed this office of kindness, 
and we are at liberty to suppose that 
he means to say that it was done at the 
close of the forty days; and the rather 
as Matthew, after giving an account of 
the paar gee says the same thing 
(ch, iv. 2). There are other instances of 
persons fasting forty days recorded in 
the Scriptures. Thus Moses fasted forty 
days, Ex. xxxiv. 28. Elijah also fasted 
the same length of time, 1 Ki. xix. 8. 
In these cases they were no doubt 
miraculously supported. 

3. The tempter. The devil, or Satan. 
See ver. 1. Tf thou be the Son of God. 
Tf thou art God’s own Son, then thou 
hast power to work a miracle, and here 
is a fit opportunity to try thy power, 
and show that thou art sent from God. 
J Command that these stones, &c. The 
stones that were lying around him in 
the wilderness. No temptation could 
have been more plausible, or more 
likely to succeed, than this. He had 
just been declared to be the Son of God 
(ch. iii. 17), and here was an oppor- 
tunity to show that he was really so. 
The circumstances were such as to 
make it appear plausible and proper to 
work this miracle. ‘‘Here you are,” 
was the language of Satan, ‘‘ hungry, 
cast out, alone, needy, poor, and yet 
the Son of God! If you have this power, 
how easy could you satisfy your wants! 
How foolish is it, then, for the Son of 
God, having all power, to be starving 
in this manner, when by a word he 
could show his power and relieve his 
wants, and when in the thing tiself there 
could be nothing wrong!” 


4, But he answered and said, &c. In 
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is written, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 


¢ De.8.3. 


reply to this artful temptation Christ 
answered by a quotation from the Old 
Testament. The passage is found in 
De. viii. 3. In that place the discourse 
is respecting manna. Moses says that 
the Lord humbled the people, and fed 
them with manna, an unusual kind of 
food, that they might learn that man 
did not live by bread only, but that 
there were other things to support life, 
and that everything which God had 
commanded was proper for this. The 
term ‘‘ word,” used in this place, means 
very often, in Hebrew, thing, and clearly 
in this place has that meaning. Neither 
Moses nor our Saviour had any refer- 
ence to spiritual food, or to the doc- 
trines necessary to support the faith 
of believers; but they simply meant 
that God could support life by other 
things than bread; that man was to 
live, not by that only, but by every 
other thing which proceeded out of his 
mouth; that is, which he chose to com- 
mand men to eat. The substance of 
his answer, then, is: ‘‘It is not so im- 
periously necessary that I should have 


. bvead as to make a miracle proper to 


procure it. Life depends on the will 
of God. He can support it in other 
ways as well as by Uread. He has 
created other things to be eaten, and 
man may live by everything that his 
Maker has commanded.” And from 
this temptation we may learn: 1. That 
Satan oftens takes advantage of our 
circumstances and wants to tempt us. 
The poor, the hungry, and the naked 
he often tempts to repine and complain, 
and to be dishonest in order to supply 
their necessities. 2. Satan’s temptations 
are often the strongest immediately 
after we have been remarkably fa- 
voured. Jesus had just been called the 
Son of God, and Satan took this oppor- 
tunity to try him. He often attempts 
to fill us with pride and vain self-conceit 
when we have been favoured with any 
peace of mind, or any new view of God, 
and endeavours to urge us to do some- 
thing which may bring us low and lead 
ustosin. 3. His temptations are plaus- 
ible. They often seem to be only urging 
us to do what is good and proper. 
They seem even to urge us to promote 
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5 Then the devil taketh him up | the Son of God, cast thyself down: 
into the holy city, and setteth him |for it is written, “He shall give 


on a pinnacle of the Feuer his angels charge concerning thee: 
6 And saith unto him, If thou be | and in ¢hevr hands they shall bear 
d@ No.11.1; ch.27.53. é Ps.91.11,12. 


the glory of God, and to honour him. | suppose that it was the top of the porch 
We are not to think, therefore, that | or entrance to the temple. But it is 
because a thing may seem to be good in | more than probable that the porch lead- 
itself, that therefore it is to be done. | ing to the temple was not as high as 
Some of the most powerful temptations . the main building. It is more probable 
of Satan occur when he seems to be i that he refers to that part of the sacred 
urging us to do what shall be for the | edifice which was called Solomon’sPorch. 
glory of God. 4. We are to meet the The templewas built on the top of Mount 
temptations of Satan, as the Saviour Moriah. The oe itself, together 
did, with the plain and positive declara- with the courts and porches, occupied 
tions of Scripture. We are to inquire | a large space of ground. See Notes on 
whether the thing is commanded, and | Mat. xxi. 12. To secure a level spot 
whether, therefore, it is right to do it, | sufficiently large, it was necessary to put 
and not trust to our own feelings, or | up a high wall on the east. The temple 
even our wishes, in the matter. was surrounded with gear or piazzas 
5. Then the devil taketh him up. This} 50 feet broad and 76 feet high. The 
does not mean that he bore him through | porch on the south side was, however, 
the air, or that he compelled him to go| 67 feet broad and 150 high. From 
against his will, or that he wrought a| the top of this to the bottom of the 
miracle in any way to place him there. | valley below was more than 700 feet, 
There is no evidence that Satan had} and Josephus says that one could 
power to do any of these things, and | scarcely look down without dizziness. 
the word translated taketh him up does | The word pinnacle does not quite ex- 
not imply any such thing. It means to| press the force of the original. It is 
conduct one; to lead one; to attend or | a word given usually to birds, and de- 
accompany one; or to induce one to go. | notes wings, or anything in the form of 
It is used in the following places in the | wings, and was given to the roof of this 
same sense: Nu. xxiii. 14: ‘‘And he | porch because it resembled a bird drop- 
(Balak) brought him (Balaam) into the | ping its wings. It was on this place, 
field of Zophim,” &c. That is, he ed | doubtless, that Christ was placed. 
kim, or induced him to gothere. Mat.| 6. And saith unto him, i thou be the 
xvii. 1: ‘‘ And after six days Jesus taketh 
Peter, James,” &c.; that is, led or con- 
ducted them—not by any means imply- 
ing that he bore them by force. Mat. 
xx. 17: “Jesus, going to Jerusalem, 
took the twelve disciples apart,” &c. 
Seo also Mat. xxvi. 37; xxvii. 27; Mar. 
v. 40. From these passages, and many 
more, it appears that all that is meant 
here is, that Satan conducted Jesus, or 
accompanied him; but not that this was 
done against the will of Jesus. J The 
holy city. Jerusalem, called holy be- 
cause the temple was there, and because ! 
it was the place of religious solemnities. 
Tf Setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple. 
It is not perfectly certain to what part of 
the temple the sacred writer here refers. 
It has been supposed by some that he 
means the roof. But Josephus says 
that the roof was covered by spikes of 
gold, to Prevent its being polluted by 
birds; and such a place would have been 
very inconvenient tostund upon. Others 


Son of God, cast thyself down. The 
temptation here was, that he should 
at once avail himself of the protection 
of a promise of safety made to him, 
and thus demonstrate that he was the 
Messiah. If he was the true Messiah 
he had a certain assurance of protec- 
tion, a promise that no harm could be- 
fall him; and thus, by so surprising a 
miracle, and such a clear proof of the 
divine interposition, he could at once 
establish his claim to the Messiahship. 
How much more easy would this be 
than to engage in a slow work of years 
to establish that claim; to encounter 
fatigue, and want, and poverty, and 
persecution, before that claim would be 
admitted! And where could be a more 
fit place for thus at once demonstrating 
that he was the Son of God, than on 
this pinnacle of the temple, in the very 
midst of Jerusalem, and perhaps in the 
presence of thousands who would see 
the wonderful performance? The temp- 
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thee up, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is writ- 
ten again, /Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God. 


Sf De.6.16. 


tation, therefore, in this case was, that 
by thus establishing his claim he would 
avoid all the obloquy, persecution, and 
suffering which he must otherwise en- 
dure if he attempted to prove that he 
was the Son of God by a life of toil and 
privation. {| Jt is written. That is, 
there is a passage of Scripture which 
promises special protection in such a 
case, and on which you may rely. The 
argument was not, perhaps, that this 
applied exclusively to the Messiah, but 
that, if applicable in any case, it would 
be in this; if azy one could plead this 
promise, assuredly he could who claimed 
to be the Son of God. {J He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee, &c. 
That is, they shall protect thee. {] And 
in their hands they shall bear thee up. 
They shall sustain thee, or hold thee 
up, so that thou shalt not be endan- 
gered by the fall. [| Lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. This 
would be peculiarly appropriate in such 
a case. The promise, as Satan applied 
it, was that he should not be injured 
by the stones lying at the bottom of the 
wall or in the valley below. 
therefore, seemed to be one that was 
especially contemplated by the promise. 

7. Jesus said unto him, It is written 
again. Again the Saviour replied to 
Satan by a text of Scripture—a passage 
which expressly forbade an act like this. 
TJ] Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
This is quoted literally from De. vi. 16. 
The meaning is, thou shalt not ty him; 
or, thou shalt not, by throwing thyself 
into voluntary and uncommanded dan- 
gers, appeal to God for protection, or 
trifle with the promises made to those 
who are thrown into danger by his pro- 
vidence. It is true, indeed, that God 
aids those of his people who are placed 
by him in trial or danger; but it is not 
true that the promise was meant to ex- 
tend to those who wantonly provoke 
him and trifle with the promised help. 
Thus Satan, artfully using and pervert- 
ing Scripture, was met and repelled by 
Scripture rightly applied. 

8. An exceeding high mountain. It is 
not known what mountain this was. 
It was probably some elevated place in 
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8 Again, the devil taketh him 
up into an exceeding high mount- 
ain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory 
of them; 

9 And saith unto him, All these 


the vicinity of Jerusalem, from the top 
of which could be seen no small part of 
the land of Palestine. The Abbé Mariti 
speaks of a mountain on which he was, 
which answers to the description here. 
‘This part of the mountain,” says he, 
‘overlooks the mountains of Arabia, 
the country of Gilead, the country of 
the Amorites, the plains of Moab, the 
plains of Jericho, the River Jordan, and 
the whole extent of the Dead Sea.” So 
Moses, before he died, went up into 
Mount Nebo, and from it God showed 
him ‘‘all the land of Gilead unto Dan, 
and all Naphtali, and the land of Eph- 
raim and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the 
south, and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho, and the city of palm-trees, unto 
Zoar,” De. xxxiv. 1-3. This shows that 
there were mountains from which no 
small part of the land of Canaan could 
be seen; and we need not suppose that 
there was any miracle when they were 
shown to the Saviour. J All the hing- 
doms of the world. It is not probable 
that anything more is intended here 
than the kingdoms of Palestine, or of 
the land of Canaan, and those in the 
immediate vicinity. Judea was divided 
into three parts, and those parts were 
called dixgdoms; and the sons of Herod, 
who presided over them, were called 
kings. The term world is often used 
in this limited sense to denote a part 
ora large part of the world, particularly 
the land of Canaan. See Ro. iv. 1 
where it means the land of Judah ; also 
Lu. ii. 1, and the Note on the place. 
{ The glory of them. The riches, splen- 
dour, towns, cities, mountains, &c., of 
this beautiful land. 

9, All these things, &c. All these 
kingdoms. All these dominions Satan 
claimed a right to bestow on whom he 
pec and with considerable justice. 

hey were excessively wicked; and with 
no small dere of propriety, therefore, 
he asserted his clai 


vy 


is claim to give them away. 
This temptation had much plausibility. 
Satan regarded Jesus as the king of the 
Jews. As the Messiah he supposed he 
had come to take possession of all that 
country. He was poor, and unarmed, 
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things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me. 

10 Then saith Jesus unto him, 
Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, 7Thou shalt worship the 

g De.6.13; 1 Sa.7.3. 


and without followers or armies. Satan 
proposed to put him in possession of it 
at once, without any difficulty, if he 
would acknowledge Aim as the proper 
lord and disposer of that country; if 
he would trust to Aim rather than to 
God. J Worship me. See Notes on 
Mat. ii. 2. The word here seems to 
mean, to acknowledge Satan as having 
aright to give these kingdoms to him; 
to acknowledge his dependence on him 
rather than God; that is, really to render 
religious homage. We may be surprised 
at his boldness. But he had been twice 
foiled. He supposed it was an object 
dear to the heart of the Messiah to ob- 
tain these kingdoms. He claimed a 
right over them; and he seemed not to 
be asking too much, if he gave them to 
Jesus, that Jesus should be willing to 
acknowledge the gift and express grati- 
tude for it. So plausible are Satan’s 
temptations, even when they are blas- 
phemous; and so artfully does he pre- 
sent his allurements to the mind. 

10. Get thee hence. These tempta- 
tions, and this one especially, the Sa- 
viour met with a decided rebuke. This 
was a bolder attack than any which 
had been made before. The other 
temptations had been founded on an 
appeal to his necessities, and an offer 
of the protection of God in great dan- 
ger; in both cases plausible, and in nei- 
ther a direct violation of the law of 
God. Here was a higher attempt, a 
more decided and deadly thrust at the 
piety of the Saviour. It was a pro- 
position that the Son of God should 
worship the devil, instead of honouring 
and adoring Him who made heaven and 
earth; that he should bow down before 
the Prince of wickedness and give him 
homage. J /¢ is writter. In De. vi. 18. 
Satan asked him to worship him. This 
was expressly forbidden, and Jesus 
therefore drove him from his presence. 

ll. Then the devil leaveth him. He 
left him for a time, Lu. iv. 13. He in- 
tended to return again to the tempta- 
tion, and, if possible, to seduce him yet 
from God. Comp. Jn. xiv. 30; Lu. xxii. 
53. See Notes on He. xii. 4. { The 
angels came and ministered. See Notes 
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Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

11 Then the devil leaveth him, 
and, behold, *angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


12 Now when Jesus had heard 
hk He.1.6,14, 


on ch. i. 20. They came and supplied 
his wants and comforted him. From 
this narrative we may learn: 

(a.) That no one is so holy as to be 
free from temptation, for even the Son 
of God was sorely tempted. 

(b.) That when God permits a tempta- 
tion or trial to come upon us, he will, 
if we look to him, give us grace to re- 
sist and overcome it, 1 Co. x. 13. 

(c.) We see the art of the tempter. 
His temptations are adapted to times 
and circumstances. They are plausible. 
What could have been more plausible 
than his suggestions to Christ? They 
were applicable to his circumstances. 
They had the appearance of much piety. 
They were backed by passages of Roriy. 
ture—misapplied, but still most artfully 
presented. Satan never comes boldly 
and tempts men to sin, telling them that 
they are committing sin. Such a mode 
would defeat his design. It would put 


; people on their guard. He commences, 


Eh 


therefore, artfully and plausibly, and 
the real purpose does not appear till 
he has prepared the mind for it. This 
is the way with all temptation. No 
wicked man would at once tempt an- 
other to be profane, to be drunk, to be 
an infidel, or to commit adultery. The 
principles are first corrupted. The con- 
dence is secured. The affections are 
won. And then the allurement is by 
little and little presented, till the vic- 
tim falls. How should every one be on 
his guard at the very first appearance of 


‘evil, at the first suggestion that may 


possibly lead to sin! 

(d.) One of the best ways of meeting 
temptation is by applying Scripture. 
So our Saviour did, and they will al- 
ways best succeed who best wield the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God, Ep. vi. 17. 

12. Joku was cast into prison. For an 
account of the imprisonment of John 
see Mat. xiv. 1-13. {J He departed into 
Galilee. See Mat. ii. 22. The reasons 
why Jesus then went into Galilee were 
probably: Ist. Because the attention of 
the people had been much excited by 
John’s preaching, and things seemed to 
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that John was !cast into prison, he 
departed into Galilee: 

13 And leaving Nazareth, he 
came and dwelt in Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast, in 
the borders of Zabulon and Neph- 
thalim: 

14 That it might be fulfilled 


1 or, delivered up. 


be favourable for success in his own | 


ministry. 2d. It appeared desirable to 
have some one to second John in the 
work of reformation. 3d. It was less 
dangerous for him to commence his 
labours there than near Jerusalem. Judea 
was under the dominion of the scribes, 
and Pharisees, and pie They would 
naturally look with envy on any one 
who set himsell up for a public teacher, 
and who should attract much attention 
there. It was important, therefore, that 
the work of Jesus should begin in Gali- 
lee, and become somewhat established 
and known before he went to Jerusalem. 

18. Leaving Nazareth. Because his 
townsmen cast him out, and rejected 
him. See Lu. iv. 14-30. J Came and 
dwelt in Capernaum. This was a city 
on the north-west corner of the Sea of 
Tiberias. It is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, but is repeatedly re- 
ferred to in the Gospels. Though it 
was once a city of renown, and the 
metropolis of all Galilee, the site it 
occupied is now uncertain. When Mr. 
Fisk, an American missionary, travelled 
in Syria in 1823, he found twenty or 
thirty uninhabited Arab huts occupy- 
ing what are supposed to be the ruins 
of the once-celebrated city of Caper- 
naum. 

The exact site of this ancient city has 
been a question of much interest, and 
is not supposed to be as yet fully settled; 
perhaps it is not possible that it should 

e. Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, 
iii. p. 283, 284, 288-295) supposes that 
the site of the ancient city is a place 
now called Khan Minyeh. Dr. Thomson 
(The Land and the Book, vol. ii. p. 542- 
547) supposes that it was at a place now 
called Tell Hum. This place is a short 
distance north of Khan Minyeh, or the 
site supposed by Dr. Robinson to be 
Capernaum. It is at the north-west 
corner of the Sea of Tiberias. 

In this place and its neighbourhood 
Jesus spent no small part of the three 
years of his public ministry. It is hence 
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which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 

15 The‘ land of Zabulon, and the 
land of Nephthalim, by the way 
of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles: 

16 The* people which sat in dark- 
ness saw great light: and to them 

t 18.9.1,2. k 18.42.6,7; Lu.2.32. 


called Ais own city, Mat. ix. 1. Here he 
healed the nobleman’s son (Jn. iv. 47); 
Peter’s wife’s mother (Mat. viii. 14); the 
centurion’s servant (Mat. viii. 5-13); and 
the ruler’s daughter (Mat, ix. 23-25). 
WT Upon the sea coast, The Sea of Ti- 
berias. {[ Jn the borders of Zabulon and 
Nephthalim. These were two tribes of 
the children of Israel which were located 
in this part of the land of Canaan, and 
constituted in the time of Christ a part 
of Galilee. Comp. Ge. xlix. 13; Jos. 
xix. 10, 32. The word borders here 
means boundaries. Jesus came and 
dwelt in the boundaries or regions of 
Zabulon and Naphthali. 

14-16. That tt might be fulfilled, &c. 
This place is recorded in Is. ix. 1, 
Matthew has given the sexse, but not 
the very words of the prophet. For 
the meaning of the passage as employed 
by Isaiah, see Notes on Is. ix. 1, 2 
7 By the way of the sea. Which is xear 
to the sea, or in the vicinity of the sea. 
Beyond Jordan. This does not mean 
to the east of Jordan, as the phrase 
sometimes denotes, but rather in the 
vicinity of the Jordan, or perhaps in 
the vicinity of the sources of the Jor- 
dan. See De. i. 1; iv. 49. Tf Galilee 
of the Gentiles. Galilee was divided into 
upper and lower Galilee. Upper Galilee 
was called Galilee of the Gentiles, he- 
cause it was occupied chiefly by Gentiles. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Tyre, 
Sidon, &e. The word Gentiles includes 
in the Scriptures all who are not Jews. 
It means the same as nations, or, as we 
should say, the heathen nations. 

16. The people which sat in darkness. 
This is an expression denoting great 
ignorance. As in darkness or night we 
can see nothing, and know not where 
to go, so those who are ignorant of God 
and their duty are said to be in dark- 
ness. The instruction which removes 
this ignorance is called liyit. See Jn. 
iii. 19; 1] Pe. ii. 9; 1 Jn. i. 5; ii. 8. As 
ignorance is often connected with crime 
and vice, so darkness is sometimes used 
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which sat in the region and shadow 
of death, light is sprung up. 

17 From that time Jesus began 
to preach, and to say, ‘Repent: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

Uch.3.2; 10.7. 


to denote sin, 1 Th. v. 5; Ep. v. 11; | 


Lu. xxii. 58. TJ Saw great light. That 
is, as the passage is employed by Mat- 
thew, the light under the Messiah would 
spring up among them. In that region 
he grew up, and in that region he 
preached a great part of his discourses 
and performed a great part of his 
miracles, f The reyion and shadow of 
death. This is a forcible and beautiful 
image, designed also to denote ignor- 
ance and sin. It is often used in the 
Bible, and is very expressive. A shadow 
is caused by an object coming between 
us and the sun. So the Hebrews in- 
aged death as standing between us and 
the sun, and casting a long, dark, and 
baleful shadow abroad on the face of 
the nations, denoting their great ignor- 
ance, sin, and woe. It denotes a dismal, 
gloomy, and dreadful shade, where 
death and sin reign, like the chills, 
damps, and horrors of the dwelling- 
place of the dead. See Job x. 21; xvi. 
16; xxxiv. 22; Ps, xxiii. 4; Je. ii. 6. 
See also Notes on Is, ix. 2. These ex- 
pressions denote that the country of 
Galilee was peculiarly dark. We know 
that the people were proverbially ignor- 
antand stupid. They were distinguished 
for a coarse, outlandish manner of 
speech (Mar. xiv. 70), and are repre- 
sented as having been also distinguished 
by a general profligacy of morals and 
manners. It shows the great compas- 
sion of the Saviour, that he went to 
preach to such poor and despised sin- 
ners. Instead of seeking the rich and 
the learned, he chose to minister to 
the needy, the-ignorant, and the con- 
temned. His office is to enlighten the 
ignorant; his delight to guide the wan- 
dering, and to raise up those that are 
in the shadow of death. In doing this, 
Jesus set an example for all his fol- 
lowers. It is their duty to seek out 
those who are sitting in the shadow 
of death, and to send the gospel to 
them. No small part of the world is 
still lying in wickedness—as wicked and 
wretched as was the land of Zabulon 
and Naphthali in the time of Jesus. 
The Lord Jesus is able to enlighten 
them also, and every Christian should 
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18 And Jesus, walking by the 
sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, 
Simon “called Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the 


sea: for they were fishers. 


m Jn.1.42, 


regard it a privilege, as well as a duty, 
to imitate his Saviour in this, and to be 
permitted to send to them the light of 
life. See Mat. xxviii. 19. 

17. See Notes on Mat. iii. 2. 

18. Sea of Galilee. This was also called 
the Sea of Tiberias and the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and also the Sea of Chin- 
nereth, Nu. xxxiv. 11; De. iii. 17; Jos. 
xii. 3. Its form is an irregular oval, 
with the large end to the north. It is 
about 14 miles in length, and from 6 to 
9in width. It is about 600 feet lower 
than the Mediterranean, and this great 
depression accounts for some of its pe- 
culiar phenomena. There is no part of 
Palestine, it is said, which can be com- 
pared in beauty with the environs of 
this lake. Many populous cities once 
stood on its shores, such as Tiberias, 
Bethsaida, Capernaum, Chorazin, Hip- 
po, &c. The shores are described by 
Josephus as a perfect paradise, pro- 
ducing every luxury wader heaven at 
all seasons of the year, and its remark- 
able beauty is still noticed by the trav- 
eller. ‘‘Seen from any point of the 
surrounding heights, it is a fine sheet 
of water—a burnished mirror set in a 
framework of surrounding hills and 
rugged mountains, which rise and roll 
backward and upward to where hoary 
Hermon hangs the picture on the blue 
vault of heaven.” The lake is fed mainly 
by the Jordan; but besides this there 
are several great fountains and streams 
emptying into it during the rainy sea- 
sons, which pour an immense amount 
of water into it, raising its level several 
feet above the ordinary mark. See 
The Land and the Book: (Thomson), vol. 
ii. p. 77. Lieutenant Lynch reports its 
greatest ascertained depth at 165 feet. 
The waters of the lake are sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, and clear. The 
lake still abounds with fish, and gives 
employment, as it did in the time of 
our Saviour, to those who live on its 
shores. It is, however, stormy, owing 
probably to the high hills by which it 
is surrounded. { Simon called Peter. 
The name Peter means a rock, and is 
the same as Cephas. See Notes on Mat. 
xvi. 18; also Jn. i. 42; 1 Co. xv. 5. 
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ers of men. 
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19 And he saith unto them, Fol- | 
low me, and I will make you "fish- : 
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their father, mending their nets: 
and he called them. 
22 And they immediately left 


20 And they straightway °left|the ship and their father, and fol- 


their nets, and followed him. 

21 And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, "James 
the son of Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in a ship with Zebedee 


n Lu.8.10; 1Co.9.20-22; 2Co.12.16. o Mar.10v. 
28-31. p Mar.1.19,20. 


19. Fishers of men. Ministers or 
preachers of the gospel, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to win souls to Christ. 

20. Straightwuy. Immediately—as all 
should do when the Lore Jesus calls 
them. Left their nets. Their nets 
were the means of their living, perhaps 
all their property. By leaving them 
immediately, and following him, they 
gave every evidence of sincerity. They 
showed, what we should, that they were 
willing to forsake all for the sake of 
Jesus, and to follow him wherever he 
should lead them. They went forth to 
pore e and death for his sake; 

ut also to the honour of saving souls 
from death, and establishing a church 
that shall continue to the end of time. 
Little did they know what awaited them 
when they left their unmended nets to 
rot on the beach, and followed the un- 
known and unhonoured Jesus of Naza- 
reth. So we know not what awaits us 
when we become his followers; but we 
should cheerfully go when our Saviour 
calls, willing to commit all into his 
hands—come honour or dishonour, sick- 
ness or health, riches or poverty, life or 


death. Be it ours to do our duty at | 


once, and to commit the result to the 
great Redeemer who has called us. 
cigs Mat. vi. 33; viii. 21, 22; Jn. 
xxi. 21, 22. J Follow him. This is an 
expression denoting that they became 
his disciples, 2 Ki. vi. 19. 

21. And going on from thence. From 
the place where he had found Peter 
and Andrew, ver. 18.  Suw txo other 
brothers. They were men engaged in 
the same employment, as it is probable 
that there were many such in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake. (Jn aship. A 
small vessel. In fact, it was little more, 
probably, than a sail-boat. ‘J Mending 
their nets. Avery common employment 
when they were not actually engaged in 
fishing. _ 

22. Left thetr father. This showed how 
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lowed him. 

23 And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, steaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching “the gospel 
of the kingdom, and ‘healing all 

q ch.9.35; Lu.4.15,44.  ch.24.14; Mayr.1.14, 8 Pa. 
103.3; ch.8,16,17. 


willing they were to follow Jesus. The 
showed us what we ought to do. If 
necessary, we should leave father, and 
mother, and every friend, Lu. xiv. 26. 
If they will go with us, and be Chris- 
tians, it is well; if not, yet they should 
not hinder us. We should be the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. And, while in doing 
it we should treat our friends kind] 
and tenderly, yet we ought at all 
hazards to obey God, and do our duty 
tohim. We may add that many, very 
many children, since Sabbath-schools 
have commenced, have been the means 
of their parents’ conversion. Many 
children have spoken to their parents, 
or read the Bible to them, or other 
books, and prayed for them, and God 
has blessed them and converted them. 
Every child in a Sunday-school ought 
to be a Christian; and then should 
strive and pray that God would convert 
his parents, and make them Christians 
too. We see here, too, what humble 
instruments God makes use of to con- 
vert men. He chose fishermen to con- 
vert the world. He chooscs the foolish 
to confound the wise. And it shows 
that religion is true, and is the power 
of God, when he makes use of such 
instruments to change the hearts of 
men and save their souls. See Notes 
on 1 Co. i. 26-28. 
23. All Galilee. See Notes on ch. ii. 
Places of worship, 
or places where the people assembled 
together to worship God. The origin 
of synagogues is involved in much ob- 
seurity. The sucrifices of the Jews were 
appointed to be held in one place, at 
Jerusalem. But there was nothing to 
forbid the other services of religion to 
be performed at any other place. <Ac- 
cordingly the praises of God were sun 
in the schools of the prophets; an 
those who chose were assembled by the 
prophets and seers on the Sabbath, and 
the new moons, for religious worship, 
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manner of sickness, and all man- 
er of disease among the people. 
24 And his fame went through- 


2 Ki. iv. 23; 1 Sa. x. 5-11. The people 
would soon see the necessity of provid- 
ing convenient places for their services, 
to shelter them from storms and from 
the heat, and this was probably the ori- 
gin of synagogues. At what time they 
were commenced is unknown. They 
are mentioned by Josephus a consider- 
able time before the coming of Christ; 
and in his time they were multiplied, 
not only in Judea, but wherever there 
were Jews. There were no less than 480 
in Jerusalem alone before it was taken 
by the Romans. 

Synagogues were built in any place . 
where ten men were found who were 
willing to associate for the purpose, and 
were the regular customary places of 
worship. In them the dwz, ¢.e. the Old ! 
Testament, divided into suitable por- 
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‘sessed with the devil. 
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out all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and tor- 


iii. 1. All manner of sickness. All kinds 
of sickness. 

24. And his fume went throughout all 
Syria. It is not easy to fix the exact 
bounds of Syria in the time of our Sa- 
viour. It was, perhaps, the general 
name for the country lying between the 
Euphrates on the east, and the Medi- 
terranean on the west; and between 
Mount Taurus on the north, and Arabia 
on the south. Through all this region 
his celebrity was spread by his power of 
working miracles; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the sick from every quarter 
were brought to him, in the hope that 
he would give relief. [ Those possessed 
with devils. Much difficulty exists, and 
much has been written respecting those 
in the New Testament said to be pos- 
It has been 


tions, was read, prayers were offered, | maintained by many that the sacred 
and the Scriptures were expounded. | writers only meant by this expression 
The law was so divided that the five ; to denote those who were melancholy or 
books of Moses, and portions of the ! epileptic, or afflicted with some other 
prophets, could be read through each ! grievous disease. This opinion has been 
year. The Scriptures, after being read, ! supported by arguments too long to be 
were expounded. This was done, either : repeated here. On the other hand, it 
hy the officers of the synagogue, or by , has been supposed that the persons so 
any person who might be invited by the described were under the influence of 


officiating minister. Our Saviour and 
the apostles were in the habit of attend- 
ing at those places continually, and of 
speaking to the people, Lu. iv. 15-27; 
Ae. xiii, 14, 15. 

The synagogues were built in imita- 
tion of the temple, with a centre build- 
ing, supported by pillars, and a court 
surrounding it. See Notes on Mat. xxi. 
12. In the centre building, or chapel, 
was a place prepared for the reading of 
the law. The law was kept in a chest, 
or ark, near to the pulpit. The upper- 
most seats (Mat. xxii. 6) were those 
nearest to the pulpit. The people sat 
round, facing the pulpit. When the 
law was read, the officiating person 
rose; when it was expounded, he was 
seated. Our Saviour imitated their 
example, and was commonly seated in 
addressing the people, Mat. v. 1; xiii. 1. 
“I Teaching. Instructing the people, or 
explaining the gospel. % The yospel of 
the kingdom. The good news respecting 
the kingdom he was about to set up; or 
the good news respecting the coming of 
the Messiah and the nature of his king- 


evil spirits, who had complete possession 
of the faculties, and who produced 
many symptoms of disease not unlike 
| melancholy, madness, and epilepsy. 
' That such was the fact will appear from 
the following considerations: Ist. Christ 
und the apostles spoke to them and of 
them as such; they addressed them, 
and managed them, precisely as if they 
were so possessed, leaving their hearers 
| to infer beyond a doubt that such was 
their real opinion. 2d. Those who were 
thus possessed spake, conversed, asked 
| questions, gave answers, and expressed 
their knowledge of Christ, and their 
fear of him—things that certainly could 
not be said of diseases, Mat. viii. 28; Lu. 
viii, 27. 3d. The devils, or evil spirits, 
are represented as going out of the 
persons possessed, and entering the 
bodies of others, Mat. viii. 32. 4th. 
Jesus spake to them, and asked their 
name, and they answered him. He 
threatened them, commanded them to 
be silent, to depart, and not to return, 
Mar. i. 25; v. 8; ix. 25. 5th. Those pos- 
sessed are said to know Christ; to be ac- 


dom. {% L’reacking. See Notes on ch. | guainted with the Son of God, Lu. iv. 34; 
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ments, and those which were pos- 
sessed with devils, and those which 


Mar. i. 24. This could not be said of 
diseases. 6th. The early fathers of the 
Church interpreted these passages in 
the same way. They derived their 
opinions probably from the apostles 
themselves, and their opinions are a 
fair interpretation of the apostles’ sen- 
timents. 7th. If it is denied that Christ 
believed in such possessions, it does not 
appear why any other clearly-expressed 
sentiment of his may not in the same 
way be disputed. There is, perhaps, 
no subject on which he expressed him- 
self more clearly, or acted more uni- 
formly, or which he left more clearly 
impressed on the minds of his disciples. 

Nor is there any absurdity in the 
opinion that those persons were really 
under the influence of devils. For, Ist, 
It is no more absurd to suppose that an 
angel, or many angels, should have fallen 
and become wicked than that so many 
men should. 2d. It is no more absurd 
that Satan should have possession of 
the human faculties, or inflict diseases, 
than that men should do it—a thing 
which is done every day. What is more 
common than for a wicked man to cor- 
rupt the morals of others, or, by induc- 
ing them to become intemperate, to 
produce a state of body and mind quite 
as bad as to be possessed with the 
devil? 3d. We still see a multitude of 
cases that no man can prove xot to be 
produced by the presence of an evil 
spirit. Who would attempt to say that 
some evil being may not have much to 
do in the case of madmen? 4th. It 
afforded an opportunity for Christ to 
show his power over the enemies of 
himself and of man, and thus to evince 
himself qualified to meet every enemy 
of the race, and triumphantly to redeem 
his people. He came to destroy the 
power of Satan, Ac. xxvi. 18; Ro. xvi. 
20, 21. Those which were lunatic. 
This name is given to the disease from 
the Latin name of the moon (Luna). It 
has the same origin in Greek. It was 
given because it was formerly imagined 
that the patient was affected by the 
increase or the decrease of the moon. 
The name is still retained, although it 
is certain that the moon has no effect 
on the disease. The disease is men- 
tioned only in this place, and in Mat. 
xvii. 15. It was probably the fulling- 
sickness or epilepsy, the same as the dis- 
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were lunatic, and those that had 
the palsy; and he healed them. 


ease mentioned Mar. ix. 18-20; Lu. ix, 
39, 40. { And those that had the palsy. 
Many infirmities were included under 
the general name of palsy in the New 
Testament. Ist. The paralytic shock, 
affecting the whole body. 2d. The 
hemiplegy, affecting only one side of 
the body; the most frequent form of the 
disease. 3d. The paraplegy, affecting 
all the system below the neck. 4th. 
The catalepsy. This is caused by a 
contraction of the muscles in the whole 
or a part of the body, and is very dan- 
gerous. The effects are very violent 
and fatal. For instance, if, when a per- 
son is struck, he happens to have his 
hand extended, he is unable to draw it 
back; if not extended, he is unable to 
stretch it out. It gradually becomes 
diminished in size, and dried up in 
appearance. Hence it was called the 
withered hand, Mat. xii. 10-13. 5th. 
The cramp. This, in Eastern countries, 
is a fearful malady, and by no means 
unfrequent. It originates from chills in 
the night. The limbs, when seized by 
it, remain unmovable, and the person 
afflicted with it resembles one under- 
ing a torture. This was probably the 
isease of the servant of the centurion, 
Mat. viii. 6; Lu. vii. 2. Death follows 
from this disease in a few days. {[ And 
he healed them. This was done evidently 
by miraculous power. A miracle is an 
effect produced by divine power above, 
or opposed to, what are regular effects 
of the laws of nature. It is not a vto- 
lation of the laws of nature, but is a 
suspension of their wsxal operation, for 
some important purpose. For instance, 
the regular effect of death is that the 
body returns to corruption. The ordi- 
nary laws of chemistry had been sus- 
pended by the operation of life—a 
power superior to those laws, and pro- 
ducing new combinations of matter in 
the animal or vegetable organization. 
When life is extinct those laws act in 
their proper power, and the body is 
decomposed; that is, the materials of 
which it is composed, under chemical 
laws, return to their natural forms of 
gases and earths. When one who 
claims to be from God suspends that 
regular effect, and gives life to a dead 
body for some important purpose, it is 
a miracle. Such an effect is clearly the 
result of divine power. No other being 
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25 And there followed him ‘great CHAPTER V. 
multitudes of people from Galilee, ND seeing the multitudes, he 
and from Decapolis, and from Jeru- went up into a mountain: 
salem, and from Judea, and from |and when he was set, his disciples 
beyond Jordan. came unto him: 

t Lu.6.17,19. 


more convenient to address the multi- 
tude from an eminence than if he were 
on the same level with them. A hill or 
mountain is still shown a sbort distance 
to the north-west of the ancient site of 
Capernaum, which tradition reports to 
have been the place where this sermon 
was delivered, and which is called on 
the maps the Mount of Beatitudes. The 
hill commonly believed to be that on 
which the sermon was delivered is on 
the road from Nazareth to Tiberias, not 
far from the latter place. The hill is 
known by the name of Kuran Huttin, 
the Horns of Huttin. Of this hill Pro- 
fessor Hackett (Jllustrations of Scrip- 
lure, P 323, 324) says : ‘Though a noon- 
tide heat was beating down upon us 
with scorching power, I could not resist 
the temptation to turn aside and ex- 
amine a place for which such a claim 
has been set up, though I cannot say 
that I have any great confidence in it. 
The hill referred to is rocky, and rises 
steeply to a moderate height above the 
plain. It has two summits, with a 
slight depression between them, and it 
is from these projecting points, or horns, 
that it receives the name given to it. 
From the top the observer has a full 
view of the Sea of Tiberias. The most 
pleasing feature of the landscape is 
that presented by the diversified ‘ap- 
pearance of the fields. The different 
plots of ground exhibit various colours, 
according to the aoe a onan : 
some of them are red, where the lan 
CHAPTER V. has been newly ploughed up, the natu- 
1, And seeing the multitudes. The | ral appearance of the soil; others yellow 
great numbers that came to attend on or white, where the harvest is begin- 
his ministry. The substance of this | ning to ripen, or is already ripe; and 
discourse is recorded also in Lu. vi. It| others green, being covered with grass 
is commonly called the Sermon on the | or springing grain. As they are con- 
Mount. It is not improbable that it | tiguous to each other, or intermixed, 
was repeated, in substance, on different | these particoloured plots present at 
occasions, and to different people. At | some distance an appearance of gay che- 
those times parts of it may have been | quered work, which is really beautiful. 
omitted, and Luke may have recorded it| ‘‘In rhetorical descriptions of the 
as it was pronounced on one of those! delivery of the Sermon on the Mount, 
occasions. See Notes on Lu. vi. 17-20. | we often hear the people represented as 
{ Went up into a mountain. This | looking up to the speaker from the 
mountain, or hill, was somewhere in | sides of the hill, or ite to him 
the vicinity of Capernaum, but where | from the plain. This would not be 
precisely is not mentioned. He ascen- | possible with reference to the present 
ded the hill, doubtless, because it was | locality; for it is too precipitous and 


but God can do it. When, therefore, 
Christ and the apostles exercised this 
power, it was clear evidence that God 
approved of their doctrines; that he had 
commissioned them; and that they 
were authorized to declare his will. He 
would not give this attestation to a 
false doctrine. Most or all of these dis- 
eases were incurable. When Christ 
cured them by @ word, it was the clear- 
est of all proofs that he was sent from 
heaven. ‘This is one of the strong argu- 
ments for Christianity. 

25. From Decapolis. Decapolis was 
the name of a region of country in the 
bounds of the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
mainly on the east of Jordan. It was 
so called because it included ten cities— 
the meaning of the word Decapolis in 
Greek. Geographers generally agree 
that Scythopolis was the chief of these 
cities, and was the only one of them 
west of the Jordan; that Hippo (Hip- 
posh Gadara, Dion (ar Dios), Pelea (or 

ella), Gerasa (or Gergesa), Philadel- 
phia, and Raphana (or Raphane), were 
seven of the remaining nine, and the 
other two were either Kanatha and 
Capitolias, or Damascus and Otopos. 
These cities were inhabited chiefly by 
foreigners (Greeks) in the days of our 
Saviour, and not by Jews. Hence the 
keeping of swine by the Gergesenes 
(Mat. viii. 30-33), which was forbidden 
by the Jewish law. 
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2 And he opened his mouth, and 
taught them, saying, 
3 Blessed? are the *poor in spirit: 
a Lu.6,20,&c. b 18.57.15; 66.2. 


too elevated to allow of such a position. 
The Saviour could have sat there, how- 
ever, in the midst of his hearers, for it 
affords a platform amply large enough 
for the accommodation of the hundreds 
who may have been present on that oc- 
casion.” J And when he was set. This 
was the common mode of teaching 
among the Jews, Lu. iv. 20; v. 3; Jn. 
viii. 2; Ac. xiii. 14; xvi. 13. His des- 
ciples came unto him. The word dis- 
ciples means learners, those who are 
taught. Here it is put for those who 
attended on the ministry of Jesus, and 
does not imply that they were all Chris- 
tians. See Jn. vi. 66. 

3. Blessed are the poor in spirit. The 
word blessed means huppy, referring to 
that which produces felicity, from what- 
ever quarter it may come. {| Poor in 
spirit, Luke says simply, Blessed are 
THE POOR. It has been disputed whe- 
ther Christ meant al a in reference 
to the things of this life, or to the hum- 
ble. The gospel is said to be preached 
to the poor, Lu. iv. 18; Mat. xi. 5. It 
was predicted that the Messiah would 
preach to the poor, Is. lxi. 1. It is said 
that they have peculiar facilities for 
being saved, Mat. xix. 23; Lu. xviii. 
24. The state of such persons is there- 
fore comparatively blessed, or happy. 
Riche produce care, anxiety, and dan- 
gers, and not the least is the danger of 
losing heaven by them. To be poor ix 
spirit is to have a humble opinion of 
ourselves; to be sensible that we are 
sinners, and have no righteousness of 
our own; to be willing to be saved only 
by the rich grace and mercy of God; 
to be willing to be where God places us, 
to bear what he lays on us, to go where 
he bids us, and to die when he com- 
mands; to be willing to be in his hands, 
and to feel that we deserve no favour 
from him. It is opposed to pride, and 
vanity, and ambition. Such are happy: 
1st. Because there is more real enjoy- 
ment in thinking of ourselves us we «re, 
than in being filled with pride and 
vanity. 2d. Because such Jesus chooses 
to bless, and on them he confers his 
favours here. 8d. Because theirs will 
be the kingdom of heaven hereafter. 
It is remarkable that Jesus began his 
ministry in this manner, so unlike all 
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‘for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 
4 Blessed¢ are they that mourn: 


‘for they shall be comforted. 


—— nna nEnEEEEEEel j 
Sa 


eJa2.5. d1s.61.3; Eze.7.16. ¢J0.16.20; 2 Co.1.7. 


others. Other teachers had taught that 
happiness was to be found in honour, or 
riches, or splendour, or sensual pleasure. 
Jesus overlooked all those things, and 
fixed his eye on the poor and the hum- 
ble, and said that happiness was to be 
found in the lowly vale of poverty more 
than in the pomp and splendcurs of 
life. [J Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
That is, either they have peculiar facili- 
ties for entering the kingdom of heaven, 
and of becoming Christiuns here, or they 
shall enter heaven hereafter. Both these 
ideas are probably included. A state of 
poverty—a state where we are despised 
or unhonoured by men—is a state where 
men are most ready to seek the com- 
forts of religion here, and a home iu 
the heavens hereafter. See Notes on 
ch, ii. 2. 

4. Blessed are they that mourn. This 
is capable of two meanings: either, 
that those are blessed who are afflicted 
with the loss of friends or possessions, 
or that they who mourn over siz are 
blessed. As Christ cume to preach 
repentance, to induce men to mourn 
over their sins and to forsake them, it 
is probable that he had the latter par- 
ticularly in view. Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
At the same time, it is true that the 
gospel only can give true comfort to 
those in affliction, Is. lxi. 1-3; Lu. iv. 
18. Other soarces of consolation do 
not reach the deep sorrows of the soul. 
They may blunt the sensibilities of the 
mind; they may produce a sullen and 
reluctant submission to what we cannot 
help; but they do not point to the true 
source of comfort. In the God of mer- 
ey only; in the Saviour; in the peace 
that flows from the hope of a better 


' world, and there only, is there conso- 


lation, 2 Co. iii. 17, 18; v. 1. Those 
that mourn thus shall be comforted. 
So those that grieve over sin; that 
sorrow that they have committed it, 
and are afflicted and wounded that 
they have offended God, shall find 
comfort in the gospel. Through the 
merciful Saviour those sins may be for- 
given. In him the weary and heavy- 
laden soul shall find peace (Mat. xi. 28- 
30); and the presence of the Comforter, 
the Holy Ghost, shall sustain them 
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5 Blessed are the meek: /for they’ 6 Blessed are they which do 
shall inherit the earth. hunger and thirst after righteous- 
J Pe.87.11. ness: 9for they shall be filled. 
g Ps.145.19; 18.65.23. 


here (Jn. xiv. 26, 27), and in heaven 
all their tears shall be wiped away, | as a great blessing. It was so spoken 
Re. xxi. 4. of in the journey in the wilderness, and 

5. The meek. Meekness is patience | their hopes were crowned when they 
in the reception of injuries. It is nei-| took possession of the promised land, 
ther meanness nor a surrender of our | De. i. 38; xvi. 20. In the time of our 
rights, nor cowardice; but it is the op- | Saviour they were in the constant habit 
posite of sudden anger, of malice, of | of using the Old Testament, where this 
long-harboured vengeance. Christ in- | promise perpetually occurs, and they 
sisted on his right when he said, “If I! used it as a proverbial expression to de- 
have done evil, bear witness of the evil; | note any great blessing, perhaps as the 
but if well, why smitest thou me?” Jn. | sum of all blessings, Ps, xxxvii. 20; Is. 
xviii, 23. Paul asserted his right when | 1x. 21. Our Saviour used it in this 
he said, “They have beaten us openly | sense, and meant to say, not that the 
uncondemned, being Romans, and have | meek would own great property or have 
cast us into prison; and now do they | many lands, but that they would pos- 
thrust us out privily! nay, verily; but | sess peculiar blessings. The Jews also 
let them come themselves, and fetch us | considered the land of Canaan asa type 
out,” Ac. xvi. 37. And yet Christ was | of heaven, and of the blessings under 
the very model of meekness. It was|the Messiah. To inherit the land be- 
one of his characteristics, ‘‘] am meck,” | came, therefore, an expression denoting 
Mat. xi. 29. So of Paul. Noman en-| those blessings. When our Saviour 
dured more wrong, or endured it more | uses this language here, he means that 
patiently than he. Yet the Saviour! the meek shall be received into his 
and the apostle were not passionate. | kingdom, and partake of its blessings 
They bore all patiently. They did not | here, and of the glories of the heavenly 
press their rights through thick and | Canaan hereafter.—The value of meed- 
thin, or trample down the rights of | ness, even in regard to worldly property 
others to secure their own. and success in life, is often exhibited in 

Meekness is the reception of injuries | the Scriptures, Pr. xxii. 24, 25; xv. 1; 
with a belief that God will vindicate us. | xxv. 8,15. It is also seen in common 
‘Vengeance is his; he will repay,” Ro. | life that a meek, patient, mild man is 
xii. 19. It little becomes us to take his | the most prospered. Animpatient and 
place, and to do what he has promised | quarrelsome man raises up enemies; 
t» do. often loses property in lawsuits; spends 

Meekness produces peace. Itis proof his time in disputes and broils rather 
of true greatness of soul. It comes than in sober, honest industry; and is 
from a heart too great to be moved by harassed, vexed, and unsuccessful in all 
little insults. It looks upon those who | that he does. ‘(Godliness is profitable 
offer them with pity. He that is con- | unto all things, having promise of the 
stantly ruffied ; that suffers every little | life that now is, and of that which is to 
insult or injury to throw him off his | come,” 1 Ti. iv. 8 Comp. 1 Ti. vi. 3-6, 
guard and to raise a storm of passion| 6. Blessed are they which do hunger, 
within, is at the mercy of every mortal | &c. Hunger and thirst, here, are ex- 
that chooses to disturb him. Heis like | pressive of strong desire. Nothing 
‘“‘the troubled sea that cannot rest, | would better express the strong desire 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” | which we ought to feel to obtain right- 
GT They shall inherit the earth. This | eousness than hunger and thirst. No 
might have been translated the land. | wants are so keen, none so imperiously 
It is probable that here is a reference ; demand supply, as these. They occur 
to the manner in which the Jews com- | daily, and when long continued, as in 
monly expressed themselves to denote ! case of those shipwrecked, and doomed 
any great blessing. It was promised to | to wander months or years over burning 
them that they should inherit the /and | sands, with scarcely any drink or food, 
of Canaan. For a long time the pa- : hothing is more distressing. An ardent 
triarchs looked forward to this, Ge. xv. j desire for anything is often represented 
7,8; Ex. xxxii. 13. They regarded it | in the Scriptures iy hunger and thirst, 
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7 Blessed are the merciful: *for 
they shall obtain mercy. 
h Ps.41.1,2. 


Ps. xlii. 1, 2; lxiii. 1,2. A desire for 
the blessings of pardon and peace; a 
deep sense of sin, and want, and 
wretchedness, is also represented by 
thirsting, Is. lv. 1,2. J They shall be 
filled. They shall be satisfied—as a 
hungry man is when supplied with food, 
or a thirsty man when supplied with 
drink. Those who are perishing for 
want of righteousness; those who feel 
that they are lost sinners and strongly 
desire to be holy, shall be thus satisfied. 
Never was there a desire to be holy 
which God was not willing to gratify, 
and the gospel of Christ has made pro- 
vision to satisfy all who truly desire to 
be holy. See Is. lv. 1-3, and lxv. 13; 
Jn. iv. 14; vi. 35; vii. 37, 38; Ps. xvii. 15. 

7. Blessed are the merciful. That is, 
those who are so affected by the suffer- 
ings of others as to be disposed to alle- 
viate them. This is given as an evidence 
of piety, and it is said that they who 
show mercy to others shall obtain it. 
The same sentiment is found in Mat. 
x. 42: ‘* Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only, iz the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily 1 say unto you he shall in 
no wise lose his reward.” See also Mat. 
xxv. 34-40. This should be done with 
a wish to glorify God; that is, in obedi- 
ence to his commandments, and with a 
desire that he should be honoured, and 
with a feeling that we are benefiting 
one of his creatures, Then he will re- 
gard it as done to him, and will reward 
us. See the sentiment of this verse, 
that the merciful shall obtain mercy, 
more fully expressed in 2 Sa. xxii. 26, 
27; and in Ps. xviii. 25, 26. 

Nowhere do we imitate God more 
than in showing mercy. In nothing 
does God more delight than in the exer- 
cise of mercy, Ex. xxxiv. 6; Eze. xxxiii. 
11; 1Ti. ii. 4; 2 Pe. iii. 9. Tous, guilty 
sinners; to us, wretched, dying, and 
exposed to eternal woe, he has shown 
his mercy by giving his Son to die for 
us; by expressing his willingness to 

ardon and save us; and by sending his 
Spirit to renew and sanctify our hearts, 
Each day of our life, each hour, and 
each moment, we partake of his un- 
deserved mercy. All the blessings we 
enjoy are proofs of his mercy. If we, 
then, show mercy to the poor, the 
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8 Blessed‘ are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed* are the peacemakers: 

4 Pg.24.3.4; Heb.12.14; 1Jn.3.2,3. & Ps.34.14. 


wretched, the guilty, it shows that we 
are like God. We have his spirit, and 
shall not lose our reward. And we have 
abundant opportunity to do it. Our 
world is full of guilt and woe, which we 
may help to relieve; and every day of 
our lives we have opportunity, by help- 
ing the poor and wretched, and by for- 
giving those who injure us, to show that 
we are like God. See Notes on ch. vi. 
14, 15. 

8. Blessed are the pure in heart. That 
is, whose minds, motives, and principles 
are pure; who seek not only to have the 
external actions correct, but who desire 
to be holy in heart, and who are so. 
Man looks on the outward appearance, 
but God looks on the heart. {] They 
shall see God. There is a sense in whic 
all will see God, Re. i. 7. That is, 
they will behold him as a Judge, not as 
a Friend. In this place it is spoken of 
as a peculiar favour. So also in Re. 
xxii. 4; “‘And they shall see his face.” 
To see the face of one, or to be in the 
presence of any one, were terms among 
the Jews expressive of greatfavour. It 
was regarded as a high honour to be in 
the presence of kings and princes, and 
to be permitted to see them, Pr. xxii. 
29: ‘He shall stand before kings.” See 
also 2 Ki. xxv. 19: ‘Those that stood 
in the king’s presence;” in the Hebrew, 
those that saw the face of the king; that 
is, who were his favourites and friends. 
So here, to see God, means to be his 
friends and favourites, and to dwell 
with him in his kingdom. 

9. Blessed are the peacemakers. Those 
who strive to prevent contention, strife, 


j and war; who use their influence to re- 


concile opposing parties, and to prevent 
lawsuits and hostilities in families and 
neighbourhoods. Every man may do 
something of this; and no man is more 
like God than he who does it. There 
ought not to be unlawful and officious 
interference in that which is none of 
our business; but withont any danger 
of acquiring this character, every man 
has many opportunities of reconciling 
opposing parties. Friends, neighbours, 
men of influence, lawyers, physicians, 
ministers of the gospel, may do much 
to promote peace. And it should be 
taken in hand in the beginning. ‘The 
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for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

10 Blessed’ are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11 Pe.3.13,14. 


beginning of strife,” says Solomon, ‘is 
like the letting out of water.” ‘“‘An 
ounce of prevention,” says the English 

roverb, ‘‘is worth a pound of cure.” 

ong and most deadly quarrels might 
often be prevented by a little kind in- 
terference in the beginning. {] Chil- 
dren of God. See Notes on Mat. i. 1. 
Those who resemble God, or who mani- 
fest a spirit like his. He isthe Author 
of peace (1 Co. xiv. 33); and all those 
who endeavour to promote peuce are 
like him, and are worthy to be called 
his children. 

10. Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted. To persecute means literally to 

ursue, follow after, as one does a fly- 
ing enemy. Here it means to vex, or 
oppress one, on account of his religion. 
They persecute others who injure their 
names, reputation, property, or who 
endanger or take their life, on account 
of their religious opinions. { For 
righteousness’ sake. Because they are 
righteous, or are the friends of God. 
We are not to seek persecution. We 
are not to provoke it by strange senti- 
ments or conduct; by violating the laws 
of civil society, or by modes of speech 
that are unnecessarily offensive to 
others. But if, in the honest effort to 
be Christians, and to live the life of 
Christians, others persecute and revile 
us, we are to consider this as a blessing. 
It is an evidence that we are the chil- 
dren of God, and that he will defend 
us. ‘All that live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution,” 2 Ti. iii. 12. 
WT Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. They 
have evidence that they are Christians, 
and that they will be brought to hea- 
ven. 

11. Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you. Reproach you; call you by evil 
and contemptuous names; ridicule you 
because you are Christians. Thus they 
said of Jesus that he was a Samaritan 
and had a devil (Jn. viii. 48); that he 
was mad (Jn. x. 20); and thus they re- 
viled and mocked him on the cross, 
Mat. xxvii. 39-44. But, being reviled, 
he reviled not again (1 Pe. ii. 23); and 
thus being reviled, we should bless (1 
Co. iv. 12); and thus, though the con- 
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11 Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. 

12 Rejoice, and be exceeding 

1 lying. 


tempt of the world is not in itself desir- 
able, yet it is blessed to tread in the 
footsteps of Jesus, to imitate his exam- 
ple, and even to suffer for his sake, Phi. 
1,29. All manner of evil against you 
falsely. An emphasis should be laid on 
the word falsely in this passage. It is 
not blessed to have evil spoken of us if 
we deserve it; but if we deserve it not, 
then we should not consider it as a cala- 
mity. We should take it patiently, and 
show how much the Christian, under 
the consciousness of innocence, can 
bear, 1 Pe. iii. 13-18. J For my sake. 
Because you are attached to me; because 
you are Christians. We are not to seed: 
such things. We are not to do things to 
offend others; to treat them harshly or 
unkindly, and. to cowrt revilings. We 
are not to say or do things, though they 
may be on the subject of religion, de- 
signed to disgust or offend. But if, in 
the faithful endeavour to be Christians, 
we are reviled, as our Master was, then 
we are to take it with patience, and to 
remember that thousands before us 
have been treated in like manner. 
When thus reviled or persecuted, we 
are to be meek, patient, humble; not 
angry; not reviling again; but endea- 
vouring to do good to our persecutors 
and slanderers, 2 Ti. ii. 24, 25. In this 
way many have been convinced of the 
power and excellence of that religion 
which they were persecuting and revil- 
ing. They have seen that nothing else 
but Christianity could impart such pa- 
tience and meekness to the persecuted; 
and have, by this means, been con- 
strained to submit themselves to the 
gospel of Jesus. Long since it became 
a proverb, ‘‘ that the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church.” 

12. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad. 
Regard it as a great privilege thus to be 
persecuted and to suffer—a thing not 
to be mourned over, but as among the 
chief blessings of life. For great is 
your reward in heaven. That is, your 
reward zwill be great in the future world. 
To those who suffer most, God imparts 
the highest rewards. Hence the crown 
of martyrdom has been thought to be 
the brightest that any of the redeemed 
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glad: for “great 7s your reward in 

heaven: for so persecuted they the 

prophets which were before you. 
m 2 Co.4.17, 


shall wear; and hence many of the early 
Christians sought to become martyrs, 
and threw themselves in the way of 
their persecutors, that they might he 
put todeath. They literally rejoiced, 
and leaped for joy, at the prospect of 
death for the sake of Jesus. Though 
God does not require us to seek perse- 
cution, yet all this shows that there is 
something in religion to sustain the soul 
which the world does not possess. No- 
thing but the consciousness of inno- 
cence, and the presence of God, could 
bear up the sufferers in the midst of 
these trials; and the flame, therefore, 
kindied to consume the martyr, has also 
been a bright light, showing the truth 
and power of the gospel of Jesus. 
{J The prophets, &e. The holy men who 
came to predict future events, and who 
were the religious teachers of the Jews. 
For an account of their persecution, see 
He. xi. 

13. Ye are the salt of the earth. Salt 
renders food pleasant and palatable, 
and preserves from putrefaction. So 
Christians, by their lives and instruc- 
tions, are to keep the world from entire 
moral corruption. By bringing down 
the blessing of God in answer to their 
prayers, and by their influence and 
example, they save the world from uni- 
versal vice and crime. {[ Salt have lost 
ats savour. That is, if it has become 
tasteless, or has lost its preserving pro- 

erties. The salt used in this country 
is a chemical compound— chloride of 
sodium—and if the sadtness were lost, 
or it were to lose its savour, there would 
be nothing remaining. It enters into 
the very nature of the substance. In 
eastern countries, however, the salt 
used was impure, or mingled with vege- 
table or earthy substances, so that it 
might lose the whole of its saltness, and 
a considerable quantity of earthy mat- 
ter remain. This was good for nothing, 
except that it was used to place in 

aths, or walks, as we use gravel. This 
find of salt is common still in that 
country. It is found in the earth in 
veins or layers, and when exposed to 
the sun and rain, loses its saltness en- 
tirely. Maundrell says, ‘‘I broke a 
piece of it, of which that part that was 
exposed to the rain, sun, and air, though 
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13 Ye are the “salt of the earth: 
but if the salt have lost bis savour, 


wherewith shall it be salted? it is 
n Mar.9.50. 


it had the sparks and particles of salt, 
yet it had perfectly lost its savour. The 
inner part, which was connected to the 
rock, retained its savour, as I found by 
proof.” So Dr. Thomson (The Land 
and the Book, vol. ii. p. 48, 44) says, 
“‘T have often seen just such salt, and 
the identical disposition of it that our 
Lord has mentioned. A merchant of 
Sidon having farmed of the government 
the revenue from the importation of 
salt, brought over an immense quantity 
from the marshes of Cyprus—enough, 
in fact, to supply the whole province 
for at least twenty years. This he had 
transferred to the mountains, to cheat 
the government out of some small per- 
centage. Sixty-five houses in Jine— 
Lady Stanhope’s village—were rented 
and filled maith salt. These houses have 
merely earthen fioors, and the salt next 
the ground, in a few years, entirely 
spoiled. I saw large quantities of it 
literally thrown into the street, to be 
trodden under foot of men and beasts. 
It was ‘good for nothing.’ 

‘It should be stated in this connec- 
tion that the salt used in this country 
is not manufactured by boiling clean 
salt water, nor quarried from mines, 
but is obtained from marshes along the 
sea-shore, as in Cyprus, or from salt 
lakes in the interior, which dry up in 
summer, as the one in the desert north 
of Palmyra, and the great lake of Jeb- 
bal, south-east of Aleppo. 

‘“Maundrell, who visited the lake at 
Jebbil, tells us that he found salt there 


which had entirely ‘lost its savour,’ and 


the same abounds among the debris at 
Usdum, and in other localities of rock- 
salt at the south end of the Dead Sea. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact that the 
salt of this country, when in contact 
with the ground, or exposed to rain 
and sun, does become insipid and use- 
less. From the manner in which it is 
gathered, much earth and other impur- 
ities are necessarily collected with it. 
Not a little of it is so impure that it 
cannot be used at all, and such salt 
soon effloresces and turns to dust—not 
to fruitful soil, however. It is not only 

ood for nothing itself, but it actually 

estroys all fertility wherever it is 
thrown; and this is the reason why it is 
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thenceforth good for nothing, but| A city that is set on an hill cannot 
to be cast out, and to be trodden | be hid. 


under foot of men. 15 Neither do men light a candle, 
14 Yeare the “light of the world. | and put it under a “bushel, but on 
o Phi.2.15, 2 The word in the original significth a measure 


containing about a pint lesa than « peck. 


cast into the street. There is a sort of | ——_————_————_ 
verbal verisimilitude in the manner in | the wall corresponds to it. The bottom 
which our Lord alludes to the act: ‘it | of the outer ditch is now a very flour- 
is cast out’ and ‘trodden under foot;’ | ishing vineyard, and the entire circuit 
so troublesome is this corrupted salt, | is not far from half a mile. The wall 
that it is carefully swept up, carried | is mostly modern, but built on one more 
forth, and thrown into the street. | ancient, portions of which can be seen 
There is no place about the house, | on the east side. The interior summit 
yard, or garden where it can be toler- | rises about a hundred feet higher than 
ated. No man will allow it to be thrown | this wall, and was a separate castle, 
on to his field, and the only place for it | strongly defended. Here are bevelled 
is the street, and there it is cast to be | stones, as heavy, and as aged in appear- 
trodden under foot of men.” . ance, as those of the most celebrated 
14. The light of the world. The light | ruins in the country; and they prove 
of the world often denotes the sux, Jn. | that this has been a place of importance 
xi. 9. The sun renders objects visible, |from a remote age. These ancient 
shows their form, their nature, their | parts of the castle render it all but 
beauties, their deformities. The term | certain that there was then a city or 
lightisoften applied to religious teachers. | citadel on this most conspicuous ‘hill’ 
See Mat. iv. 16; Lu. ii. 32; Jn. i. 4;| top; and our Lord might well point to 
viii. 12; Is. xlix.6. It is pre-eminently | it to illustrate and confirm his precept. 
applied to Jesus in these places, because | The present Hebrew name is Zephath, 
he is, in the moral world, what the sun | and may either refer to its elevation 
is in the natural world, The apostles, | like a watch-tower, or to the beauty 
Christian ministers, and all Christians, | and grandeur of the surrounding pro- 
are lights of the world, because they, | spects. Certainly they are quite suffi- 
by their instructions and example, show | cient to suggest the name. There lies 
what God requires, what is the condi- | Gennesaret, like a mirror set in frame- 
tion of man, what is the way of duty, | work of dark mountains and many-faced 
peace, and happiness—the way that | hills. Beyond is the vast plateau of the 
leads to heaven. { A city that is set on | Hauran, faintly shading with its rocky 
a hill, &. Many of the cities of Judea | ranges the utmost horizon eastward. 
were placed on the summits or sides of | Thence the eye sweeps over Gilead and 
mountains, and could be seen from afar. | Bashan, Samaria and Carmel, the plains 
Perhaps Jesus pointed to such a city, | of Galilee, the coasts of Pheenicia, the 
and told his disciples that they were ‘ hills of Naphtali the long line of Leba- 
like it. Their actions could not be hid. | non, and the lofty head of Hermon—a 
The eyes of the world were upon them. | vast panorama, embracing a thousand 
They must be seen; and as this was the | points of historic and sacred interest.” 
case, they ought to be holy, harmless,| 15. Neither do men light a candle, &c. 
and undefiled. The word rendered candle means any 
Maundrell, Jowett, and others sup- , portable light, as a lamp, candle, lan- 
pose that the Sermon on the Mount] tern. Comp. Mar. iv. 21; Lu. viii. 16; 
was delivered in the vicinity of the pre- | xii. 35. Jesus proceeded here to show 
sent city of Safed, or ‘‘the Horns of | them that the very reason why they 
Hattin” (see Notes on ver. 1), and that | were enlightened was that others might 
this city may have been in his eye, and | also see the light, and be benefited by 
may have been directly referred to by| it. When men light a candle, they do 
the Saviour when he uttered this senti- | not conceal the light, but place it where 
ment. It would give additional force | it may be of use. So it is with religion. 
and beauty to the passage to suppose | It is given that we may benefit others. 
that he pointed to the city. Of this | It is not to be concealed, but suffered 
Dr. Thomson (The Land and the Book, | to show itself, and to shed light on a 
vol. i. p. 420, 421) says, ‘‘The shape of | surrounding wicked world. {| A bushel. 
the hill is a well-described oval, and | Greek, a measure containing nearly a 
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a candlestick; and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house. 

16 Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good 
works, and *glorify your Father 


which is in heaven. 
pl Pe.2.12. 


je at 
peck. It denotes anything, here, that 
might conceal the light. 

16. Let your light so shine, &c. Let 
your holy life, your pure conversation, 
and your faithful instructions, be every- 
where seen and known. Always, in all 
societies, in all business, at home and 
abroad, in prosperity and adversity, let 
it be seen that you are real Christians. 
J That they may see your good works. 
The proper motive to influence us is not 
simply that we may be seen (comp. ch. 
vi. 1), but it should be that our heavenly 
Father may be glorified. The Pharisees 
acted to be seen of men; true Christians 
act to glorify God, and care little what 
men may think of them, except as by 
their conduct others may be brought 
to honour God, yet they should s0 live 
that men may see from their conduct 
what is the proper nature of their reli- 
gion. {J Glorify your Father. Praise, 
or honour God, or be led to worshi 
him. Seeing in your lives the excel- 
lency of religion, and the power and 
purity of the gospel, they may be won 
to be Christians also, and give praise 
and glory to God for his mercy to a lost 
world: 

We learn here, 1. That religion, if it 
exist, cannot be concealed. 2. That 
where it is not manifest in the life, it 
does not exist. 3, That professors of 
religion: who live like other men, give 
evidence that they have never been 
truly converted. 4. That to attempt 
to conceal or hide our Christian know- 
ledge or experience is to betray our 
trust, injure the cause of piety, and to 
render our lives useless. End, 5. That 
good actions will be seen, and will lead 
men to honour God. If we have no 
other way of doing good—if we are 
poor, and unlearned, and unknown— 
yet we may do good by our lives. No 
sincere und humble Christian lives in 
vain. The feeblest light at midnight is 
of use. 

“ How far the little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world!” 

17. Think not that I am come, &c. 
Our Saviour was just entering on his 
work. Jt was important for him to 
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17 Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets: 
I am not come to destroy, "but to 
fulfil. 

18 For verily I say unto you, 
‘Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 

qch.3.15. 7 Js.42.21; Ps.40.6,8. 8 Lu.16.17. 


state what he came todo. By his set- 
ting up to be a teacher in opposition to 
the scribes and Pharisees, some might 
charge him with an intention to destroy 
their law, and to abolish the customs 
of the nation. He therefore told them 
that he did not come for that end, but 
really to fulfil or accomplish what was 
in the law and the prophets. { Zo 
destroy. To abrogate; to deny their 
divine authority; to set men free from 
the obligation to obey them. {| The 
law. The five books of Moses called 
the law. See Notes on Lu. xxiv. 44 
{ The prophets. The books which the 
prophets wrote. These two divisions 
here seem to comprehend the Old Testa- 
ment, and Jesus says that he came not 
to do away or destroy the authority of 
the Old Testament. {| But to fulfil. 
To complete the design; to fill up what 
was predicted; to accomplish what was 
intended in them. ‘The word fulfil 
also means sometimes to teach or incul- 
cate, Col. i. 25. The law of Moses con- 
tained many sacrifices and rites which 
were designed to shadow forth the 
Messiah. See Notes on He.ix. These 
were fulfilled when he came and offered 
himself a sacrifice to God, 
* A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they.” 

The prophets contained many predic- 
tions respecting his coming and death. 
These were all to be fulfilled and fully 
accomplished by his life and his suffer- 
ings. 
18. Verily. Truly, certainly. A word 
of strong affirmation. {f Jill heaven and 
earth pass. This expression denotes 
that the law never would be destroyed 
till it should be ald fulfilled. Le is the 
same as saying everything else ma 

change ; te aay arth aid eaten 
may pass away, but the law of God 
shall not be destroyed till its whole 
design has been accomplished. {[ One 
jot. The word jot, or yod—’—-is the 
name of the Hebrew letter 7, the 
smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
J One tittle. The word here used, in 
the Greek, means literally a little horn, 
then a point, an extremity. Several of 
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or one tittle shall in no wise pass , ments, and shall teach men so, he 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. {shall be called the least in the 

19 Whosoever therefore shall; kingdom of heaven: but whoso- 
break one of these least command- | ever shall do and teach them, the 


the Hebrew letters were written with | changed, and yet the moral law be un- 
small points or apices, as 1n the letter j touched. A general in an army may 
schin—W—or sin—w—which serve to | command his soldiers to appear some- 
distinguish one letter from another. | times in a red coat and sometimes in 
To change a small point of ohe letter, | blue or in yellow. This would be a 
therefore, might vary the mooie, of | ceremonial law, and might be changed 
a word, and destroy the sense. The|as he pleased. The duty of obeyrny 
name “‘little horn” was given to these | Aim, and of being faithful to his country, 
points probably from the manner in! could not be changed. This is a moral 
which they were written, resembling a law. A parent might suffer his chil- 
little horn. Professor Hackett says of | dren to have fifty different dresses at 


a manuscript which he saw a Jew tran- 
scribing: ‘‘ One peculiarity, that struck 
me at once as I cast my eye over the 
parchment, was the horn-hke appear- 
ance attached to some of the letters, 
I had seen the same mark, before this, 
in Hebrew manuscripts, but never where 
it was so prominent as here, The sign 
in question, as connected with the He- 
brew Letter Lamedh in particular, had 
almost the appearance of an intentional 
imitation of a ram’s head. It was to 
that appendage of the Hebrew letters 
that the Saviour referred when he said, 
‘Not one jot or little horn’ (as the 
Greek term signifies, which our version 
renders ‘tittle,’) ‘shall pass from the 
law until all be fulfilled.’”—ZJllustrations 
of Scripture, p. 234. Hence the Jews 
were exceedingly cautious in writing 
those letters, and considered the smal- 
lest change or omission a reason for 
destroying the whole manuscript when 
they were transcribing the Old Testa- 
ment. The expression, ‘‘one jot or 
tittle,” became proverbial, and means 
that the smallest part of the law should 
not be destroyed. 

The laws of the Jews are commonly 
divided into moral, ceremonial, and 
judicial. The moral laws are such as 
grow out of the nature of things, and 
which cannot, therefore, be changed 
—suchn as the duty of loving God and 
his creatures. These cannot be abol- 
ished, as it can never be made right to 
hate God, or to hate our fellow-men. 
Of this kind are the ten command- 
ments, and these our Saviour has neither 
abolished nor superseded.—The cere- 
monial laws are such as are appointed 
to meet certain states of society, or 
to regulate the religious rites and 
ceremonies of a people. These can 
be changed when circumstances are 


different times, and love them equally 
in all. The dress is a mere matter of 
ceremony, and may be changed. The 
child, in all these garments, is bound 
to dove and obey his father. This is a 
moral law, and cannot be changed. 
So the laws of the Jews. Those de- 
signet to sooulate mere matters of 
ceremony and rites of worship might 
be changed. Those requiring love and 
obedience to God and love to men could 
not be changed, and Christ did not at- 
tempt it, Mat. xix. 19; xxii. 37-39; Lu. 
x. 27; Ro. xiii. 9.—A third species of 
law was the judicial, or those laws regu- 
lating courts of justice which are con- 
tained in the Old Testament. These 
were of the nature of the ceremonial 
law, and might also be changed at plea- 
sure. The judicial law of the Hebrews 
was adapted to their own civil society. 
When the form of their polity was 
changed this was of course no longer 
binding. The ceremonial law was ful- 
Jilled by the coming of Christ: ‘the 
shadow was lost in the substance, and 
| ceased to be binding. The moral law 
was confirmed and unchanged. 
19. Whosoever therefore shall break. 
Shall violate or disobey. | One of 
these least commandments. The Pharisees, 
it is probable, divided the precepts of 
the law into lesser and greater, teaching 
that they who violated the former were 
guilty of a trivial offence only. See 
fat. xxiii. 23. Christ teaches that in 
his kingdom they who make this dis- 
tinction, or who taught that any laws 
of God might be violated with im- 
punity, should be called least; while 
they should be held in high regard who 
observed all the laws of God without 
distinction. {| Shall le called least. 
That is, shall be least. See ver. 9. The 
‘meaning of this passaze seems to be 
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same shall be ‘called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

2) For I say unto you, That ex- 
cept your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed “the righteousness of the scribes 

t 1 Sa.2.30. u ch.23.23-28; Phi.3.9. 


this: in the kingdom of heaven, that is, 
in the kingdom of the Messiah, or in 
the church which he is about to estab- 
lsh (see Notes on Mat. iii. 2), he that 
breaks the least of these command- 
ments shall be in no esteem, or shall not 
be regarded as a proper religious teacher. 
The Pharisees, by dividing the law into 
yreuter and lesser precepts, made no 
small part of it void by their traditions 
and divisions, Mat. xxiii. 23; xv. 3-6. 
Jesus says that in his kingdom all this 
vain division and tradition would cease. 


Such divisions and distinctions would ! 


be a small matter. He that attempted 
it should be the least of all. Men 
would be engaged in yielding obedience 
to ald the law of God without any such 
vain distinctions. 4] Shall be called great. 
He that teaches that «dd the law of God 
is binding, and that the whole of it 
should be obeyed, without attempting 
to specify what is most important, 
shall be a teacher worthy of his office, 
and shall be called great. We learn 
hence, 1. That ali the law of God is 
binding on Christians. Comp. Ja. ii. 10. 
2. That all the commands of God should 
be preached, in their proper place, by. 
Christian ministers. 3. That they who 
pretend that there are any laws of God 
so small that they need not obey them, 
are unworthy of his kingdom. And, 4. 
That true piety has respect to all the 
commandments of God. Comp. Ps. 
cxix. 6. 

20. Your righteousness. Your holiness; 
your views of the nature of righteous- 
ness, and your conduct and lives. Un- 
less you are more holy than they are, 
you cannot be saved. [| Shall exceed. 
Shall excel, or abound more. The righte- 
ousness of true Christians is seated in 
the seart, and is therefore genuine. 
Jesus means that unless they had more 
veal holiness of character than the 
scribes and Pharisees, they could not 
be saved. { The righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees. See Notes on 
ch. iii. 7. Their righteousness consisted 
in outward observances of the cere- 
monial and traditional law. They 
offered sacrifices, fasted often, prayed 


much, were punctilious about ablutions, ; in each 
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and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 

enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

21 Ye have heard that it was 

said *by them of old time, “Thou 

shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
Sor, to them.  v Ex.20,18; De.5.17. 


and tithes, and the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, but neglected justice, truth, 
purity, and holiness of heart. See 
Mat. xxiii. 13-33. The righteousness 
that Jesus required in his kingdom was 
purity, chastity, honesty, temperance, 
the fear of God, and the love of man. 
It is pure, eternal, reaching the mo- 
tives, and making the life holy. {J Zhe 
kingdom. of heaven. See Notes on ch. 
iii. 2. Shall not be a fit subject of his 
kingdom here, or saved in the world to 
come. 

21. Ye have heard. Or, this is the 
common interpretation among the Jews. 
Jesus proceeds here to comment on 
some prevailing opinions among the 
Jews; to show that the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees was de- 
fective; and that men needed a better 
righteousness, or they could not be 
saved. He illustrates what he meant 
by that better righteousness by show- 
ing that the common opinions of the 
scribes were erroneous. % By them of 
old time. This might be translated to 
the ancients, referring to Moses and the 
prophets. But it is more probable that 
Jesus here refers to the interpreters of 
the law and the prophets. He did not 
set himself against the law of Moses, 
but against the false and pernicious in- 
terpretations of the law prevalent in 
his time. Zhou shalt not kill. See 
Ex. xx. 18. This properly denotes 
| taking the life of another with malice, 
or with an intention to murder him. 
The Jews understood it as meaning no 
more. The comment of our Saviour 
shows that it was spiritual, and was 
designed to extend to the thoughts and 
feelings as well as the external act. 
{ Shall be in danger of. Shall be held 
guilty, and be punished by. The law 
of Moses declared that the murderer 
should be put to death, Le. xxiv. 21; 
Nu. xxxv. 16. It did not say, however, 
by whom this should be done, and it was 
left to the Jews to organize courts to 
have cognizance of such crimes, De. xvi. 
18. The judgment. This was the 
tribunal that had cognizance of cases 
of murder, &c. It was a court that sat 
city or town, and consisted 
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kill shall be in danger of the judg- | without a cause, shall be in dan- 


ment: 


ger of the judgment: and whoso- 


22 But I say unto you, That’who- | ever shall say to his brother, *Raca, 
soever is angry with his brother! shall be in danger of the council: 


wi1Jn.3.15. 


commonly of seven members. It was 
the lowest court among the Jews, and 
from it an appeal might be taken to 
the Sanhedrim. 

22. But I say unto you. Jesus bein 
God as well as man (Jn. i. 1, 14), an 
therefore, being the original giver of 
the law, had a right to expound it or 
change it as he pleased. Comp. Mat. 
xii. 6, 8. He therefore spoke here and 
elsewhere as having authority, and not 
as the scribes. It may be added here 
that no mere man ever spake as Jesus 
did, when explaining or enforcing the 
law. He did it as having a right to do 
it; and he that has a right to ordain 
and change laws in the government of 
God must be himself divine. {| Is angry 
with his brother without a cause. Anger, 
or that feeling which we have when we 
are injured, and which prompts us to 
defend ourselves when in danger, is a 
natural feeling, given to us—Ist. As a 
proper expression of our disapproba- 
tion of a course of evil conduct; and 2d. 
That we may defend ourselves when sud- 
denly attacked. When excited against 
sin, it is lawful. God is angry with the 
wicked, Ps, vii. 11. Jesus looked on 
the hypocritical Pharisees with anger, 
Mar. i. 5. So it is said, “‘Be ye angry, 
and sin not,” Ep. iv. 26. This anger, 
or indignation against sin, is not what 
our Saviour speaks of here. What he 
condemns here is anger without a cause; 
that is, unjustly, rashly, hastily, where 
no offence has been given or intended. 
In that case it is evil; and it is a viola- 
tion of the sixth commandment, because 
he that hateth his brother is a murderer, 
1 Jn. iii. 15. He has a feeling which 
would lead him to commit murder, if it 
were fully acted out. The word brother 
here refers not merely to one to whom 
we are nearly related, having the same 
parent or parents, as the word is com- 
monly used, but includes also a neigh- 
bour, or perhaps anyone with whom 
we may be associated. As all men are 
descended from one Father and are all 
the creatures of the same God, so they 
are all brethren; and so every man 
should be regarded and treated as a 
brother, He. xi. 16. J Raca. This is 
a Syriac word, expressive of great con- 


4 Le. vain fellow, 2 Sa.6.20. 


tempt. It comes from a verb signifyin 

to he empty, vain; and hence, as a wor 

of contempt, denotes senseless, stupid, 
shallow-brains. Jesus teaches here that 
to use such words is a violation of the 
ie of the sixth commandment, and 
if indulged, may lead to a more open 
and dreadful infraction of that law. 
Children should learn that to use such 
words is highly offensive to God, for we 
must give an account for every idle word 
which we speak in the day of Judgment, 
Mat. xii. 36. Ln danger of the council. 
The word translated council is in the 
original Sanhedrim, and there can be 
no doubt that the Saviour refers to the 
Jewish tribunal of that name. This was 
instituted in the time of the Maccabees, 
probably about 200 years before Christ. 
It was composed of seventy-two judges; 
the high - priest was the president of 
this tribunal. The seventy-two mem- 
bers were made up of the chief priests 
and elders of the people and the scribes, 
The chief priests were such as had dis- 
charged the office of the high-priest, 
and those who were the heads of the 
twenty-four classes of priests, who were 
called in an honorary wey high or chief 
priests. See Mat. ii. 4. The elders were 
the princes of the tribes or heads of the 
family associations. It is not to be sup- 
posed that ald the elders had a right 
to a seat here, but such only as were 
elected to the office. The scribes were 
learned men of the nation elected to 
this tribunal, being neither of the rank 
of priests or elders. This tribunal had 
cognizance of the great affairs of the 
nation. Till the time when Judea was 
subjected to the Romans, it had the 
power of life and death. It still re- 
tained the power of passing sentence, 
though the Roman magistrate held the 
right of execution. It usually sat in 
Jerusalem, in a room near the temple. 
It was before this tribunal that our 
Saviour was tried. It was then assem- 
bled in the palace of the high-priest, 
Mat. xxvi. 3-57; Jn. xviii. 24. Thou 
fool. This term expressed more than 
want of wisdom. It was expressive of 
the highest guilt. It had been com- 
monly used to denote those who were 
idolaters (De. xxii. 21), and also one 
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but whosoever sliall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire. 
23 Therefore, “if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remem- 
x De.16.16,17. 


who is guilty of great crimes, Jos. vii. 
15; Ps. xiv. 1. Hell fire. The origi- 
nal of this is ‘‘the GEHENNAH of fire.” 
The word GEHENNA, commonly trans- 
lated hell, is made up of two Hebrew 
words, and signifies the valley of Hin- 
non. This was formerly a pleasant val- 
ley near to Jerusalem, on the south. 
A small brook or torrent usually ran 
through it and partly encompassed the 
city. This valley the idolatrous Israel- 
ites devoted formerly to the horrid 
worship of Moloch, 2 Ki. xvi. 3; 2 Ch. 
xxviii. 3. In that worship, the ancient 
Jewish writers inform us, the idol of 
Moloch was of brass, adorned with a 
royal crown, having the head of a calf, 
and his arms extended as if to embrace 
anyone. When they offered children 
to him they heated the statue within 
by a great fire, and when it was burn- 
ing hot they put the miserable child 
into his arms, where it was soon con- 
sumed by the heat; and, in order that 
the cries of the child might not be 
heard, they made a great noise with 
drums and other instruments about the 
idol. These drums were called TOPH, 
and hence a common name of the place 
was TOPHET, Je. vii. 31, 32. 


After the return of the Jews from ' 


captivity, this place was held in such 
abhorrence that, by the example of 
Josiah (2 Ki. xxiii. 10), it was made the 
place where to throw all the dead car- 
casses and filth of the city, and was not 
unfrequently the place of public execu- 
tions. It became, therefore, extremely 
offensive; the sight was terrific; the air 
was polluted and pestilential; and to 
preserve it in any manner pure, it was 
necessary to keep fires continually burn- 
ing there. The extreme loathsomeness 
of the place; the filth and putrefaction; 
the corruption of the atmosphere, and 
the lurid fires blazing by day and night, 
made it one of the most appalling and 
terrific objects with which a Jew was 
acquainted. It was called the GEHENNA 
of fire, and was the image which our 
Saviour often employed to denote the 
future punishment of the wicked. 

In this verse it denotes a degree of 
suffering higher than the punishment 
inflicted by the court of seventy, or the 
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berest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, 

24 Leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be 


- Sanhedrim, and the whole verse may 


therefore mean, ‘‘He that hates his 
brother without a cause is guilty of a 
violation of the sixth commandment, 
and shall be punished with a severity 
similar to that inflicted by the court of 
judgment. He that shall suffer his pas- 
sions to transport him still farther, so 
that he shall make his brother an object 
of derision and contempt, shall be ex- 
posed to severer punishment, corre- 
sponding to that which the Sanxhedrim, 
or council, inflicts. But he who shall 
load his brother with odious appella- 
tions and abusive language shall incur 
the severest degree of punishment, re- 
presented by being burned alive in the 
horrid and awful valley of Hinnom.” 

The amount, then, of this difficult 
and important verse is this: The Jews 
considered but one crime a violation of 
the sixth commandment, viz. actual 
murder, or wilful, unlawful taking life. 
Jesus says that the commandment is 
much broader. It relates not only to 
the external act, but to the feelings and 
words. He specifies three forms of such 
violation. lst. Unjustanger. 2d. Anger 
accompanied with an expression of con- 
tempt. 3d. Anger, with an expression 
not only of contempt, but wickedness. 
Among the Jews there were three oe 
the 
“judgment,” the ‘“council,” and the 
‘‘fire of Hinnom.” Jesus says likewise 
there shall be grades of condemnation 
for the different ways of violating the 
sixth commandment. Not only murder 
shall be punished by God, but anger 
and contempt shall be regarded by him 
as a Violation of the law, and punished 
according to the offence. As these 
offences were not actually cognizable 
before the Jewish tribunals, he must 
mean that they will be punished here- 
after, and all these expressions there- 
fore relate to degrees of punishment pro- 
portionate to crime in the future world 
—the world of justice and of woe. 

283, 24. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, &c. The Pharisees were in- 
tent only on the external act in worship. 
They looked not at all to the internal 
state of the mind. If aman conformed 
to the external rites of religion, however 
much envy, and malice, and secret ha- 
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come and offer thy gift. 
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reconciled to thy brother, and then | versary deliver thee 
and the judge deliver thee to the 


[a.p. 31. 
to the judge, 


25 Agree’ with thine adversary | officer, and thou be cast into prison. 


quickly, whiles thou art in the way 


26 Verily I say unto thee, Thou 


with him; lest at any time the ad-| shalt by no means come out thence, 


y Pr.25.8; Lu.12.58,59, 


tred he might have, they thought he | 


was doing well. Our Saviour taught a 
different doctrine. It was of more con- 
seyuence to have the heart right than 
to perform the outward act. If, there- 
fore, says he, a man has gone so far as 


to bring his gift ¢o the very altar, and | should 
should remember that anyone had any- ' worship God. 


thing against him, it was his duty there 
to leave his offering and go and be re- 
conciled. While a difference of this 
nature existed, his offering could not 
be acceptable. He was not to wazt till 
the offended brother should come to 
him; he was to go and seek him out, and 
be reconciled. So now the worship of 
God will not be acceptable, however 
well performed externally, until we are 
at peace with those that we have in- 
jured. ‘‘To obey is better than sacri- 
fice,” 1 Sa. xv. 22. He that comes to 
worship his Maker filled with malice, 
and hatred, and envy, and at war with 
his brethren, is a hypocritical worshipper, 
and must meet with God’s displeasure. 
God is not deceived, and he will not be 
mocked. { Thy gift. Thy sacrifice. 
What thou art about to devote to God 
as an offering. f Jo the altar. The 
altar was situated in front of the temple, 
and was the place on which sacrifices 
were made. See the Notes on plan, 
Mat. xxi. 12. To bring a gift to the 
altar was expressive of worshipping God, 
for this was the way in which he was 
formerly worshipped. { Thy brother. 
Any man, especially any fellow-wor- 
shipper. Anyone of the same religious 
society. Hath aught. Is offended, 
or thinks he has been injured by you in 
anymanner. { First be reconciled. This 
means to settle the difficulty; to make 
proper acknowledgment or satisfaction 
for the injury. If you have wronged 
him, make restitution. If you owe him 
a debt which onght to be paid, pay it. 
If you have injured his character, con- 
fess it and seek pardon. If he is under 
an erroneous impression, if your con- 
duct has been such as to lead him to 
suspect that you have injured him, make 
an explanation. Do all 7x your power, 
and all you ought to do, to have the 


That, in order to worship God accept- 
ably, we must do justice to our fellow- 
men, 2d. Our worship will not be ac- 
ceptable unless we do all we can to live 
peaceably with others. 3d. It is our 
duty to seed reconciliation with others 
when we have injured them. 4th. This 
be done before we attempt to 
5th. This is often the 
reason why God does not accept our 
offerings, and we go empty away from 
our devotions. We do not do what we 
ought to others; we cherish improper 
feelings or refuse to make proper ac- 
knowledgments, and God wiil not accept 
such attempts to worship him. 

25, 26. Agree with thine adversary 
quickly. This is still an illustration of 
the sixth commandment. To be in hos- 
tility, to go to law, to be litigious, is a 
violation always, on one side or the 
other, of the law requiring us to love 
our neighbour, and our Saviour regards 
it as a violation of the sixth command- 
ment. While you are in the way with 
him, says he, that is, while you are going 
to the court, before the trial hus tuken 
place, it is your duty, if possible, to 
come to an agreement. It is wrong to 
carry the contention to a court of law. 
See 1 Co. vi. 6,7. The consequence of 
not being reconciled, he expresses in the 
language of courts. The adversary shall 
deliver to the judge, and he to the exe- 
eutioner, and he shall throw you into 
prison. He did not mean to say that 
this would be literally the way with God, 


but that His dealings with those that 


harboured these feelings, and would not 
be reconciled with their brethren, were 
represented by the punishment inflicted 
by human tribunals. That is, he would 
hold all such as violutors of the sixth 
commandment, and would punish them 
accordingly. 

There is no propriety in the use some- 
times made of this verse, in represent- 
ing God as the ‘‘adversary” of the 
sinner, and urging him to be reconciled 
to God while in the way to judgment. 
Nor does the phrase ‘‘thou shalt by no 
means come out thence till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing” refer to 
the eternity of future punishment. It is 


matter settled. From thiswe learn: 1st. | language taken from courts of justice, 
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till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing. 

27 Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery: 

28 But I say unto you, That who- 


to illustrate the truth that God will 
erie men according to justice for not 

ing reconciled to him. The punish- 
ment in the future world will be eternal 
indeed (Mat. xxv. 46), but this passage 
does not prove it. | Thine adversury. 
A man that is opposed to usin law. It 
here means a creditor; a man who has 
a just claim on us. {] Jn the way with 
him. While you are going before the 
court. Before the trial comes on. It 
is remarkable that this very direction is 
found in the Roman law of the Twelve 
Tables, which expressly directed the 
plaintiff and defendant to make up the 
matter while they were in the way, or 
going to the prator—in via, rem uti 
pacunt orato.— Blackstone's Comm., iii. 
p. 299. Whether the Saviour had any 
reference to this cannot be determined. 
As the Roman laws prevailed to some 
extent in Palestine, however, it is pos- 
sible that there was such an allusion. 
G The officer. The executioner; or, as 
we should say, the sheriff. {[ The zéter- 
most farthing. The last farthing. All 
that is due. The farthing was a small 
coin used in Judea, equal to two mites. 
It was not quite equal to half a farthing 
of English money. 

27, 28. Ye have heard that it was said 
by-them of old time, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. See Notes on ver. 21. Our 
Saviour in these verses explains the 
seventh commandment. It is probable 
that the Pharisees had explained this 
commandment, as they had the sixth, 
as extending only to the external act; 
and that they regarded evil thoughts 
and a wanton imagination as of little 
consequence, or as not forbidden by the 
law. Our Saviour assures them that 
the commandment did not regard the 
external act merely, but the secrets of 
the heart, and the movements of the 
eye. He declares that they who indulge 
a wanton desire, that they who look on 
a woman to increase their lust, have 
already, in the sight of God, violated 
the commandment, and committed 
adultery in the heart. Such was the 
guilt of David, whose deep and awful 
crime fully shows the danger of indulg- 
ing in evil desires, and in the rovings of 
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soever ‘looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart. 

29 And if thy right eye ‘offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast tz from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 

8 Job 31.1; Pr.6.25. S or, do cause thea to offend. 


a wanton eye. See 2 Sa. xi.; Ps. li. 
See also 2 Pe. ii. 14. So exceeding 
strict and broad is the law of Goud! 
And so heinous in his sight are thoughts 
and feelings which may be for ever con- 
cealed from the world ! 

29. Thy right eye. The Hebrews, 
like others, were accustomed to repre- 
sent the affections of the mind by tho 

‘members or parts of the body, Ro. 
vii. 23; vi. 18. Thus the bowels denoted 
compassion ; the Aeart, affection or feel- 
ing; the veins, understanding, secret 
purpose. An evil eye denotes some- 
times envy (Mat. xx. 15), and sometimes 
an evil passion, or sin in general. Mar. 
vii. 21, 22: ‘‘ Out of the heart proceed- 
eth an evil eye.” In this place, as in 
2 Pe. ii. 14, the expression is used to 
denote strong adulterous passion, un- 
lawful desire, or wicked inclination. 
The right eye and hand are mentioned, 
because they are of most use to us, 
and denote that, however strong the 
passion may be, or difficult’ to part 
with, yet that we should do it. Of- 
fend thee. The noun from which the 
verb ‘‘offend,” in the original, is de- 
‘rived, commonly means a stumbling- 
, block, or a stone placed in the way, over 
| which one might fall. It also means @ 
| net, or a certain part of a net against 
which, if a bird strikes, it springs the 
net, and is taken. It comes to signify, 
therefore, anything by which we fall, 
or are ensnared ; and applied to morals, 
means anything by which we full into 
sin, or by which we are ensnared. The 
English word offend means now, com- 
monly, to displease; to make angry; to 
affront. This is by no means the sense 
of the word in Scripture. It means to 
cause to fall into sin. The eye does 
this when it wantonly looks on a woman 
to lust after her. Jf Pluck it out, &c. 
It cannot be supposed that Christ in- 
tended this to be taken literally. His 
design was to teach that the dearest 
objects, if they cause us to sin, are to 
be abandoned; that by all sacrifices 
and self-denials we must overcome the 
evil propensities of our nature, and re- 
sist our wantou imaginations. Some of 
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that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be “cast into hell. 

30 And if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast 2 from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. 

31 It hath been said,*Whosoever 
a Ro.8.13; 1 C0,9.27, b De,24.1; Je.8.1; Mar.20.2-9. 


the fathers, however, took this com- 
mandment literally. Our Saviour sev- 
eral times repeated this sentiment. 
See Mat. xviii. 9; Mar. ix. 43-47. 
Comp. also Col. iii. 5." {| It is profitable 
for thee. It is better for thee. You will 
be a gainer by it. ] One of thy mem- 
bers perish. It is better to deny your- 
self the gratification of an evil passion 
here, however much it may cost you, 
than to go down to hell forever. {J Ny 
whole body should be cast into hell. 
Thy body, with all its unsubdued and 
vicious propensities. This will consti- 
tute no small part of the misery of 
hell. The sinner will be sent there as 
he ts, with every evil desire, every un- 
subdued propensity, every wicked and 
troublesome passion, and yet with no 
possibility of gratification. It consti- 
tutes our highest notions of misery when 
we think of a man filled with anger, 
pride, malice, avarice, envy and lust, 
and with no opportunity of gratifying 
them for ever. This is all that is neces- 
sary to make an eternal hell. On the 
word hell, see Notes on ver. 22. 

30, And if thy right hand offend thee. 
The right hand is selected for the same 
reason as the right eye, because it is 
one of the most important members of 
the human body. ‘The idea is, that the 
dearest earthly objects are to be sacri- 
ficed rather than that we should commit 
sin; that the most rigid self-denial 
should be practised, and that the most 
absolute self-government should be 
maintained at any sacrifice, rather than 
that we should suffer the mind to be 
polluted by unholy thoughts and im- 
pure desires, 

31, 32. Lt hath been said, &c. That 
is, by Moses, De. xxiv. 1,2. The hus- 
band¢was directed, if he put his wife 
away, to give her a bill of divorce, that 
is a certificate of the fact she had been 
his wife, and that he had dissolved the 
marriage. There was considerable dif- 
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shall put away his wife, let him 
give her a writing of divorcement: 
32 But I say unto you, That ‘who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery: 
and whosoever shall marry her that 
is divorced committeth adultery. 
33 Again, ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old 


¢ ch.19.9; 1 Co.7.10,11. 


ference of opinion among the Jews for 
what causes the husband was permitted 
todo this. One of their famous schools 
maintained that it might be done for 
any cause, however ¢rivial. The other 
maintained that adultery only could 
justify it, The truth was, however, 
that the husband exercised this right 
at pleasure; that he was judge in the 
case, and dismissed his wife when and 
for what cause he chose. And this 


seems to be agreeable to the law in 
Deuteronomy. Our Saviour in Mar, x. 
1-12, says that this was permitted on 
account of the hardness of their hearts, 
but that in the beginning it was not so. 
God made a single pair, and ordained 
marriage for life. But Moses found 
the people so much hardened; so long 
accustomed to the practice, and so re- 
bellious, that, as a matter of civil ap- 
pointment, he thought it best not to 
attempt any change. Our Saviour 
brought- marriage back to its original 
intention, and declared that whosoever 
put away his wife henceforward, except 
for one offence, should be guilty of 
adultery. This is now the law of God. 
This was the original institution. This 
is the only law that is productive of 
peace and good morals, and that secures 
the respect due to a wife, and the good 
of children. Nor has any man or set 
of men—any legislature or any court, 
civil or ecclesiastical—a right to inter- 
fere, and declare that divorces may 
be granted for any other cause. They, 
therefore, whoever they may be, who 
are divorced for any cause except the 
single one of adultery, if they marry 
again, are, according to the Scriptures, 
living in adultery. No earthly laws 
can trample down the laws of God, or 
make that right which he has solemnly 
pronounced wrong. 

33. Thow shalt not forswear thyself. 
Christ here proceeds to correct another 
false interpretation of the law. The 
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time, “Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths: 

34 But I say unto you, Swear 
7 Ser a Nu.30.2; De.23.23. 6 ch.23.16-22; 


law respecting oaths is found in Le. 
xix. 12, and De. xxiii. 23. By those 
laws men were forbid to perjure them- 
selves, or to forswear, that is, swear 
falsely. {J Perform unto the Lord. Per- 
form literally, really, and religiously 
what is promised in an oath. Thine 
oaths. An oath is a solemn affirmation 
or declaration, made with an appeal to 
God for the truth of what is afhrmed, 
and imprecating his vengeance, and 
renouncing his favour if what is affirmed 
is false. A false oath is called perjury, 
or, as in this place, forswearing. 

It appears, however, from this pas- 
sage, as well as from the ancient writ- 
ings of the Jewish rabbins, that while 
the Jews professedly adhered to the 
law, they had introduced a number of 
oaths in common conversation, and oaths 
which they by no means considered to 
be binding. For example, they would 
swear by the temple, by the head, by 
heaven, by the earth. So long as they 
kept from swearing by the name Jeho- 
vah, and so long as they observed the 
oaths publicly taken, they seemed to 
consider all others as allowable, and 
allowedly broken. This is the abuse 
which Christ wished to correct. Jt was 
the practice of swearing wi common con- 
versation, and especially swearing by 
created things. To do this, he said that 
they were mistaken in their views of the 
sacredness of such oaths. They were 
very closely connected with God; and 
to trifle with them was a species of 
trifling with God. Heaven is Azs throne; 
the earth Ais footstool; Jerusalem kis 
peculiar abode; the head was made by 
him, and was so much under his control 
that we could not make one hair white 
or black. To swear by these things, 
therefore, was to treat irreverently 
objects created by God, and could not 
be without guilt. It is remarkable that 
the sin here condemned by the Saviour 
prevails still in Palestine in the same 
form and manner referred to here. Dr. 
Thomson (Zhe Land and the Book, vol. 
ii. p. 284) says, ‘‘The people now use 
the very same sort of oaths that are 
mentioned and condemned by our Lord. 
They swear by the head, by their life, 
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not at all: neither by heaven; for 
it is God’s throne: 

35 Nor by the earth; for it is 
his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is “the city of the great 

King. 


f Re.21.2,10. 


by heaven, and by the temple, or what 
is in its place, the church. The forms 
of cursing and swearing, however, are 
almost infinite, and fall on the pained 
ear all day long.” 

Our Saviour here evidently had no 
reference to judicial oaths, or_oaths 
taken in a court of justice. It was 
merely the foolish and wicked habit of 
swearing in private conversation; of 
swearing on every occasion and by 
everything that he condemned. This 
he does condemn in a most unqualified 
manner. He himself, however, did not 
refuse to take an oath in a court of law, 
Mat. xxvi. 63, 64. So Paul often called 

| God to witness his sincerity, which is all 
| that is meant by an oath. See Ro. i. 9; 
ix. 1; Ga. i. 20; He. vi. 16. Oaths were, 
moreover, prescribed in the law of 
Moses, and Christ did not come to re- 
peal those laws. See Ex. xxii. 11; Le. 
v. 1; Nu. v.19; De. xxix. 12, 14. 

34, 35. But I say unto you, Swear not 
at all. That is, in the manner which he 
proceeds to specify. Swear not in any 
of the common and profane ways cus- 
tomary at that time. {1 By heaven; for 
it is God’s throne. To swear by that 
was, if it meant anything, to swear 6 
Him. that sitteth thereon, Mat. xxiii. 22. 
T Nor by the earth; for tt ts his footstool. 
Swearing by that, therefore, is really 
swearing by God. Or perhaps it means, 
Ist. We have no right to pledge, or 
swear by, what belongs to Gods and, 
2d. That oaths by inanimate objects are 
unmeaning and wicked. If they are 
real oaths, they are by a living Being, 
who has power to take vengeance. 
footstool is that on which the feet rest 
when sitting. The term is applied to 
the earth to denote how lowly and 
humble an object it is when compared 
with God. J Jerusalem. See Notes on 
ch. ii. 1. City of the Great King. 
That is, of God; called the Great King 
because he was the King of the Israel- 
ites, and Jerusalem was the capital of 
the nation, and the place where he was 

culiarly honoured as king. Comp. 

s. xlvi. 4; xviii. 1, 2; lxxxvii. 3. 

36. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
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36 Neither shalt thou swear by| 38 Ye have heard that it hath 
thy head, because thou canst not | been said, *An eye for an eye, and 
make one hair white or black. a tooth for a tooth: 

37 But “let your communication, 39 But I say unto you, ‘That ye 
be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for what- | resist not evil: ‘but whosoever shall 
soever is more than these cometh : smite thee on the right cheek, turn 


P i : 
of evil. | to him the other also. 
og 9a.5.12. & Ex.21.24. ¢ Pr.20.29; 24.09; Ro.12.17-19. & Is.50.6. 


head. This was a common oath. The, swear as well as the best dressed and 
Gentiles also used this oath. To swear | educated gentleman. No particular en- 
by the head was the same as to swear | dowments are requisite to give a finish 
by the life; or to say, I will forfeit my | to the art of cursing. The basest and 
life if what I say is not true. God is} meanest of mankind swear with as 
the author of the life, and to swear by | much tact and skill as the most refined, 
that, therefore, is the same as to swear | and he that wishes to degrade himself 
by him. ] Because thou canst not make | to the very lowest level of pollution and 
one hair white or black. You havenocon-|shame should learn to be a common 
trol or right over your own life. You! swearer. Any man has talents enough 
cannot even change one single hair. God ' to learn to curse God and his fellow- 
has all that control; and it is therefore ! men, and to pray—for every man who 
improper and profane to pledge what is | swears prays—that God would sink him 
God’s gift and God’s property; and it is} and others into hell. No profane man 
the same as swearing by God himself. | knows but that God will hear his prayer, 
37. But let your communication. Your|and send him to the regions of woe. 
word; what you say. | Be, Yea. Yes. | 4th. Profaneness does no man any good. 
This does not mean that we should | No man is the richer, or wiser, or hap- 
always use the word yea, for it might as | pier for it. It helps no one’s morals or 
well have been translated yes; but it | manners. It commends no one to any 
means that we should simply affirm or | society. The profane man must be, of 
declare that a thing is so. WP itore than | course, shut out from female society, 
these. More than these affirmations. | and no refined intercourse can consist 
T Cometh of evil. Is evil. Proceeds | with it. It is disgusting to the refined; 
from some evil disposition or pur-| abominable to the good; insulting to 
pose. And from this we may learn :} those with whom we associate; degrad- 
lst. That profane swearing is always | ing to the mind; unprofitable, nee less, 
the evidence of a depraved heart. To|and injurious in society; and awful in 
trifle with the name of God, or with | the sight of God. 5th. God will not 
any of his works, is itself most decided | hold the profane swearer guiltless. 
proof of depravity. 2d. That no man | Wantonly to profane his name, to call 
1s believed any sooner in common con- | his vengeance down, to curse him on 
versation because he swears to a thing. | his throne, to invoke damnation, is 
When we hear a man swear to a thing, | perhaps of all offences the most awful. 
it is pretty good evidence that he knows | And there is not in the universe more 
what he is saying to be false, and we | cause of amazement at his forbearance, 
should be on our guard. He that will | than that God does not rise in ven- 
break the third commandment will not | geance, and smite the profane swearer 
hesitate to break the ninth also. And | at once to hell. Verily, in a world like 
this explains the fact that profane | this, where his name is profaned every 
swearers are seldom believed. The man | day, and hour, and moment by thou- 
who is always believed is he whose] sands, God shows that he is, slow to 
character is beyond suspicion in all} anger, and that his mercy is without 
things, who obeys all the laws of God, | bounds! 
and whose simple declaration, therefore, | 38-41. An eye for an eye, &c. This 
is enough. A man that is truly a! command is found in Ex. xxi. 24; Le. 
Christian, and leads a Christian life, | xxiv. 20, and De. xix. 21. In these 
does not need oaths and profaneness to | places it was given asa rule to regulate 
make him believed, 3d. It is no mark | the decisions of judges. They were to 
of a gentleman to swear. The most | take eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 
worthless and vile, the refuse of man- | and to inflict burning for burning. As 
kind, the drunkard and the prostitute, | a judicial rule it is not unjust. Christ 
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40 And if any man will sue thee | 41 And whosoever shall compel 
at the law, and take away thy coat, | thee to go a mile, go with him 
let him have thy cloak also. | twain. 


finds no fault with the rule as applied | self. See Jn. xviii. 283. The second evil 
to magistrates, and does not take upon! mentioned is where a man is l¢tigzous 
himself to repeal it. But instead of | and determined to take all the advan- 
confining it to magistrates, the Jews tage the law can give him, following us 
had extended it to private conduct, . with vexatious and expensive lawsuits. 
and made it the rule by which to take ; Our Saviour directs us, rather than to 
vevenge. They considered themselves; imitate him—rather than to contend 
justified by this rule to inflict the same | with a revengeful spirit in courts of 
injury on others that they had received. | justice—to take a trifling injury, and 
Against this our Saviour remonstrates. | yield to him. This is merely a question 
He declares that the law had no refer-; about property, and not about con- 
cuce to private revenge, that it was‘ science and life. 
given only to regulate the magistrate,; ‘‘Cout.” ‘The Jews wore two pyinci- 
and that their private conduct was to pal garments, an interior and an ex- 
be governed by different principles. _| terior. The ¢éuterior, here called the 
The general principle which he laid | ‘‘cvat,” or the tunic, was made com- 
down was, that we are not to resist ertl; monly of linen, and encircled the whole 
that is, as it is in the Greek, not to set body, extending down to the knees. 
ourselves against an evil person who is ; Sometimes beneath this garment, as in 
injuring us, But even this general di- the case of the priests, there was an- 
rection is not to be pressed too strictly. ‘ other garment corresponding to panta- 
Christ did not intend to teach that we loons. The coat, or tunic, was extended 
are to see our families murdered, or} to the neck, and had long or short 
be murdered ourselves, rather than to | sleeves. Over this was commonly worn 
make resistance. The law of nature, | an upper garment, here called ‘‘clous,” 
and all laws, human and divine, justify ; or mantle. It was made commonly 
self-defence when /ife is in danger. It nearly square, of different sizes, 5 or 
cannot surely be the intention to teach 6 cubits long and as many broad, and 
that a father should sit by coolly and : was wrapped around the body, and was 
see his family butchered by savages, | thrown off when labour was performeil. 
and not be allowed to defend them. | Jf, said Christ, an adversary wished to 
Neither natural nor revealed religion | obtain, at law, one of these garments, 
ever did, or ever can, inculcate this | rather than contend with him let him 
doctrine. Our Saviour immediately ex- ; have the other also. A reference to 
plains what fe means by it. Had hej various articles of apparel occurs fre- 
intended to refer it to a case where life | quently in the New Testament, and it 
is in danger, he would most surely have | is desirable to have a correct view of 
mentioned it. Such a case was far more ‘ the ancient mode of dress, in order to 
worthy of statement than those which | a proper understanding of the Bible. 
he did mention. A doctrine so un-'The Asiatic modes of dress are nearly 
usual, so unlike all that the world had the same from age to age, and hence it 
believed, and that the best men had _| is not difficult to illustrate the passages 
acted on, deserved to be formally stated. | where such a reference occurs. The 
Instead of doing this, however, he con- | ordinary dress consisted of the inner 
fines himself to smaller matters, to | garment, the outer garment, the girdle, 
things of comparatively trivial interest, | and the sandals. In regard to the san- 
and says that in these we had better da/s, sec Notes on ch, in. 11. 
take wrong than to enter into strifeand | In the girdle was the place of the 
lawsuits. The first case is where we are | purse (Mat. x. 9), and to it the sword 
smitten on the cheek. Rather than|and dirk were commonly attached. 
contend and fight, we should take it| Comp. 2 Sa. xx. 8. In modern times 
patiently, and turn the other check. | the pistols are also fastened to the 
This does not, however, prevent our | girdle. It is the usual place for the 
remonstrating firmly yet mildly on the | handkerchief, smoking materials, ink- 
injustice of the thing, and insisting that | horn, and, in general, the implements 
justice should be done us, as is evident | of one’s profession. ‘The girdle served 
from the example of the Saviour him-| to confine the loose flowing robe or 
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42 Give tohim that asketh thee, 
and ‘from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away. 

43 Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy: 

1 De.15.7,11. m De.23.6. 


outer garment to the body. It held 
the garment when it was tucked up, as 
it was usually in walking or in labour. 
Hence to gird up the loins became a 
significant figurative expression, de- 
noting readiness for service, activity, 
labour, and watchfulness; and to loose 
the loins denoted the giving way to 
repose and indolence, 2 Ki. iv. 29; Job 
xxxviii. 3; Is. v. 27; Lu. xii. 35; Jn. 
xxi, 7. 

Whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile. The word translated shall compel 
is of Persian origin. Post-offices were 
then unknown. In order that the royal 
commands might be delivered with 
safety and despatch in different parts 
of the empire, Cyrus stationed horse- 
men at proper intervals on all the 
great public highways. One of those 
delivered the message to another, and 
intelligence was thus rapidly and safely 
communicated, These heralds were per- 
mitted to compel any person, or to press 
any horse, boat, ship, or other vehicle 
that they might need for the quick 
transmission of the king’s command- 
ments. It was to this custom that our 
Saviour refers. Rather, says he, than 
resist & public authority requiring your 
attendance and aid for a certain dis- 
tance, go peaceably twice the distance. 
J] A mile. A Roman mile was a thou- 
sand paces. { Zwatn. Two. 

42. Give to him that asketh thee. This 
is the general rule. It is better to give 
sometimes to an undeserving person 
than to turn away one really necessi- 
tous. It is good to be in the habit of 
giving. At the same time, the rule 
must be interpreted so as to be con- 
sistent with our duty to our families 
(1 Ti. v. 8) and with other objects of 
justice and charity. It is seldom, per- 
haps never, good to give to a man that 
is able to work, 2 Th. iii. 10. To give 
to such is to encourage laziness, and to 
support the idle at the expense of the 
industrious. If such a man is indeed 
hungry, feed him; if he wants anything 
farther, give him employment. If a 
widow, an orphan, a man of misfortune, 
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44 But I say unto you, “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 
you, and °pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; 


1 Ro.12.14,20. o Lu.23.34; Ac.7.60. 


or a man infirm, lame, or sick, is at 
your door, never send any of them 
away empty. See He. xiii. 2; Mat. 
xxv, 35-45. So of a poor and needy 
friend that wishes to borrow. We are 
not to turn away or deny him. This 
deserves, however, some limitation. It 
must be done in consistency with other 
duties. To lend to every worthless man 
would be to throw away our property, 
encourage laziness and crime, and ruin 
our families. It should be done con- 
sistently with every other obligation, 
and of this every man is to be the 
judge. Perhaps our Saviour meant to 
teach that where there was a deservin 
friend or brother in want, we shoul 
lend to him without usury, and without 
standing much about the security. 

@ have heard that tt hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy. The command to love 
our neighbour was a law of God, Le. xix. 
18. That we must therefore hate our 
enemy was an inference drawn from it 
by the Jews. They supposed that if 
we loved the one, we must of course 
hate the other. They were total stran- 
gers to that great, peculiar law of re- 
ligion which requires us to love both. 
A neighbour is literally one that lives 
near to us; then, one that ts near to us 
by acts of kindness and friendship. 
mer is its meaning here. See also Lu. 
x. 86. 

44, Love your enemies. There are two 
kinds of love, involving the same general 
feeling, or springing from the same foun- 
tain of good-will to all mankind, but 
differing so far as to admit of separa- 
tion in idea. The one is that feeling 
by which we approve of the conduct of 
another, commonly called the love of 
complacency; the other, that by which 
we wish well to the person of another, 
though we cannot approve his conduct. 
This is the love of benevolence, and this 
love we are to bear toward our enemies. 
It is impossible to love the conduct of a 
man that curses and reviles us, that in- 
jures our person or property, or that 
violates all the laws of God ; but, though 
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45 That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven: 
for ?he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good,and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the un- 


just. 
46 For if ye love them which love 
p Job 25.3. 


we may hate his conduct, and suffer 
keenly when we are affezted by it, yet 
we may still wish well to the person; 
we may pity his madness and folly; we 
may speak kindly of him and to him; 
we may return good for evil; we may 
aid him in the time of trial; we may 
seek to do him good here and to pro- 
mote his eternal welfare hereafter, Ro. 
xii, 17-20. ‘This seems to be what is 
meant by loving our enemies; and this 
is a peculiar law of Christianity, and 
the highest possible test of piety, and 
probably the most difficult of all duties 
to be performed. [| Bless them that curse 
you. The word bless here means to 
speak well of or fo:—not to curse again 
or to slander, but to speak of those 
things which we can commend in an 
enemy; or, if there is nothing that we 
can commend, to say nothing about 
him. The word bless, spoken of God, 
means to regard with favour or to con- 
fer benefits, as when God is said to 
bless his people. When we speak of 
our blessing God, it means to praise him 
or give thanks to him. When we speak 
of blessing men, it unites the two mean- 
ings, and signifies to confer favour, to 
thank, or to speak well of. [| Despite- 
fully use you. The word thus trans- 
lated means, first, to injure by prosecu- 
tion in law; then, wantonly and unjustly 
to accuse, and to injure in any way. 
This seems to be its meaning here. 
{ Persecute. See Notes on ch, v. 10. 

45, That ye may be the children of your 
Father. In Greek, the sons of your 
Father. The word son has a variety of 
significations. See Notes on Mat. i. 1. 
Christians are called the sons or children 
of God in several of these senses: as his 
offspring; as adopted; as his disciples; 
as imitators of him. In this passage 
the word is applied to them because, in 
doing good to enemies, they resemble 
God. He makes his sun to rise on the 
evil and good, and sends rain, without 
distinction, on the just and unjust. 
So his people should show that they 
imitate oz resemble him, or that they 
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you, what reward have ye? do not 
even the publicans the same? 

47 And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? 
do not even the publicans so? 

48 Be ye therefore *perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. 

q Ge.17.1; De.18.13; Lu.6.36,40; Col.1.28. 


possess his spirit, by doing good in a 
similar way. 

46. What reward have ye? The word 
reward oor to be used in the sense of 

erving of praise. you only love 
those that love you, you are selitsh; it 
is not genuine love for the character, 
but love for the benefit, and you deserve 
no commendation. The very publicans 
would do the same. { The publicans. 
The publicans were tax-gatherers, Judea 
was a province of the Roman empire. 
The Jews bore this foreign yoke with 
great impatience, and paid their taxes 
with great reluctance. It happened, 
therefore, that those who were ap- 
pointed to collect taxes were objects 
of great detestation. They were, be- 
sides, men who would be supposed to 
execute their office at all hazards; men 
who were willing to engage in an odious 
and hated employment; men often of 
abandoned character, oppressive in their 
exactions, and dissolute in their lives. 
By the Jews they were associated in 
character with thieves and adulterers; 
with the profane and the dissolute. 
Christ says that even these wretched 
men would love their benefactors. 

47. And if you salute ‘your brethren, 
&c. The word salute here means to 
show the customary tokens of civility, 
or to treat with the common marks of 
friendship. See Notes on Lu. x. 4, The 
Saviour says that the worst men, the 
very publicans, would do this. Chris- 
tians should do more; they should show 
that they have a different spirit; they 
should treat their enemies as well as 
wicked men do their friends, This should 
be done: Ist. Because it is right; it is 
the only really amiable spirit; and, 2d. 
We should show that religion is not 
selfish, and is superior to all other prin- 
ciples of action. 

48. Be ye therefore perfect, &c. The 
Saviour concludes this part of the dis- 
course by commanding his disciples to 
be perfect. This word commonly means 
finished, complete, pure, holy. Origin- 
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ally it is applied to a piece of mechanism, 
as a machine that is complete in its 
parts. Applied to men, it refers to 
completeness of parts, or perfection, 
where no part is defective or wanting. 
Thus Job (i. 1) is said to be ‘‘ perfect;” 


that is, not holy as God, or sinless—for | 


fault is afterward found with him (Job 
ix. 20; xlii. 6); but his piety was pro- 
portionate—had a completeness of parts 
—was consistent and regular. He ex- 
hibited his religion as a prince, a father, 
an individual, a benefactor of the poor. 
He was not merely a pious man in one 
place, but uniformly. He was consis- 
tent everywhere. See Notes on that 
passage. This is the meaning in Mat- 
thew. Be not religious merely in loving 
your friends and neighbours, but let 
your piety be shown in loving your 
enemies; imitate God; let your piety 
be complete, proportionate, regular. This 
every Christian may be, this every Chris- 
tian must be. 


REMARKS ON CHAPTER V. 


Ist. The gospel pronounces blessings 
on things far different from what the 
world has thought to be a source of 
happiness. Men suppose that happi- 
ness is to be found in mirth, in wealth, 
in honour, in esteem, in freedom from 
poreecuson Christ says that it is to 

e sought in the reverse. Often men 
are most happy in poverty, in sickness, 
in persecution, when supported by the 
presence and promises of a merciful 
God. And if God appoints our station 
there, ‘we should submit to it, and learn 
therewith to be content. 

2d. We may see the evil of anger. 
It is a species of murder. If secretly 
cherished, or exhibited by contempt 
and injury, it must bring down the 
displeasure of God. It is a source of 
misery. True enjoyment is found in 
meekness, peace, calmness, and bene- 
volence. In such a firmness, and steadi- 
ness, and dependence on God as to keep 
the soul unruffled in the midst of provo- 
cation, is happiness. Such was Christ. 

3d. We see the evil of indelicacy of 
feeling and sentiment, and the strict- 
ness and severity of the law respecting 
the intercourse of the sexes (ver, 28). 
And yet what law is more frequently 
violated? By obscene anecdotes and 
tales; by songs and gibes; by double 
meanings and innuendoes; by looks 
and gestures; by conversation, and ob- 
scene books and pictures, this law of 
our Saviour is perpetually violated. If 
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there is any one sentiment of most 
value for the comfort, the character, 
the virtuous sociability of the young— 
one that will shed the greatest charm 
over society, and make it the most pure, 
itis that which inculcates perfect delicacy 
and purity in the intercourse of the 
sexes, Virtue of any kind never blooms 
, Where this is not cherished. Modesty 
and purity once gone, every flower 
that would diffuse its fragrance over life 
withers and dies with it. There is no 
one sin that so withers and blights 
_every Virtue, none that so enfeebles and 
| prostrates every ennobling feeling of 
the soul, as the violation of the seventh 
commandment in spirit or in form, in 
| thought or in act. How should purity 
‘dwell in the heart, breathe from the 
' lips, kindle in the eye, live in the ima. 
'gination, and dwell in the intercourse 
_of all the young! An eternal, avenging 
'God is near to every wanton thought, 
marks every eye that kindles with im- 
pure desire, rolls the thunder of justice 
over every polluted soul, and is prepar- 
ing woe for every violator of the laws 
of purity and chastity, Pr. vii. 22, 23; 
v. 5; 


ii. 18. 
4th. Revenge is equally forbidden. 
Persecution, slander, a spirit of litiga- 
tion, anger, personal abuse, duelling, 
suicide, murder, are all violations of 
the law of God, and all must call down 
his vengeance, 

Sth. We are bound to love our ene- 
‘mies. This is a law of Christianity, 
i original and peculiar. No system of 
‘religion but Christianity has required 
iit, and no act of Christian piety is more 
difficult. None shows more the power 
of the grace of God; none is more orna- 
mental to the character; none more like 
God; and none furnishes better evidence 
of piety. He that can meet a man 
kindly who is seeking his hurt; who can 
speak well of one that is perpetually 
slandering and cursing him; that can 
pray for a man that abuses, injures, and 
wounds him; and that can seek heaven 
for him that wishes his damnation, is in 
the way to life. This is religion, beau- 
tiful as its native skies; pure like its 
Source; kind like its Author; fresh like 
the dews of the morning; clear and 
diffusive like the beams of the rising 
sun; and holy like the feelings and 
words that come from the bosom of the 
Son of God. He that can do this need 
not doubt that he is a Christian. He 
has caught the very spirit of the Sa- 
viour, and he mzst inherit eternal life. 
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CHAPTER VI. i streets, that they may have glory 
AKE heed that ye do not your|of men. Verily I say unto you, 
lalms before men, to be seen | They have their reward. 
of them: otherwise ye have no re-{ 3 But when thou doest alms, let 
ward “of your Father which is in ‘not thy left hand know what thy 
heaven. right hand doeth: 

2 Therefore when thou doest} 4 That thine alms may be in se- 
thine alms, 3do not sound a trum-|cret; and thy Father, which seeth 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites} in secret, himself ‘shall reward 
do in the synagogues and in the | thee openly. 


1 or, righteousness, Ps.112.9. @ Lu.8.17; 14.14. 
2or, with. 3 or, cause not a trumpet to be sounded. 


CHAPTER VI. pearance of religion. It is probable that 
| 


such persons, when they were about to 
1. Take heed that ye do not your alms. 


bestow alms, caused a trumpet to be 
The word alms here denotes liberality | sounded, professedly to call the poor 
to the poorand needy. Inthe margin, | together to receive it, but really to call 
as in the best editions of the Greek, it 


the people to see the proofs of their 
is riykteousness; either referring to alms- | liberality and piety; or perhaps it may 
giving as eminently a righteous act, or 


‘ mean that they should not make a great 
more probably including all that is speci- | noise about it, /i/e sounding a trumpet. 
fied in this and the following verses 


un " WT In the ie ina The word syna- 
—almsgiving, prayer, fasting, ver. 2- | gogue commonly means the place of as- 
18. Our Saviour here does not posi- 


sembling for religious worship known 
tively command his disciples to aid the 


by thatname. See Notes on Mat. iv. 23. 
poor, but supposes that they would do| It might mean, however, any collection 
it of course, and gives them directions | of people assembled for any purpose, 
how to do it. It is the nature of reli- and it is not improbable that it has that 
gion to help those who are really needy; | meaning here. It does not appear that 
and a real Christian does not wait to be | they made a noise in bestowing charity 
commanded to do it, but only asks for | in the synagogues, or that charity was 
the opportunity. See Ga. ii. 10; Ja. i. | commonly bestowed there; but it was 
27; Lu. xix. 8. ( Before men, &c. Our! probably done on occasion of any great 
Lord does not require us never to give | assemblage, in any place of concourse, 
alms before men, but only forbids our | and at the corners of the streets, where it 
doing it to be seen of them, for the pur-! could be seen by many. | They have 
poses of ostentation and to seek their ' their reward. That is, they obtain the 
praise. To a person who is disposed to | applause they scek—the reputation of 
do good from a right motive, it matters | being charitable; and as this applause 
little whether it be in public or in pri- | was ad they wished, there is, of course, 
vate. The only thing that renders it | no farther reward to be looked for or 
even desirable that our good deeds | obtained. 
should be seen is that God may be| 38, 4. Let not thy left hand know, Kc. 
glorified. See ch. v.16. Otherwise. | This is a proverbial expression, signify- 
If your only motive for doing it is to | ing that the action should be done as 
be seen of men, God will not reward | secretly as possible. The Hebrews often 
you. Take heed, therefore, that you ' attribute actions to members which pro- 
do not do it to be seen, otherwise God perly belong to persons. The encour- 
will not reward you. agement for performing our acts of 

2. Do not sound a trumpet before thee, | charity in secret is that it will be pleas- 
as the hypocrites do. The word hypocrite |ing to God; that he will see the act, 
is taken from stage-players, who act the | however secret it may be, and will 
part of others, or speak not their own | openly reward it. If the reward is not 
sentiments, but thesentimentsof others. | granted in this life, it will be in the life 
It means here, and in the New Testa-| to come. In multitudes of cases, how- 
ment generally, those who dissemble or | ever, alms given to the sage are ‘‘lent 
hide their real sentiments, and assume | to the Lord” (Pr. xix. 17), and will be 
or express other feelings than their own | repaid in this life. Rarely, perhaps 
-—those who, for purposes of ostenta- | never, has it been found that the man 
tion, gain, or applause, put on the ap-' who is liberal to the poor has ever 
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5 And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in 
the synagogues and in the corners 


suffered by it in his worldly circum- 
stances. 

5. And when thou prayest, &e. Hypo- 
crites manifested the same spirit about 
prayer as almsgiving; it was done in 

ublic places. The word synagogues, 
ere, clearly means, not the place of 
worship of that name, but places where 
many were accustomed to assemble— 
near the markets or courts, where they 
could be seen of many. Our Lord evi- 


dently could not mean to condemn | 


prayers in the synagogues. It might 
be said that he condemned ostentateous 
prayer there, while they neglected secret 
prayer but this does not appear to be 

is design. The Jews were much in the 
habit of praying in public places. At 
certain times of the day they always 
offered their prayers. Wherever they 
were, they suspended their employment 
and paid their devotions. This is also 
practised now everywhere by Moham- 
medans, and in many places by Roman 
Catholics, It seems, also, that they 
sought publicity, and regarded it as 
proof of great piety. 

6. Enter into thy closet. Every Jewish 
house had a place for secret devotion. 
The roofs of their houses were flat places, 
well adapted for walking, conversation, 
and meditation. See Noteson Mat. ix. 2. 
Professor Hackett (Zllustrations of Scrip- 
ture, p. 82) says: ‘‘On the roof of the 
house in which I lodged at Damascus 
were chambers and rooms along the side 
and at the corners of the open space or 
terrace, which constitutes often a sort 
of upper story. I observed the same 
thing in connection with other houses.” 
Over the porch, or entrance of the house, 
there was frequently a small room of 
the size of the porch, raised a story 
above the rest of the house, expressly 
appropriated for the place of retire- 
ment. Here, in secrecy and solitude, 
the pious Jew might offer his prayers, 
unseen by any but the Searcher of 
hearts, To this place, or to some similar 
place, our Saviour directed his disciples 
to repair when they wished to hold com- 
munion with God. This is the place 
commonly mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment as the upper room, or the place 
for secret prayer. The meaning of the 
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of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, *They have their reward. 
6 But thou, when thou prayest, 
b Pr.16.5; Ja.4.6, 


place where we may be in secret— 
where we may be alone with God. 
There should be some place to which 
we may resort where no ear will hear 
us but His ear, and no eye can see us 
but His eye. Unless there is such a 
place, secret prayer will not be long or 
strictly maintained. It is often said 
that we have no such place, and can 
secure none. We are away from home; 
we are travelling; we are among stran- 
gers; we are in stages and steamboats, 
and how can we find such places of re- 
tirement? I answer, the desire to pray, 
and the love of prayer, will create such 
places in abundance, The Saviour had 
all the difficulties which we can have, 
but yet he lived in the practice of secret 
prayer. To be alone, he rose up “a 
great while before day,” and went into 
a solitary place and prayed, Mar. i. 35. 
With him a grove, a mountain, a garden, 
furnished such a place, and, though a 
traveller, and among strangers, and 
without a house, he lived in the habit 
of secret prayer. What excuse can they 
have for not praying who have a home, 
and who spend the precious hours of 
the morning in sleep, and who will prac- 
tise no self-denial that they may be alone 
with God? O Christian! thy Saviour 
would have broken in upon these hours, 
and would have trod his solitary way to 
the mountain or the grove that he might 
pray. He did doit. He did it to pray 
for thee, too indolent and too uncon- 
cerned about thy own salvation and that 
of the world to practise the least self- 
denial in order to commune with God ! 
How can religion live thus? How can 
such a soul be saved? 

The Saviour does not specify the 
times when we should pray in secret. 
He does not say how often it should be 
done. The reasons may have been: (1.) 
That he designed that his religion 
should be voluntary, and there is not a 
better test of true piety than a disposi- 
tion to engage often in secret prayer. 
He intended to leave it to his people to 
show attachment to him by coming to 
God often, and as often as they chose, 
(2.) An attempt to specify the times 
when this should be done would tend to 


Saviour is, that there should be some | make religion formal and _ heartless. 
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enter into thy closet, and, when |thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to | ‘shall reward thee openly. 


thy Father which is in secret; and 


Mohammed undertook to regulate this, 
and the consequence is a cold and 
formal prostration at the appointed 
hours of prayer all over the land. where 
his religion has spread. (3.) The periods 
are so numerous, and the seasons for 
secret prayer vary so much, that it 
would not be easy to fix rules when 
this should be done. Yet without giv- 
ing rules, where the Saviour has given 
none, we may suggest the following as 
times when secret prayer is proper: 1. 
In the morning. Nothing can be more 
appropriate when we have been pre- 
served through the night, and when we 
are about to enter upon the duties and 
dangers of another day, than to render 
to our great Preserver thanks, and to 
commit ourselves to his fatherly care. 
2. In the evening. When the day has 
closed, what more natural than to offer 
thanksgiving for the mercies of the day, 
and to implore forgiveness for what we 
have said or done amiss? and when 
about to lie down again to sleep, not 
knowing but it may be our last sleep 
and that we may awake in eternity, 
what more proper than to commend 
ourselves to the care of Him ‘‘ who 
never slumbers nor sleeps?” 38. We 
should pray in times of embarrassment 
and perplexity. Such times occur in 
every man’s life, and it is then a privi- 
lege and a duty to go to God and seek 
his direction. In the most difficult and 
embarrassed time of the American Re- 
volution, Washington was seen to retire 
to a grove in the vicinity of the camp 
at Valley Forge. Curiosity led a man to 
observe him, and the father of his coun- 
try was seen on his knees supplicating 
the God of hosts in prayer. o can 
tell how much the liberty of this nation 
is owing to the answer to the secret 
prayer of Washington? 4. We should 
pray when we are beset with strong 
temptations. So the Saviour prayed in 
the garden of Gethsemane (comp. He. 
v. 7, 8), and so we should pray when we 
are tempted. 5. We should pray when 
the Spirit prompts us to pray; when we 
feel just like praying: when nothing can 
satisfy the soul but prayer. Such times 
occur in the life of every Christian, and 
they are ‘‘spring-times” of piety—fa- 
vourable gales to waft us on to heaven. 
Prayer to the Christian, at such times, 


7 But when ye pray, @use not 
¢e Ps,34.15; 18.65.24. d@ Ec.5.2. 


is just as congenial as conversation with 
a friend when the bosom is filled with 
love; as the society of father, mother, 
sister, child is, when the heart glows 
with attachment; as the strains of sweet 
music are to the ear best attuned to the 
love of harmony; as the most exquisite 
poetry is to the heart enamoured with 
the muses; and as the most delicious 
banquet is to the hungry. Prayer, 
then, is the element of being—the 
breath—the vital air; and, then, the 
Christian must and should pray. He 
is the most eminent Christian who 
is most favoured with such strong 
emotions urging him to prayer. The 
heart is then full; the soul is tender; 
the sun of glory shines with unusual 
splendour; no cloud intervenes; the 

hristian rises above the world, and 
pants for glory. Then we may go to 
be alone with God. We may enter the 
closet, and breathe forth our warm 
desires into his ever-open ear, and he 
who sees in secret will reward us openly. 
{I In secret. Who is unseen. {[ Who 
seeth in secret. Who sees what the hu- 
man eye cannot see; who sees the real 
designs and desires of the heart. Prayer 
should always be offered, remembering 
that God is acquainted with our real 
desires; and that it is those real desires, 
and not the zords of prayer, that he 
will answer. 

7. Use not vain repetitions. The orig- 
inal word here is supposed to be derived 
from the name of a Greek poet, who 
made long and weary verses, declaring 
by many forms and endless repetitions 
the same sentiment. Hence it means 
to repeat a thing often; to say the same 
thing in different words, or to repeat 
the same words, as though God did not 
hear at first. An example of this we 
have in 1 Ki. xviii. 26: ‘‘ They called on 
Baal from morning until noon, saying, 
O Baal, hear us!”* It may serve to 
illustrate this passage, and to show how 
true is the description here of prevailing 
modes of prayer, to refer to the forms 
and modes of devotion still practised in 
Palestine by the Mohammedans. Dr. 
Thomson (The Land and the Book) gives 
tions of the Romane? Pious Antonine, the gods 


preetre thee. Gentle Antonine, the gods preserve 
ee. Gentle Antonine, the gods preserve thee.” 
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vain repetitions, as the heathen 

do: ‘for they think that they shall 

be heard for their much speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto 
€1 Ki18.26,k¢, 


the following description of what actu- 
ally occurs :—‘‘See those men on that 
elevated terrace. One has spread his 
cloak, others their Persian rugs toward 
the south. They are Moslems, prepar- 
ing to say prayers — perform them 
rather, in this most public place, and 
in the midst of all this noise and confu- 
sion, 

‘*Let us stop and watch the ceremony 
as it goeson. That man next us raises 
his open hands till the thumbs touch 
the ears, exclaiming aloud, Allah-Ada- 
akbar—‘ God is great.’ After uttering 
mentally a few short petitions, the 
hands are brought down and folded 
together near the girdle, while he recites 
the first chapter of the Koran, and two 
or three other brief passages from the 
same book. And now he bends forward, 
rests his hands upon his knees, and re- 
peats three times a formula of praise to 
‘God most great.’ Then, standing 
erect, he cries A llah-ha-ukbar, as at the 
beginning. Then see him drop upon his 
knees, and bend forward until his nose 
and forehead touch the ground directly 
between his expanded hands. This he 
repeats three times, muttering all the 
while the same short formulas of prayer 
and praise. The next move will bring 
him to his knees, and then, settling 
back upon his heels, he will mumble 
over various small petitions, with sun- 
dry grunts and exclamations, according 
to taste and habit. He has now gone 
through one regular Rek’ah; and, 
standing up as at the first, and on 
exactly the same spot, he will perform 
a second, and even a third, if specially 
devout, with precisely the same genu- 
flections. 

‘‘They are obliged to repeat some ex- 
pressions thirty times, others many hun- 
dred times. Would that these remarks 
did not apply to nominal Christians in 
this land as well as to Moslems!” 
WT The heathen do. The original word is 
that which is commonly translated Gen- 
ttle. The world was divided into two 
parts, the Jews and the Gentiles; that 
is, in the original, the ‘‘ zations,” the 
nations destitute of the true religion. 
Christ does not fix the length of our 
prayers. He says that we should not 
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them: /for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him. 
9 After this manner therefore 
fLu.12.30; Jn.16.23-27. 


repeat the same thing, as though God 
did not hear; and it is not improbable 
that he intended to condemn the prac- 
tice of long prayers. His own suppli- 
cations were remarkably short. 

9-13, This passage contains the Lord’s 
prayer, a composition unequalled for 
comprehensiveness and for beauty. It 
is supposed that some of these petitions 
were taken from those in common use 
among the Jews. Indeed some of them 
are still to be found in Jewish writings, 
but they did not exist in this beautiful 
combination. This prayer is given as a 
model, It is designed to express the 
manner in which we are to pray, evi- 
dently not the precise words or peti- 
tions which we are to use. The.sub- 
stance of the prayeris recorded by Luke, 
ch. xi. 2,3, 4. In Luke, however, it varies 
from the form given in Matthew, show- 
ing that he intended not to prescribe 
this as a form of prayer to be used 
always, but to express the sudstunce of 
our petitions, or to show what petitions 
it would be proper to present to God. 
That he did not intend to prescribe this 
as a form to be invariably used is farther 
evident from the fact that there is no 
proof that either he or his disciples ever 
used exactly this form of prayer, but 
clear evidence that they prayed often 
in other language. See Mat. xxvi. 39-42, 
44; Lu, xxii. 42; Jn. xvii.; Ac. i. 24. 

9. Our Father. God is called a Father, 
lst, as he is the Creator and the Great 
Parent of all; 2d, the Preserver of the 
human family and the Provider for their 
wants, ch. v. 45; vi. 32; 3d, in a pecu- 
liar sense he is the Father of those who 
are adopted into his family; who put 
confidence in him; who are the true 
followers of Christ, and made heirs of 
life, Ro. viii. 14-17. Hallowed be 
thy name. The word hallowed means 
to render or pronounce holy. God’s 
name is essentially holy; and the mean- 
ing of this petition is, ‘‘ Let thy name 
be celebrated, venerated, and esteemed 
as holy everywhere, and receive from 
all men proper honour.” It is thus the 
expression of a wish or desire, on the 
part of the worshipper, that the name 
of God, or that God himself, should be 
held everywhere in proper veneration. 
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pray ye: 7Our *Father which art 
in’ heaven, *Hallowed be thy name: 
10Thy'kingdomcome. ™Thy will 


be done, in earth as z¢ 7s in heaven: 


g Lu.11.2,&e. 
2 Ps,115.3 


hk Ro.8.15. 
. & Ps.111.9; 139,20. 
tch.16.28; Re.11.15. 


am Ps.103.20,21. 


10. Thy kingdom come. ‘The word 
kingdom here means reign. Note, Mat. 
iii. 2. The petition is the expression 
of a wish that God may reiyx every- 
where; that his laws may be obeyed; 
and especially that the gospel of Christ 
may be advanced everywhere, till the 
world shall be filled with his glory. 
| Thy will be done. The will of God is, 
that men should obey his law, and be 
holy. The word w?é/, here, has refer- 
ence to his law, and to what would be 
acceptable to him. To pray, then, that his 
will may be done, on earth as in heaven, 
is to pray that his daz, his revealed will, 
may be obeyed and loved. His law is 
perfectly obeyed in heaven, and his true 
children most ardently desire and pray 
that it may also be obeyed on the earth. 

The object of these three first peti- 
tions, is, that God’s name should be 
gloritied and his kingdom established; 
and by being placed sist, we learn that 
his glory and kingdom are of more con- 
sequence than our wants, and that these 
should be jist in our hearts and peti- 
tions before a throne of grace.* 

ll. Give us this day, &c. The word 
bread, here, denotes doubtless every- 
thing necessary to sustain life. See 
Notes on Mat. iv. 4. Comp. De. viii. 
3. This petition implies our dependence 
on God for the supply of our wants. 
As we are dependent on him one day 
as much as another, it was evidently 
the intention of the Saviour that prayer 
should be offered every day. The peti- 

* Several of the petitions in this prayer are found 
in the writings of the Jews, and were doubtless 
familiar in the time of Christ. ‘That prayer,” 
say the Rabbins, *‘in which there is no mention 
made of the kingdom of heaven, is not a prayer,” 
“What,” say they, “Sis a short prayer? Answer. 
Do thy will in heaven, and give rest to the spirits 
fearing thee below.” ‘* Give us this day,” &c. The 
Jews had a prayer like this: ‘“‘The necessities of 
thy people are many, and their knowledge small, 
so that they do not know how to make known 
their wants: let it be thy good pleasure to give to 
each one what is necessary fur his sustenance,” &c. 
* Deliver us from evil.” The Jews prayed, ** Be it 
thy good pleasure to free us from an evil man, and 
an evil event; from evil affections, from an evil 
companion and neighbour, from Satan,” &c. The 
prayers of the Jews were generally closed with a 
doxology, or ascription of praise, not unlike this 
in the Lord’s prayer. The people, at the close of 
the prayer, generally responded “‘ Amen.* 
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11 Give us this day our “daily 
bread: 
12 And °forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors: 
2 Pr.30.8; 18.33.16. 0 ch.18.21-35; Lu.7.10-48. 


tion, moreover, is expressed in the plural 
number—give Us—and it is evidently, 
therefore, intended to be used by more 
than one, or by some community of 
people. No community or congregation 
can meet every day for worship but 
families. It is therefore evident that 
this prayer contains a strong implied 
command for daily family prayer. It 
can nowhere else be used so as fully to 
come up to the meaning of the original 
intention; and nowhere else can it be 
breathed forth with so much propricty 
and beauty as from the lips of a father, 
the venerable priest of his household, 
and the pleader with Gqd for those rich 
blessings which a parental bosom desires 
on his beloved offspring. 

12. And forgive us our debts, &&. The 
word debts is here used figuratively. It 
does not mean literully that we are 
debtors to God, but that our sins have a 
resemblance to debts. Debtors are those 
who are bound to others for some claim 
in commercial transactions; for some- 
thing which we have had, and for which 
we are bound to pay according to con- 
tract. Literally there can be no such 
transaction between God and us. It 
must be used figuratively. We have 
not met the claims of law. We have 
violated its obligations. We are exposed 
to its penalty. Weare guilty, and God 
only can forgive, in the same way as 
none but a creditor can forgive a debtor. 
The word de/ts here, therefore, means 
sins, or offences against God—offences 
which none but God can forgive. In 
the parallel place in Lu. xi. 4, the word 
sins is used. The measure by which 
we may expect forgiveness is that which 
we use in reference to others. See Ps. 
xviii. 25, 26; Mat. xviii. 23; Mar. xi. 
26; Lu. xi. 4. This is the invariable 
rule by which God dispenses pardon. 
He that comes before him unwilling 
to forgive, harbouring dark and _ re- 
vengeful thoughts, how can he expect 
that God will show him that mercy 
which he is unwilling to show to others?! 
It is not, however, required that we 
should forgive debts in a pecuniary sense. 
To them we have a right, though they 
should not be pushed with an overbear- 
ing and oppressive spirit; not so as to 
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13 And 2lead us not into tempt- 
ation, but ¢deliver us from evil: 
for” thine is the kingdom, and the 

p ch.06.41; Lu.22.40,46, ¢gJn.17.15. r Re.5.12,13, 


sacrifice the feelings of mercy in order 
to secure the claims of justice. No 
man has a right to oppress; and when 
a debt cannot be paid, or when it 
would greatly distress a debtor's wife 
and children, or a widow and an orphan, 
or when calamity has put it out of the 
power of an honest man to pay the debt, 
the spirit of Christianity requires that 
it should be forgiven. To such cases 
this petition in the Lord’s prayer doubt- 
less extends. But it was probably in- 
tended to refer principally to injuries 
of character or person which we have 


received from others. If we cannotfrom ; 


the heart forgive them, we have the as- 
surance that God will xever forgive us. 
13. And lead us not into temptation. 
A petition similar to this is offered by 
David, Ps. exli. 4: “Incline not my 
heart to any evil thing, to practise 
wicked works with the workers of ini- 
gy God tempts no man. See 
a. 1.13. This phrase, then, must be 
used in the sense of permitting. Do not 
suffer us, or permit us, to be tempted to 
sin, In this it is implied that God has 
such control over the tempter as to save 
us from his power if we call upon him. 
The word temptation, however (see Note 
ch. iv. 1), means sometimes trial, ajjtic- 
tion, anything that tests our virtue. If 
this be the meaning here, as it may be, 
then the import of the prayer is, ‘Do 
not afflict or try us.” It is not wrong 
to pray that we may be saved from 
suffering if it be the will of God. See 
Lu. xxii. 42. Deliver us from evil. 
The original in this place has the article 


—deliver us from THE evi/—that is, as ' 


has been supposed, the Evil One, or 
Satan. He is elsewhere called, by way 
of eminence, the Avil One, Mat. xiii. 
19; 1 Jn. ii. 18, 14; iii. 12. The mean- 
ing here is, ‘‘ deliver us from his power, 
his snares, his arts, his temptations.” 
He is supposed to be the great parent 
of evil, and to be delivered from him is 
to be safe. Or it may mean, ‘‘deliver 
us from the various evils and trials 
which beset us, the heavy and oppres- 
sive calamities into which we are con- 
tinually liable to fall.” WJ Thine is the 
kingdom. That is, thine is the reign or 
dominion. Thou hast control over all 
these things, and canst so order them 
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power, and the glory for ever. 
Amen. 
14 For' if ye forgive men their 
@ Ep.4.31. 


T Thine 
is the power. Thou hast power to accom- 
plish what we ask. We are weak, and 
cannot do it; but thou art Almighty, 
and all things are possible with thee. 
T Lhine ts the glory. That is, thine is 
the honour or praise. Not for our 
honour, but that thy glory, thy good- 
ness, may be displayed in providing for 
our wants; thy power exerted in defend- 
ing us; thy praise be celebrated by 
causing thy kingdom to spread through 
the earth. 

This doxology, or ascription of praise, 
is connected with the prayer by the 
| word “for,” to signify that all ‘these 
things—the reign, power, and glory of 
God—will be manifested by granting 
these petitions. It is not because ze 
are to be benefited, but that God’s 
name and perfections may be mani- 
fested. His glory is, then, the first 
and principal thing which we are to 
seek when we approach him. We are 
to suffer our concerns to be lost sight 
of in the superior glory and honour of 
his name and dominion. We are to 
seek temporal and eternal life chiefly 
because the honour of our Maker will 
be promoted, and his name be more 
illustriously displayed to his creatures. 
He is to be “first, last, supremest, 
best,” in our view; and all selfish and 
worldly views are to be absorbed in 
that one great desire of the soul that 
God may be ‘‘all in all.” Approaching 
him with these feelings, our prayers 
will be answered; our devotions will 
ascend like incense,and the lifting up our. 
hands will be like the evening sacrifice. 

Amen. This is a word of Hebrew 
origin, from a verb signifying to be firm, 
secure, to be true and faithful. It is a 
word expressing consent or strong ap- 
probation; a word of strong assevera- 
tion. It means verily, certainly, so be 
zt. It is probable that this word was 
used by the people in the synagogue 
to signify their assent to the prayer that 
om uttered by the minister, and, to 


as to answer these petitions. 


some extent, it was probably so used in 

the Christian Church. See 1 Co. xiv. 16. 
| _ It may be proper to remark that this 

doxology, ‘‘ for thine is the kingdom,” 

&c., is wanting in many manuscripts, 
: and that its authenticity is doubtful. 
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trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you. 

15 Butt if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. 

16 Moreover, “when ye fast, be 

¢ Ja.2.13. u 13.58.3,5. 


14, 15. For tf ye forgive men their 
trespasses. If ye forgive others when 
they offend or injure you. {] Your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. 
This is constantly required in the Bible. 
See Notes on ver. 12. Our Saviour 
says we should forgive even if the. 
offence be committed seventy times 
seven times, Mat. xviii. 22. By this is 
meant, that when a man asks forgive- 
ness, we are cordially and for ever to 
pardon the offence; we are to declare 
our willingness to forgive him. If he 
does not ask forgiveness, yet we are 
still to treat him kindly; not to har- 
bour malice, not to speak ill of him, to 
be ready to do him good, and be always 

repared to declare him forgiven when 

e asks it, and if we are not ready and 
willing to forgive him, we are assured 
that God will not forgive us. 

16. Moreover, when ye fast. The word 
fast literally signifies to abstain from 
food and drink, whether from necessity 
or as a religious observance. It is, 
however, commonly applied in the Bible 
to the latter. It is, then, an expression 
of grief or sorrow. Such is the consti- 
tution of the body, that in a time of 
grief or sorrow we are not disposed to 
eat; or, we have no appetite. The 
grief of the soul is so absorbing as to 
destroy the natural appetites of the 
body. Men in deep affliction eat little, 
and often pine away and fall into sick- 
ness, because the body refuses, on ac- 
count of the deep sorrow of the mind, 
to discharge the functions of health. | 
Fasting, then, ts the natural expression | 
of grief. It is not arbitrary; it is what | 
every person in sorrow naturally does. 
This is the foundation of its being ap- 
plied to religion as a sacred rite. It 
is because the soul, when oppressed and 
burdened by a sense of sin, is so filled 
with grief that the body refuses food. 
It is, therefore, appropriate to scenes 
of penitence, of godly sorrow, of suffer- 
ing, and to those facts connected with 
religion which are fitted to produce 
grief, as the prevalence of iniquity, or 
some dark impending calamity, orstorm, 
or tempest, pestilence, plague, or fa- 
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not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance: for they disfigure 
their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Verily I say 
unto you, They have their reward. 

17 But thou, when thou fastest, 


mine. It is also useful to humble us, 
to bring us to reflection, to direct the 
thoughts away from the allurements of 
this world to the bliss of a better. It 
is not acceptable except it be the real 
expression of sorrow; the natural effect 
of the feeling that we are burdened 
with crime. 

The Jews fasted often. They had 
four annual fusts—in commemoration 
of the capture of Jerusalem (Je. lii. 7), 
of the burning of the temple (Zee. vii. 
3), of the death of Gedaliah (Je. xli. 4), 
and of the commencement of the attack 
on Jerusalem (Zee. viii. 19). In addi- 
tion to these, they had a multitude of 
occasional fasts. It was customary, 
also, for the Pharisees to fast twice a 
week, Lu. xviii. 12. { Ofa@ sad counten- 
ance. That is, sour, morose; with as- 
sumed expressions of unfelt sorrow. 
Q They disfigure their fuces. That is, 
they do not anoint and wash themselves 
as usual; they are uncombed, filthy, 
squalid, and haggard. It is said that 
they were often in the habit of throwing 
ashes on their heads and faces; and this, 
mixing with their tears, served still 
farther to disfigure their faces. So 
much pains will men take, and so much 
suffering will they undergo, and so 
much that is ridiculous will they as- 
sume, to impose on God and men. 
But they deceive neither. God sees 
through the flimsy veil. Human cyes 
can pierce a disguise so thin. Hypo- 
crites overact their part. Not having 
the genuine principles of piety at heart, 
they know not what is its proper ex- 
pression, and hence they appear su- 
premely contemptible and_ abominable. 
Never should men exhibit outwardly 
more than they feel; and never should 
they attempt to exhilit anything for 
the mere sake of ostentation. {J They 
have their reward. They have all that 
they desired—the praise of men and 
the pleasure of ostentation. See Notes 
on ver, 2. 

17, 18. But thou when thou fastest, 
anoint, &c. That is, appear as you do 
daily. Do not assume any new appear- 
ance, or change your visage or dress, 
The Jews and all neighbouring nations 
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anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face: 

18 That thou appear not unto 
men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which is in secret: and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly. 

19 Lay* not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; 

20 But” lay up for yourselves 


v Pr.23.4; Lu.18.24,35; He.13.5. 
w 15.33.6; Lu.12.33,34; 1 Ti.6.19. 


were much in the habit of washing and 
anointing their bodies. This washing 
was performed at every meal; and 
where it could he effected, the head, 
or other parts of the body, was daily 
anointed with sweet or olive oil. In a 
warm climate, exposed to the great heat 
of the sun, this practice conduced much 
to health, preserved the skin smooth 
and tender, and afforded a most grate- 
ful sensation and odour. See Mar. vii. 
2,3; Ja. v.14; Mar. xi. 13; Jn. xii. 3. 
The meaning of this whole command- 
ment is, when you regard it to be your 
duty to fast, do it as a thing expressing 
deep feeling or sorrow for sin, not by 
assuming unfelt gravity and morose- 
ness, but in your ordinary dress and 
appearance; not to attract attenvion, 
but as an expression of feeling towards 
God, and he will approve and reward it. 
19. Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
uporearth. Treasures, or wealth, among 
the ancients, consisted in clothes or 
changes of raiment, as well as in gold, 
silver, gems, wine, lands, and oil. It 
ineant an abundance of anything that | 
was held to be conducive to the orna- 
ment or comfort of life. As the Orien- 
tals delighted much in display, in splen- 
did equipage, and costly garments, their 
treasures, in fact, consisted much in 
beautiful and richly-ornamented ar- 
ticles of apparel. See Ge. xlv. 22, where ' 
Joseph gave to his brethren changes of 
raiment; Jos. vii. 21, where Achan | 
coveted and secreted « goodly Baby- ; 
lontsh garment. Compare also Ju. xiv. | 
12. This fact will account for the use 
of the word moth. When ze speak of : 
wealth, we think at once of gold, and | 
silver, and lands, and houses. When 
a Hebrew or an Orientalist spoke of 
wealth, he thought first of what would 
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treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
nor steal : 

21 For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. 

22 The* light of the body is the 
eye: If, therefore, thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light: 

23 But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of dark- 


xz Lu.11.34,36, 


make a display; and included, as an 
essential part, splendid articles of dress, 
The moth is a small insect that finds its 
way to clothes and garments, and de- 
stroys them. The moth would destroy 
their apparel, the rust their silver and 
gold; thus all their treasure would waste 
away. The word rendered rust signifies 
anything which eats into, and hence 
anything which would consume one’s 
property, and may have a wider signi- 
fication than mere rust. {And «here 
thieves break through and steal. The 
houses in the East were not unfrequently 
made of clay hardened in the sun, or of 
loose stones, and hence it was compara- 
tively easy, as it was not uncommon, 
for thieves to diy through the wall, and 
effect an entrance in that way. See 
Notes on Job xxiv. 16. 

20, 21. Lay up for yourselves treasures 
tn heaven. That is, have provision made 
for your eternal felicity. Do not ex- 
haust your strength and spend your 
days in providing for the life here, but 
let your chief anxiety be to be pre- 
pared for eternity. Comp. Notes on Is. 
lv, 2. In heaven nothing corrupts; 
nothing terminates; no enemies plunder 
or destroy. To have treasure in heaven 
is to possess evidence that its purity 
and _ joys will be ours. It is to be heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, to 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, 1 Pe. i. 4. 
The deart, or affections, will of course 
be fixed on the treasure. To regulate 
the heart, it is therefore important that 
the treasure, or object of attachment, 


| should be right. 


22, 23. The light of the body, &e. The 
sentiment stated in the preceding verses 
—the duty of fixing the affections on 
heavenly things—Jesus proceeds to 
illustrate by a reference to the eye. 
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ness. If, therefore, the light that 
is in thee be darkness, how great 
4s that darkness! 
24 No’ man can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the 
y Lu.16.13. 


When the eye is directed steadily to- 
ward an object, and is in health, or zs 
single, everything is clear and plain. 
If it vibrates, flies to different objects, 
is fixed on no one singly, or is diseased, 
nothing is seen clearly. Everything is 
dim and confused. The man, therefore, 
is unsteady. The eye regulates the mo- 
tion of the body. To have an object 
distinctly in view is necessary in order 
to correct and regulate action. Rope- 
dancers, that they may steady them- 
selves, fix the eye on some object on 
the wall, and look steadily at that. If 
they should look down on the rope or 
the people, they might become dizzy, 
and fall. A man crossing a stream on 
a log, if he will look across at some ob- 
ject steadily, will be in little danger. 
If he looks down on the dashing and 
rolling waters, he will become dizzy, 
and fall. So Jesus says, in order that 
the conduct may be right, it is important 
to fix the affections on heaven. Having 
the affections there—having the eye of 
faith single, steady, unwavering —all 
the conduct will be correspondent. 
J Single. Steady, directed to one ob- 
ject. Not confused, as persons’ eyes 
are when they see dowhle. WT Thy body 
shall be full of light. Your conduct will 
be regular and steady. All that is 
needful to direct the dody is that the 
eye be fixed right. No other light is 
required. So all that is needful to 
direct the soul and the conduct is, that 
the eye of faith be fixed on heaven; that 
the affections be there. { Jf, therefore, 
the light that is in thee, &e. The word 
light, here, signifies the mind, or prin- 
ciples of the soul. If this be dark, how 
great is that darkness! The meaning 
of this passage may be thus expressed: 
The light of the body, the guide and 
director, is the eye. 
calamitous it is when that light is irre- 
gular or extinguished, as when the eye 
is diseased or lost. So the light that is 
in us is the soul. If that soul is debased 
by attending exclusively to earthly ob- 
jects—if it is diseased, and not fixed on 
heaven—how much darker and more 
dreadful will it be than any darkness 
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one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye? cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, 


2 Ga.1.10; 2 Ti.4.10; Ja.44. 


of theeye! Avarice darkens the mind, 
obscures the view, and brings in a dread- 
ful and gloomy night over all the facul- 
ties. 

24. No man can serve Aco masters, &e. 
Christ proceeds to illustrate the neces- 
sity of laying up treasures in heaven 
from a well-known fact, that a servant 
cannot serve two masters at the same 
time. His affections and obedience 
would be divided, and he would fail 
altogether in his duty to one or the 
other. One he would love, the other 
he would hate. To the interests of the 
one he would adhere, the interests of 
the other he would neglect. This isa 
law of human nature. The supreme 
affections can be fixed on only one ob- 
ject. So, says Jesus, the servant of God 
cannot at the same time obey dim and 
be avaricious, or seek treasures su- 
premely on earth. One interferes with 
the other, and one or the other will be, 
and must be, surrendered. {7 Jfammon. 
Mammon is a Syriac word, a name given 
to an idol worshipped as the god of 
riches. It has the same meaning as 
Plutus among the Greeks. It is not 
known that the Jews ever formally wor- 
shipped this idol, but they used the 
word to denote wealth. The meaning 
is, ye cannot serve the true God, and 
at the same time be supremely engaged 
in ébtaining the riches of this world. 
One must interfere with the other. See 
Lu. xvi. 9-11. 

25-34. Therefore I suy unto you, Tuke 
no thought, &c. The general design of 
this paragraph, whichcloses the chapter, 
is to warn his disciples against avarice, 
and, at the same time, against anxicty 
about the supply of their wants. This 
he does by four arguments or considera- 
tions, expressing by unequalled beauty 
and force the duty of depending for the 
things which we need on the providence 
of God. The first is stated in the 25th 
verse: “Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment?” In the 
beginning of the verse he charged his 
disciples to take no thought—that is, not 
to be anxious—about the supply of their 
wants. In illustration of this he says 
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Take* no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life 


more than meat, and the body than: 


raiment? 
26 Behold the fowls of the air: 


@1(Co.7.32; Phi.4.6. 


that God has given life, a far greater 
blessing than meat, that he has created 
the body, of far more consequence than 
raiment. Shall not he who has con- 
ferred the greater blessing be willing to 
eonfer the less? Shall not he who has 
formed the body so curiously, and made 
in its formation such a display of power 
and goodness, see that it is properly 
protected and clothed? He who has 
displayed so great goodness as to form 
the body, and breathe into it the breath 
of life, will surely follow up the blessing, 
and confer the smaller favour of pro- 
viding that that body shall be clothed, 
and that life preserved. { No thought. 
The word thought, when the Bible was 
translated, meant anxiety, and is so used 
frequently in old English authors. Thus 
Bacon says, ‘‘ Haweis died with thought 
and anguish before his business came to 
anend.” As such it is here used by our 
translators, and it answers exactly to 
the meaning of the original. Like many 
other words, it has since somewhat 
changed its signification, and would 
convey to most readers an improper 
idea. The word anxiety would now ex- 
actly express the sense, and is precisely 
the thing against which the Saviour 
would guard us. See Lu. viii. 14; xxi. 
34; Phi. iv. 6. Thought about the future 
is right; anriety, solicitude, trouble is 
wrong. There is a degree of thinking 
about the things of this life which is 
proper. See 1 Ti. v. 8; 2 Th. iii. 10; 
Ro. xii. 11. Byt it should not be our 
supreme concern; it should not lead to 


anxiety; it should not take time that | 


ought to be devoted to religion. {J For 
your life. For what will support your 
life. Meat. This word here means 
food in general, as it does commonly in 
the Bible. We confine it now to animal 
food. When the Bible was translated, 
it denoted all kinds of food, and is so 
used in the old English writers. It is 
one of the words which has changed 
its meaning since the translation of the 
Bible wasmade. { Raiment. Clothing. 

26. Behold the fowls of the air. The 
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for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; *yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better 
than they? 

27 Which of you, by taking 


5 Job 38.41; Ln.12.24, ke. 


second argument for confidence in the 
providence of God is derived from a 
beautiful reference to the fowls or fea- 
thered tribes. See, said the Saviour, 
see the fowls of the air: they have no 
anxiety about the supply of their wants; 
they do not sow or reap; they fill the 
grove with music, and meet the coming 
light of the morning with their songs, 
and pour their notes on the zephyrs of 
the evening, unanxious about the supply 
of their wants; yet how few die with 
hunger! how regularly are they fed 
from the hand of God! how he minis- 
ters to their unnumbered wants! how 
cheerfully and regularly are their neces- 
sities supplied! You, said the Saviour 
to his disciples, you are of more conse- 
quence than they are; and shall God 
feed them in such numbers, and suffer 
you to want? It cannot be. Put con- 
fidence, then, in that Universal Parent 
that feeds all the fowls of the air, and 
do not fear but that he will also supply 
your wants. J Better than they. Of more 
consequence. Your lives are of more 
, importance than theirs, and God will 
| therefore provide for them. 

27. Which of you, by taking thought. 
The third argument is taken from 
their extreme weakness and helpless- 
ness. With all your care you cannot 
increase your stature a single cubit. 
God has ordered your height. Beyond 
his appointment your powers are of no 
avail, and you can do nothing. So of 
raiment. He, by his providence, orders 
and arranges the circumstances of your 
life. Beyond that appointment of his 
providence, beyond Ais care for you, 
your efforts avail nothing. Seeing, 
then, that he alike orders your growth 
and the supply of your wants, how obvi- 
ous is the duty of depending on him, 
and of beginning all your efforts, feel- 
ing that he only can grant you the 
means of preserving life. J One cubit, 
The cubit was originally the length 
from the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger. The cubit of the Scriptures is 
not far from 22 inches. Terms of length 

; are often applied to life, and it is 


eo ++. es 
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thought, can add one cubit unto 
his stature? 

98 And why take ye thought 
for raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: 

29 And yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the 


thought by many to be so here. Thus 
it is said, ‘‘Thou hast made my days 
as a handbreadth” (Ps. xxxix. 5); 
‘‘Teach me the MEASURE of my days” 
(Ps. xxxix. 4). In this place it is used 
to denote a small length. You cannot 
increase your stature even a cubit, or 
in the smallest degree. Comp. Lu. 
xii. 26. Stature. This word means 
height. ‘The original word, however, 
means oftener age, Jn. ix. 21: ‘‘He is of 
age;” so also ver. 23. If this be its 
meaning here, as is probable (comp. 
Robinson, Zex.), it denotes that a man 
cannot increase the length of his life at 
all, The utmost anxiety will not pro- 
long it one hour beyond the time ap- 
pointed for death. 

28, 29. 7 Consider the lilies of the field. 
The fourth consideration is taken from 
the care which God bestows on_ lilies. 
Watch the growing of the lily. It toils 
not, and it spins not; yet night and 
day it grows. With a beauty with 
which the most splendid monarch of 
the East was never adorned, it expands 
its blossom and fills the air with fra- 
grance. Yet this beauty is of short con- 
tinuance. Svon it will fade, and the 
beautiful flower will be cut down and 
burned. God so little regards the be- 
stowment of beauty and ornament as to 
give the highest adorning to this which 
is soon to perish. When he thus clothes 
a lily—a fair flower, soon to perish— 
will he be unmindful of his children ? 
Shall they—dear to his heart and im- 
bued with immortality—lack that which 
is proper for them, and shall they in vain 
trust the God that decks the lily of the 
valley? {f Even Solomon in all his glory, 
&c. The common dress of astern ings 
was purple, but they sometimes wore 
white robes. See Es. viii. 15; Da. vii. 
9. It is to this that Christ refers. Solo- 
mon, says he, the richest and most 
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oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? 

31 Therefore® take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? 

32 (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek:) for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. 

33 But “seek ye first the king- 


¢ Ps.37.3; 55.22; 1 Pe.5.7. di Ti.4.8, 


magnificent king of Israel, was not 
clothed in’ a robe of so pure a white as 
the lily that grows wild in the field. 

30. Wherefore, if God so clothe the yrass 
of the field. What grows up in the field, 
or grows wild and without culture. The 
word grass, applied here to the lily, de- 
notes merely that it is a vegetable pro- 
duction, or that it is among the things 
which grow wild, and which are used for 
fuel. F Which to-day is. It lives to-day, 
or it lives fora day. It is short-lived, 
and seems to be a thing of no value, 
and is so treated. {J Js cast into the oven. 
The Jews had different modes of bak- 
ing. In early times they frequently 
baked in the sand, warmed with the 
heat of the sun. They constructed, also, 


movable ovens made of clay, brick, or 


plates of iron. But the most common 
kind, and the one here probably referred 
to, was made by excavating the earth 24 
feet in diameter, and from 5 to 6 feet 
deep. This kind of oven still exists in 
Persia. The bottom was paved with 
stones. It was heated by putting wood 
or dry grass into the oven, and, when 
heated, the ashes were removed and 
the bread was placed on the heated 
stones. Frequently, however, the oven 
was an earthen vessel without a bot- 
tom, about 3 feet high, smeared outside 
and inside with clay, and placed upon 
a frame or support. Fire was made 
within or below it. When the sides 
were sufficiently heated, thin patches 
of dough were spread on the inside, 
and the top was covered, without re- 
moving the fire as in the other cases, 
and the bread was quickly baked. 

32, 33. For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek. That is, those destitute 
of the true doctrines of religion, and 
unacquainted with proper dependence 
on Divine Providence, make it their 
chief anxiety thus to seek food and rai- 
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dom of God, and his righteousness, 
and? all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

34 Take, therefore, no thought 


e Le.25.20,21; 1 Ki.3.13; Ps.37.25; Mar.10.30. 


ment. But you, who have a knowledge 
of your Father in heaven; who know 
that he will provide for your wants, 
should not be anxious. Seek first his 
kingdom; seek first to be righteous, 
and to become interested in his favour, 
and all necessary things will be added 
to you. He has control over all things, 
and he can give you that which you 
need. He will give you that which he 
deems best for you. 

34. Take therefore no thought, &e. That 
is, no anxiety. Commit your way to 
God. The evil, the trouble, the anxiety 
of each day as it comes, is sufficient 
without perplexing the mind with rest- 
less cares about another day. It is 
wholly uncertain whether you live to 
see another day. If you do, it will bring 
its own trouble, and it will also bring 
the proper supply of your wants. God 
will be the same Father then as to-day, 
and will make then, as he does now, 
proper provision for your wants. {| de 
morrow shall take thought. 'The morrow 
will have anxieties and cares of its own, 
but it will also bring the proper provi- 
sion for those cares. Though you will 
have wants, yet God will provide for 
them as they occur. Do not, therefore, 
increase the cares of this day by borrow- 
ing trouble from the future. Do your 
duty faithfully row, and depend on the 
mercy of God and his divine help for 
the troubles which are yet to come. 


REMARKS ON CHAPTER VI. 


Ist. Christ has here forcibly taught 
the necessity of charity, of prayer, and 
of all religious duties. 

2d. We see the necessity of sincerity 
and honesty in our religious duties. 
They are not to be done to be scen of 
men, If they arc, they cannot be per- 
formed acceptably. God looks on the 
heart, nor is it possible to deceive him. 
And of what avail is it to deceive men? 
How poor and pitiable is the reward of 
a hypocrite! How contemptible the 

raise of men when God is displeased! 
ow awful the condition of such a one 
beyond the grave! 

3d. Christ has here, in a particular 
manner, urged the duty of prayer. He 
has given a model for prayer. Nothing 
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for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take “thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
ts the evil thereof. 

J De.33.25; He.13.5,6. 


can equal this composition in simplicity, 


beauty, and comprehensiveness. At the 
same time that it is so simple that it 
can be understood by a child, it con- 
tains the expression of all the wants of 
man at any age and in every rank of 
life. 

The duty of prayer is urged by every 
consideration. None but God can pro- 
vide for us; none but he can forgive, 
and guide, and support us; none but 
he can bring us into heaven. He is 
ever ready to hear us. The humble he 
sends not empty away. Those who ask 
receive, and they who seek find. How 
natural and proper, then, is prayer! 
How strange that any man can live, 
and not pour out his desires to God! 
How strange that anyone is willing to 
go to eternity with this sad reflection: 
‘*T have gone through this world, spent 
my probation, wasted my strength, and 
am dying, and have never prayed!” 
How awful will be the reflection of the 
soul through all eternity: “I was offered 
eternal life, but I never asked for it. I 
lived from day to day and from year to 
year ‘in God’s world, breathed his air, 
rioted on his beneficence, forgot his 
goodness, and never once asked him to 
save my soul!” Who will be to blame 
if the prayerless soul is lost? 

Secret and family prayer should be 
daily. We daily have the same neces- 
sities, are exposed to the same dangers, 
tread on the bomlets of the same heaven 
or hell. How should the voice of praise 
and prayer go up as incense in the 
morning, and rise as a rich perfume in 
the shades of each evening! What 
more lovely object on earth is there 
than that of one in the bloom of health 
and the dew of youth, bending with 
reverence before the King of heaven, 
secking forgiveness, peace, guidance, 
and salvation! And what a strange, 
misguided, and piteous object is a soul 
that never prays! 

4th. Forgiveness is essential in prayer. 
If we come to God harbouring malice 
and unwilling to forgive, we have his 
solemn assurance that we shall not be 
ourselves forgiven. 

5th. Avurice is alike foolish and an 
insult to God, ver. 19-24. It is the 
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It alienates the affections from God; 
produces envy of another's prosperity ; 
leads to fraud, deception, and crime to 
obtain wealth, and degrades the soul. 
Man is formed for nobler pursuits than 
the mere desire to be rich. He lives for 
eternity, where silver will not be needed 
and where gold will be of no value. 
That eternity is near; and though we 
have wealth like Solomon, and though 
we be adorned as the lily, yet like 
Solomon we must soon die, and like the 
lily our beauty will soon fade. Death 


will lay us alike low; the rich and the ; 


poor will sleep together; and the worm 
will feed no more sweetly on the unfed 
and unclothed son of poverty, than on 
the man clothed in fine linen, and the 


daughter of beauty and pride. As: 
avarice is moreover the parent of dis- : 
i that HE who hears the young ravens 


content, he only that is contented with 
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How vain, then, to set the 
affections on so frail a treasure ! 

7th. We see the duty and privilege 
of depending for our daily wants on 
the bounties of Providence. Satisfied 
with the troubles of to-day, let us not 
add to those troubles by anxieties about 
to-morrow. The heathen, and they 
who know not God, will be anxious 
about the future; but they who know 
him, and have caught the spirit of 
Jesus, may surely trust him for the 
supply of their wants. The young lions 
do roar, and seek their meat at the 
hand of God, Ps. civ. 21. The fowls of 
heaven are daily supplied. Shall man 
only, of all the creatures on earth, vex 
himself and be filled with anxious cares 
about the future? Rather, like the rest 
of the creation, let us depend on the 
aid of the universal Parent, and feel 


the allotments of Providence, and is! which cry will also supply our neces- 


not restless for a change, is happy. 
After all, this is the true source of 
enjoyment. Anxiety and care, per- 
plexity and disappointment, find their 
way more readily to the mansions of 
the rich than to the cottages of the 
poor. It is the mad, not mansions, 
and gold, and adorning, that gives 
ease; and he that is content with his 
situation will ‘‘smile upon his stool, 
while Alexander weeps upon the throne 
of the world.” 

6th. We see how comparatively value- 
less is beauty. How little it is regarded 
by God! He gives it to the lily, and in 
a day it fades and is gone. He gives it 
to the wings of the butterfly, and soon 
it dies and its beauty is forgotten. H 
gives it to the flowers of the spring, 
soon to fall; to the leaves of the forest, 
soon to grow yellow and decay in the 
autumn. How many lilies and roses 
does he cause to blossom in solitude 
where no man is, where they ‘‘ waste 


i Sities. 

8th. Especially is the remark just 
made of value in reference to those in 
early life. Life is a stormy ocean. Over 
that ocean no being presides but God. 
He holds the winds in his hands, and 
can still their howlings, and calm the 
heaving billows. On that ocean the 
young have just launched their frail 
bark. Daily they will need protec- 
‘tion; daily will they need supplies; 


| daily will they be in danger, and ex- 


; posed to the rolling of the billows that 
‘may ingulf them for ever. Ignorant, 
inexperienced, and in danger, how 
‘should they look to God to guide and 
‘aid them! Instead of vexing them- 
| selves with anxious cares about the 
future, how should they place humble 
- reliance on God! Safe in his hand, we 
‘shall outride the storm and come to a 
‘haven of peace. He will supply our 
| wants if we (rust him, as he does those 
of the songsters of the grove. He will 


their sweetness on the desert air!” | be the guide of our youth and the 
How many streams ripple in the wilder- ; strength of our manhood. If we seek 
ness, and how many cataracts, age after | him, he will be found of us; if we 
age, have poured their thunders on the | forsake him, he will cast us off for ever, 
air, unheard and unseen by mortals! ; 1 Ch. xxviii. 9. 

So little does God think of beauty. So!  Yth. From all this, how manifest is 
the human form and “face divine.” | the propriety of seeking first the king- 
How soon is all that beauty marred;|dom of God! First in our affections, 
and, as in the lily, how soon is its last | first in the objects of pursuit, first in 
trace obliterated! In the cold grave, | the feelings and associations of each 


among the undistinguished multitudes 
of the dead, who can tell which of all 
the mouldering host was blessed with a 
‘lovely set of features or complexion?” 
Alas! all has faded like the morning 


morning, be the desire and the aim fer 
heaven. Having this, we have assur- 
ance of all that we need. GoD, our 
Father, will then befriend us, and in 
life and death all will be well. 
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CHAPTER VII. | 4 Or how wilt thou say to thy 
UDGE=* not, that ye be not; brother, Let me pull out the mote 
judged. out of thine eye: and, behold, a 


2 For with what judgment ye| beam 7s in thine own eye? 
judge, ye shall be judged; and| 5 Thou hypocrite, ‘first cast out 
with’ what measure ye mete, it! the beam out of thine own eye; 
shall be measured to you again. [and then shalt thou see clearly to 
3 And why beholdest thou the | cast out the mote out of thy broth- 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, | er’s eye. 
but considerest not the beam that; 6 Give not that which is holy 


is in thine own eye? unto the dogs, neither “cast ye 
a Lu.6.37; Ro.2.1; 1 Co.4.5. b Ju.1.7. ¢Ga.61. d@ Pr.9.7,8; 93.9. 
CHAPTER VII. small object in the eye of another we 


1. Judge not, &e. This command re-; discern much more quickly than a much 
fers to rash, censorious, and. unjust | larger one in our own; a small fault in 
judgment. See Ro. ii. 1. Luke (vi. 37) | ow neighbour we see much more readily 
explains it in the sense of condemning. | than a large one in ourselves. This was 
Christ does not condemn judging as a | also a proverb in frequent use among 
magistrate, for that, when according to | the Jews, and the same sentiment was 
justice, is lawful and necessary. Nor!common among the Greeks, and de- 
does he condemn our forming an opinion | serves to be expressed in every lan- 
of the conduct of others, for it is im- | guage. 
possible not to form an opinion of con-|° 5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out, &c. 
duct that we know to be evil. But what | Christ directs us to the proper way of 
he refers to is a habit of forming a judg- forming an opinion of others, and of 
ment hastily, harshly, and without an|reproving and correcting them. By 
allowance for every palliating circum- | first amending our own faults, or cast- 
stance, and a habit of expressing such | ing the beam out of our eye, we can 
an opinion harshly and unnecessarily | consistently advance to correct the faults 
when formed. It rather refers to private | of others. There will then be no hypo- 
judgment than judicial, and perhaps | crisy in our conduct. We shall also see 
primarily to the customs of the scribes ; clearly to do it. The beam, the thing 
and Pharisees. that obscured our sight, will be re- 

2. With what judgment, &c. This was | moved, and we shall more clearly dis- 
a proverb among the Jews. It expressed | cern the small object that obscures the 
a truth; and Christ did not hesitate to | sight of our brother. The sentiment 
adopt it as conveying his own senti- | is, that the readiest way to judge of the 
ments. It refers no less to the way in; imperfections of others is to be free 
which mex will judge of us, than to the | from greater ones ourselves. This quali- 
rule by which God will judge us. See | fies us for judging, makes us candid and 
2 Sa. xxii. 27; Mar. iv. 24; Ja. ii. 13. | consistent, and enables us to see things 
“' Mete. Measure, You-shall be judged | as they are, and to make proper allow- 
by the same rule which you apply to | ances for frailty and imperfection. 
others. 6. Give not that which is holy, &c. By 

3. And why beholdest thou the mote, &c. , some the word holy has been supposed 
A mote signifies any light substance, as| to mean flesh offered in sacrifice, made 
dry chaff, or fine spires of grass or | holy, or separated to a sacred use; but 
grain. It probably most usually signi- | it probably means here anything cun- 
fied the small spicule or beards on aj nected with veligion—admonition, pre- 
head of barley or wheat, It is thus! cept, or doctrine. Pearls are precious 
placed in opposition to the word beam. | stones found in shell-fish, chiefly in 
‘] Beam. The word here used signifies | India, in the waters that surround Cey- 
a large piece of squared timber. The} lon. They are used to denote anything 
one is an exceedingly small object, the ; peculiarly precious, Re, xvii. 4; xviii. 
other a large one. The meaning is, that : 12-16; Mat. xiii. 45. In this place they 
we are much more quick and acute to judge | are used to denote the doctrines of the 
of small offences tn others, than of much | gospel. Dogs signify men who spurn, 
larger offences in ourselves. Even a very | oppose, and abuse that doctrine; men 
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your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you. 

7 Ask,? and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you: 

8 For “every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh find- 


¢ 18.65.6; Lu.16.1. S Ps.81.10,18; Jn.14.13,14; 
16.23,24; 1 Jn.3.22; 5.14,15. g Pr.8.17; Je.29,12,13. 


of peculiar sourness and malignity of 
temper, who meet it like growling and 
quarrelsome curs, Phi. iii. 2; 2 Pe. ii. 
92. Re. xxii, 15. Swine denote those 
who would trample the precepts under 
feet; men of impurity of life; those who 
are corrupt, polluted, profane, obscene, 
and sensual; those who would not know 
the value of the gospel, and who would 
tread it down as swine would pearls, 
2 Pe. ii. 22; Pr. xi. 22. The meaning of 
this proverb, then, is, do not offer your 
doctrine to those violent and abusive 
men who would growl and curse you; 
nor to those peculiarly debased and 
profligate who would not perceive its 
value, would trample it down, and 
would abuse you. ‘This verse furnishes 
a beautiful instance of what has been 
called the introverted parallelism. The 
usual mode of poetry among the He- 
brews, and a common mode of expres- 
sion in proverbs and apothegms, was 
by the parallelism, where one member 
of a sentence answered to another, or 
expressed substantially the same sense 
with some addition or modification. 
See the Introduction to the Book of Job, 
vol. i. p. xxviii.-xxxix. Sometimes this 
was alternate, and sometimes it was 
introverted—where the first and fourth 
lines would correspond, and the second 
and third. This is the case here. The 
dogs would rend, and not the swine; 
the swine would trample the pearls 
under their feet, and not the dogs. It 
may be thus expressed: 
Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 

Lest they [that is, the swine] trample them under 


heir feet, 
And turn again [that is, the dogs] and rend you. 


7-11. Ask, and it shail be given you, 
&c. There are here three different 
forms presented of seeking the things 
which we need from God—asking, seek- 
ing, and knocking. The latter is taken 
from the act of knocking at a door for 
admittance, See Lu. xiii. 45; Re. iii. 20. 
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eth; and to him that knocketh it 
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shall be opened. 

9 Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone? 

10 Or if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent? 

11 If* ye then, being evil, know 

h Lu.11.11,&¢. 


The phrases signify to seek with ear- 
nestness, diligence, and perseverance. 
The promise is, that what we seek 
shall be given us. It is of course im- 
plied that we seek with a proper spirit, 
with humility, sincerity, and persever- 
ance. It is implied, also, that we ask 
the things which it may be consistent 
for God to give—that is, things which 
he has promised to give, and which 
would be best for us, and most for his 
own honour, 1 Jn. v. 14. Of that God 
is to be the judge. And here there is 
the utmost latitude which a creature 
can ask. God is willing to provide for 
us, to forgive our sins, to save our souls, 
to befriend us in trial, to comfort us in 
death, to extend the gospel through 
the world. Man can ask no higher 
things of God; and these he may ask, 
assured that he is willing to grant them. 
Christ encourages us to do this by 
the conduct of parents. No parent 
turns away his child with that which 
would be injurious. He would not give 
him a stone instead of bread, or a ser- 
pent instead of a fish. God is better 
and kinder than the most tender earthly 
parents; and with what confidence, 
therefore, may we come as his children, 
and ask what we need! Parents, he 
says, are evil; that is, are imperfect, 
often partial, and not unfrequently pas- 
sionate; but God is free from all this, 
and therefore is ready and willing to 
aidus. (J Every one that asketh recetveth. 
That is, every one that asks aright; 
that prays in faith, and in submission 
to the will of God. He does not always 
give the very thing which we ask, but 
he gives what would bebetter. A parent 
will not always confer the very thing 
which a child asks, but he will seek the 
welfare of the child, and give what he 
thinks will be most for its good. Paul 
asked that the thorn from his flesh 
might be removed. God did not literally 
grant the request, but told him that his 
grace should be sufficient for him. See 
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how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask 
him? 

12 Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: ‘for 
this is the law and the prophets. 

13 Enter* ye in at the strait gate: 
for wide zs the gate, and broad is 

4 Le.19.18; Ro.13.8-10; Ga.5.14. k Lu.3.24. 


fish has some resemblance to a serpent; 
yet no parent would attempt to deceive 
his child in this. So God will not give 
to us that which might appear to be of 
use, but which would be injurious. 

12, All things whatsoever, &c. This 
command has been usually called the 
Suviour’s golden rule, a name given to 
it on account of its great value. All 
that you expect or desire of others in 
similar circumstances, do to them. Act 
not from selfishness or injustice, but 
put yourself in the place of the other, 
and ask what you would expect of him. 
This would make you impartial, candid, 
and just. It would destroy avarice, 
envy, treachery, unkindness, slander, 
theft, adultery, and murder. It has 
been well said that this law is what the 
balance-wheel istomachinery. It would 
prevent all irregularity of movement in 
the moral world, as that does in a steam- 
engine. It is easily applied, its justice 
is seen. by all men, and all must ac- 
knowledge its force and value. § This 
is the luw and the prophets. That is, 
this is the sum or substance of the Old 
Testament. It is nowhere found in so 
many words, but it is a summary ex- 
pression of all that the law required. 

e sentiment was in use among the 
Jews. Hillel, an ancient Rabbi, said 
to a man who wished to become a pro- 
selyte, and who asked him to teach him 
the whole law, ‘‘ Whatever is hateful to 
you, do not do to another.” Something 
of the same sentiment was found among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and is 
found in the writings of Confucius. 

13, 14. Eater ye in at the strait gate. 
Christ here compares the way to life to 
an entrance through a gate. The words 
straight and strait have very different 
meanings. The former means zot crook- 
ed; the latter, pent up, narrow, difficult 
to be entered. This is the word used 
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the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go 
in thereat: 

14 Because! strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which lead- 
eth unto life; and ‘few there be that 
find it. 

15 Beware” of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are “raven- 
ing wolves: 


? ch,20,16; 25.1-12; Ro.9.97,29. m De. 
n Ac.20.29-31, 
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here, and it means that the way to 
heaven is pent up, xarrow, close, and not 
obviously entered. The way to death 
is open, broad, and thronged. ‘he 
Saviour here referred probably to an- 
cient cities. They were surrounded 
with walls and entered through gates. 
Some of those, connected with the great 
avenues to the city, were broad and 
admitted a throng; others, for more 
private purposes, were narrow, and few 
would be seen entering them. So, says 
Christ, is the path to heaven. It is 
narrow. It is not the great highway that 
men tread. Few go there. Here and 
there one may be seen—travelling in 
solitude and singularity. The way to 
death, on the other hand, is broad. 
Multitudes are in it. It is the great 
highway in which men go. They fall 
into it easily and without effort, and 
go without thought. If they wish to 
leave that and go by a narrow gate to 
the city, it would require effort and 
thought. So, says Christ, diligence is 
needed to enter life. See Lu. xiii. 24. 
None go of course. All must strive, to 
obtain it; and so narrow, unfrequented, 
and solitary is it, that few find it. This 
sentiment has been beautifully versified 
by Watts: 
“ Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there; 
But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
With here and there a traveller.” 

15. False prophets. The word pro- 
het originally means one who foretells 
uture events. As prophets, however, 

were commonly regarded as public in- 
structors on the subject of religion, the 
word came to denote all who were 
religious teachers. See Notes on Ro. 
xii. 6. In this sense it is probably used 
here. A false prophet is a teacher of 
incorrect doctrine, or one falsely and 
unjustly laying claims to divine inspira- 
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16 Ye°shall know them by their 
fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? 

17 Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil i 
fruit. 

18 A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither caz a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

19 Every? tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 


o ch.12.33. 
qch.3.10; Jn.15.2,6. 


p Lu.6.43,45. 


tion. It probably had reference to the 
false teachers then among the Jews. 
T Who come in sheep's clothing. The 
sheep is an emblem of innocence, sin- 
cerity, and harmlessness. To come in 
sheep’s clothing is to assume the ap- 
pearance of sanctity and innocence, 
when the heart is evil. {| Ravering 
wolves. Rapacious; voraciously devour- 
ing; hungry even to rage. Applied to 
the false teachers, it means that they 
assumed the appearance of holiness in 
order that they might the more readily 
get the property of the people. They 
were full of extortion and excess. See 
Mat. xxiii. 25. 

16. Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
The Saviour gives the proper test of 
their character. Men do not judge of 
a tree by its leaves, or bark, or flowers, 
but by the fruit which it bears. The 
flowers may be beautiful and fragrant, 
the foliage thick and green; but these 
are merely ornamental. It is the fraze 
that is of chief service to man; and he 
forms his opinion of the nature and 
value of the tree by that fruit. So of 
pretensions to religion. The profession 
may be fair; but the conduct—the fruit 
—is to determine the nature of the 
principles, 

17. A corrupt tree. The word corrupt 
here does not signify, as our translation 
would seem to indicate, that the tree 
had been good, but had become vitiated ; 
but that it was a tree of a useless charac- 
ter, of a nature that produced nothing 
beneficial. 

21. Not every one that saith, &e. The 
Saviour goes on to say that many, on 
the ground of a mere profession such 
as he had just referred to, would claim | 
admittance into his kingdom. Many ; 
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20 Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them. 

21 Not every one that saith unto 
me, "Lord, Lord, shall euter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
‘prophesied in thy name? and in 
thy name have cast out devils? 
and in thy name done many won- 
derful works? 

r 18.48.1,2; ch.25.11.12; Lu.6.46; 13.25; Ro.2.13. 

@Nu.24.4; 1 Ki.22.11,he.; Je.23.13,60.; Ac.19.13-15; 

1 Co.13.2. 
Da ere ee eee 
would plead that they had done mir- 
acles, and preached or prophesied much, 
and on the ground of that would de- 
mand an entrance into heaven. The 
power of working miracles had no ne- 
ce connection with piety. God 
may as well, if he chooses, give the 
power of raising the dead to a wicked 
man, as the skill of healing to a wicked 
physician. A miracle is a display of 
his own power through the medium of 
another. An act of healing the sick is 
also a display of his power through the 
agency of another. In neither of these 
cases is there any necessary connection 
with moral character. So of preaching 
or prophesying. God may use the 
agency of a man of talents, though not 
pious, to carry forward his purposes. 
Saving power on the mind is the work 
of God, and he may convey it by any 
agency which he chooses. Accordingly, 
many may be found in the day of judg- 
ment who may have been endowed 
with powers of prophecy or miracle, as 
Balaam or the magicians of Egypt; in 
the same way as many men of distin- 
guished talents may be found, yet 
destitute of piety, and who will be shut 
out of his kingdom. See Mat. vii. 21; 
1 Co. i. 26; xiii. 1-3. In this last place 
Paul says that, though he spoke with 
the tongue of angels, and had the gift 
of prophecy, and could remove moun- 
tains, and had not charity or love, all 
would be of no avail.. See Notes on 1 
Co. xiii. 1-3. 

22. In that day. That is, in the last 
day, the day of judgment; the time 
when the principles of all pretenders to 
propre and piety shall be tried. 

. Profess unto them. Say unto 
them; plainly declare. {J J never ducw 
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23 And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: ‘depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity. 

24 Therefore “whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him untoa*wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock: 

25 And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds 


t Ps.5.5; ch.25.41; Re.22.15. uw Lu.6.47,&ce. 
v Ps.111.10; 119,99,130. 


you, That is, I never approved your 
conduct; never loved you; never re- 
garded you ag my friends. See Ps. i. 
6; 2 Ti. ii. 19; 1 Co. viii. 3. This 
proves that, with all their pretensions, 
they had never been true followers of 
Christ. Jesus will not then say to 
false prophets and false professors of 
religion that he had once known them 
and then rejected them; that they had 
been once Christians and then had fall- 
en away; that they had been pardoned 
and then had apostatized—but that 
he had never known them—THEY HAD 
NEVER BEEN TRUE CHRISTIANS. What- 
ever might have been their pretended 
joys, their raptures, their hopes, their 
self-confidence, their visions, their zeal, 
they had never been regarded by the 
Saviour as his true friends. I know 
not a more decided proof that Chris- 
tians do not fall from grace than this 
text. It settles the question; and 
proves that whatever else such men 
had, they never had any true religion. 
See 1 Jn. ii. 19. 

24-27. Jesus closes the sermon on the 
mount by a beautiful comparison, illus- 
trating the benefit of attending to his 
words. It was not sufficient to hear 
them; they must be obeyed. He com- 
pares the man who should hear and 
obey him to a man who built his house 
onarock. Palestine was to a consider- 
able extent a land of hills and moun- 
tains. Like other countries of that 
description, it was subject to sudden 
and violent rains. The Jordan, the 
principal stream, was annually swollen 
to a great extent, and became rapid 
and furious in its course. The streams 
which ran among the hills, whose chan- 
nels might have been dry during some 
months of the year, became suddenly 
swollen with the rain, and would pour 
down impetuously into the plains below. 
Everything in the way of these torrents 
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blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not: for it was “found- 
ed upon a rock. 

26 And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a 
“foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: 

27 And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds 

w Ps.92.13-15. 1 §a.2.30; Je.8.9, 


| would be swept off. Even houses, 


erected within the reach of these sudden 
inundations, and especially if founded 
on sand or on any unsolid basis, would 
not stand before them. The rising, 
bursting stream would shake it to its 
foundation; the rapid torrent would 
gradually wash away its base; it would 
totter and fall. Rocks in that country 
were common, and it was easy to secure 
for their houses a solid foundation, 
No comparison could, to a Jew, have 
been more striking.—So tempests, and 
storms of affliction and persecution, 
beat around the soul. Suddenly, when 
we think we are in safety, the heavens 
may be overcast, the storm may lower, 
and calamity may beat upon us. Ina 
moment, health, friends, comforts may 
be gone. How desirable, then, to be pos- 
sessed of something that the tempest 
cannot reach! Such is an interest in 
Christ, reliance on his promises, confi- 
dence in his protection, and a hope of 
heaven through his blood. Earthly cal- 


‘amities do not reach these; and, pos- 


sessed of rehigion, all the storms and 
tempests of life may beat harmlessly 
around us. 

There is another point in this com- 
parison. The house built on the sand 
1s beat upon by the floods and. rains; 
its foundation gradually is worn away; 
it falls, and is borne down the stream 
and is destroyed. So falls the sinner. 
The floods are wearing away his sandy 
foundation; and soon one tremendous 
storm shall beat upon him, and he and 
his hopes shall fall, for ever fall. Out 
of Christ; perhaps having heard his 
words from very childhood; perhaps 
having taught them to others in the 
Sabbath - school; perhaps having been 
the means of laying the foundation on 
which others shall build for heaven, he 
has laid for himself no foundation, and 
soon an eternal tempest shall beat 
around his naked soul. How great will 
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blew, and #beat upon that house; 
and it fell: and ‘great was the fall 
of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when 
Jesus had ended these sayings, 


y 1 Co.3.13. 2 He.10.26,27. 


be that fall! What will be his emotions 
when sinking for ever in the flood, and 
when he realizes that he is destined for 
ever to live and writhe in the peltings 
of that ceaseless storm that shall beat 
when ‘‘God shall rain snares, fire, and 
a horrible tempest” upon the wicked! 

28,29. His doctrine. His teaching. 
Gf As one having authority, and not as 
the scribes. The scribes were the learned 
men and teachers of the Jewish nation, 
and were principally Pharisees. They 
taught chiefly the sentiments of their 
Rabbins, and the traditions which had 
been delivered; they consumed much 
of their time in useless disputes and 
‘‘vain jangling.” Jesus was open, plain, 
grave, useful, delivering truth as became 
the oracles of God; not spending his 
time in trifling disputes and debating 
questions of no importance, but con- 
firming his doctrine by miracles and 
argument; teaching as having power, as 
it is in the original, and not in the vain 
and foolish manner of the Jewish doc- 
tors. He showed that he had authority 
to explain, to enforce, and to chanye 
the ceremonial laws of the Jews. He 
came with authority such as no man 
could have, and it is not remarkable 
that his explanations astonished them. 
From this chapter we may learn, 

Ist. The evil of censorious judging, 
ver. 1-5. We cannot see the heart. We 
have ourselves possibly greater faults 
than the persons that we condemn. 
They may possibly be of a different 
kind; but it is nevertheless not uncom- 
mon for persons to be very censorious 
toward faults in others, which they 
have to much greater extent them- 
selves, 

2d. We see how we are to treat men 
who are opposers of the gospel, ver. 6. 
We are not to present it to them when 
we know they will despise it and abuse 
us, We should, however, be cautious in 
forming that opinion of them. Many 
men may be far more ready to hear the 
gospel than we imagine, and a word 
seasonably and kindly spoken may be 
the means of saving them, Pr. xxv. 11; 
Ec. xi. 6. We should not meet violent 
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the people were @astonished at his 
doctrine: 

29 For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

ct Je.23.29; May.6.2. 


a harsh, overbearing, and lordly spirit 
—a spirit of dogmatizing and anger; 
nor should we violate the laws of social 
intercourse under the idea of faithful- 
ness. Religion gains nothing by out- 
raging the established laws of social 
life, 1 Pe. iii. 8. If men will not hear 
us when we speak to them kindly and 
respectfully, we may be sure they will 
not when we abuse them and becomo 
angry. We harden them against the 
truth, and confirm them in the opinion 
that religion is of no value. Our Saviour 
was always mild and kind, and in not a 
single instance did he do violence to the 
laws of social intercourse, or fail in the 
respect due from one man to another. 
When with harshness men speak to 
their superiors; when they abuse them 
with unkind words, coarse epithets, and 
unfeeling denunciations; when children 
and youth forget their station, and 
speak in harsh, authoritative tones to 
the aged, they are violating the very 
first principles of the gospel—meek- 
ness, respect, and love. Give honour 
to whom honour is due, and be éind, be 
courteous. 

3d. Christ gives peculiar encourage- 
ment to prayer, ver. 7-11. Especially 
his remarks apply to the young. What 
child is there that would not go to his 
parent and ask him for things which 
were necessary? What child doubts 
the willingness of a kind parent to give 
what he thinks will be best for him? 
But God is more willing to give than 
the best parent. We need of Aim gifts 
of far more importance than we ever 
can of an earthly father. None but 
God can forgive, enlighten, sanctify, 
and save us. How strange that many 
ask favours of an earthly parent daily 
and hourly, and never ask of the Great 
Universal Father a single blessing for 
time or eternity! 

4th. There 1s danger of losing the 
soul, ver. 18, 14. The way to ruin is 
broad, the path to heaven is narrow. 
Men naturally and readily go in the 
former; they never go in the latter 
without design. When we enter on the 
journey of life, we naturally fall into 


and wicked opposers of the gospel with | the broad and thronged way to ruin. 
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Our original propensity, our native de- 
pravity, our disinclination to God and 
religion, lead us to that, and we never 
leave it without effort, How much 
more natural to tread in a way in which 
multitudes go, than in one where there 
are few travellers, and which requires 
an effort to find it! And how much 
danger is there that we shall continue 
to walk in that way until it terminates 
in our ruin! No one is saved without 
effort. No one enters on the narrow 
way without design; no one by follow- 
ing his natural inclination and propensi- 
ties. And yet how indisposed we are to 
effort! how unwilling to listen to the 
exhortations which would call us from 
the broad path to a narrower and less 
frequented course! How prone are men 
to feel that they are safe if they are 
with the many, and that the multitude 
that attend them constitute a safeguard 
from danger! 


‘“*Encompassed by a throng, 
On numbers they de end; 


Abd mina happy end 
Yet did God ever spare a guilty city 
because it was large? Did he save the 
army of Sennacherib from the destroy- 
ing angel because it was mighty? Does 
he hesitate to cut men down by the 
pigs, the pestilence, and by famine, 
ecause they are numerous? Is he de- 
terred from consigning men to the grave 
because they swarm upon the earth, 
and because a mighty throng is going 
to death? So in the way to hell. Not 
numbers, nor power, nor might, nor 
talent will make that way safe; nor will 
the path to heaven be a dangerous road 
because few are seen travelling there. 
The Saviour knew and felt that men 
are in danger; and hence, with much 
solemnity, he warned them when he 
lived, and now warns zs, to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate. 
5th. Sincerity is necessary in religion, 
ver. 15-23. Profession is of no value 
without it. God sees the heart, and 
the day is near when he will cut down 
and destroy all those who do not bring 
forth the fruits of righteousness in their 
lives. If in anything we should be 
honest and sincere, surely it should be 
in the things of religion. God is never 
deceived (Ga. vi. 7), and the things of 
eternity are of too much consequence 
to be lost by deluding ourselves or 
others. We may deceive our fellow- 
men, but we do not deceive our Maker; 
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covering, and show us as we are to the 
universe. If anything is of prominent 
value in religion, it is honesty—honesty 
to ourselves, to our fellow-men, and to 
God. Be willing to know the worst of 
your case. Be willing to be thought of, 
by God and men, as you are. Assume 
nothing which you do not possess, and 
pretend to nothing which you have not. 
Judge of yourselves as you do of others 
—not by words and promises, but by 
the life. Judge of yourselves as you do 
of trees; not by leaves and flowers, but 
by the fruit. 

6th. We may learn the importance of 
building our hopes of heaven on a firm 
foundation, ver, 24-27. No other foun- 
dation can any man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ, 1 Co. iii. 
ll. He is the tried Corner Stone, 1 Pe. 
ii. 6; Ep. ii, 20. On an edifice raised 
on that foundation the storms of perse- 
cution and calamity will beat in vain. 
Hopes thus reared will sustain us in 
every adversity, will remain unshaken 
by the terrors of death, and will secure 
us from the tempests of wrath that 
shall beat upon the guilty. How awful, 
in the day of judgment, will it be to 
have been deceived! How dreadful the 
shock to find then that the house has 
been built on the sand! How dreadful 
the emotions, to see our hopes totter 
on the brink of ruin; to see sand after 
sand washed away, and the dwelling 
reel over the heaving deep, and fall 
into the abyss to rise no more! Ruin, 
awful and eternal ruin, awaits those who 
thus deceive themselves, and who trust 
to a name to live, while they are dead. 

7th. Under what obligations are we 
for this Sermon on the Mount! In all 
languages there is not a discourse to be 
found that can be compared with it for 
purity, and truth, and beauty, and 
dignity. Were there no other evidence 
of the divine mission of Christ, this 
alone would be sufficient to prove that 
he was sent from God. Were these 
doctrines obeyed and loved, how pure 
and peaceful would be the world! How 
would hypocrisy be abashed and con- 
founded! How would impurity hang 
its head! How would peace reign in 
every family and nation! How would 
anger and wrath flee! And how would 
the race—the lost and benighted tribes 
of men, the poor, and needy, and sor- 
rowful—bend themselves before their 
common Father, and seek peace and 
eternal life at the hands of a merciful 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HEN he was come down 
from the mountain, great 
multitudes followed him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1. When he was come down from the 
mountain. That is, immediately on his 
descending from the mountain. His 
discourse had attracted great attention, 
and the fame of it drew together great 
multitudes, who were convinced that he 
had come from God. Then follows, in 
this chapter and the chapter succeed- 
ing, a succession of mzracles not less 
remarkable than his teaching was; 
miracles that tended to confirm be- 
yond a doubt the impression made by 
his sermon that he was sent from God. 
IT Great multitudes followed him. Great 
numbers of those who had been with 
him in the mountain, and great num- 
bers of others who were attracted by 
the fame of that discourse. 

2. There came a leper. No disease 
with which the human family has been 
afflicted has been more dreadful than 
that which is often mentioned in the 
Bible as the leprosy. It first exhibits 
itself on the surface of the skin. The 
appearance is not always the same, but 
it commonly resembles the spot made 
by the puncture of a pin or the pustules 
of a ringworm. The spots generally 
make their appearance very suddenly. 
Perhaps its appearance might be has- 
tened by any sudden passion, as fear 
or anger. See Nu. xii. 10; 2 Ch. xxvi. 
19. The spots commonly exhibit them- 
selves at first on the face, about the 
nose and eyes, and increase in size a 
number of years, till they become as 
large as a pea or a bean. 

There are three kinds of leprosy, dis- 
tinguished by the appearance of the 
spots—the white, the black, and the 
red leprosy. These spots, though few 
at first, gradually spread till they cover 
the whole body. 

But, though the appearance of the 
disease is at first in the skin, yet it is 
deeply seated in the bones, and mar- 
row, and joints of the body. We have 
reason to suppose that in children it is 
concealed in the system for a number 
of years till they arrive at the age of 
puberty; and in adults for three or four 
years, till at last it gives fearful indica- 
tions on the skix of its having gained a 
well-rooted and permanent existence. 
A leprous person may live twenty, or 
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2 And, behold, “there came a lep- 
er and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. 

a Mar.1.40,4¢.; Lu.5.12,&e. 


thirty, or even fifty years, if he re- 
ceived the disease at his birth, but 
they will be years of indescribable 
misery. The bones and marrow are 
pervaded with the disease. The malady 
advances from one stage to another 
with slow and certain ruin, ‘‘ Life still 
lingers amid the desolation;” the joints, 
and hands, and feet lose their power; 
and the body collapses, or falls together 
in a form hideous and awful. There is 
a form of the disease in which it com- 
mences at the extremities: the joints 
separate; the fingers, toes, and other 
members one by,one fall off; and the 
malady thus gradually approaches the 
seat of life. The wretched victim is 
thus doomed to see himself dying piece- 
meal, assured that no human power can 
arrest for a moment the silent and 
steady march of this foe to the seat 
of life. 

This disease is contagious and here- 
ditary. It is easily communicated from 
one to another, and is transmitted to 
the third and fourth generation. The 
last generation that is afflicted with it 
commonly exhibits the symptoms by 
decayed teeth, by a fetid breath, and 
by a diseased complexion. 

Moses gave particular directions by 
which the real leprosy was to be dis- 
tinguished from other diseases. See 
Le. xiii, The leprous person was, in 
order to avoid contagion, very properly 
separated from the congregation. The 

‘ inspection of the disease was committed 
| to the priest; and a declaration on his 
part that the person was healed, was 
sufficient evidence to restore the af- 
flicted man to the congregation. It 
was required, also, that the leprous 
person should bring an offering to the 
priest of two birds, probably sparrows 
(see Le. xiv. 4, margin), one of which 
was slain and the other dismissed, Le. 
xiv. 5-7. In compliance with the laws 
of the land, Jesus directed the man 
that he had healed to make the cus- 
tomary offering, and to obtain the 
testimony of the priest that he was 
healed. The leprosy has once, and but 
once, appeared in America. This loath- 
some and most painful disease has in 
all other instances been confined to the 
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3 And Jesus put forth Azs hand, 
and touched him, saying, I will; 
be thou clean: and immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. 

4 And Jesus saith unto him, See 
thou tell no man; but go thy way, 

5 ch.9.30; Mar.5.43. 


Old World, and chiefly to the Eastern 
nations, It is matter of profound grati- 
tude to a benignant God that this 
scourge has been permitted but once to 
visit the New World. That awful cala- 
mity was in the island of Guadaloupe, 
in-the West Indies, about the year 1730, 
and is thus described by an eye-wit- 
ness:* ‘‘Its commencement is imper- 
ceptible. There appear only some few 
white spots on the skin. At first they 
are attended with no pain or incon- 
venience, but no means whatever will 
remove them. The disease impercept- 
ibly increases for many years. The 
apele become larger, and spread over 
the whole tody. When the disease 
advances, the upper part of the nose 
swells, the nostrils become enlarged, 
and the nose itself soft. Tumours ap- 
pear on the jaws; the eye-brows aval: 
the ears become thick; the points of 
the fingers, as also the feet and the 
toes, swell; the nails become scaly; the 
Joints of the hands and feet separate and 
drop off. In the last stage of the dis- 
ease the patient becomes a hideous 
apenas, and falls to pieces.” ] Wor- 
8 *pped him. Bowed down before him, 
to show him respect. See Notes on 
Mat. ii. 2. {Uf thon wilt, This was an 
exhibition of great faith, and also an 
acknowledgment of his dependence on 
the wild of Jesus, in order to be healed. 
So every sinner must come. He must 
feel that Jesus can save him. He must 
also feel that he has no claim on him; 
that it depends on his sovereign will; 
and must cast himself at his feet with 
the feelings of the leper: 
“T can but perish if I go; 
Iam resolved tu try; 
For if I stay away, I know 
I shall for ever die.” 

Happily, no one ever came to Jesus 
with this feeling who was not received 
and pardoned. f Jfake me clean. Heal 
me. The leprosy was regarded as an 
unclean and disgusting disease. To be 
healed, therefore, was expressed by be- 
ing cleansed from it. 


* M. Peyssanel. 
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shew thyself to the priest, and 
offer the gift that*Moses command- 
ed, for a testimony unto them. 

§ And when Jesus was entered 
into Capernaum, there came unto 
him a ¢centurion, beseeching him, 

¢ Le.14.3,&c. d Lu.7.2,&e. 


3. And Jesus—touched him. It was 
an offence to the Jews to touch a leprous 
erson, and was regarded as making 

im who did it ceremonially impure, 
Le. xiii. 3. The act of putting forth 
his hand and touching him, therefore, 
expressed the intention of Jesus to cure 
him, and was a pledge that he was, in 
fact, already cured. 

4, See thou tell no man. This com- 
mand is to be understood as extending 
only to the time until he had made the 
proper representation to the priest. It 
was his duty to hasten to him immedi- 
ately (Le. xiv. 2); not to delay by talk- 
ing about it, but, as the jirst thing, to 
obey the laws of God, and make proper 
acknowledgments to him by an offering. 
The place where this cure was wrought 
was in Galilee, a distance of forty or 
fifty miles from Jerusalem; and it was 
his duty to make haste to the residence 
of the Hage and obtain his sanction to 
the reality of the cure, Perhaps, also, 
Christ was apprehensive that the report 
would go lefore the man if he delayed, 
and the priest, through opposition to 
Jesus, might pronounce it an imposition. 
J And offer the gift that Moses com- 
manded. That Moses directed to be 
offered by a leper when he was cured. 
That gift consisted of ‘‘ two birds alive 
and clean, cedar-wood, scarlet, and 
hyssop,” Le. xiv. 4. ] For a testimony 
unto them. Not to the priest, but to 
the people. Show thyself to the priess, 
and get his testimony to the reality of 
the cure, as a proof to the people that 
the healing is genuine. It was neces- 
sary that he should have that testimony 
before he could be received to the con- 
gregation or allowed to mingle with the 
people. Having this, he would be, of 
course, restored to the privileges of 
social and religious life, and the proof 
of the miracle, to the people, would be 
put beyond a doubt. 

5. Capernaum. See Notes on chap. 
iv. 18. There came unto him a@ cen- 
turton. A centurion was the commander 

| of a hundred men in the Roman armies. 
| Judea, was a Roman province, and gar- 
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6 And saying, Lord, my servant 
lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. 

7 And Jesus saith unto him, I 
will come and heal him. 

8 The centurion answered and 
said, Lord, ‘L am not worthy that 
thou shouldst come under my roof: 
but “speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed. 

9 For I am a man under author- 

¢ Ps.10.17; Lu.15.19,21. S Ps.33.9; 107.20. 
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risons were kept there to preserve the 
people in subjection. This man was 
probably by birth a Pagan. See verse 
10. 

6. Sick of the palsy. See Notes on 
ch. iv, 24. The particular form which 
the palsy assumed in this case is not 
mentioned. It seems it was a violent 
attack. Perhaps it was the painful 
form which produced violent cramps, 
me which immediately endangered his 
ife. 

8. Tam not worthy, &c. This was an 
expression of great humility. 


doubtless, to his view of his personal | tianity, 


unworthiness, and not merely to the 
fact that he wasa Gentile. It was the 
expression of a conviction of the great 
dignity and power of the Saviour, and 
of a feeling that he was so unlike him 
that he was not fit that the Son of God 
should come into his dwelling. So every 
truly penitent sinner feels—a feeling 
which is appropriate when he comes to 
Christ. 

9. I am a man, &c. He had full 
confidence in the ability of Jesus to 
heal his servant, and requested him 
simply to give the command. This 
request he presented in a manner ap- 
propriate to a soldier. I am a man, 
says he, under authority. That is, I 
am subject to the commands of others, 
and know how to obey. I have also 
under me soldiers who are accustomed 
to obedience. I say to one, Go, and he 
goes; and to another, Come, and he 
comes. I am prepared, therefore, to 
believe that your commands will be 
obeyed. As these obey me, so do dis- 
eases, storms, and seas obey you. If 
men obey me, who am an inferior 
officer, subject to another, how much 
more shall diseases obey you—the ori- 
ginal source of power Tayne control 
over all things! He asked, t 
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ity, having soldiers under me: and 
I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth zt. 

10 When Jesus heard 7?, he mar- 
velled, and said to them that fol- 
lowed, Verily I say unto you, I 
have not found so %great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 

11 And I say unto you, That 


g ch.15.28. 


simply that Christ would give com- 
mandment, and he felt assured he would 
be obeyed. 

10. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled. 
He wondered at it, or he deemed tt re- 
markable. QI have not found so great 
faith. The word faith, here, means 
confidence or belief that Christ had 
power to heal his servant. It does not 
of necessity imply that he had savin, 
faith; though, from the connection an 
the spirit manifested, it seems probable 
that he had. If this was so, then he 


It refers, ! was the first Gentile convert to Chris- 


and was a very early illustration 
of what was more clearly revealed after- 
ward—that the heathen were to be 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. 
q Not in Israel. Israel was a name 
given to Jacob (Ge. xxxii. 28, 29), be- 
cause, as a prince, he had power with 
God; because he persevered in wrest- 
ling with the angel that met him, and 
obtained the blessing. The name. is 
derived from two Hebrew words signi- 
fying Prince and God. He was one of 
the patriarchs, a progenitor of the 
Jewish nation; and the names Israel and 
Israelites were given to them, as the 
name Romans to the Roman people was 
in honour of Romulus, and the name 
American to this continent from A meri- 
cus Vespuccius. The name Israel was 
given to the whole nation till the time 
of Jeroboam, when only the ten tribes 
that revolted received the name, pro- 
bably because they were a majority of 
thenation. After the captivity of Baby- 
lon it was given to all the Jews indis- 
criminately. See Mat. x. 6; Ac. vii. 
42; He. viii. 8; Mar. xv. 32. It here 
means, ‘‘I have not found such an in- 
stance of conjidence among the Jews.” 
1l. Many shall come from the east, &e. 
Jesus takes occasion from the faith of 


erefore, | a Roman centurion to state that this 
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many* shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven: 
12 But the ‘children of the king- 
h Bape Lu.13.29; Ac.11.18; Ep.3.6; Re.7.9. 


t cD.7.22,23. 


conversion would not be solitary; that 
many Pagans—many from the east and 
west—would be converted to the gospel, 
and be saved, as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were. The phrase ‘‘from the east 
and from the west,” in the Scripture, 
is used to denote the whole world, Is. 
xlv. 6; lix. 19. The phrase, shall sit 
down, in the original, refers to the 
manner of sitting at meals (see Notes 
on Mat. xxiii. 6); and the enjoyments 
of heaven are described under the simili- 
tude of a feast or banquet—a very com- 
mon manner of speaking of it, Mat. 
xxvi. 29; Lu. xiv. 15; xxii. 30. It is 
used here to denote felicity, enjoyment, 
or honour. To sit with those distin- 
guished men was an honour, and would 
be expressive of great felicity. 

12. The children of the kingdom. That 
is, the children, or the people, who 
expected the kingdom, or to whom it pro- 
perly belonged; or, in other words, the 
Jews. They supposed themselves pecu- 
liarly the favourites of heaven. They 
thought that the Messiah would enlarge 
their nation and spread the triumphs 
of their kingdom. They called them- 
selves, therefore, the children or the 
members of the kingdom of God, to the 
exclusion of the Gentiles. Our Saviour 
used the manner of speech to which 
they were accustomed, and said that 
many of the Pagans would be saved, and 
many Jews lost. | Shall be cast out into 
outer darkness, &c. This is an image of 
future punishment. It is not impro- 
bable that the image was taken from 
Roman dungeons or prisons. They were 
commonly constructed under ground. 
They were shut out from the light of 
the sun. They were, of course, damp, 
dark, and unhealthy, and probably most 
filthy. Masters were in the habit of 
constructing such prisons for their 
slaves, where the unhappy prisoner, 
without light, or company, or comfort, 
spent his days and nights in weeping 
from grief, and in vainly gnashing his 
teeth from indignation. The image 
expresses the fact that the wicked who 
are lost will be shut out from the light 
of heaven, and from peace, and joy, 
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dom shall be cast out into outer 

darkness: ‘there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

13 And Jesus said unto the cen- 

turion, Go thy way; and as thou 
k ch.13.42,50. 


and hope; will weep in hopeless grief, 
and will gnash their teeth in indignation 
against God, and murmur against his 
justice. What a striking image of 
future woe! Go to a damp, dark, soli- 
tary, and squalid dungeon; see a miser- 
able and enraged victim; add to his 
sufferings the idea of eternity, and then 
remember that this, after all, is but an 
unage, & faint image, of hell! Comp. 
Notes on Mat. xxii. 13. 

13, He was healed ir that self-sume hour. 
This showed decisively the goodness and 
power of Jesus. No miracle could be 
more complete. There could be no im- 
position or deception. 

This account, or one similar to this, 
is found in Lu. vii. 1-10. There has 
been a difference of opinion whether 
the account in Luke refers to the same 
case as that recorded in Matthew, or 
whether a second centurion, encouraged 
by the success of the first, applied to 
our Saviour in a similar case and man- 
ner, and obtained the same success. In 
support of the supposition that they are 
different narratives, it is said that they 
disagree so far that it is impossible to 
reconcile them, and that it is not impro- 
bable that a similar occurrence might 
take place, and be attended with simi- 
lar results. 

To a plain reader, however, the nar- 
ratives appear to be the same. They 
agree in the character of the person, 
the place, and apparently the time; in 
the same substantial structure of the 
account; in the expression of similar 
feelings, the same answers, and the 
same result. It is very difficult to be- 
lieve that all these circumstances would 
coincide in two different stories. 

They differ, however. Matthew says 
that the centurion came himself. Luke 
says that he at first sent elders of the 
Jews, and then his particular friends. 
He also adds that he was friendly to the 
Jews, and had built them a synagogue. 
An infidel will ask whether there is not 
here a palpable contradiction. In ex- 
penen of this, let it be remarked: 

st. That the fact that the centurion 
came himself, supposing that to have 
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hast believed, so be it done unto|wife’s mother laid, and sick of a 


thee. And his servant was healed 
in the self-same hour. 

14 And when Jesus was come 
into Peter’s house, he saw ‘his 


2 Mar.1.30,31; Lu.4.38,39. 


been the fact, is no evidence that others 

did not come also. It was ix the city. 

The centurion was a great favourite, 

and had conferred on the Jews many | 
favours, and they would be anxious that 

the favour which he desired of Jesus 

should be granted. At his suggestion, 

or of their own accord, his Jewish 

friends might apply to Jesus, and press 

the subject upon him, and be anxious 

to represent the case as favourably as 

possible. All this was probably done, 

as it would be in any other city, in con- | 
siderable haste and apparent confusion; 
and one observer might fix his atten- 
tion strongly on one circumstance, and 
another on another. It is not at all 
improbable that the same representation 
and request might have been made both 
by the centurion and his friends. Mat- 
thew might have fixed his eye very 
strongly on the fact that the centurion 
came fimself, and been particularly 
struck with his deportment; and Luke 
on the remarkable zeal shown by the 
friends of a heathen, the interest they 
took in his welfare, and the circum- 
stance that he had done much for them. 
Full of these interesting circumstances, 
he might comparatively have overlooked 
the centurion himself. But, 2d. It was 
a maxim among the Jews, as it is now 
in law, that what a man does by another, 
he does himself. So, in Mar. x. 35, James 
and John are represented as coming to 
the Saviour with a request: in Mat. xx. 
20, it appears that they presented their 
request through their mother. In Jn. 
iv. 1, Jesus is said to baptize, when, in 
fact, he did not do it himself, but by 
his disciples. In Jn. xix. 1, Pilate is 
said to have scourged Jesus; but he 
certainly did not do it with his own 
hands. In the case of the centurion, 
Matthew narrates what occurred very 
briefly; Luke goes more into detail, and | 
states more of the circumstances. Mat- 
thew was intent on the great leading 
facts of the cure. He was studious of 
brevity. He did not choose to explain 
the particular circumstances. He says 
that the centurion made the application 
and received the answer. He does not 


fever. 

15 And he touched her hand, 
and the fever left her: and she 
arose, and ministered unto them. 


say whether by himself or by an agent. 
Luke explains particularly /ow it was 
done. ‘here is no more contradiction, 
therefore, than there would be if it 
should be said of a man in a court of 
law that he came and made application 
for a new trial, when the application 
was really made by his lawyer. Two 
men, narrating the fact, might exhibit 
the same variety that Matthew and 
Luke have done, and both be true. It 
should never be forgotten that the sacred 
narrative of an event is what it is stated 
to be by all the sucred writers; as the testi- 
mony cnr & court in which a case is decided 
is what iz stated by all the credible wit- 
nesses, though one may have stated one 
circumstance and another another. 

One thing is most clearly shown by 
this narrative: that this account was 
not invented by the evangelists for the 
sake of imposition. If it had been, 
they would have agreed in all the ctr- 
cumstances. 

14, 15. This account is contained also 
in Mar. i. 29-31, and Lu. iv. 38-41. 
Mark says that Simon and Andrew lived 
together, and that James and John 
went with them to the house. He adds, 
also, that before the miracle they spake 
to him about the sick person. The 
miracle was direct and complete. She 
that had been sick was so completely 
restored as to attend to them and 
minister to them. The mention of 
“ Peter's wife's mother” proves that Peter 
either then was or had been married. 
The fair and obvious interpretation is, 


‘that his wife was then living. Comp. 
| 1 Co. ix. 5, and see the Note on that 


place. Peter is claimed by the Roman 
Catholics to be the head of the church 
and the vicegerent of Christ. The Pope, 
according to their view, is the successor 
of this apostle. On what pretence do 
they maintain that it is wrong for 
priests to marry? Why did not Christ 


;at once reject Peter from being an 


apostle for having a wife? How re- 
markable that fe should be set up as 
the head of the church, and an example 
and a model to all who were to succeed 
him! But all this is human law, and 
is contrary to the New Testament. 
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16 When the even was come, 
they brought unto him ™many that 
were possessed with devils: and he 
cast out the spirits with Azs word, 
and healed all that were sick: 


17 That it might be fulfilled | 


which was spoken by Esaias the 

prophet, saying, "Himself took our 

infirmities,and bare our sicknesses. 

18 Now when Jesus saw great 

multitudes about him, he gave 
m Mar.1.32,éc. n 18.3.4; 1 Pe.2.24. 


Comp. ] Ti. iii. 2, 4,5. That Peter had 
a wife was no objection to his being an 
apostle, and marriage has been ex- 
pressly declared to be ‘‘honourable in 
ALL,” He. xiii. 4. 

16. When the even was come, &c. The 
fame of the miracles of Jesus would 
probably draw together a crowd, and 
those who had friends that were af- 
flicted would bring them. All that were 
brought to him he healed. This was 
proof of two things: first, of his great 
benevolence; and, secondly, of his 
divine mission. He might have estab- 
lished the latter by miracles that would 
do no good. None of his miracles were 
performed, however, merely to make a 
display of power, unless the cursing of 
the barren fig-tree be an exception. 
Comp. Mar. xi. 11-14. What is here 
recorded occurred on the evening of 
the Sabbath, Mar. i. 21-32. The Jews 
kept the Sabbath from evening to even- 
ing, Le. xxiii. 32. On the Sabbath they 
would not even bring their sick to be 
healed (Lu. xiii. 14); but as soon as it 
was closed, on the evening of the same 
day, they came in multitudes to be 
cured. {[ Possessed with devils. See 
Notes on Mat. iv. 24. J With his word. 
By his command; by a word. 

17. That it might be fulfilled, &e. This 
assage is found in Is, lili. 4. Our Eng- 
ish translation of that important pas- 

sage is, ‘Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” The 
Greek in Matthew is an exact transla- 
tion of the Hebrew, and the same 
translation should have been made in 
both places. In the fifty-third chapter, 
Isaiah fully states the doctrine of the 
atonement, or that the Messiah was to 
suffer for sin. In the verse quoted 
here, however, he states the very truth 
which Matthew declares. Tho word 
translated griefs in Isaiah, and cnfirmé- 
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commandment to depart unto the 
other side. 

19 And a certain scribe came, 
and said unto him, Master, °I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 

20 And Jesus saith unto him, 
The foxes have holes,and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay Ais 
head. 


o Lu.9.57,58. 


tves in Matthew, means properly, in the 
Hebrew and Greek, diseases of the body. 
In neither does it refer to the disease 
of the mind, or to sin. To bear those 
griefs is clearly to bear them away, or 
to remove them. This was done by his 
miraculous power in healing the sick, 
The word rendered “sorrows” in Isaiah, 
and ‘‘sicknesses” in Matthew, means 
pain, grief, or anguish of mind. To 
carry these is to sympathize with the 
sufferers; to make provision for alle- 
viating those sorrows, and to take them 
away. This he did by his precepts and 
by his example; and the cause of all 
sorrows—sin—he removed by the atone- 
ment. The passage in Isaiah and Mat- 
thew, therefore, mean precisely the same 
thing. See Mfuyee on Atonement, and 
Notes on Isaiah, ch. liii. 

18. Unto the other side. Jesus was 
now in Capernaum, a city at the north- 
west corner of the Sea of Tiberias, or 
Sea of Galilee. See Notes on Mat. iv. 
18. The country to which he purposed 
to go was the region on the east of the 
Sea of Tiberias. 

19, 20. And a certain scribe came, &c. 
It is not improbable that this man had 
seen the miracles of Jesus, and had 
formed an expectation that by follow- 
ing him he would obtain some con- 
siderable worldly advantage. Christ, in 
reply to his professed purpose to follow 
him, proclaimed his own poverty, and 
dashed the hopes of the avaricious 
scribe. The very foxes and birds, says 
he, have places of repose and shelter, 
but the Son of man has no home and 
no pillow. He is a stranger in his own 
world—a wanderer and an outcast from 
the abodes of men. Comp. Jn. i. 11. 
I Son of man. This means, evidently, 
Jesus himself. No title is more fre- 
quently given to the Saviour than this, 
and yet there is much difficulty in ex- 
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22 But Jesus said unto him, 


said unto him, #Lord, suffer me} Follow me; and let the dead bury 


first to go and bury my father. 
p1 Ki.19.20. 


plaining it. 


their dead. 


vii. 4); to be dead to sin (Ro. vi. 11), 


The word son is used in | means that the world, law, and sin have 


a great variety of significations. See} not influence or control over us; that 


Notes on Mat. i. 1. The name Son of: 
man is given to Jesus only three times ' 


in the New Testament (Ac. vii. 56; Re. 


i. 18; xiv. 14), except by himself. When | 


he speaks of himself, this is the most 

common appellation by which he is 

known. The phrase Sor of God, given 

to Christ, denotes a peculiar connection 

with God, Jn. x. 36, The name Son of 
man probably denotes a corresponding 

peculiar connection with man. Perhaps 

the Saviour used it to signify the inte- ; 
rest he felt in man; his peculiar love 
and friendship for him; and his willing- 
ness to devote himself to the best inte- 
rests of the race. It is sometimes, how- 
ever, used as synonymous with Afessiah, 
Mai. xvi. 28; Jn. i. 34; Ac. viii. 37; Jn. 
xii. 34. 

21. And another of his disciples, &c. 
The word disciple properly signifies 
learner, and was given to the followers 
of Jesus because they received him as 
their teacher. See Notes on Mat. v. 1. 
It does not of necessity mean that a 
disciple was a pious man, but only one 
of the multitude, who, for various, 
causes, might attend on his instruc- 
tions. See Jn. vi. 66; ix. 28. f Suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. This 
seemed to be a reasonable request, as 
respect for parents, living or dead, is 
one of the first duties of religion. But 
the Saviour saw that in his circum- 
stances there might be danger, if he 
was thus permitted to go, that he would 
not return to him; and he commanded 
him, therefore, to perform the more 
important duty—the duty of attending 
to the salvation of his soul—even at the 
risk of the apparent neglect of another 
duty. The first duty of man is religion, 
and everything else should be made 
subordinate to that. 

22. Let the dead bury theiv dead. The 
word dead is used in this passage in 
two different senses. It is apparently 
a paradox, but is fitted to convey the 
idea‘ very distinctly to the mind. The 
Jews used the word dead often to ex- 
press indifference toward a thing; or, 
rather, to show that that thing has no 
ingluence over us. Thus, to be dead to 
the world; to be dead to the Jaw (Ro. 


we are free from them, and act as 
though they were not. A body in the 
grave is unaffected by the pomp and 
vanity, by the gaiety and revelry, by 
the ambition and splendour that may 
be near the tomb. So men of the world 
are dead to religion. They see not its 
beauty, hear not its voice, are not won 
by its loveliness. This is the class of 
men to which the Saviour refers here. 
Let men, says he, who are uninterested 
in my work, and who are dead in sin 
(Ep. ii. 1), take care of the dead. Your 
duty is now to follow me. 

There may have been several reasons 
for this apparently harsh direction. 
One may have been to test the char- 
acter and attachment of the man. If 


‘he had proper love for Christ, he would 


be willing to leave his friends, even in 
the most tender and trying circum- 
stances, This is required, Mat. x. 27; 
Lu. xiv. 26. A second reason may have 
been, that if he returned at that time, 
his friends might ridicule or oppose 
him, or present plausible arguments, 
in the afflictions of the family, why he 
should not return to Christ. The thing 
to which he was called was moreover of 
more importance than any earthly con- 
sideration; and, for that time, Christ 
chose to require of the man a very ex- 
traordinary sacrifice, to show his sincere 
attachment to him. Or it may have 
been that the Saviour saw that the 
effect of visiting his home at that {ime 
might have been to drive away all his 
serious impressions, and that he would 
return to him no more. His impres- 
sions may not have been deep enough, 
and his purpose to follow the Saviour 
may not have been strong enongh to 
bear the trial to which he would be 
subjected, Strange as it may seem, 
there are few scenes better fitted to 
drive away serious impressions than 
those connected with a funeral. We 
should have supposed it would be other- 
wise; but facts show it to be so, and 
demonstrate that if this was one of the 
reasons which influenced the Saviour, 
he had a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature. The arrangements for the 
funeral, the preparation of mourning 
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23 And when he was entered | him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, 
into a ship, his disciples followed | save us: we perish. 
him. 26 And he saith unto them, Why 
24 And behold, sthere arose a‘ are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? 
great tempest in the sea, insomuch | Then he arose, and ‘rebuked the 
that the ship was covered with the | winds and the sea; and there was 
waves: but he was asleep. a great calm. 
25 And his disciples came to; 27 But the men marvelled, say- 
@ Mar.4.37,&c.; Lu.8.23,&éc. ! r Job 38.11; Ps.89.9; 107.29. 


apparel, and the depth of sorrow in the lake is, and placid, in general, as a 
such cases, divert the mind from its; molten mirror, I have repeatedly seen 
sins and its personal need of a Saviour; ' it quiver, and leap, and boil like a 
and hence few persons are awakened or | caldron, when driven by fierce winds 
converted as the result of death in a: from the eastern mountains.” {J The ship 
family. The case here was a strong one | was covered with the waves. The billows 
—it was as strong as can well be con- | dashed against the ship (Mar. iv. 37), 
ceived; and the Saviour meant to teach | so that it was fast filling and in danger 
by this that nothing is to be allowed to of sinking. He was asleep. On the 
divert the mind from religion—nothing ; hinder part of the vessel, on a pillow, 
to be an excuse for not following him. | Mar. iv. 38. It was in the night, and 
Not even the death of a father, and the; Jesus had retired to rest. He was 
sorrows of an afflicted family, are to be; probably weary, and slept calmly and 
suffered to lead a man to defer religion, | serenely. He apprehended no danger, 
or to put off the purpose to be a Chris- | and showed to his disciples how calmly 
tian. That is a fixed duty—a duty not | one can sleep with a pure conscience, 
to be deferred or neglected, whether in! and who feels safe in the hands of 
sickness or health, at home or abroad | God. 
—whether surrounded by living and! 25. Save us. Save our lives. {Jf We 
happy kindred, or whether a father, a! perish. We are in danger of perishing. 
mother, a child, or a sister lies in our! This showed great confidence in the 
house dead. Saviour. It shows, also, where sinners 
It is the regular duty of children to; and Christians should always go who 
obey their parents, and to show them | feel that they are in danger of perish- 
kindness in affliction, and to evince, ing. There is none that can save from 
proper care and respect for them when ' the storms of divine wrath but the Son 
dead. Nor did our Saviour show him- ' of God. 
self insensible to these duties. He! 26. Why ave ye fearful? You should 
taught here, however, as he always! have remembered that the Son of God, 
taught, that a regard to friends, and: the Messiah, was on board. You should 
ease, and comfort, should be sebordi-'! not have forgotten that he had power 
nate to the gospel; and that we should ; to save, and that with him you are 
always be ready to sacrifice these when : safe. So Christians should never fear 
duty to God requires it. ; danger, disease, or death. With Jesus 
3. Intoa ship. This was on the Sea | they are safe. No enemy can reach 
of Tiberias. he skip in which they | kim; and as he is safe, so they shall be 


sailed was probably a small open boat 
with sails, such as was commonly used 
for fishing on the lake. {J His disciples. 
Not merely the apostles, but probably 
many others. There were many other 
ships in company with him, Mar. iv. 
36. This circumstance would render 
the miracle much more striking and 
impressive. 

24. A great tempest. A violent storm; 
or & ed so strong as to endanger their 
lives. This lake was subject to sudden 
squalls. Dr. Thomson (The Land and 


the Book, vol. ii. p. 59) says: ‘‘ Small as | 


also, Jn. xiv. 19. J Rebuked the winds. 
Reproved them, or commanded them 
to be still. What a power was this! 
What irresistible proof that he was 
divine! His word awed the tempest 
and allayed the storm! There is not 
anywhere a sublimer description of a 
display of power. Nor could there be 
clearer proof that he was truly the Son 
of God. { A great calm. The winds 
were still, and the sea ceased to dash 
against the vessel and to endanger their 
lives, 

27. The men marvelled. Wondered, 
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ing, What manner of man is this,| 28 And* when he was come to 
that even the winds and the sea | the other side, into the country of 
obey him? the Gergesenes, there met him two 
8 Mar.5.1; Lu.8.26,&c. 


or were amazed. §[ What manner of 
man. What kind of a_ personage. 
How unlike other men! What a vast. 
display of power! and how far exalted 
above mortals must he be! 

Jesus spake to the winds; rebuked 
their raging, and the sea was suddenly 
calm. ‘The storm subsided; the ship 
glided smoothly; danger fled; and in 
amazement they stood in the presence 
of him who controlled the tempests 
that God had raised; and they felt 
that ke must be God himself, for none 
but God could calm the heaving billows 
and scatter the tempest. No scene 
could have been more grand than this 
display of the power of Jesus. The 
darkness; the dashing waves; the how]- 
ing winds; the heaving and tossing 
ship; the fears and cries of the seamen, 
all by a single word hushed into calm 
repose, present an image of power and 
divinity irresistibly grand and awful. 
So the tempest rolls and thickens over 
the head of the awakened sinner. So 
he trembles over immediate and awful 
destruction. So, while the storm of 
wrath howls, and hell threatens to in- 

lf him, he comes trembling to the 
Baviouk: He hears; he rebukes the 
storm, and the sinner is safe. An in- 
describable peace takes possession of 
the soul, and he glides on a tranquil 
sea co the haven of eternal rest. See 
Is. lvii. 20, 21; Ro. v. 1; Phi. iv. 7. 

28-34. The same account of the de- 
moniacs substantially is found in Mar. | more valuable. 

v. 1-20, and Lu. viii. 26-38. Luke has given us a hint why he re- 

28. The other side. The other side of , corded only the cure of oxe of them. 
the Sea of Tiberias. { Country of the| He says there met him ‘“‘out of the 
Gergesenes. Mark (v. 1) says that he | city,” a man, &c.; or, as it should be 
came into the country of the Gadarenes. | rendered, ‘‘a man of the city,” a citizen. 
This difference is only apparent. Ga- | Yet the man did not dwell in the city, 
dara was a city not far from the Lake | for he adds in the same verse, “‘neither 
Gennesareth, one of the ten cities that | abode he in any house, but in the 
were called Decapolis. See Notes on|tombs.” The truth of the case was, 
Mat. iv. 25. Gergesa was a city about | that he was born and educated in the 
12 miles to the south-east of Gadara, | city. He had probably been a man of 
and about 20 miles to the east of the| wealth and eminence; he was well 
Jordan. There is no contradiction, | known, and the people felt a deep 
therefore, in the evangelists. He came | interest in the case. Luke was there- 
into the region in which the two cities | fore particularly struck with his case; 
were situated, and one evangelist men-| and as fis cure fully established the 
tioned one, and the other another. It| power of Jesus, he recorded it. The 
shows that the writers had not agreed | other person that Matthew mentions 
to impose on the world; for if they | was probably a stranger, or one less 
had, they would have mentioned the | notorious as a maniac, and he felt less 


same city; and it shows, also, they were 
familiar with the country. No men 
would have written in this manner but 
those who were acquainted with the 
facts. Impostors do not mention places 
or names if they can avoid it. J] There 
met him two. Mark and Luke speak of 
only one that met him. ‘‘ There met 
him out of the tombs a man,” Mar. v. 
2. ‘*There met him out of the tombs 
a certain man,” Lu. viii. 27. This dif- 
ference of statement has given rise to 
considerable difficulty. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that neither Mark nor 
Luke say that there was xo more than 
one. For particular reasons, they might 
have been led to fix their attention on 
the one that was more notorious, and 
furious, and difficult to be managed. 
Had they denied plainly that there was 
more than oxe, and had Matthew af- 
firmed that there were two, there would 
have been an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion. As it is, they relate the affair as 
other men would. It shows that they 
were honest witnesses. Had they been 
impostors; had Matthew and Luke 
agreed to write books to deceive the 
world, they would have agreed exactly 
in a case so easy as this. They would 
have told the story with the same cir- 
cumstances. Witnesses in courts of 
law often differ in unimportant matters; 
and, provided the mazz narrative coin- 
cides, their testimony is thought to be 
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possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man might pass by that way. 


interest in the cure. Let two persons 
go into a lunatic asylum and meet two 
insane persons, one of whom should be 
exceedingly fierce and ungovernable, 
and well known as having been a man 
of worth and standing; let them con- 
verse with them, and let the more 
violent one attract the principal atten- 
tion, and they would very likely give the 
same account that Matthew and Luke 
do, and no one would doubt the state- 
ment was correct. (J Possessed with 
devils, See Notes on Mat. iv. 24. 
{ Coming out of the tombs. Mark and 
Luke say that they dwelt in the tombs. 
The sepulchres of the Jews were fre- 
quently caves beyond the walls of the 
cities in which they dwelt, or excava- 
tions made in the sides of hills, or some- 
times in solid rocks. These caves or 
excavations were sometimes of great 
extent. They descended to them by 
flights of steps. These graves were not 
in the midst of cities, but in groves, 
and mountains, and solitudes. They 
afforded, therefore, to insane persons 
and demoniacs a place of retreat and 
shelter. They delighted in these gloomy 
and melancholy recesses, as being con- 
genial to the wretched state of their 
minds. Josephus also states that these 
sepulchres were the haunts and lurking- 
places of those desperate bands of rob- 
bers that infested Judea, For further 
illustration of this subject see my Notes 
on Is. xiv. 9; xxii. 16; and Ixv. 4. 
The ancient Gadara is commonly sup- ! 
posed to be the present Umkeis. ‘‘Near 
there Burckhardt reports that he found 
many sepulchres in the rocks, showing 
how naturally the conditions of the 
narrative respecting the demoniacscould 
have been fulfilled in that region. Re- 
liable writers state that they have seen 
lunatics occupying such abodes of cor- 
ruption and death.” —Hackett’s /llustra- 
tions of Scripture, p. 109. Dr. Thomson, 
however (Zhe Land and the Book, vol. 
ii. p. 34-37), maintains that Gadara 
could not have been the place of the 
miracle, since that place is about ‘‘ three 
hours” (some 10 or 12 miles) to the 
south of the extreme shore of the lake 
in that direction. He supposes that 
the miracle occurred at a place now 
called Kerza or Gersa, which he sup- 
poses was the ancient Gergesa. Of this 
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29 And, behold, they cried out, 
saying, What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art 


place he says: ‘In this Gersa or Chersa 
we have a position which fulfils every 
requirement of the narratives, and with 
aname so.near that in Matthew as to 
be in itself a strong corroboration of 
the truth of this identification. It is 
within a few rods of the shore, and an 
immense mountain rises directly above 
it, in which are ancient tombs, out of 
some of which the two men possessed 
of the devils may have issued to meet 
Jesus. The lake is so near the base of 
the mountain that the swine, rushing 
madly down it, could not stop, but 
would be hurried on into the water 
and drowned. The place is one which 
our Lord would be likely to visit, hav- 
ing Capernaum in full view to the north, 
and Galilee ‘ over against it,’ as Luke 
says it was. The name, however, pro- 
nounced by Bedawin Arabs is so similar 
to Gergesa, that, to all my inquiries for 
this place, they invariably said it was 
at Chersa, and they insisted that they 
were identical, and I agree with them 
in this opinion.” 

29. What have we to do with thee? 
This might have been translated with 
great propriety, What hast thou to do 
with us? The meaning is ‘‘ Why dost 
thou trouble or disturb us?” See 2 Sa. 
xvi. 10; 2 Ki. ix. 18; Ezr. iv. 3. |] Sor 
of God. The title, Son of God, is often 
given to Christ. Men are sometimes 
called sons, or children of God, to de- 
note their adoption into his family, 
1 Jn. iti. 1. But the title given to 
Christ denotes his superiority to the 
prophets (He. i. 1); to Moses, the founder 
of the Jewish economy (He. iii. 6); it 
denotes his peculiar and near relation 
to the Father, as evinced by his resur- 
rection (Ps. ii. 7; Ac, xiii. 33); it de- 
notes his peculiar relation to God from 
his miraculous conception (Lu. i. 35); 
and is equivalent to a declaration that 
he is divine, or equal to the Father. 
See Notes on Jn. x. 36. ( Art thou 
come hither to torment us? &c. By the 
time here mentioned is meant the day 
of judgment. The Bible reveals the 
doctrine that evil spirits are not now 
bound as they will be after that day; 
that they are permitted to tempt and 
afflict men, but that in the day of judg- 
ment they also will be condemned to 
everlasting punishment with all the 
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thou come hither to torment us 
before the time? 

30 And there was a good way 
off from them a herd of many 
swine, feeding. 

31 So the devils besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, ‘suffer 
us to go away into the herd of 
swine." 


t Job 1.10-12; 2.3-6.  % De.14.8; 18.65.3,4. 


wicked, 2 Pe. ii. 4; Jude 6. These 
spirits seemed to be apprised of that, 
and were alarmed lest the day that 
they feared had come. They besought 
him, therefore, not to send them out 
of that country, not to consign them 
then to hell, but to put off the day of 
their final punishment. 

Mark and Luke say that Jesus in- 
quired the name of the principal de- 
moniac, and that he called his name 
Legion, for they were many. The name 
legion was given to a division in the 
Roman army. It did not always de- 
note the same number, but in the time 
of Christ it consisted of 6000—3000 foot 
and 3000 horsemen. It came, there- 
fore, to signify a large number, without 
specifying the exact amount. 

30. A herd of many swine. The word 
herd, here applied to swine, is now 
commonly given to cattle. Formerly it 
signitied any collection of beasts, or 
even of men. ‘Ihe number that com- 
posed this herd was 2000, Mar. v. 13. 

33. They that kept them fled. These 
swine were doubtless owned by the in- 
habitants of the country. Whether they 
were Jews or Gentiles is not certainly 
known. It was not properly in the ter- 
ritory of Judea; but, as it was on its 
borders, it is probable that the inhabi- 
tants were a mixture of Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Swine were to Jews unclean 
animals, and it was unlawful for them 
to eat them, Le. xi. 7. They were for- 
bidden by their own laws to keep them, 
even for the purpose of traffic. Either, 
therefore, they had expressly violated 
the law, or these swine were owned by 
the Gentiles. 

The keepers fled in consternation. 
They were amazed at the power of 
Jesus. Perhaps they feared a farther 
destruction of property; or, more likely, 
they were acquainted with the laws of 
the Jews, and regarded this as a judg- 
ment of heaven for keeping forbidden 
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32 And he said unto them, Go. 
And when they were come out, 
they went into the herd of swine: 
and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in 
the waters. 

33 And they that kept them fled, 
and went their ways into the city, 


animals, and for tempting the Jews to 


; violate the commands of God. 


This is the only one of our Saviour's 
miracles, except the case of the fig-tree 
that he cursed (Mat. xxi. 18-20), in 
which he caused any destruction of pro- 
perty. It is a striking proof of his 

enevolence, that his miracles tended 
directly to the comfort of mankind. 
It was a proof of goodness added to the 
direct purpose for which his miracles 
were wrought. That purpose was to 
confirm his divine mission; and it might 
have been as fully done by splitting 
rocks, or removing mountains, or caus- 
ing water to run up steep hills, as by 
any other display of power. He chose 
to exhibit the proof of his divine power, 
however, in such a way as to benefit 
mankind. 

Infidels have objected to this whole 
narrative. ‘They have said that this was 
a wanton and unauthorized violation of 
private rights in the destruction of pro- 
perty. They have said, also, that the 
account of devils going into swine, and 
destroying them, was ridiculous. /n 
regard to these objections the narrative 
is easily vindica‘ed. Ist. If Christ, as 
the Bible declares, is divine as well as 
human—God as well as man—then he 
had an original right to that and all 
other property, and might dispose of 
it as he pleased, Ps. 1. 10-12. If God 
had destroyed the herd of swine by pes- 
tilence or by lightning, by an inunda- 
tion or by an earthquake, neither the 
owners or anyone else would have had 
reason to complain. No one now feels 
that he has a right to murmur if God 
destroys a thousand times the amount 
of this property by overturning a city 
by an earthquake. Why, then, should 
complaints be brought against him if 
he should do the same thing in another 
way? 2d. If this property was held by 
the Jews, it was a violation of their law, 
and it was right that they should suffer 
the loss; if by the Gentiles, it was known 
also to be a Violation of the law of the 
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and told every thing,and what was | came out to meet Jesus: and when 


befallen to the possessed of the 
devils, 
34 And, behold, the whole city 


people among whom they lived; a{|——- 
occasion why they should desire him to 
| leave them. 


temptation and a snare to them; an 
abomination in their sight; and it was 
proper that the nuisance should be re- 
moved. 3d. The cure of two men, one 
of whom was probably a man of dis- 
tinction and property, was of far more 
consequence than the amount of pro- 
perty destroyed. To restore a deranged 
man now would be an act for which 
property could not compensate, and 
which could not be measured in value 
by any pecuniary consideration. But, 
4th. Jesus was not at all answerable for 
this destruction of property. He did 
not command, he only suffered or per- 
mitted the devils to go into the swine. 
He commanded them merely to come 
out of the man. They originated the 
purpose of destroying the. property, 
doubtless for the sake of doing as much 
mischief as possible, and of destroying 
the effect of the miracle of Christ. In 
this they seem to have had most disas- 
trous success, and they only are re- 
sponsible. 5th. If it should be said that 
Christ permitted this, when he might 
have prevented it, it may be replied 
that the difficulty does not stop there. 
He permits all the evil that exists, when 
he might prevent it. He permits men 
to do much evil, when he might pre- 
vent it. He permits one bad man to 
injure the person and property of an- 
other bad man. He permits the bad to 
injure the good. He often permits a 
wicked man to fire a city, or to plunder 
a dwelling, or to rob a traveller, de- 
stroying property of many times the 
amount that was lost on this occasion. 
Why is it any more absurd to suffer a 
wicked spirit to do injury than a wicked 
man? or to suffer a legion of devils to 
destroy a herd of swine, than for legions 
of men to desolate nations, and cover 
helds and townswith ruin and slaughter ? 

34. The whole city came out. The people 
of the city probably came with a view 
of arresting him for the injury done to 
the property; but, seeing him, and 
being awed by his presence, they only 
besought him to leave them. J Out of 
their coasts. Out of their country. This 
shows, Ist. That the design of Satan is 
to Prejudice men against the Saviour, 
and even to make what Christ does an 


they saw him, they besought Aim 
that he would "depart out of their 


coasts. 
v Job 21.14; Lu.5.8; Ac.16.39. 


2d. The power of avarice, 
These men preferred their property to 
the Saviour. They loved it so much 
that they were blind to the evidence of 
the miracle, and to the good he had 
done to the miserable men whom he had 
healed. It is no uncommon thing for 
men to love the world so much; to love 
property—even like that owned by the 
people of Gadara—so much as to see no 
beauty in religion and no excellence in 
the Saviour; and, rather than part with 
it, to beseech Jesus to withdraw from 
them. The most grovelling employ- 
ment, the most abandoned sins, the 
most loathsome vices, are often loved 
more than the presence of Jesus, and 
more than all the blessings of his salva- 
tion. 
REMARKS, 

Ist. The leprosy, the disease men- 
tioned in this chapter, is a fit repre: 
sentation of the nature of sin. Like 
that, sin is loathsome; it is deep fixed 
in the frame; penetrating every part of 
the system; working its way to the sur- 
face imperceptibly, but surely ; loosing 
the joints, and.consuming the sinews of 
moral action ; and adhering to the Bys- 
tem till it terminates in eternal death. 
It goes down from age toage. It shuts 
out men from the society of the pure 
in heaven; nor can man be admitted 
there till God has cleansed the soul by 
his Spirit, and man is made pure and 
whole. 

2d. The case of the centurion is a 
strong instance of the nature and value 
of humility, ver. 5-10. He sustained a 
fair character, and had done much for 
the Jews. Yet he had no exalted con- 
ception of himself. Compared with the 
Saviour, he felt that he was unworthy 
that he should come to his dwelling. 
So feels every humble soul. Humility 
ts an estimate of ourselves as we are. It 
is a willingness to be known, and talked 
of, and treated just according to truth. 
It is a view of ourselves as ost, poor, 
and wandering creatures. Compared 
with other men—with angels, with 
Jesus, and with God—it is a feeling by 
which we regard ourselves as unworthy 
of notice. It is a readiness to occupy 
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our appropriate station in the universe, 
and to put on humbleness of mind as 
our proper array, 1 Pe. v. 5. 

3d. We have in the case of the cen- 
turion an equally beautiful exhibition 
of fuith. He had unwavering confidence 
in the power of Jesus. He did not 
doubt at all that he was able to do for 
him just what he needed, and what he 
wished him to do. This is faith; and 
every man who has this érust or con- 
fidence in Christ for salvation, has sav- 
ing fuith. 

4th. Humility and faith are always 
connected. The one prepares the mind 
for the other. Having a deep sense of 
our weakness and unworthiness, we are 
prepared to look to Him who hus 
strength. Faith also produces humility. 
Jesus was humble; and believing on 
him, we catch his spirit and learn of 
him, Mat. xi. 28-380. Compared with 
him, we see our unworthiness. Seeing 
HIs strength, we see OUR feebleness; see- 
ing his strength exerted to save crea- 
tures impure and ungrateful as we are, 
we sink away into an increased sense of 
our unfitness for his favour. 

5th. We see the compassion and kind- 
ness of Jesus, ver. 16, 17. He has 
borne our heavy griefs. He provides 
comfort for us in sickness and sustains 
usin dying. But for his merciful arm, 
we should sink; and dying, we should 
die without hope. But 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are; 


While on his breast we lean our head, 
And breathe our life out sweetly there.” 


6th. We are forcibly struck with his 
condescension, ver. 19, 20. Men of 
wickedness and crime dwell in splendid 
mansions, and stretch themselves on 
couches of ease; when afflicted, they 
recline on beds of down; but Jesus had 
no home and no pillow. The birds that 
fill the air with music and warble in 
the groves, nay, the very foxes, have 
homes and a shelter from the storms 
and elements; but He that made them, 
clothed in human flesh, was a wanderer, 
and had not where to lay his head. 
His sorrows he bore alone; his dwelling 
was in the mountains. In the palaces 
of the men for whom he toiled, and for 
whom he was about to bleed on across, 
he found no home and no sympathy. 
surely this was compassion worthy of a 

od. 

7th. It is no disgrace to be poor. 
The Son of God was poor, and it is no 
dishonour to be like him. If our Maker, 
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then, has cast our lot in poverty; if he 
takes away by sickness or calamity the 
fruits of our toils; if he clothes us in 
homely and coarse apparel; if he bids 
the winds of heaven to howl around our 
open and lonely dwellings, let us re- 
member that the Redeemer of mankind 
trod the same humble path, and that it 
can be no dishonour to be likened _ to 
him who was the beloved Son of God. 

8th. We should be willing to embrace 
the gospel without hope of earthly re- 
ward, ver. 19-%3. Religion promises 
no earthly honours or wealth. It bids 
its disciples to look beyond the grave 
for its highest rewards. It requires 
men to love religion for its own sake; to 
love the Saviour, even when poor, and 
cast out, and suffering, becwuse he 1s 
worthy of love; and to be willing to for- 
sake all the allurements which the world 
holds out to us for the sake of the 
purity and peace of the gospel. 

9th. We learn the necessity of for- 
saking all for the sake of the gospel. 
Our jirst duty is to God, our Creator 
and Saviour; our second, to friends, to 
our relations, and to our country, ver. 
22. When God commands we must 
follow him, nor should any consideration 
of ease, or safety, or imaginary duty 
deter us. To us it is of no consequence 
what men say or think of us. Let the 
will of God be prayerfully ascertained, 
and then let it be done though it carry 
us through ridicule and flames. 

10th. Jesus can preserve us in the 
time of danger, ver. 23-27. He hushed 
the storm and his disciples were safe. 
His life was also in danger with theirs. 
Had the ship sunk, without a miracle 
he would have perished with them. So 
in every storm of trial or persecution, 
in every heaving sea of calamity, he is 
united to his followers. zs interest 
and theirs is the same. He feels for 
them, he is touched with their infirmi- 
ties, and he will sustain them. Because 
J live, says he, ye shall live also. Never, 
never, then, shall man or devil pluck 
one of his faithful followers from his 
hand, Jn. x. 27, 28. 

llth, All that can disturb or injure 
us is under the control of the Christian's 
Friend, ver. 28-32. The very inhabi- 
tants of hell are bound, and beyond his 
permission they can never injure us. 
In spite, then, of all the malice of ma- 
lignant beings, the friends of Jesus are 
safe. 

12th. It is no uneommon thing for 
men to desire Jesus to depart from 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AN he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, and came 
into his own city. 


them, ver. 34. Though he is ready 
to confer on them important favours, 
yet they hold Acs favours to be of far 
less consequence than some unimpor- 
tant earthly possession. Sinners never 


love him, and always wish him away | 


from their dwellings. 

18th. It is no uncommon thing for 
Jesus to take men at their word, and 
leave them. He gives them over to 
worldly thoughts and pursuits; he suf- 
fers them to sink into crime, and they 
perish for ever. Alas! how many are 
there, like the dwellers in the country 
of the Gergesenes, that ask him to de- 
part; that see him go without a sigh; 
and that never, never again behold him 
coming to bless them with salvation ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. And he entered into a ship, &e. 
Jesus acceded to the request of the 
people of Gadara (ch. viii. 34), recrossed 
the Lake of Gennesareth, and returned 
to his own city. By his own city is 
meant Capernaum (Mar. ii. 1), the city 
which was at that time his home, or 
where he had his dwelling. See Notes 
on ch. iv. 13. This same account, with 
some additional circumstances, is con- 
tained in Mar. ii. 3-12, and Lu. v. 
18-26. 

2. A man sick of the palsy. See Notes 
on Mat. iv. 24. Lying on a bed. 
This was probably a mattress, or per- 
haps a mere blanket spread to lie on, 
so as to he easily borne. Being light, 
Jesus might with propriety command 
lim to take it up and walk, ver. 6. 

Mark says ‘‘they uncovered the roof,” 
ch, ii. 4. Luke says ‘‘they went upon 
the housetop, and let him down through 
the tiling,” ch. v. 19. To us it would 
appear that much injury must have 
been done“to the house where Jesus 
was, and that they must be much in- 
commoded by the removal of tiles and 
rafters, &c. An acquaintance, however, 
with the mode of building in the East 
removes every difficulty of this nature. 
Houses in Eastern countries are com- 
monly square in their form, and of a 
single story. On approaching them 
from the street a single door is seen in 
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2 And,* behold, they brought 
to him a man sick of the palsy, 
lying on a bed: and Jesus, seeing 

a Mar.2.3,&¢.; Lu.5.18,&c. 


it, a single latticed window. This desti- 
tution of doors and lights from the 
streets, though it gives their dwellings 
a sombre appearance, is yet adapted to 
the habits of retirement and secrecy 
among the people of the East, where 
they are desirous of keeping their females 
from observation. See Notes on Mat. 
vi. 6. On entering the only door in 
front, the first room is a small square 
room, surrounded with benches, culled 
the porch. In this room the master of 
the family commonly transacts business, 
and on private occasions receives visits. 
Passing through the porch, you enter 
@ large square room directly in the 
centre of the building, called the cour?, 
Luke says that the paralytic was let 
down ‘‘tnto the midst;” not n the midst 
of the people, but of the building—the 
middle place of the house. This court 
is paved commonly with marble; and, 
if possible, a fountain of water is formed 
in the centre, to give it beauty, and to 
diffuse a grateful coolness. This room 
is surrounded by a gallery or covered 
walk on every side. From that covered 
walk doors open into the other apart- 
ments of the house. 

This centre room, or court, is com- 
monly uncovered or open above. In 


‘ wet weather, however, and in times of 
| great heat of the sun, it iscovered with 


an awning or canvas, stretched on cords, 
and capable of being easily removed or 
rolled up. This is what Mark means 
when he says they uncovered the roof. 
They rolled up or removed this awning. 

From the court to the roof the ascent 
is by flights of stairs, either in the 
covered walk or gallery or in the porch. 
The roof is nearly flat. It is made of 
earth; or, in houses of the rich, is a 
firmly constructed flooring, made of 
coals, chalk, gypsum, and ashes, made 
hard by repeated blows. On _ those 
roofs spears of grass, wheat, or barley 
sometimes spring up; but these are soon 
withered by the sun, Ps. exxix. 6-8. 
The roof is a favourite place for walk- 
ing, for repose in the cool of the day, 
for conversation, and for devotion. See 
Notes on Mat. vi. 6. On such a roof 
Rahab ¢oncealed the spies (Jos. ii. 6), 
Samuel talked with Saul (1 Sa. ix. 25), 


the centre, and usually, directly above | David walked at eventicde (2 Sa. xi. 2), 
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their faith, said unto the sick of 
the palsy, "Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins be forgiven thee. 

b Mar.5.34. 


and Peter went up to pray (Ac. x. 9). 
This roof was surrounded with a balus- 
trade, or railing, breast-high, on the 
sides; but where a house was contiguous 
to another, and of the same height, the 
railing was lower, so as to walk from 
one roof to another. In cities where 
the houses were constructed in this | 
manner, it was possible to walk through | 
a considerable part of the city on the: 
roofs. A breastwork or railing was of 
course built in the same manner around 
the open space in the centre, to prevent , 

ersons from falling info the court be- | 
ow. This railing, or breastwork, is 
what Luke (v. 18 says they let him 
down through. They removed it, pro- 
bably, so that the couch could be con- 
veniently let down with cords; and, 
standing on the roof over the Saviour, 
they let the man down directly before 
him. The perseverance they had mani- 
fested was the evidence of their faith or 
confidence in his power to heal the sick 
man. 

The following cut exhibits the ground- 
plan of an Eastern dwelling, and illus- 
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trates the account of the cure of the 


sick man. 
By looking at this it may be easily 
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3 And, behold, certain of the 
scribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. 


| The room was thronged. There was 


but one way of access, through a. It 
would be easy to ascend the stairs at 
F, and go round on the gallery till they 
came over Jesus, and remove a part of 
the balustrade or breastwork, and let 
him down directly before him. 4] Be 
of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven thee. 
It may seem remarkable, since the man 
came only to be healed, that Jesus should 
have first declared his sins forgiven. 
For this the following reasons may be 
suggested: Ist. The man might have 
brought on this disease of the palsy by 
a long course of vicious indulgence. 
Conscious of guilt, he may have feared 
that he was so great a sinner that Christ 
would not regard him. He therefore 
assured him that his offences were par- 
doned, and that he might lay aside his 
fears. 2d, Jesus might be willing to 
show his power to forgive sins. Had 
he stated it without any miracle, the 
Jews would not have believed it, and 
even his disciples might have been 
staggered. In proof of it, he worked 
a miracle; and no one, therefore, could 
doubt that he had the power. The 
miracle was wrought in express attestation 
of the assertion that he had power to 
forgive sins, As God would not work 
a miracle to confirm a falsehood or to 
deceive men, the miracle was a solemn 
confirmation, on the part of God, that 
Jesus had the power to forgive sins. 
3d. The Jews regarded disease as the 
effect of sin, Jn. ix. 2; Ja. v. 14, 15. 
There is a real connection between sin 
and suffering, as in the case of gluttony, 
intemperate drinking, lewdness, de- 
bauchery. Jesus might be willing to 
direct the minds of the spectators to 
this fact; and, by pointing them to a 
manifest instance of the effect of sin, 
to lead them to hate and forsake it. 
Diseases are sometimes the direct judg- 
ment of God for sin, 1 Co. v. 3-5; x1. 
30; 2 Sa. xxiv. 10-14. This truth, also, 
Christ might have been desirous of im- 
pressing on the people. 

3. This man blasphemeth. The word 
blaspheme originally means to speak 
evil of anyone; to injure by words; 
to blame unjustly. When applied to 


seen how the paralytic was presented | God, it means to speak of him unjustly; 
to Jesus, Suppose the Saviour to be| to ascribe to him acts and attributes 
seated in the open court, say at G., which ho does not possess; or to speak 
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4 And Jesus, ‘knowing their 
thoughts, said, Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts? 

5 For whether is easier to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Arise, and walk? 

6 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to “forgive sins (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, 


¢ Ps.139,2; Jn.2.24,25; He,4,12,13; Re.2.23. @ Mi.7.18, | 


impiously or profanely. It also means 
to say or do anything by which his 
name vor honour is insulted, or which 
conveys an impression unfavourable to 
God. It means, also, to attempt to do, 
or say a thing, which belongs to him 
alone, or which he only can do. This 
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take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house. 

7 And he arose, and departed to 
his house. 

8 But when the multitude saw 
wt, they marvelled, and ‘gloritied 
God, which had given such power 
unto men. 

9 And’ as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man, named 

e Ac.4.21; Ga.1.24, J Mar.2.14; Lu.5.27,&¢. 


the power of God. J Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thine own house. The 
fact that the paralytic man could do 
this would prove that a miracle was 
wrought. He was healed by a word; 
it was done instantaneously; it was 
done in the most public manner. The 


is its meaning here. Christ was charged | fact that a man, just before perfectly 


with suying a thing in his own name, or 
attempting to do a thing, which properly 
belonged to God; thus assuming the place 


helpless, could now take up and carry 
his own bed or couch, proved that a 
divine power had been exerted; and that 


of God, and doing him injury, as the | fact proved that he who had performed 
scribes supposed, by an invasion of his! the miracle must also have the power 

rerogatives. ‘‘ None,” said they (see , and the authority to forgive sin. It is 

fark and Luke), ‘‘can forgive sins but | proper to add, in illustrating this, that 
God only.” In this they reasoned cor-;| in the East a ‘‘bed”’ is often nothing 
rectly. See Is. xliii. 25; xliv. 22. None | more than a bolster and a blanket 
of the prophets had this power; and by |; spread on the floor. ‘The bed pro- 
saying that he foryave sins, Jesus was | vided for me,” says Professor Hackett 
understood to affirm that he was divine; ; (/lustrations of Seriptire, p. 112) ‘ con- 
and as he proved this by working a! sisted merely of a bolster and a blanket 


miracle express/y to confirm the claim, 
it follows that he is divine, or equai 
with the Father. 

4. Jesus, knowing their thoughts. Mark 
says, ‘‘ Jesus perceived iz his spirit that 
they so reasoned.” The power of search- 
ing the heart, and of knowing the 
thoughts of men, belongs only to God, 
1 Ch. xxviii. 9; Ro. viii. 27; Re. ii, 23; 
Je. xvii. 10. In claiming this, as Jesus 
did here, and often elsewhere, he gave 
clear proofs of his omniscience, Jn. ii. 
24, 25 

5. For whether is easier to say, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and 
walk? The one involves divine pover, 
the other divine authority, and neither 
can be done but by God. One is as 
easy as the other; and to he able to do 
the one, involves the right and the 
power to do the other. 

6. But that ye may know, &e. That 


i spread on the floor. 


The latter could 
be drawn partially over the body if any 


,one wished, though the expectation 


seemed to be that we should sleep in 
our ordinary dress, without any addi- 
tional covering. Such a bed is obvi- 
ously a portable one; it is easy to take 
it up, fold it together, and carry it 
from place to place, as convenience may 
require.” 

8. They glorified God. See Notes on 
Mat. v.16. To glorify God, here, means 
to praise him, or to acknowledge his 
power. The expression, which had given 
such power to men, was a part of their 
praise. It expresses no sentiment of 
the evangelist about the nature of 
Christ, but is a record of their feelings 
and their praise. 

9. He saw a man, named Matther, 
sitting at the receipt of custom. Thatis, 
at the place where custom, or tribute, 


you may have full proof on that point; | was received; or, in other words, he 
that you may sec that T have power to! was a publican or tax-patherer. See 
forgive sin, I will perform an act which Notes on Mat. v. 47. This man was 
all must perceive and admit to require , the writer of this gospel. The same 
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11 And when the Pharisees saw 


custom: and he saith unto him,|7¢, they said unto his disciples, 


Follow me. 
followed him. 
10 And it came to pass, as Jesus 


And he arose, and| Why eateth your Master with 


gpublicans and sinners? 
12 But when Jesus heard that, 


sat at meat in the house, behold, ; he said unto them, They that he 
many publicans and sinners came} whole need not a physician, but 
and sat down with him and his they that are sick. 


disciples. 


account is found in Mar, ii. 14, and 
Lu. v. 27, 28. Both those evangelists 
call him Zevi. That it was the same 
man is known by the circumstances in 


which he was calléd being the same in ; 


all the evangelists, and by their all con- 
curring in the statement that the Savi- 
our was present at a feast soon after he 
calied him, and by the fact that Levi is 
not mentioned in the catalogue of the 
apostles. The Jews were in the habit 
of giving several names to the same 
person. Thus Peter was also called 
Simon and Cephas. It is worthy of 
remark that Luke has mentioned a 
circumstance favourable to Matthew, 
which Matthew himself has omitted. 
Luke says ‘‘ he left all.” Had Matthew 
said this, it would have been a com- 
mendation of himself utterly unlike the 
evangelists. No men were ever farther 
from praising themselves than they 
were. 

10. And it came to pass, as Jesus sat 
at meat in the house. This was at a feast 
given to him by Levi or Matthew, Lu. 
vy. 29. This is another circumstance 
favourable to Matthew, but omitted 
by him, and recorded by Luke; show- 
ing also that the apostles were averse 
to praising themselves. To receive 
Christ hospitably and kindly was a 
commendable act, and it strongly 
evinces Matthew’s freedom from os- 
tentation that he has not himself men- 
tioned the fact. It thus illustrates the 
command of the Saviour, as recorded 
by himself, Mat. vi. 1-4. [ At meat. 
At the table; at supper. % Many pub- 
licans and sinners came. Probably the 
old friends of Matthew who had been 
invited by him. The character of a 
publican, or tax-gatherer, among the 
Jews was commonly not very respect- 
able (see Notes on ch. v. 47; xviii. 17), 
and there is no improbability in sup- 
posing that Matthew, before his con- 
version, had sustained the general 
character of such men, and that his 


13 But go ye and learn what 
g ch.11.19; Lu.15.2; He.5.2. 


among those who were not remarkable 
for their morality. 

ll. Why eateth and drinketh, &c. To 
eat and drink with othexss denotes in- 
timacy and familiarity. The Pharisees, 
by asking this question, accused him of 
seeking the society of such men, and 
of being the companion of the wicked. 
The inference which they would draw 
was, that he could not be himself right- 
eous, since he delighted in the company 
of abandoned men. 

12. They that be whole, &c. Jesus, in 
reply, said that the whole needed not a 
peyeicien, Sick persons only needed 

is aid. A physician would not com- 
monly be found with those that were in 
health. His proper place was among 
the sick. So, says he, ‘‘If you Phari- 
sees are such as you think yourselves— 
already pure and holy—you do not need 
my aid. It would be of no use to you, 
and you would not thank me for it. 
With those persons who feel that they 
are sinners I may be useful, and there 
is my proper place.” Or the expression 
may mean, ‘‘I came on purpose to save 
sinners: my business is with them. 
There are none righteous; and as a 
physician is in his proper place with 
the sick, so am I with guilty and miser- 
able sinners.” 

13. But go ye and learn, &c. To re- 
prove them, and to vindicate his own 
conduct, he appealed to a passage of 
Scripture with which they ought to 
have been acquainted: ‘I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice,” Ho. vi. 6. 
This is not a declaration on the part of 
God that he was opposed to sacrifices or 
offerings for sin; for he had appointed 
and commanded many, and had: there- 
fore expressed his approbation of them. 
It is a Hebrew mode of speaking, and 
means, I prefer mercy to sacrifice; or, / 
am more pleased with acts of benevolence 
and kindness than with a mere external 
compliance with the duties of religion. 


associations and friendships had been | Mercy here means benevolence or kind- 
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that meaneth, *I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice: for I am not 
come to call the righteous, ‘but 
sinners to repentance. 

14 Then came to him the dis- 
ciples of John, saying, Why do 
we and the Pharisees fast oft, but 
thy disciples fast not? 

15 And Jesus said unto them, 


A Pr.21,.3; H0.6.6; Mi.6.8; ch.12.7. 
t Lu.24 47; Ac.5.31; 2 Pe.3.9. 


ness towards others. Sacrifices were 
offerings made to God on account of 
sin, or as an expression of thanksgiving. 
They were commonly bloody toe 
or animals slain; signifying that the 
sinner offering them deserved to die 
himself, and pointing to the great sacri- 
fice or offering which Christ was to 
make for the sins of the world. Sacri- 
Jices were the principal part of the 
worship of the Jews, and hence came 
to signify external worship in general. 
This is the meaning of the word here. 
The sense in which our Saviour applies 
it is this: ‘‘You Pharisees are exceed- 
ingly tenacious of the external duties of 
relizion; but God has declared that he 
prefers benevolence or mercy to those 
external duties. It is proper, there- 
fore, that I should associate with sin- 
ners for the purpose of doing them 
good.” JJ came not to call the righteous, 
&c. No human beings are by nature 
righteous, Ps. xiv. 3; Ro. i. 18-32; iii. 
10-18. The Pharisees, however, pre- 
tended to be righteous. Christ might 
have meant by this answer that it was 
not the design of his coming to call 
such persons to repentance, knowin 
that they would spurn his efforts, an 
that to a great extent they would be 
vain; or, more probably, he meant to 
affirm that his proper and only business 
was to call to repentance such men as 
he was now with. He came to seek and 
save such, and it was his proper busi- 
ness, therefore, to associate with them. 
] Repentance. See Notes on Mat. iii. 2. 
14-17. Then came the disciples af John, 
&e. This narrative is found also in Mar, 
ii. 18-22; Lu. v. 33-39. The reference 
here is to John the Baptist. It is prob- 
able that they had understood that John 
was the forerunner of the Messiah; and 
if such was the case, they could not 
account for the fact that there was 
such a difference between them and 
the disciples of Jesus. The Pharisees 
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Can the children of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as *the 
bridegroom is with them? but 
the days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from 
them, and ‘then shall they fast. 

16 No man putteth a piece of 
1new cloth unto an old garment; 
for that which is put in to fill it 


k ch.25.1,10; Jn.3.29; Re.21.2. 
1 18.22.19. lor, raw, or, unwrought cloth. 


fasted often—regularly twice a week, 
besides the great, national days of fast- 
ing, Lu. xviii. 12. See Notes on Mat. 
vi. 16-18. This was the established 
custom of the land, and John did not 
feel himself authorized to make so great 
a nage fa as to dispense with it. They 
were desirous of knowing, therefore, 
why Jesus had done it. 

Besides, it is probable that this ques- 
tion was put to Jesus when John was 
in prison, and his disciples, involved in 
deep grief on account of it, observed 
days of fasting. Fasting was the natu- 
ral expression of sorrow, and they won- 
dered that the followers of Jesus did 
not join with them in lamenting the 
captivity of him who was the fore- 
runner and baptizer of their Lord. 

Christ, in reply to them, used three 
illustrations, all of them going to estab- 
lish the same thing—that we should 
observe a fitness and propriety in things. 
The first is taken from a marriage. 
The children of the bride-chamber— 
that is, the bridemen, or men who had 
the special care of the bridal chamber, and 
who were therefore his special friends— 
do not think of fasting while he is 
with them. With them it isa time of 
festivity and rejoicing, and mourning 
would not be appropriate. When he is 
removed or taken away, then their fes- 
tivity will be ended, and then will be 
the proper time for sorrow. So, says 
he, John, your friend and teacher, is in 
captivity. With you it is a time of deep 
grief, and it is fit that you should fast. 
Iam with my disciples, It is with them 
a time of joy. It is not fit that they 
should use the tokens of grief, and fast 
now. When JZ am taken away, it will 
then be proper that they should fast. 
For an account of the ceremonies of an 
Eastern marriage, see Notes on Mat. 
xxv. 1-13. 

16. No man putteth a piece of new cloth, 
&e. A eecntl illustration was drawn 
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up taketh from the garment, and 
the rent is made worse. 

17 Neither do men put new 
wine into old bottles; else ™the 
bottles break, and the wine run- 
neth out, and the bottles perish: 
but they put new wine into new 
bottles, and both are preserved. 

m Job 32.19. 


from a well-known fact, showing also 
that there was a propriety or fitness of 
things. None of you, says he, in mend- 
ing an old garment, would take a piece 
of entire new cloth. There would bea 
waste in it. An old piece, or a piece 
like the garment, would be better. The 
word here translated zew, in the origi- 
nal means rude, undressed, not fulled by 
the cloth-dresser. In this state, if ap- 
plied to an old garment, and if wet, it 
would contract and draw off a part of 
the garment to which it was attached, 
and thus make the rent worse than it 
was. So, says he, my zew doctrines do 
not match with the old rites of the Pha- 
risees. There is a fitness of things. 
Their doctrines require much fasting. 
In my system it would be incongruous; 
and if my zew doctrines were to be 
attached to their old ones, it would only 
make the matter worse. 

17. Neither do men put new wine, &c. 
The third illustration was taken from 
wine put into bottles. Bottles, in East- 
eru nations, were made, and are still 
made, of skins of béasts. Generally the 
skin was taken entire from a sheep or a 
goat, and, properly prepared, was filled 
with wine or water. Such bottles are 
still used, because, in crossing deserts 
of sand, they have no other conveyances 
but camels, or other beasts of burden. 
Tt would be difficult for them to carry 
glass bottles or kegs on them. They 
therefore fill two skins, and fasten them 
together and lay them across the back 
of a camel, and thus carry wine or water 
toa great distance. These bottles were, 
of course, of different sizes, as the skins 
of kids, goats, or oxen might be used. 
Bruce describes particularly a bottle 
which he saw in Arabia, made in this 
manner of an ox-skin, which would hold 
60 gallons, and two of which were a 
load for a camel. By long usage, how- 
ever, bottles of skins became tender 
and would be easily ruptured. New 
wine put into them would ferment, and 
swell and burst them open. New skins 
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18 While“ he spake these things 
unto them, behold, there came a 
certain ruler and worshipped him, 
saying, My daughter is even now 
dead; but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and °she shall live. 

19 And Jesus arose and followed 
him, and so did his disciples. 

2 Mar.5.22; Lu.8.41,&e. o Jn.11.22,25. 


or bottles would yield to the fermenting 
wine, and be strong enough to hold it 
from bursting. So, says Christ, there 
is a fitness or propriety of things. It is 
not fit that my doctrine should be at- 
tached to or connected with the old 
and corrupt doctrines of the Pharisees. 
New things should be put together, and 
made to match. 

This account of Eastern bottles may 
illustrate the following passages in the 
Bible: The Gibeonites took ‘‘ wine- 
bottles, old, and rent, and bound up,” 
Jos. ix. 4. ‘‘My belly is ready to burst, 
like new bottles,” Job xxxii. 19. ‘‘Iam 
become like a bottle in the smoke,” Ps. 
cxix. 83; z.e. like a bottle of skin hung 
up in a tent filled with smoke. 

18-26. The account contained in these 
verses is also recorded, with some addi- 
tional circumstances, in Mar. v. 22-43, 
and Lu. viii. 41-56. 

18. There came a certain ruler. Mark 
and Luke say that his name was Jairus, 
and that he was a ruler of the synagogue; 
that is, one of the elders to whom was 
committed the care of the synagogue. 
See Notes on Mat. iv. 23. { And wor- 
shipped him. That is, fell down before 
him, or expressed his respect for him 
by a token of profound regard. See 
Notes on Mat. i1. 2. QJ Aly daughter is 
even now dead. Luke says that this was 
his only daughter, and that she was 
twelve years of age. Mark and Luke 
say that she was at the point of death, 
and that information of her actual 
death was brought to him by one who 
was sent by the ruler of the synagogue, 
while Jesus was going. Matthew com- 
bined the two facts, and stated the re- 
presentation which was made to Jesus, 
without stopping particularly to exhibit 
the manner in which it was done. In 
a summary way he says that the ruler 
communicated the information. Luke 
and Mark, dwelling more particularly 
on the circumstances, state at length 
the way in which it was done; that is, 
by himself stating, in a hurry, that she 
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20 And,? behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an issue 
of blood twelve years, came behind 
him, and touched the hem of his 
garment: 

21 For she said within herself, 
If I may but touch his garment, 
I shall be whole. 


p Mar.5.25; 1.8.43. q Ac.19.12. 


was about to die, or was dying, and then 
in a few moments sending word that 
she was dead, The Greek word, rendered 
ts ever now deud, does not of necessity 
mean, as our translation would express, 
that she had actually expired, but only 
that she was dying or about to die. 
Comp. Ge. xlviii. 21. It is likely that 
a father, in these circumstances, would 
use a word as nearly expressing actual 
death as would be consistent with the 
fact that she was alive. The passage 
may be expressed thus: ‘My daughter 
was so sick that she must be by this 
time dead.” 7] Come and lay thy hand 
upon key. It was customary for the 
Jewish prophets, in conferring favours, 
to lay their hand on the person bene- 
fited. Jesus had probably done so also, 
and the ruler had probably witnessed 
the fact. 

20. And, lehold, a woman, &e. This 
disease wus by the Jews reckoned un- 
clean (Le. xv. 25), and the woman was 
therefore unwilling to make personal 
application to Jesus, or even to touch 
his person. The disease was regarded 
as incurable. She had expended all 
her property, and grew worse, Mar. v. 
26. T Touched the hem of his qurment. 
This garment was probably the square 
garment which was thrown over the 
shoulders. See Notes on Mat. v. 40. 
This was surrounded by a border or 
Jringe; and this jringe, or the loose 
threads hanging down, is what is meant 
by the hem. The Jews were commanded 
to wear this, in order to distinguish 
them from other nations. See Nu. xv. 
38, 39; De. xxii. 12. 

Mark says that the woman, fearing 
and trembling, came and told him all 
the truth. Perhaps she feared that, 
from the impure nature of her disease, 
ne would be offended that she touched 

m. 

22. But Jesus turned him about, and 
when he suw her, he suid, Daughter, be of 
good comfort. Jesus silenced her fears, 
commended her faith, and sent her 
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22 But Jesus turned him about; 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Daughter, be of good comfort; 
"thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole 
‘from that hour. 

23 And* when Jesus came into 
the ruler’s house, and saw “the 


rv Lu.7.50; 17.19; 18.42; Ac.14.9. 8 Jn.4.53. 
t May.5.38; Lu.8.51. u 2Ch.36.25. 


away in peace. He used an endearing 
appellation, calling her daughter, a word 
of tenderness and affection, and dis- 
missed her who had been twelve long 
and tedious years labouring under a 
weakening and offensive disease, now 
in an instant made whole. Her faith, 
her strong confidence in Jesus, had 
been the means of her restoration. It 
was the power of Jesus that cured her; 
but that power would not have been 
exerted but in connection with faith. 
So in the salvation of a sinner. No one 
is saved who does not believe; but faith 
is the instrument, and not the porer, 
that saves. 

23. And when Jesus came into the ruler’s 
house, &e. Jesus permitted only three 
of his disciples, Peter, James, and John 
the brother of James, and the father 


; and mother of the damsel, to go in with 


him where the corpse lay, Mar. v. 
37-40. It was important that there 
Should be witnesses of the miracle, and 
he chose a sufficient number. Five 
witnesses were enough to establish the 
fact. The witnesses were impartial. 
The fact that she was dead was estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. Of this the 
moumers, the parents, the messengers, 
the people, were satisfied. If she was 
presented to the people alive, the proof 
of the miracle wascomplete. The pre- 
sence of more than the jive witnesses 
would have made the scene tumultuous, 
and have been less satisfactory evidence 
of the fact of the restoration of the 
child. Five sober witnesses are always 
better than the confused voices of a 
rubble. These were the same disciples 
that were with him in the mount of 
transfiguration and in the garden of 
Gethsemane, Mar. ix. 2, and xiv. 33; 
2 Pe.i.17,18. GF And sew the minstrels 
and the people making a noise. Minstrels 
are persons who play on instruments of 
music. The people of the East used to 
bewail the dead by cutting the flesh, 
tearing the hair, and crying bitterly. 
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minstrels and the people making 
a noise, 
24 Iie said unto them, Give 


See Je. ix. 17; xvi. 6, 7; Eze. xxiv. 17. | 


The expressions of grief at the death of 
a friend, in Eastern countries, are ex- 
treme. As soon as a person dies, all 
the females in the family set up a loud 
and doleful cry. They continue it as 
long as they can without taking breath, 
and the shriek of wailing dies away in 
alow sob. Nor do the relatives satisfy 
themselves with these expressions of 
violent grief. They hire persons of both 
sexes, whose employment it is to mourn 
for the dead in the like frantic manner. 
See Am. v. 16; Je. ix. 20. They sing 
the virtues of the deceased, recount his 
acts, dwell on his beauty, strength, or 
learning; on the comforts of his family 
and home, and in doleful strains ask 
him why he left his family and friends. 
To all this they add soft and melancholy 
music. They employ minstrels to aid 
their grief, and to increase the expres- 
sions of their sorrow. This violent grief 
continues, commonly, eight days. In 
the case of a king, or other very dis- 
tinguished personage, it is prolonged 
through an entire month. This grief 
does not cease at the house; it is exhi- 
bited in the procession to the grave, 
and the air is rent with the wailings of 
real and of hired mourners. Professor 
Hackett (Jllustrations of Scripture, p. 
121, 122) says: ‘‘During my stay at 
Jerusalem I frequently heard a singular 
ery issuing from the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where I lodged, 
or from those on the streets through 
which I passed. It was to be heard at 
all hours—in the morning, at noonday, 
at evening, or in the deep silence of 
night. For some time T was at a loss 
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place; *for the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed 


him to scorn. 
v Ac.20.10. 


from which it was heard. It is cvstom- 
ary, when a member of the fa aily is 
about to die, for the friends to assemble 
around him and watch the ebbing away 
of life, so as to remark the precise mo- 
ment wher he breathes his last, upon 
which they set up instantly a united 
outcry, attended with weeping, and 
often with beating upon the breast, 
and tearing out the hair of the head. 
This lamentation they repeat at other 
times, especially at the funeral, both 
during the procession to the grave and 
after the arrival there, as they commit 
the remains to their last resting-place.” 

The Jews were forbidden to tear their 
hair and cut their flesh. See Le. xix. 
28; De. xiv. 1. They showed their grief 
by howling, by music, by concealing 
the chin with their garment, by rending 
the outer garment, by refusing to wash 
or anoint themselves, or to converse 
with people, by scattering ashes or dust 
in the air, or by lying down in them, 
Job i. 20; ii. 12; 2 Sa. 1. 2-4; xiv. 2; xv. 
30; Mar. xiv. 63. The expressions of 
grief, therefore, mentioned on this oc- 
casion, though excessive and foolish, 
were yet strictly in accordance with 
Eastern customs. 

24. The maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
It cannot be supposed that our Lord 
means literally to say that the child 
was not dead. Every possible evidence 
of her death had been given, and he 
acted on that himself, and conveyed to 
the people the idea that he raised her 
from the dead. He meant to speak in 
opposition to their opinions. It is not 
unlikely that Jairus and the people 


to understand the cause of this strange | favoured the opinions of the Sadducees, 
interruption of tho stillness which, for | and that ¢key understood by her being 
the most part, hanys so oppressively | dead that she had cecsed (o le, and that 
over the lonely city. Had it not been} she would never be raised up again. 
so irregular in its occurrence, I might | In opposition to this, the Saviour used 
have supposed it tu indicate some fes-| the expression she sleepeth; affirming 
tive occasion; for the tones of voice | mildly both that the body was dead, and 
(yet hardly tones so much as shrieks) | imylying that /er spirit still lived, and 
used for the expression of different | that she would be raised up again. 
feelings sound so much alike to the un-| A similar mode of speaking occurs in 
practised ear, that it is not easy always | Jn. xi. 11: ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 
to distinguish the mournful and the! The sacred writers often spoke of the 
joyous from each other. I asccrtained, | pious dead as sleeping, 2 Pe. iii. 4; Ac. 
at length, that this peculiar cry was, | vii. 60; 1 Co. xv. 6, 18; 1 Th. iv. 13-15. 

i The meaning of this passage, then, is, 


no doubt, in most instances, the signal 
of the death of some person in the house | the maid has not ceased to exist; but, 
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25 But” when the people were| the house, the blind men came to 
put forth, he went in, and took| him: and Jesus saith unto them, 
her by the hand, and the maid} Believe ye that I am able to do 


arose. 


this? They said unto him, Yea, 


26 And 2the fame hereof went! Lord. 


abroad into all that land. 


29 Then touched he their eyes, 


27 And when Jesus departed | saying, According to your faith be 


thence, two blind men followed 

him, crying, and saying, * Thou 

Son of David, have mercy on us. 
28 And when he was come into 


w 2 Ki.4.33,&c. 


2 or, this fame. 
az ch.15.22; 20.30,31, 


though her body is dead, yet her spirit 
lives, and she sleeps in the hope of the 
resurrection. J Lauyhed him to scorn. 
Derided him; ridiculed him. 

25. He wentin. With the father, and 
mother, and three disciples, Mar. v. 
37-40. WT The maid arose. She return- 
ed to life. There could be no decep- 
tion here. Purents could not be im- 
posed on in such a case, nor could such 
a multitude be deceived. The power 
of Jesus was undoubtedly shown to be 
sufficient to raise the dead. 

27. And when Jesus departed thence. 
The scene of this miracle was near 


it unto you. 

30 Aud their eyes were opened : 
and Jesus straitly charged them, 
saying, “See that no man know i¢. 

y 13.42.25 52.13; ch.12.16. 


that Iam able to do this?’ To work such 
a miracle. Though they had followed 
him and cried after him, yet he re- 
quired of them an open profession of 
their faith in regard to his power. 
T They said unto him, Yea, Lord. We 
have no doubt of this. We came with 
that assurance; we have followed thee 
with that belief. It was on this simple 
profession of their faith that the miracle 
was wrought, as it is on the simple pro- 
fession of our faith that our souls will 
be saved. 

29. Then touched he their eyes. Sim- 
ply to indicate that the power pro- 
ceeded from him. Comp. ch. viii. 3. 


Capernaum. The blind men probably ‘ {1 According to your faith, &c. That is, 
followed him with their cry for aid: you have believed that you could be 
immediately on his leaving the house | healed, be healed accordingly. Your 


of Jairus. 
the Son of David the Jews meant the 
Messiah, He was the descendant or 
Son of David by way of eminence, Is. 
ix. 7; Lu. i, 32; Re. xxii. 16. See 
Notes on Mat. i. 1. This was there- 
fore a profession of belief, on the part 
of these blind men, of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and, at the same time, the 
expression of a belief that, being the 
Messiah, he could heal them. {f Have 
mercy on us. That is, show compassion 


towards us in our affliction, and restore | 


to us the blessing of sight. 


28. And when he was come into the 


house. 


{7 Thou Son of David. By 


faith covered the whole extent of the 
work respecting my power and the 
absolute restoration to sight, and that 
power is exerted accordingly, and your 
sight is restored. So with the sinner. 
If he has faith on the Son of God; if 
he believes that he is able and willing 
to save him; and if he earnestly desires 
to be saved, the power of Jesus will 
be put forth to the full extent of his 
faith. 

80. And their eyes were opened. Im- 
mediately. That is, their sight was 
restored. J ind Jesus straitly charged 
them. He enjoined it on them in the 


That is, either into the house | most earnest and solemn manner. J See 


which he usually occupied in Caper-| that xo man know it. That is, do not 
naum, or the house of some friend. | make proclamation of this; do not 
They had followed him, but thus far: make it your business to tell every 
he had not seemed to heed their cries, | man of it; do not go forth as if 7 wished 


and he entered the house as if he did 
not intend to regard them—probably 
for the trial of their faith. J Zhe blind 
men came to him. That is, they fol- 
lowed him into the house. They showed 
a determination to persevere until they 
obtained what they asked. 9 Belcece ye 


that you should proclaim this abroad. 
The injunction could not mean that 
they should screen the fact that no one 
should know it, for there were witnesses 
of it, and it would be made known; 
but they were not to make it a point to 
proclaim to the world what was done 
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31 But they, when they were| 34 But the Pharisees said, He 
departed, spread abroad his fame|casteth out devils through the 
in all that country. prince of the devils. 

32 As they went out, behold,; 35 And¢ Jesus went about all 
they brought to him *a dumb|the cities and villages, teaching 
man possessed with a devil. in their synagogues, and preach- 

33 And when the devil was cast|ing the gospel of the kingdom, 
out, *the dumb spake: and the}and healing every sickness and 
multitudes marvelled, saying, It| every disease among the people. 
was never so seen in Israel. 36 But when he saw the multi- 

2ch.12.22; Lu.11.14. a Is.35.6. b ch.19.24; Mar.3.22; Iu.11.15. ¢ ch.4.23, 


the usual habit of the Saviour (ch. viii. | league with him. For the manner in 
4; xii. 16), and also with his own pre-| which the Saviour met that reasoning, 
soe to others (ch. vi. 1-4). see Notes on Mat. xii. 25-28. 

1. But they, when they were departed, | 35. And Jesus;went about all the cities 
spread abroad his fume. The report of | and villages, &e. That is, in all parts 
what he had done. This was not un-| of Galilee, for his labours were, as yet, 
natural for them. They were so filled | contined to that part of Palestine. 
with joy that they could not repress | Comp. Notes on ch. iv. 24, 25. 
their feelings. In this, however, they| 36. But when he suw the multitudes. 
violated the express command of the | That followed him from place to place. 
Saviour; but he was not responsible | When he saw their anxiety to be in- 
for that. structed and saved. ™ He was moved 

32. And as they went out, behold, they | with compassion on them. He pitied 
brought unto him. That is, the friends | them. ¢ 
of the dumb man brought him. This 
seems to have occurred as soon as the 
blind men which had been healed left 
him. Possibly it was from what they | people burdened with the rites of reli- 
had observed of his power in healing | gion and the doctrines of the Pharisees ; 
them. {A dumb man possessed with a| sinking down under their ignorance 
devil. That is, the effect of the “‘pos-: and the weight of their traditions; 
session,” in his case, was to deprive | neglected by those who oxght to have 
him of speech. Those ‘possessed with | been enlightened teachers; and scat- 
devils” were affected in different ways | tered and driven out without care and 
(see Notes on ch. iv. 24), and there is; attention. With great beauty he com- 
no improbability in supposing that if | pares them to sheep wandering without 
other forms of disease occurred under|a shepherd. Judea was a land of 
demoniacal possessions, this form might | flocks and herds. The faithful shep- 
occur also. herd, by day and night, was with his 

33. And when the devil was cast out, , flock. He defended it, made it to lie 
the dumb spake. The miracle is narrated | down in green pastures, and led it 
in the briefest terms; but the effect | beside the still waters, Ps. xxiii. 2. 
was immediate and the restoration was ' Without his care the sheep would stray 
complete. ( Jt was never so seen in; away. They were in danger of wild 
Israel, Never was there in our land— j beasts. They panted in the summer 
among the Jews—such a succession of | sun, and knew not where was the cool- 
wonders, so striking, so marvellous, so| ing shade and stream. So, said the 
full of the power of God. This was! Saviour, is it with this people. No 
literally true. wonder that the compassionate Re- 

34. But the Pharisees said, He casteth | deemer was moved with pity. 
out devils through the prince of the devils. | 37. The harvest truly is plenteous, &c. 
That is, Beelzebub. See Notes on} Another beautiful image. A waving 
Mat. xii. 24. They did not deny the| field of golden grain invites many 
reality of the miracle or the facts in| reapers and demands haste. By the 
the case, but they ascribed what was ' reference to the harvest here, he meant 
done to the power of the great leader | that the multitude of people th:.t flocked 


Because they fainted. The 
word used here refers to the weariness 
and fatigue which results from labour 


t 
to them. This was in accordance with , the fallen host, as if Jesus was in 
ES being burdened. He saw the 
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tudes, he was moved with compas-' ciples, ‘The harvest truly 7s plen- 

sion on them, because they “fainted, | teous, but the labourers are few: 

and werescattered abroad,“assheep| 38 Pray ye therefore the Lord of 

having no shepherd. the harvest, that he will /send forth 
37 Then saith he unto his dis-' labourers into his harvest. 


8 or, were tired and lay down. é Lu.10.2; Jn.4.35. 
d@ Nu.97.17; 1 Ki.22.17; Eze.34.5; Zec.10.2. J Ps,.68.11, 


to his ministry was great. The people 
expected the Messiah. They were pre- 
ared to receive the gospel; but the 
abourers were few. He directed them, 
therefore, to pray to the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth reapers. God is 
the proprietor of the great harvest of 
the world, and he only can send men 
to gather it in. 


They came not doubting the power of 
Jesus—fully assured that he was able 
to heal. So all genuine believers come 
to him. They doubt not his power or 
willingness to save them. Poor, and 
lost, and ruined by sin, and in danger 
of eternal death, they come. His heart 
isopen. He puts forth his power, and 
the soul is healed, and the sin and dan- 
ger gone. 

6th. The young must die, and may 
die in early life, ver. 18. Very short 
graves are in every burying-ground. 
Thousands and millions, not more than 
twelve years of age, have died. Thou- 
sands and millions, not more than twelve 
years of age, are yet to die. Many 
of these may be taken from Sunday- 
schools. Their class, their teacher— 
their parents, sisters, brothers—must 
be left, and the child be carried to the 
grave. Many children of that age that 
have been in Sunday-schools have died 
happy. They loved the Saviour, and 
they were ready to go to him. Jesus 
was near to them when they died, and 
they are now in heaven. Of every child 
we may ask, Are you ready also to go 
when God shall call you? Do you love 
the Lord Jesus, so as to be willing to 
leave all your friends hereand go tohim? 

7th. Jesus can raise up the dead, and 
he will raise up all that love him, ver. 25. 
Many little children will be raised up 
to meet him in the last great day. He 
shall come in the cibiida The angel 


REMARKS, 


Ist. We are presented with an in- 
stance of proper perseverance in coming 
to Christ, ver. 1, 2. Nothing was suf- 
fered to prevent the purpose of present- 
ing the helpless paralytic to the Saviour. 
So the poor helpless sinner should come. 
No obstacle should prevent him. He 
should lay himself at his feet, and feel 
that Jesus holds over him the power of 
life and death, and that no other being 
can save. 

_ 2d. Jesus has the power to sores 
sins, ver. 6. He claimed it, and worked 
amiracle to prove it. If he had it then, 
he has it still. To him, then, the lost 
sinner may come with the assurance 
that as he freely thew exerted that 
power, so he is ever the same, and will 
do it now. 

3d. Jesus Christ is divine. Nothing 
could prove it more clearly than the 
power to pardon sinners. God only 
can pronounce what shall be done with 
transgressors of his law, Is. xliii. 25. 
He that claims this right must be either 
an impostor or God. But no impostor | shall sound a trumpet, and all the dead 
ever yet worked a real miracic. Jesus, shall hear. All shall be raised up and 
was therefore divine. He can save to| go to meet him. All that loved him 
the uttermost all that come to God {here will go to heaven. All that were 
through him. ' wicked, and did not love him here, will 

4th. We see here the proper rule to go to everlasting suffering. 
be observed in mingling with the wicked, ! 8th. We see the duty of praying for 
ver. 10-13. It should not he of choice | the conversion of the world, ver. 37, 38. 
or for pleasure. We should not enter | The harvest is as plenteous as it was in 
into their follics or vices. We should | the time of Christ. More than six hun- 
not seek enjoyment in their society. | dred millionsarestill without thegospel, 
We should mingle with them simply to | and there are not yet many labourers 
transact necessary business and to do| to go into the harvest. The world is 
them good, and no farther, Ps. i. 1. full of wickedness, and God only can 

5th. In the case of the ruler and the | qualify those who shall go and preach 
woman that was diseased, we have a; the gospel to the dark nations of the 
strong instance of the nature of faith. | earth. Without ceasing we ought to 


a 
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CHAPTER X. 
ND when he had called unto 
him his twelve disciples, the 
gave them power lagains¢ unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to 


a Mar.3.13,14; 6.7,&¢.; Lu.9.1,&¢. 1 or, over. 


entreat of God to pity the nations, and 
to send to them faithful men who shall 
tell them of a dying Saviour. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. And when he had called unto him | 
his twelve disciples, &c. This account 
of sending the apostles forth is recorded 
also in Mar. vi. 7-11, and Lu. ix. 1-6. 
Mark says that he sent them out two 
and two. This was a kind arrange- 
ment, that each one might have a com- 
panion, and that thus they might visit 
more places and accomplish more labour 
than if they were all together. These 
twelve were the original number of 
apostles. The word apostle means one 
that is sent, and was given to them be- 
cause they were sent forth to preach 
the gospel. They were ambassadors of 
Christ. To this number Matthias was 
afterward added, to supply the place of 
Judas (Ac. i. 26), and Paul was specially 
called to be an-apostle to the Gentiles, 
Ro. i. 1; 1 Co. xv. 8,9; Ga. i. 1. Inall, | 
therefore, there were fourteen apostles. 

In selecting twelve at first, it is pro- 
bable that the Saviour was somewhat 
guided by the number of the tribes of 
Israel. Twelve was, with them, a well- 
known number, and it was natural that 
he should select one for every tribe. 
Their office was clearly made known. 
They were to heal the sick, cast out 
devils, raise the dead, preach the gospel. 
They were to be with him to receive his 
instructions, to learn the nature of his 
religion, be witnesses to his resurrec- 
tion, and then to bear his gospel around 
the globe. The number twelve was the 
best number for these purposes that | 
could be selected. 1t was sufficiently 
large to answer the purpose of testi- 
mony, and it was so smail as not to tend 
to disorder, or that they could easily be 
divided into parties or factions. z 


were not learned men, and could not be 
supposed to spread their religion by 
art or talents. They were not men of 
wealth, and could not bribe men to fol- 
low them. They were not men of rank 
and office, and could not compel men to 
believe. They were just such men as 
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heal all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease. 

2 Now the *nanies of the twelve 
apostles are these: The first, Si- 
mon, who is called Peter, and An- 

4 Lu.6.13. 


are always found the best witnesses in 
courts of justice—plain men, of good 
sense, of fair character, of great hon- 
esty, and with favourable opportunities 
of ascertaining the facts to which they 
bore witness. Such men everybody 
believes, and especially when they are 
willing to lay down their lives to prove 
their sincerity. 

It was important that the Saviour 
should choose them curly in his minis- 
try, in order that they might be fully 
acguainted with him; might treasure 
up his instructions, and observe his 
manner of life and his person, so that, 
by having been long acyuainted with 
him, they might be able to testify to his 
identity and be competent witnesses of 
his resurrection. No witnesses were 
ever so well qualified to give testimon 
as they, and none ever gave so muc 
evidence of their sincerity as they did. 
See Ac. i. 21, 22. 

2. Now the names of the tirelve apostles. 
The account of their being called is 
more fully given in Mar. iii. 18-18, and 
Lu. vi. 12-19. Each of those evan- 
gelists has recorded the circumstances 
of their appointment. They agree in 
saying it was done on a mountain; and, 
according to Luke, it was done before 
the sermon on the mount was delivered, 
perhaps on the same mountain, near 
Capernaum. Luke adds that the night 
previous had been spent im prayer to 
God. See Notes on Lu. vi. 12. {[ Semon, 
atho ts culled Peter. The word Peter 
means a rock. He was also called 
Cephas, Jn. i. 42; 1 Co. i. 12; iii. 22; 
xv. 5; Ga. ii. 9 This was a Syro- 
Chaldaic word signifying the same as 
Peter. This name was given probably 
in reference to the resoluteness and firm- 
ness Which he wus to exhibit in preach- 
ing the gospel. Before the Saviour’s 
death he was rash, impetuous, and un- 
stable. Afterward, as all history affirms, 
he was firm, zealous, steadfast, and im- 
movable. The tradition is that he was 
at last crucified at Rome with his head 
downward, thinking it too great an 
honour to die as his Master did. See 
Notes on Jn. xxi. 18. There is no cer- 
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drew his brother; James the son of | Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed 
Zebedee, and John his brother; | him. 

3 Philip, and Bartholomew ;| 5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
Thomas, and Matthew the pub-| and commanded them, saying, Go 
lican; James the son of Alpheus ;| not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and Lebheus, whose surname was! and into any city of ‘the Samari- 


Thaddeus; 
4 Simon the Canaanite; and 


tain proof, however, that this occurred 
at Rome, and no absolute knowledge 
as to the place where he died. James 
the son of Zebedee, and John his brother. 
This James was slain by Herod in a 
persecution, Ac. xii. 2. The other 
James, the son of Alpheus, was stationed | 
at Jerusalem, and was the author of the | 
epistle that bears hisname. See Ga. i. 
19; ii. 9; Ac. xv. 18. A James is men- 
tioned (Ga. i. 19) as the Lord’s brother. 
It has not been easy to ascertain why 
he was thus called. He is here called 
the son of Alpheus, that is, of Cleophas, 
Jn. xix. 25, Alpheus and Cleophas 
were but different ways of writing and 

ronouncing the same name. This 

fary, called the mother of James and 
Joses, is called the wife of Cleophas, 
Jn. xix. 25. 

3. Philip and Bartholomew. These 
two were probably sent out together. 
Philip was a native of Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. He is not 
the same as Philip the evangelist, men- 
tioned in Ac. vi. 5; xxi. 8. Bartho- 
lomew (literally the son of Tolmaz). 
TI Thomas. Literally @ tin, in refer- 
ence to which he is also called Didymus, 
Jn. xi. 16. For his character, see Notes 
on Jn. xx. 25. QJ And Matthew the pub- 
fican. See Notes on ch. ix. 9. J James 
the son of Alpheus. See Note above. 
J And Lebheus, called Thaddeus. These 
two words have the same signification |; 
in Hebrew. Luke calls him Judas, by ; 
a slight change from the name Thad- 


deus. Such changes are common in all 
writings. 
4. Simon the Canaanite. Wuke calls 


him Simon Zelotes, the zealous. It is! 
probable that he was one of a small! 
sect of the Jews called Zealots, on ac- 
count of peculiar zeal in religion. His 
native place was probably Cuna. After-! 


tans enter ye not: 
¢ 2 Ki.17.24; Jn.4.5,9,20. 


is, among the Gentiles, or nowhere but 
among the Jews. The full time for 
preaching the gospel to the Gentiles 
was not come. It was proper that it 
should be jsirst preached to the Jews, 
the ancient covenant people of God, 
and the people among whom the Mes- 
siah was born. He afterward gave them 
a charge to go into all the world, Mat. 
xxviii. 19. {[ And into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not. The Samari- 
tans occupied the country formerly be- 
longing to the tribe of Ephraim and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh. This region 
was situated between Jerusalem and 
Galilee; so that in passing from the one 
to the other, it was a direct course to 
pass through Samaria. The capital of the 
country was Samaria, formerly a large 
and splendid city. It was situated about 
15 miles to the north-west of the city of 
Shechem or Sychar (see Notes on Jn. 
iv. 5), and about 40 miles to the north 
of Jerusalem. For a description of this 
city, see Notes on Is. xxviii. 1. Sychar 
or Shechem was also a city within the 
limits of Samaria. 

This people was formerly composed 
of a few of the ten tribes and a mix- 
ture of foreigners. When the ten tribes 
were carried away into captivity to 
Babylon, the King of Assyria sent 
people from Cutha, Ava, Hamath, and 
Sepharvaim to inhabit their country, 
2 Iki. xvii. 24; Ezr. iv. 2-11. These 
people at first worshipped the idols of 
their own nations; but, being troubled 
with lions, which had increased greatly 
while the country remained uninhabited, 
they supposed it was because they had 
not honoured the God of the country. A 
Jewish priest was therefore sent to them 
from Babylon to instruct them in the 
Jewish religion. They were instructed 
partially from the books of Moses, but 


ward he might with propriety be called | still retained many of their old rites and 

by either title. Judas Jsvariot. It | idolatrous customs, and embraced a re- 

is probable this name was given to him | ligion made up of Judaism and idolatry, 

to designate his native place. Carioth | 2 Ki. xvii. 26-28. 

was a small town in the tribe of Judah.; The grounds of difference between 
3d. uty the way of the Gentiles. That | the two nations were the following:— 
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6 But? go rather to the ‘lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

7 And as ye go, preach, saying, 
The’ kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

8 Heal the sick, cleanse the 


d Ac.13,46. é Ps.119.176; 18.53.6; Je.50.6,17; 
Eze.34.5,6,8; 1 Pe.2.95. fch.3.2; 4.17; Lu.9.2; 10.9. 


Ist. The Jews, after their return from 
Babylon, set about rebuilding their 
temple. The Samaritans offered to 
aid them. The Jews, however, per- 
ceiving that it was not from a love of 
true religion, but that they might ob- 
tain a part of the favours granted to 
the Jews by Cyrus, rejected their offer. 
The consequence was, that a state of 
long and bitter animosity arose between 
them and the Jews. 

2d. While Nehemiah was engaged in 
building the walls of Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans used every art to thwart 
him in his undertaking, Ne. vi. 1-]/. 

8d. The Samaritans at length ob- 
tained leave of the Persian monarch to 
build a temple for themselves. This 
was erected on Mount Gerizim, and 
they strenuously contended that that 
was the place designated by Moses as 
the place where the nation should wor- 
ship. Sanballat, the leader of the Sa- 
maritans, constituted his son-in-law, 
Manasses, high-priest. ‘I'he religion of 
the Samaritans thus became perpetu- 
ated, and an irreconcilable hatred arose 
between them and the Jews. See Notes 
on Jn. iv. 20. 

4th. Afterward Samaria became a 
place of resort for all the outlaws of 
Judea. They received willingly all the 
Jewish criminals and refugees from 
justice. The violators of the Jewish 
laws, and those who had been excom- 
municated, betook themselves for safety 
to Samaria, and greatly increased their 
numbers and the hatred which subsisted 
between the two nations. 

5th. The Samaritans received only 
the five books of Moses, and rejected 
the writings of the prophets and all the 
Jewish traditions. From these causes 
arose an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween them, so that the Jews regarded 
them as the worst of the human race 
(Jn. viii. 48), and had no dealings with 
them, Jn. iv. 9. 

Our Saviour, however, preached the 
gospel to them afterward (Jn. iv. 6-26), 
and the apostles imitated his example, 
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lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give. 

9 2Provide* neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass, in your purses: 


10 Nor scrip for your journey, 


g Ac.8.18,20. 2 or, Get. 
Lu.22.35; 1 Co.9.7,&¢. 


Ac. viii. 25. The gospel was, however, 


Jivst preached to the Jews. 


6. But go rather to the lost sheep, kc. 
That is, to the Jews. He regarded them 
as wandering and lost, like sheep stray- 
ing without ashepherd. They had been 
the chosen people of God; they had 
long looked for the Messiah; and it 
was proper that the gospel should be 
first offered to them. 

7. The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Or, more literally, the reign of heaven, 
or of God, draws near. See Notes on 
Mat. iii. 2. 

8. Freely ye have received, freely give. 
That is, they were not to sd their 
favours of healing, preaching, &c. They 
were not to make a money-making busi- 
ness of it, to bargain specifically to heal 
for so much, and to cast out devils for 
so much. This, however, neither then 
nor afterward precluded them from 
receiving a competent support. See 
Lu. x. 7; 1 Co. ix. 8-14; 1 Ti. v. 18. 

9-15. See also Mar. vi. 8-11, and Lu. 
ix. 3-5. In both these places the sib- 
stance of this account is given, though 
not so particularly as in Matthew. The 
general subject is the instructions given 
to the apostles. 

9. Provide neither gold nor silver, 2007 
brass. This prohibition of gold, silver, 
and brass is designed to prevent their 

roviding money for their journey. 

ieces of money of small value were 
made of brass. 4] Jn your purses. Liter- 
ally in your girdles. See Notes on Mat. 
v. 88-41. A girdle or sash was an in- 
sor een part of the dress. This 
girdle was made hollow, and answered 
the purpose of a purse. It was con- 
venient, easily borne, and safe. 

10. Nor scrip. That is, knapsack. 
This was made of skin or coarse cloth, 
to carry provisions in. It was com- 
monly hung around the neck. {ff Netther 
two coats. See Notes on Mat. v. 40. 
{ Neither shoes. The original is the 
word commonly rendered sandals. See 
Notes on Mat. iii. 11. 

Mark says, in recording this discourse, 
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neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet 3staves: ‘for the workman 
is worthy of his meat. 
11 And into whatsoever city or 
town ye shall enter, inquire who 
8 a staf t Lu.10.7,&c. 


‘but be shod with sandals.” Between 
him and Matthew there is an apparent 
contradiction, but there is really no 
difference. According to Matthew, 
Jesus does not forbid their wearing the 
sandals which they probably had on, 
but only forbids their supplying them- 
selves with more, or with supertiuous ones. 
Instead of making provision for their 
feet when their present shoes were worn 
out, they were to trust to Providence 
to be supplied, and go as they were. The 
meaning of the two evangelists may 
be thus expressed: ‘‘Do not procure 
anything more for your journey than 
you have on. Go as you are, shod with 
sandals, without making any more pre- 
paration.” Nor yet staves. In the 
margin, in all the ancient versions, and 
in the common Greek text, this is in 
the singular number—zor yet A STAFF. 


But Mark says that they might have a | b 


staff: ‘‘ Jesus commanded them that 
they should take nothing for their jour- 


ney, save a staff only.” To many this | 


would appear to be a contradiction. 
Yet the spirit of the instruction, the 
main thing that the writers aim at, is 
the same. That was, that they were to 
go just as they were, to trust to Provi- 
dence, and not to spend any time in 
making preparation for their journey. 
Some of them, probably, when he ad- 
dressed them, had staves, and some had 
not. To those who had, he did not say 
that they should throw them away, as 
the instructions he was giving them 
might seem to require, but he suffered 
them to take them (Mark). To those 
who had not, he said they should not 
spend timein procuring them (Matthew), 
but they were all to go just as they were. 
| The workman is worthy of his meat. 
This implies that they were to expect 
@ proper supply for their wants from 
those who were benefited. They were 
not to make bargain and sale of the 
power of working miracles, but they 
were to expect competent support from 
preaching the gospel, and that not 
merely as a gift, but because they 
wee worthy of it, and had a right 
0 it. 

11. Who in it is worthy. That is, who 
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in it is worthy; and there abide 
till ye go thence. 

12 And when ye come into an 
house, salute it. 

13 And if the house be worthy, 


in it sustains such a character that he 
will be disposed to show you hospitality 
and to treat you kindly. This shows 
that they were not needlessly to throw 
themselves in the way of insult. J And 
there abide. There remain; as Luke 
adds, ‘‘Go not from house to house.” 
They were to content themselves with 
one house; not to wander about in the 
manner of vagrants and mendicants; 
not to ebpear to be men of idleness and 
fond of change; not to seem dissatisfied 
with the hospitality of the people; but 
to show that they had regular, import- 
ant business; that they valued their 
time; that they were disposed to give 
themselves to labour, and were intent 
only on the business for which he had 
sent them. If ministers of the gospel 
are useful, it ‘will be by not spending 
their time in idle chit-chat, and wander- 
ing about as if they had nothing to do, 
ut in an honest and laborious im- 
provement of their time in study, in 
prayer, in preaching, and in visiting 
their people. 

12. And when ye come into a house, 
salute it. The word house here evidently 
means family, as it does in the following 
verse. See also Mat. xii. 25, and Jn. iv. 
53: ‘‘And himself believed and his whole 
house.” The apostles were directed to 
salute the family—to show them the 
customary tokens of respect, and to 
treat them with civility. He igion never 
requires or permits its friends to out- 
rage the common rules of social inter- 
course. Jt demands of them to exhibit 
to all the customary and proper tokens 
of respect, according to their age and 
station, 1 Pe. ii. 12-25; iii. 8-11; Phi. 
iv. 8. For the mode of salutation, see 
Notes on Lu. x. 4, 5. 

13, If the house be worthy. That is, if 
the family be worthy, or be willing to 
receive you as my disciples. {| Let your 
peace come upon it. at is, let the 


‘ peace or happiness which you seek or 
‘for which you pray in saluting it (see 


Lu. x. 5), come upon it; or seek their 
peace and happiness by prayer, instruc- 
tion, by remaining with them, and im- 
parting to them the blessings of the 
gospel. But if zt be not worthy, &c. 
If the family be unwilling to receive 
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let your peace come upon it: but|be more tolerable for the land of 
if it be not worthy, “let your peace |Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 


return to you. 

14 And whosoever shall not re- 
ceive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house 
or city, ‘shake off the dust of your 
feet. 

15 Verily Isay unto you, “It shall 


k Pa.95.13. 2.Ne.5.13; Ac.13.51; 18.6. 
m ch.11.22,24. 


you; if they show themselves unfriendly 
to you and your message. {f Let your 
peace return to you. This is a Hebrew 
mode of saying that your peace shall 
not come upon it, Ps. xxxv. 13. Itisa 
mode of speaking derived from bestow- 
ing a gift. If people were willing to 
receive it, they derived the benefit from 
it; if not, then of course the present 
came back or remained in the hand of 
the giver. So Christ figuratively speaks 
of the peace which their labour would 
confer. If received kindly and hospi- 
tably by the people, they would confer 
on them most valuable blessings. If 
rejected and persecuted, the blessings 
which they sought for others would 
come upon themselves. They would 
reap the benefit of being cast out 
and persecuted for their Master’s sake, 
Mat. v. 10. 

14. Shake off the dust of your feet. The 
Jews taught uniformly that the dust of 
the Gentiles was impure, and was to be 
shaken off. To shake off the dust from 
the feet, therefore, was a significant 
act, denoting that they regarded them 
as impure, profane, and heathenish, 
and that they declined all farther con- 
nection with them. It is recorded that 
this was actually done by some of the 
apostles. See Ac. xiii. 51; xviii. 6. 

15. 7t shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom, &c. The cities here 
mentioned, together with Admah and 
Zeboim, were destroyed by fire and 
brimstone on account of their great 
wickedness. They occupied the place 
afterward covered by the Dead Sea, 
bounding Palestine on the south-east, 
Ge. xix. 24, 25. Christ said that their 
punishment will be more tolerable—that 
is, more easily borne—than that of the 
people who reject his gospel. The rea- 
son is, that they were not favoured with 
so much light and instruction. See Mat. 
xi. 28, 24; Lu. xii. 47, 48. Sodom and 


of judgment than for that city. 

16 Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves: "be 
ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
4harmless °as doves. 

17 But? beware of men: ?for 
they will deliver you up to the 


n Ro.16.19; Ep.5.15, 4 or, simple. 
o Phi.2.15. p Phi.3.2.  gch.24.9; Mar.13.9. 


nal instances of divine vengeance, and 
as sure proofs that the wicked shall not 
go unpunished. See 2 Pe. ii. 6; Jude 7. 

16. As sheep in the midst of wolves. 
That is, I send you, inoffensive and 
harmless, into a cold, unfriendly, and 
cruel world. Your innocence will not 
be a protection. | Be wise as serpents, 
&c. Serpents have always been an 
emblem of wisdom and cunning, Ge. 
iii. 1. The Egyptians used the serpent 
in their hieroglyphics as a symbol of 
wisdom. Probably the thing in which 
Christ directed his followers to imitate 
the serpent was in its caution in avoid- 
ing danger. No animal equals them in 
the rapidity and skill which they evince 
in escaping danger. So said Christ to 
his disciples, You need caution and 
wisdom in the midst of a world that 
will seek your lives. He directs them, 
also, to be harmless, not to provoke 
danger, not to do injury, and thus 
make their fellow-men justly enraged 
against them. Doves are, and always 
have been, a striking emblem of inno- 
cence. Most men would foolishly de- 
stroy a serpent, be it ever so harmless, 
yet few are so hard-hearted as to kill 
a dove. 

17. But beware of men. That is, be on 
your guard against men who are like 
wolves, ver. 16. Do not run unneces- 
sarily into danger. Use suitable pru- 
dence and caution, and do not need- 
lessly endanger your lives. {J Cownet/s. 
The word here used commonly signifies 
the great council of the nation, the San- 
hedrim. See Notes on Mat. v. 22. Here 
it seems to refer to any judicial tribu- 
nal, of which there were some in every 
village. [ They will scourge you in ther 
synagogues. Scourging, or whipping, is 
often mentioned in the New Testament 
as a mode of punishment. The law of 
Moses directed that the number of 
stripes should not exceed forty, but 


Gomorrah are often referred to as sig-! might be any number less, at the dis- 
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councils, and *they will scourge 
you in their synagogues ; 

18 And‘ ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for 
my sake, for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles. 

19 Butt when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what 
v Ac.5.40; 2 Co.11.24. s Ac.24. and 25. 

¢ Mar.13.11; Lu.12.11; 21.14,15. 


cretion of the judge, De. xxv. 2,3. The 
person who was sentenced to scourging 
was formerly laid upon the ground, and 
the blows inflicted on his back in the 
presence of the judge. In later times 
the criminal was tied to a low post. 
Scourging is still practised in the East, 
but the blows are commonly inflicted 
on the soles of the feet. It is called 
the bastinado. 

The instrument formerly used was a 
rod. Afterward they emnloyed thongs 
or lashes attached to the rod. To make 
the blows severe and more painful, they 
sometimes fastened sharp points of iron 
or pieces of lead in the thongs. These 
were called scorpions, 1 Ki. xii. 11. The 
law was express that the number of 
stripes should not exceed forty. The 
Jews, to secure greater accuracy in 
counting, used a scourge with three 
lashes, which inflicted three stripes at 
once. With this the criminal was struck 
thirteen times, making the number of 
blows thirty-nine. Paul was five times 
scourged in this way. See 2 Co. xi. 24. 

The Romans did not feel themselves 
bound by the law of the Jews in regard 
to the number of stripes, but inflicted 
them at pleasure, Thus our Saviour 
was scourged till he was so weak as 
not to be able to bear his cross. This 
was often done in the synagogue. See 
Mat. xxiii. 84; Ac. xxii. 19; xxvi. 11. 

18. And ye shall be brought, &c. This 
prediction was completely and abun- 
dantly fulfilled, Ac. v. 26; xii. 1-4; 
xxiii. 33; xxvi. 1, 28, 30. Peter is said 
to have been brought before Nero, and 
John before Domitian, Romanemperors; 
and others before Parthian, Scythian, 
and Indian kings. They were to stand 
there to bear a testimony against them; 
or, as it might be rendered, ¢o them. 
That is, they were to be witnesses to them 
of the great facts and doctrines of the 
Christian religion; and if they rejected 
Christianity, they would be witnesses 
against them in the day of judgment. 
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ye shall speak; for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. 

20 For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you. 

21 And the brother shall deliver 
up the brother to death, and the 
father the child: and the children 


The fulfilment of this prophecy is a 
signal evidence that Christ possessed a 
knowledge of the future. Few things 
were more improbable when this was 
uttered than that the fishermen of Gali- 
lee would stand before the illustrious 
and mighty monarchs of the East and 
the West. 

19, 20. Take no thought. That is, be 
not anxious or unduly solicitous, See 
Notes on Mat. vi. 25. This was a full 
promise that they should be inspired, 
and was a rnost seasonable consolation. 
Poor, and ignorant, and obscure fisher- 
men would naturally be solicitous what 
they should say before the great men 
of the earth. Eastern people regarded 
kings as raised far above common mor- 
tals—as approaching to divinity. How 
consoling, then, the assurance that God 
would aid them and speak within them! 

21. And the brother shall deliver up the 
brother, &c. Were there no evidence 
that this had been done, it would 
scarcely be credible. The ties which 
bind brothers and sisters, and parents 


,and children together, are so strong 


that it could scarcely be believed that 
division of sentiment on religious sub- 
jects would cause them to forget these 
tender relations. Yet history assures 
us that this has been often done. If 
this be so, then how inexpressibly awful 
must be the malignity of the human 
heart by nature against religion! No- 
thing else but this dreadful opposition 
to God and his gospel ever has induced 
or ever can induce men to violate the 
most tender relations, and consign the 
best friends to torture, racks, and 
flames. It adds to the horrors of this, 
that those who were put to death in 
persecution were tormented in the most 
awful modesthat human ingenuity could 
devise. They were crucified; were 
thrown into boiling oil; were burned 
at the stake; were roasted slowly over 
coals; were compelled to drink melted 
lead; were torn in pieces by beasts of 
prey; were covered with pitch and set 
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shall rise up against theer parents, 
and cause them to be put to death. 

22 And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake; but “he 
that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. 

23 But when they persecute you 
in this city, *fiee ye into another: 
for verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
not Shave gone over the cities of 
Israel till the Son of Man be come. 


u De.12.12,13; Re.2.10. v Ac.8.8. 
5 or, end, or, finish. 


on fire, Yet, dreadful as this predic- 
tion was, it was fulfilled; and, incredible 
as it seems, parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, were found wicked 
enough to deliver up each other to these 
cruel modes of death on account of at- 
tachment to the gospel. Such is the 
opposition of the heart of man to the 
gospel! That hostility which will over- 
come the strong ties of natural affec- 
tion, and which will be satisfied with 
nothing else to show its power, can be 
no slight opposition to the gospel of 


od. 

92. Ye shall be hated of all men. That 
is, of all kinds of men. The human 
heart would be opposed to them, be- 
cause it is opposed to Christ. [J But 
he that endureth to the end, &c. That is, 
to the end of life, be it longer or shorter. 
He that bears all these unspeakable 
sufferings, and who does not shrink and 
apostatize, will give decisive evidence 
of attachment to me, and shall enter 
into heaven. See Re. iii. 21, 22. 

23. When they persecute, &c. The 
apostles were not permitted to ¢hrovo 
away their lives. Where they could 
peri them without denying their 

ord, they were to doit. Yet all the 
commands of Christ, as well as their 
conduct, show that they were rather 
to lay down their lives than deny their 
Saviour. We are to preserve our lives 
by all proper means, but we are rather 
to die than save ourselves by doing any- 
thing wrong. {[ Ye shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel, &c. That is, in 
fleeing from persecutors from one city 
to another, you shall not have gone to 
every city in Judea till the end of the 
Jewish economy shall occur. See Notes 
on Mat. xxiv. 28-30. By the coming 
of the Son of Man, that is, of Christ, is 


probably meant the destruction of Jeru- | 
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24 The “disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his 
lord. 

25 It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord. If they have 
called the master of the house 
6Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household? 

26 Fear them not therefore: 
*for there is nothing covered that 


w 1.6.40; Jn.13.16;15.20. zx Jn.8.48. 
© Beelzebul.  y Mar.4.22; Lu.12.2,3; 1 Cu.4.5. 


salem, which happened about thirty 
years after this was spoken. The words 
are often used in this sense. See Mat. 
xxiv. 30; Mar. xiii. 26; Lu. xxi. 27, 32. 

24, 25. The disciple is not above his 
master, &c. That 1s, you must expect 
the same treatment which / have re- 
ceived. They have called me, your 
Master and Teacher, Beelzebub, the 

rince of the devils (see Mat. xii. 24; 

u, xi. 15; Jn. viii. 48), and you must ex- 
eo that they will call all of the family 

y the same name. Beelzebub was a 
god of the Ekronites. See 2 Ki. i. 2. 
The word literally means the god of fies, 
so called because this idol was supposed 
to protect them from the numerous 
swarms of flies with which that country 
abounded. The correct reading here, 
asin Lu. xi. 15, 18, 19; Mar. iii. 22, is 
supposed to be, not Beelzebub, but Beel- 
zebul (Griesbach, Hahn, Rob., Zex.) an 
Aramean form of the word meaning the 
god of dung or filth, The name, thus 


: altered by the Jews by changing a single 


letter, was given to Satan to express 
supreme contempt and aversion. The 
Jews seem to have first given to Satan 
the name of a heathen god, and then, 
to express their sense of the character 
of Satan, to have changed that name 
by altering a single letter so as to ex- 
press theiraversion in the most emphatic 
manner. By giving the name to Christ, 
they poured upon him the greatest pos- 
sible abuse and contempt. 

26. Fear them not, &c. He encouraged 
them by the assurance that God would 
protect them, and that their truth and 
innocence should yet be vindicated. It 
is probable that the declaration, There 
is nothing covered, &c., was a proverb 
among the Jews. By it our Saviour 
meant that their innocence, their prin- 
ciples, and their integrity, though then 


li4 


shall not be known. 
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shall not be revealed ; and hid, that | 


[a.D. 31, 


29 Are not two sparrows sold 


|for a ‘farthing? and one of them 


27 What I tell you in darkness, ' shall not fall on the ground without 
that speak. ye in light: and what | your Father. 


ye hear in the ear, that preach ve 
upon the house-tops. 
z8 And? fear not them which 


30 But* the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. 
31 Fear ye not therefore; ye are 


kill the body, but are not able to| of more value than many sparrows, 


kill the soul. but rather fear him 


32 Whosoever therefore shall 


which is able to destroy both soul! confess me before men, *him will 


aud body in hell. 


2 [8.8.12,13; 51.7,12; 1 Pe.3.14. 


the world might not acknowledge them, 
in due time would be revealed, or God 
would vindicate them and the world 
would do them justice. 


They were, | 


7 In value, halfnenny farthing, a 10th part of the 
Roman penny, ch.18.28. @ Ac.27.3.  U Re.3.5. 


in great numbers; they are tame, in- 
trusive, and nestle everywhere. ‘‘They 
are extremely pertinacious in asserting 
their right of possession, and have not 


then, to be willing to be unknown, de-' the least reverence for any place or 


spised, persecuted for a time, with the 
assurance that their true characters 
would yet be understood and their suf- 
ferings appreciated. 

27. What I say to you in darkness, &c. 
That is, cx secret, in private, in confi- 
dence. The private instructions which 
I give you while with me do you pro- 
claim publicly, on the ouse-top. The 
house-top, the flat roof, was a public, 
conspicuous place. See 2 Sa. xvi. 22. 
See also Notes on Mat. ix. 1-8. 

28. Them which kill the body. That is, 
men, who have no power to injure the 
soul, the immortal part. The body isa 
small matter in comparison with the 
soul, Temporal death is a slight thing 
compared with eternal death. He 
directs them, therefore, not to be 
alarmed at the prospect of temporal 
death, but to fear God, who can destroy 
both soul and body for ever. This pas- 


! thing. David alludes to these charac- 


teristics of the sparrow in Ps, lxxxiv., 
when he complains that they had ap- 
propriated even the altars of God for 
their nests. Concerning himself, he 
says, I watch, and am as a sparrow 
upon the house-top, Ps. cii. 7. When 
one of them has lost its mate—a matter 
of everyday occurrence—he will sit on 
the house-top alone, and lament by the 
hour his sad bereavement. These birds 
are snared and caught in great num- 
bers, but, as they are small, and not 
much relished for food, five sparrows 
may still be sold for two farthings; and 
when we see their countless numbers, 
and the eagerness with which they are 
destroyed as a worthless nuisance, we 


‘can better appreciate the assurance that 


our heavenly Father, who takes care of 
them, so that not one can fall to the 
ground without his notice, will surely 


sage proves that the bodies of the wicked | take care of us, who are of more value 


will 
ever. 
v. 22. 
29-31. Are not two sparrows, &e. He 
encourages them not to fear by two 


T Lu hell. 


striking considerations: first, that God | 


takes care of sparrows, the smallest and 
least valuable of birds; and, secondly, 
by the fact that God numbers even the 
hairs of the head. The argument is, 
that if he takes care of birds of the least 
value, if he regards so small a thing as 
the hair of the head, and numbers it, 


he will certainly protect and provide | few or how many they shall be. 


for you. You need not, therefore, fear 
what man can do to you. {J Sparrows. 
The sparrows are well-known birds in 


Syria. They are small; they are fonnd 


e raised up to be punished for | than many sparrows.”—The Land anil 
See Notes on Mat. | the Book (Thomson), vol. i. p. 52, 53. 


{ Farthing. See Notes on Mat. v. 26. 
T Without your Father, That is, God, 
your Father, guides and directs its fall. 
It falls only with Ais permission, and 
where /e chooses. 

30. The very hairs of your head are all 
neumbered, at is, each one has exer- 
cised the care and attention of God. 
He has fixed the number; and, though 
of small importance, yet he does not 
think it beneath him to determine oe 

C) 
will therefore take care of you. 

32, 33. Whosoever nee shall confess 
me, &c. The same word in the original 
is translated confess and profess, 1 Ti, vi, 
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I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. 

33 But* whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in 
heaven. 

34 Think not that I am come to 
send peace on earth: ¢I came not 
to send peace, but a sword. 

35 For I am come to set a man 
at variance ‘against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, 

e2 Ti2.12. d@ Lu,12.49,53. e Mi.7.5.6. 


12,138; 2Jn.7; Ro.x.10. It means to 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
our dependence on him for salvation, 
and our attachment to him, in every 
proper manner. This profession may be 
made in uniting with a church, at the 
communion, in conversation, and in 
conduct. The Scriptures mean, by a 
profession of religion, an exhibition of 
it in every circumstance of the life and 
before all men. It is not merely in ore 
act that we must do it, but in every 
act. We must be ashamed neither of 
the person, the character, the doctrines, 
nor the requirements of Christ. If we 
are; if we deny him in these things be- 
fore men; if we are unwilling to express 
our attachment to him in every way 
possible, then it is right that he should 
disown all connection with us, or deny us 
before God, and he zoill do it. 

34-36. Think not that I am come, | 
&c. This is taken from Mi. vii. 6. 
Christ did not here mean to say that 
the object of his coming was to produce 
discord and contention, for he was the 
Prince of Peace, Is. ix. 6; xi. 6; Lu. 
ii. 14; but he means to say that such 
would be one of the effects of his coming. 
One part of a family that was opposed 
to him would set themselves against 
those who believed in him. The wick- 
edness of men, and not the religion of 
the gospel, is the cause of this hostility. 
It is unnecessary to say that no prophecy 
has been more strikingly fulfilled; and 
it will continue to be fulfilled till all 
unite in obeying his commandments. 
Then his religion will produce universal 
peace. Comp. Notes on ver. 21. {[ But 
a sword. The sword is an instrument 
of death, and fo send a sword is the 
same as to produce hostility and war. 

37. He that loveth father or mother, &c. 
The meaning of this is clear. Christ , 
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and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law. 

36 And’ a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household. 

37 Hes that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me: and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me. 

38 And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me. 


J Ps.41.9. g 1.u.14.26. 


must be loved supremely, or he is not 
loved at all. If we are not willing to 
give up ail earthly possessions, and for- 
sake all earthly friends, and if we do 
not obey him rather than all others, we 
have no true attachment tohim. {| /s 
not worthy of me. Is not fit to be re- 
garded as a follower of me, or is not a 
Christian. 

88. And he that taketh not his cross, 
&c. When persons were condemned 
to be crucified, a part of the sentence 
was that they should carry the cross on 
which they were to die to the place of 
execution. Thus Christ carried his, till 
he fainted from fatigue and exhaustion. 
See Notes on Mat. xxvii. 31. The cross 
was usually composed of two rough 
beams of wood, united in the form of 
this figure, [. It was an instrument 
See Notes on ch. xxvii. 
31, 32. To carry it was burdensome, 
was disgraceful, was trying to the feel- 
ings, was an addition to the punishment. 
So to carry the cross is a figurative ex- 
pression, denoting that we must endure 
whatever is burdensome, or is trying, 
or is considered disgraceful, in following 
Christ. It consists simply in doing our 
duty, let the people of the world think 
of it or speak of it as they may. It 
does not consist in making trouble for 
ourselves, or doing things merely éo be 
opposed, it is doing just what is required 
of us in the Scriptures, let it produce 
whatever shame, disgrace, or pain it 
may. This every follower of Jesus is 
required to do. 

39. He that findeth his life, &c. The 
word /zfe in this passage is used evidently 
in two senses. The meaning may be 
expressed thus: He that is anxious to 
save his temporal life, or his comfort 
and security here, shall lose eternal life, 
or shall fail of heaven. He that is 
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29 He* that findeth his life, 
shall lose it: and he that loseth 
his life for my sake, shall find it. 

40 He‘ that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiveth 
me, receiveth him that sent me. 

41 He* that receiveth a prophet 
in the name of a prophet, shall re- 
ceive a prophet’s reward; and he 


h ch.16.25. #ch.18.5; 25.40,45; Jn.19.44. 
k1 Ki.17.10; He.6.10. 


willing to risk or lose his comfort and 
life here for my sake, shall find life 
everlasting, or shall be saved. The 
manner of speaking is similar to that 
where he said, ‘‘Let the dead bury 
their dead.” See Notes on Mat. viii. 22. 

40-42. He that receiveth you, &c. 
In all these three illustrations Christ 
meant to teach substantially the same 
thing—that he that would entertain 
kindly or treat with hospitality himself, 
his disciples, a prophet, or a righteous 
man, would show that he approved their 
character, and should not fail of proper 
reward. To receive in the name of a 
prophet is to receive as a prophet; to 
do proper honour to his character, and 
to evince attachment to the cause in 
which he was engaged. 

42. These little ones. By these little ones 
are clearly meant his disciples. They 
are called little ones to denote their 
want of wealth, rank, learning, and 
whatever the world calls great. They 
were /zit/e in the estimation of the world 
and in their own estimation. They were 
learners, not yet teachers; and they made 
no pretensions to what attracts the ad- 
miration of mankind. {J A cup of cold 
water only. Few would refuse a cup of 
cold water to any man, if thirsty and 
weary, and yet not all men would give 
it to such a one because he was a Chris- 
tian, or to express attachment to the 
Lord Jesus. In bestowing it on a man 
because he was a Christian, he would 
show love to the Saviour himself; in the 
other case he would give it from mere 
sympathy or kindness, evincing no re- 
gard for the Christian, the Christian’s 
Master, or his cause. In one case he 
would show that he loved the cause of 
religion; in the other, not. 


REMARKS. 


Ist. From the narrative in this chap- 
ter, in connection with that in Luke, 
we are permitted to see the Saviour's 
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that receiveth a righteous man 
in the name of a righteous man, 
shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward. 

42 And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones 
a cup of cold water only in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 


habits in regard to prayer. An impor- 
tant event was before him; an event on 
which, humanly speaking, depended the 
whole success of his religion—the choice 
of those who should be his messengers 
to mankind. He felt its importance; 
and even the Son of God sought the 
place of prayer, and during the night- 
watches asked the direction of his 
Father. His example shows that we, 
in t and trying circumstances, 
should seek particularly the direction 
of God. 

2d. We see the benevolence of the 
gospel, ver. 7, 8. The apostles were 
to confer the highest favours on man- 
kind without reward. Like air, and 
sunbeams, and water—gifts.of God— 
they are without price. The poor are 
welcome; the rich, unaided by their 
wealth, are welcome also; the wide 
world may freely come and partake the 
rich blessings of the gospel of peace. 

3d. Ministers of the gospel, and all 
the followers of Jesus, should depend 
on the providence of God for support 
and the supply of their wants, ver. 
9,10. He sent his apostles into a cold, 
unfriendly world, and he took care of 
them. So none that trust him shall 
want. The righteous shall not be for- 
saken. The God who has in his hand 
all the pearls of the ocean, the gold in 
the heart of the earth, and the cattle 
on a thousand hills, and that feeds the 
raven when it cries, will hear the cries 
of his children and supply their wants. 

4th. We see the duty of treating 
kindly the messengers of salvation, 
ver. 11-13. Christ expected that in 
every city and town they would find 
some who would welcome them. He 


| promised the reward of a prophet to 


those who should receive a prophet, 
and assured those of his favour who 
had nothing better to bestow than even 
acup of cold water. The ministers of 
religion are sent to benefit the world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had made an end of 
commanding his twelve disciples, 
he departed thence, to teach and 
to preach in their cities. 


It is but right that 7 that world they 
should be kindly received, and that 
their wants should be supplied. 

5th. The guilt of rejecting the gospel, 
ver. 14, 15. It is not a small matter 
to reject an offer of heaven. A palace, 
a throne, a rich earthly inheritance, 
might be rejected, and, compared with 
rejecting the gospel, it would be a trifle. 
But life eternal is not like thrones, and 
gold, and palaces. This lost, all is lost. 
The gospel rejected, all is gone. Nor 
hope nor happiness awaits him that 
hath spurned this offer. God requires 
every one to believe the gospel; and 
woe, woe, a greater woe than befell 
guilty Sodom and Gomorrah, to him 
who rejects it. 

6th. Judgment will certainly overtake 
the guilty, ver. 15. It fell on Sodom, 
and it will fall on all transgressors. 
None shall escape. Damnation may 
slumber long over the wicked, and they 
may long mock the God of truth, but 
in due time their feet will slide, and 
the whole creation shall not be able to 
save them from woe. How dangerous, 
how awful is the condition of an impeni- 
tent sinner ! 

7th. We are to take proper care of 
our lives, ver. 23. The apostles were 
to flee from danger, when they could 
do it without denying their Lord. So 
are we. He that throws away his life 
when it might have been, and ought 
to have been preserved, is a self-mur- 
derer. He that exposes himself when 
duty does not require it, and whose 
life pays the forfeit, goes before God 
“rushing unbidden into his Maker’s 
presence,” nor can he be held guiltless. 

8th. We are to persevere in our duty 
through all trials, ver. 23. Neither the 
world, nor pain, nor poverty, nor per- 
secution, nor death is to appal us. He 
that endures to the end shall be saved. 
We have but one thing to do—to do 
the will of God, to be Christians every- 
where, and to leave the event with him. 

9th. God exercises a particular pro- 
vidence, ver. 29, 30. e watches the 
falling sparrow, numbers the hairs of 
the head, and for the same reason he 
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2 Now? when John had heard 
in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, 

3 And said unto him, Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look 
for another? 

a Lu.7.18,kc. 


presides over all other things. The Lord 
reigneth, says the Psalmist, let the 
earth rejoice, Ps. xevii. 1. 

10th. The duty of making a profes- 
sion of religion, ver. 32, 33. It must 
be done in a proper way, or Christ will 
disown us in the day of judgment. It 
is impossible to neglect it, and have 
evidence of piety. If ashamed of him, 
he will be ashamed of us. 

1lth. Religion is easy, and easily 
tested, ver. 40-42. What more easy 
than to give a cup of water to a stran- 
ger, and what more easy than to know 
from what motive we do it! Yet how 
many are there who, while they would 
do the thing, would yet lose eternal life 
rather than do it with a view of honour- 
ing Christ or showing attachment to 
him! How dreadful is the opposition 
of the human heart to religion! How 
amazing that man will not do the slight- 
est act to secure an interest in the king- 
dom of God ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. And tt came to pass, &c. The direc- 
tions to the apostles were given in the 
vicinity of Capernaum. The Saviour 
went from thence to preach in their 
cities; that is, in the cities in the vici- 
nity of Capernaum, or in Galilee. He 
did not yet go into Judea. 

2. The account contained in this 
chapter of Matthew, to the 19th verse, 
is found, with no material variation, in 
Lu. vii. 18-35. John was in prison. 
Herod had thrown him into confine- 
ment on account of his faithfulness in 
reproving him for marrying his brother 
Philip’s wife. See Mat. xiv. 3, 4. 

It is not certainly known why John 
sent to Jesus. It might have been to 
satisfy his disciples that he was the 
Messiah; or he might have been desir- 
ous of ascertaining for himself whether 
this person, of whom he heard so much, 
was the same one whom he had baptized, 
and whom he knew to be the Messiah. 
See Jn. i. 29. 

8. Art thou he that should come? That 
is, Art thou the Messiah, or the Christ? 
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4 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and 
see : 

5 The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, aud the deaf hear, the 


The Jews expected a Saviour. His 
coming had been long foretold, Ge. 
xlix. 10; Is. ix. 1-6; xi. 1-5; xxxv. 4-6; 
liii.; Da. ix. 24-27. See also Jn. vi. 14. 
Comp. De. xviii. 18, 19. In common 
language, therefore, he was familiarly 
described as he that was to come. Luke 
adds here (ch. vii. 21), that at the time 
when the messengers came to him, 
Jesus ‘‘cured many of their infirmities, 
and plagues, and of evil spirits.” An 
answer was therefore ready to the in- 
quiries of John. 

4,5. Go and show John ugain, &e. 
Jesus referred them for an answer to 
these miracles. They were proof that 
he was the Messiah. . Prophets had in- 
deed wrought miracles, but no prophet 
had wrought so many, or any so im- 
portant. Jesus, moreover, wrought 
them ix his own name and by his own 
power. Prophets had done it by the 
power of God. Jesus, therefore, per- 
formed the works which none but the 
Messiah could do, and John might easily 
infer that he was the Christ. { The 
poor have the gospel preached to them. It 
was predicted of the Messiah that he 
would preach good tidings to the-meek 
(Is. lxi. 1); or, as it is rendered in the 
New Testament, ‘“‘He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor,” 
Lu. iv. 18. By this, therefore, also, 
John might infer that he was truly the 
Messiah. It adds to the force of this 
testimony that the poor have always 
been overlooked by Pharisees and philo- 
sophers, No sect of philosophers had 
condescended to notice them before 
Christ, and no system of religion had 
attempted to instruct them before the 
Christian religion. In all other schemes 
the poor have been passed by as un- 
worthy of notice. 

6. And blessed is he, &c. The word 
Hoe means a sfumbling-block. See 

otes on Mat. v. 29. This verse might 
be rendered, “ Happy is he to whom I 
shall not prove a stumbling - block.” 
That is, happy is he who shall not take 
offence at my poverty and lowliness of 
life, so as to reject me and my doctrine. 


MATTHEW. 
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dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them. 

6 And blessed is 4e, whosoever 
shall not *be offended in me. 

7 And as they departed, Jesus 
began to say unto the multitudes 
concerning John, ‘What went ye 

5 Is.8.14,15; 2 Co.1.22,93; 1 Pe.3.8.  ¢ Lu.7.24-80. 


Happy is he who can, notwithstanding 
that poverty and obscurity, see the 
evidence that I am the Messiah, and 
follow me. It is not improbable that 
John wished Jesus publicly to proclaim 
himself as the Christ, instead of seeking 
retirement. Jesus replied that he guve 
sufficient evidence of that by his works; 
that a man might discover it if he chose; 
and that he was blessed or happy who 
should appreciate that evidence and 
embrace him as the Christ, in spite of 
his humble manner of life. 

7. And as they departed, &. Jesus 
took occasion, from the inquiries made 
by John’s disciples, to instruct the 
people respecting the true character 
of John. Multitudes had gone out to 
hear him when he preached in the 
desert (Mat. iii.), and it is probable 
that many had been attracted by the 
novelty of his appearance or doctrines, 
or had gone simply to see and hear a 
man of singular habits and opinions. 
Probably many who followed Christ had 
been of that number. He took occasion, 
therefore, by some striking questions, 
to examine the motives by which they 
had been drawn to his ministry. {A 
reed shaken with the wind? The region 
of country in which John preached, be- 
ing overflowed annually by the Jordan, 
produced great quantities of reeds or 
canes, of a light fragile nature, easily 
shaken by the wind. They were there- 
fore an image of a light, changing, in- 
constant man. John’s sending to Christ 
to inquire his character might have led 
some to suppose that he was changing 
and inconstant, like a reed. He had 
once acknowledged him to be the Mes- 
sigh, and now, being in prison and send- 
ing to him to inquire into the fact, they 
might have supposed he had no firmness 
or fixed principles, Jesus, by asking 
this question, declared that, notwith- 
standing this appearance, this was not 
the character of John. 

8. Clothed in soft raiment. The kind 
of raiment here denoted was the light, 
thin clothing worn by effeminate per- 
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out into the wilderness to see? 4a! senger before thy face, which shall 
reed shaken with the wind? | prepare thy way before thee. 

8 But what went ye out forto; 11 VerilyI sayuntoyou,/ Among 
see? a man clothed in soft rai-|them that are born of women 
ment? Behold, they that wear!there hath not risen a greater 
soft clothing are in kings’ houses. | than John the Baptist: notwith- 

9 But what went ye out for to| standing, *he that is least in the 
see? a prophet yea, I say unto|kingdom of heaven is greater 
you, and more than a prophet. _than he. 

10 For this is Ae of whom it is} 12 And from the days of John 
written, “Behold, I send my mes- | the Baptist until now the kingdom 

d Ep.4.14; Ja.1.6 — ¢ 1e.40.3; Mal.3.1; Lu.1.76. S Jn.5.35. g J0.1.15,273 3.30. 


sons. It was made commonly of fine | This is an emphatic way of saying that 
linen, and was worn chietly for orna- | there had never been a greater man than 
ment. Christ asks them whether they | John. See Job xiv. 1. J He that is 
were attracted by anything like that. | /eust in the kingdom of heaven ts greater 
He says that the desert was not the| than #e. ‘The phrase ‘‘kingdom of 
place to expect it. In the palaces of | heaven” is used in many senses. See 
kings, in the court of Herod, it might | Notes on Mat. iii. 2. It here probably 
be expected, but not in the place where | means, in preaching the kingdom of 
John was. This kind of clothing was | God, or the gospel. It could hardly be 
an emblem of riches, splendour, effemi- | affirmed of the obscurest and most 
nacy, feebleness of character. He meant | ignorant Christian that he had clearer 
to say that John was a man of a differ- | views than Isaiah or J ohn; but of the 
ent stamp—coarse in his exterior, hardy | apostles of the Saviour, of the first 
in his character, firm in his virtue, fitted | preachers who were with him and who 
to endure trials and privations, and | heard his instructions, it might be said 
thus qualified to be the forerunner of | that they had more correct apprehen- 
the toiling and suffering Messiah. sions than any of the ancient prophets, 
9. A prophet? He next asks whether ; or than John. 
they went to see a prophet. They had| 12. And from the days of John, kc. 
regarded him as such, and Jesus tells | That is, from the days when J ohn be- 
them that in this their apprehensions | gan to preach. It is not known how 
of him were correct. {J More than a| long this was, but it was not probably 
prophet. Sustaining a character more | more than a year. Our Saviour here 
elevated and sacred than the most dis-| simply states a fact. He says there 
tinguished of the ancient prophets. | was a great rush or a crowd pressing to 
Those had been regarded as the most | hear John. Multitudes went out to 
eminent of the prophets who had most | hear him, as if they were about to take 
clearly predicted the Messiah. Isaiah | the kingdom of heaven by force. See 
had been distinguished above all others | Mat. iii. 5. So, says he, it has con- 
for the sublimity of his writings, and | tinued. Since the singdom of heaven, or 
the clearness with which he had fore- | the gospel, has been preached, there has 
told the coming of Christ. Yet John| been a ssh to it. Men have been 
surpassed even him. He lived in the | earnest about it; they have come press- 
time of the Messiah himself. He pre- | izg to obtain the blessing, as if they 
dicted his coming with still more clear- | would take it by violence. There is 
ness. He was the instrument of intro- | allusion here to the manner in which 
ducing him to the nation. He was, | cities were taken. Besiegers pressed 
therefore, first among the prophets. upon them with violence and demolished 
10. For this is he, &c. The passage | the walls. With such earnestness and 
of Scripture here quoted is found in| violence, he says, men had pressed 
Mal. iii. 1. ‘The substance of it is con- | around him and John since they began 
tained also in Is. xl. 3. J Prepare thy | to preach. There is no allusion here to 
way. That is, to prepare the people; to | the manner in which individual sinners 
make them ready, by proper instruc- | seek salvation, but it isa simple record of 
tions, to receive the Messiah. the fact that multitudes had thronged 
11. Among them that are born of women. | around him and John to hear the gospel. 
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of heaven Jsuffereth violence, and 
the violent *take it by force. 

13 For all the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John. 

14 And if ye will receive zt, this 
is ‘Elias which was for to come. 

15 He* that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 

16 But! whereunto shall I liken 
this generation? It is like unto 

lor, ts gotten by force, and they that thrust men, 


¢ it, &c. A 1.16.16; Ep.6.11-13. 
t Mal.4.5; ch.17.12. k Ke.2.7,&c. U Lu.7.31. 


18. All the prophets, &c. It is meant 
by this verse that John introduced a 
new dispensation ; and that the old one, 
under which the prophets and the law 
of Moses were the guide, was closed 
when he preached that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. By the law is 
meant here the five books of Moses; b 
the prophets, the remainder of the books 
of the Old Testament. 

14. If ye will receive it. This is a 
mode of speaking implying that the 
doctrine which he was about to state 
was different from their common views ; 
that he was about to state something 
which varied from the common expec- 
tation, and which therefore they might 
be disposed to reject. | This 1s Hlias, 
&c. That is, Hiijah. Eliasis the Greek 
mode of writing the Hebrew word 
Elijah. An account of him is found in 
the first and second books of Kings. 
He was a distinguished prophet, and 
was taken up to heaven in a chariot of 
fire, 2 Ki. ii. 11. The prophet Malachi 
(ch. iv. 5, 6) predicted that Zlijah 
would be sent before the coming of the 
Messiah to prepare the way for him. 
By this was evidently meant, not that 
he should appear in person, but that 
one should appear with a striking re- 
semblance to him; or, as Luke (ch. i. 
17) expresses it, “in the spirit and 
seal of Elijah.” But the Jews un- 

erstood it differently. They supposed 
that Elijah would appear in person. 
They also supposed that Jeremiah and 
some other of the prophets would ap- 
pear also to usher in the promised 
Messiah and to grace his advent. See 
Mat. xvi. 14; xvii. 10; Jn. i. 21. This 
prevalent belief was the reason why he 
used the words if ye will receive it, im- 
plying that the affirmation that John 
was the promised Elijah was a doctrine 
contrary to their expectation. 


MATTHEW. 


[a.p. 31. 


children sitting in the markets, 
and calling unto their fellows, 

17 And saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented. 

18 oar J or came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking; and they sa 
"He hath a devil arene 

19 The Son of man came “eat- 

m ch.10.25; Jn.7.20. nch.9.10; Jn.2.2. 


15. He that hath ears, &c. This ex- 
premion is frequently used by Christ. 
t is a proverbial expression, implying 
that the highest attention should be 
given to what was spoken. The doc- 
trine about John he regarded as of 
the greatest importance. He among 
you, says he, that has the faculty of 
understanding this, or that will believe 
that this is the Elijah spoken of, let 


; him attend to it and remember it. 


16-19. But whereunto shall I liken, &c. 
Christ proceeds to reprove the inconsis- 
tency and fickleness of that age of men. 
He says they were like children—no- 
thing pleased them. He refers here to 
the plays or sports of children. Instru- 
mental music, or piping and dancing, 
were used in marriages and festivals as 
asign of joy. See Notes on Is. v. 11, 
12. Comp. Job xxi. 11; 2 Sa. vi. 14; 
Ju. xi. 34; Lu. xv. 25. Children imi- 
tate their parents and others, and act 
over in play what they see done by 
others. Among their childish sports, 
therefore, was probably an imitation of 
a wedding or festal occasion. We have 
seen also (Notes on Mat. ix. 23) that 
funerals were attended with mournful 
music, and lamentation, and howling. 
It is not improbable that children also, 
in play, imitated a mournful funeral 
procession. One part are represented 
as sullen and dissatisfied. They would 
not enter into the play: nothing pleased 
them. The others complained of it. 
We have, said they, taken all pains to 
please you. We have piped to you, 
have played lively tunes, and have en- 
gaged in cheerful sports, but you would 
not join with us; and then we have 
played different games, and imitated 
the mourning at funerals, and you are 
equally sullen; you have not lamented ; 
you have not Joined with us. Nothing 
pleases you. So, said Christ, is this 
generation of men. John came one 
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ing and drinking; and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a 
wine-bibber, a friend of °publicans 
and sinners. But ?wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children. 

20 Then’ began he to upbraid 
o Lu.15.2; 19.7. p Ps.92.5,6; Pr.17.24. g Lu.10.13,&¢. 


way, neither eating nor drinking, abstain- 
ing as a Nazarite, and you were not 
pleased with him. I, the Son of man, 
have come in a different manner, eating 
and drinking; not practising any aus- 
terity, but living like other men, and 
you are equally dissatisfied—nay, you 
are less pleased. You calumniate him, 
and abuse me for not doing the very 
thing which displeased you in John. 
Nothing pleases you. You are fickle, 
changeable, inconstant, and abusive. 
{ Markets. Places to sell provisions; 
places of concourse, where also children 
flocked together for play. {| We have 
piped. We have played on musical 
instruments. A pipe was a wind in- 
strument of music often used by shep- 
herds. {J Neither eating nor drinking. 
That is, abstaining from some kinds of 
food and wine, asa Nazarite. It does 


but that he was remarkable for abstin- 
ence. {f He hatha devil. He is actu- 
ated by a bad spirit. He is irregular, 
strange, and cannot be a good man. 
T The Son of man came eating and 
drinking. That is, living as others do; 
not practising austerity; and they ac- 
cuse him of being fond of excess, and 
seeking the society of the wicked. 
{ Gluttonous. One given to excessive 
eating. {J Wine-bibber. One who drinks 
much wine. Jesus undoubtedly lived 
according to the general customs of the 
people of his time. He did not affect 
singularity; he did not separate him- 
self as a Nazarite; he did not practise 
severe austerities. He ate that which 
was common and drank that which was 
common. As wine was a common 
article of beverage among the people, 
he drank it. It was the pure juice of 
the grape, and for anything that can 
be proved, it was without fermentation. 
In regard to the kind of wine which 
was used, see Notes on Jn. ii. 10. No 
one should plead the example, at any- 
rate, in favour of making use of the 
wines that are commonly used in this 
country—wines, many of which are 
manufactured here, and without a par- 
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the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because 
they repented not: 

21 Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 


; woe unto thee, *Bethsaida! for 


if the mighty works which were 


r J0.12.21. 


ticle of the pure juice of the grape, and 
most of which are mixed with noxious 
drugs to give them colour and flavour. 
TI Wisdom is justified of her children. 
The children of wisdom are the wise— 
those who understand. The Saviour 
means that though that generation of 
Pharisees and fault-finders did not ap- 
preciate the conduct of John and him- 
self, yet the wise, the candid—those 
who understood the reasons of their 
conduct—would approve of and do jus- 
tice to it. 

20. Then began he to upbraid, &c. 
That is, to reprove, to rebuke, to de- 
nounce heavy judgment. 

21. Chorazin and Bethsaida. These 
were towns not far from Capernaum, 
but the precise situation is unknown. 
See The Land and the Book (Thomson), 


| vol. ii. p. 8,9. Bethsaida means liter- 
not mean that he did not eat at all, | 


ally a house of hunting or of game, and 
it was probably situated on the banks 
of the Sea of Galilee, and supported it- 
self by hunting or fishing. It was the 
residence of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, 
Jn. i. 44, It was enlarged by Philip 
the Tetrarch, and called Julia, after the 
emperor’s daughter. { Tyre and Sidon. 
These were cities of Pheenicia, formerly 
very opulent, and distinguished for 
merchandise. They were situated on 
the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and were in the western part of Judea. 
They were therefore well known to the 
Jews. Tyre is frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament as being the place 
through which Solomon derived many 
of the materials for building the temple, 
2 Ch. ii. 11-16. It was also a place 
against which one of the most impor- 
tant and pointed prophecies of Isaiah 
was directed. See Notes on Is. xxiii. 
Comp. Eze. xxvi. 4-14. Both these 
cities were very ancient. Sidon was 
situated within the bounds of the tribe 
of Asher (Jos. xix. 28), but this tribe 
could never get possession of it, Ju. i. 
31. It was famous for its great trade 
and navigation. Its inhabitants were 
the first remarkable merchants in the 
world, and were much celebrated for 
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done in you had been done inj be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have| Sidon at the day of judgment 


repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. 
22 But I say unto you, ‘It shall 


8 ch.10.15. 


their luxury. In the time of our Savi- 
our it was probably a city of much 
splendour and extensive commerce. It 
is now called Seide, or Saide, and is far 
less populous and splendid than it was 
in the time of Christ. It was subdued 
successively by the Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, and Romans, the latter of whom 
deprived it of its freedom. 

Messrs. Fisk and King, American 
missionaries, passed through Sidon in 
the summer of 1823, and estimated the 
population, as others have estimated it, 
at 8000 or 10,000; but Mr. Goodell, 
another American missionary, took up 
his residence there in June, 1824, for 
the purpose of studying the Armenian 
language with a bishop of the Armenian 
Church who lives there, and of course 
had far better opportunities to know 
the statistics of the place. He tells us 
there are six Mohammedan mosques, a 
Jewish synagogue, a Maronite, Latin, 
and Greek church. Dr. Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, vol. i. p. 164) sup- 
poses that the population may now be 
about 10,000 — about 6800 Moslems, 
850 Greek Catholics, 750 Maronites, 
150 Greeks, and 300 Jews. It exports 
tobacco, oil, fruit, and silk, but the 
amount of exports is small. 

Tyre was situated about twenty miles 
south of Sidon. It was built partly on 
a small island about seventy paces from 
the shore, and partly on the mainland. 
It was a city of great extent and splen- 
dour, and extensive commerce. It 
abounded in luxury and wickedness. 
It was often besieged. It held out 
against Shalmaneser five years, and 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar after a 
siege of thirteen years. It was after- 
ward rebuilt, and was at length taken 
by Alexander the Great, after a most 
obstinate siege of five months. There 
are no signs now of the ancient city. 
It is the residence only of a few miser- 
able fishermen, and contains, amid the 
ruins of its former magnificence, only a 
few huts. Thus was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel: Thou shalt be built no 
more; though. thou be sought for, yet shalt 
thow never be found again (xxvi. 21). 


than for you. 
23 And thou, Capernaum, ‘which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 


t I8.14.13-15; La.2.1, 


For a description of Tyre as it was 
formerly and as it is now, see Notes 
on Is. xxiii. QJ J sackcloth and ashes, 
Sackcloth was a coarse cloth, like can- 
vas, used for the dress of the poor, 
and for the more common articles of 
domestic economy. It was worn also 
as a sign of mourning. The Jews also 
frequently threw ashes on their heads 
as expressive of grief, Job i. 21; ii. 12; 
Jer. vi. 26. The meaning is, that they 
would havo repented with expressions of 
deep sorrow. Like Nineveh, they would 
have seen their guilt and danger, and 
would have turned from their iniquities, 
Heathen cities would have received him 
better than the cities of the Jews, his 
native land. 

23. And thou, Capernaum. See Notes 
on Mat. iv. 13. J Which art exalted to 
heaven. This is an expression used to 
denote great privileges. He meant that 
they were peculiarly favoured with in- 
struction, The city was prosperous. 
It was signally favoured by its wealth. 
Most of all, it was signally favoured by 
the presence, the preaching, and the 
miracles of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Here he spent a large portion of his 
time in the early part of his ministry, 
and in Capernaum and its neighbour- 
hood he performed his chief miracles. 
T Shalt be brought down to hell. This 
does not mean that all the people would 
go to hell, but that the city which had 
flourished so prosperously would lose 
its prosperity, and occupy the lovwest 
place among cities. The word hell is 
used here, not to denote a place of 
punishment in the future world, but a 
state of desolation and destruction. It 
stands in contrast with the word heaven. 
As their being exalted to heaven did not 
mean that the people would all be saved 
or dwell in heaven, sotheir being brought 
down to fell refers to the desolation of 
the city. Their privileges, honours, 
wealth, &c., would be taken away, and 
they would sink as /ow among cities as 
they had been before exalted. This 
has been strictly fulfilled. In the wars 
between the Jews and the Romans, 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, &c., 
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brought down to hell: for if the 
mighty works which have been 
done in thee had been done in 
Sodom, it would have remained 
until this day. 

24 But I say unto you, “That it 
shall be more tolerable for the land 
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;*thou hast hid these things from 


the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. 

26 Even so, Father: for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 

27 All* things are delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no man 


of Sodom in the day of judgment | kuoweth the Son but the Father; 


than for thee. 

25 At” that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because 

t Ver.22. v Lu.10.21,&¢. 


were so completely desolated that it is 
difficult to determine their former situ- 
ation. See Notes on ch. iv. 13. It is 
not to be denied, also, that he threat- 
ened future punishment on those who 
rejected him. The truth inculcated is, 
that those who are peculiarly favoured 
will be punished accordingly if they 
abuse their privileges, [ /f the mighty 
works—had been done in Sodom. See 
Notes on Mat. x. 15. Sodom was de- 
stroyed on account of its great wicked- 
ness. Christ says if his miracles had 
been performed there, they would have 
repented, and consequently the city 
would not have been destroyed. As it 
was, it would be better for Sodom in 
the day of judgment than for Caper- 
naum, for its inhabitants would not 
be called to answer for the abuse of so 
great privileges. 

25, 26. From the wise and prudent. 
That is, from those who thought them- 
selves wise—?rise according to the world’s 
estimation of wisdom, 1 Co. i. 26, 27. 
Hast revealed them unto babes. To the 
poor, the ignorant, and the obscure; 
the teachable, the simple, the humble. 
By the wise and prudent here he had 
reference probably to the proud and 
haughty scribes and Pharisees in Caper- 
naum. They rejected his gospel, but 
it was the pleasure of God to reveal it 
to obscure and more humble men. The 
reason given, the only satisfactory rea- 
son, is, that it so seemed good in the 
sight of God. In this the Saviour ac- 
quiesced, saying, Even so, Father; and 
in the dealings of God it is fit that all 
should acquiesce. Such is the will of 
God is often the only explanation which 
can be offered in regard to the various 
events which happen to us on earth. 
Such is the will a God is the only ac- 
count which can be given of the reason 


Yneither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and ke to 
whomsvever the Son will reveal 
him. 


w Ps.8.2; Je.1.7,8; 1 


’ Zz ch.28.18; Lu.10 22; 
Jn.3.35; 17.2; 1 Co.15. 


Co.1.27. 
; y Jn,1.18; 1 Jn.5.20. 


97. 


of the dispensations of his grace. Our 
understanding is often confounded. We 
are unsuccessful in all our efforts at ex- 
planation. Our philosophy fails, and all 
that we can say is, ‘‘Even so, Father; 
for so it seems good to thee.” And this 
is enough. That Gop does a thing, is, 
after all, the best reason which we can 
have that it is right. It is a security 
that nothing wrong is done; and thoug 

now mysterious, yet light will hereafter 
shine upon it like the light of noonday. 
I have more certainty that a thing is 
right if I can say that I know such is 
the will of God, than I could have by 
depending on my own reason. In the 
one case I confide in the infallible and 
most perfect God; in the other I rely 
on the reason of a frail and erring man. 


'God never errs; but nothing is more 


common than for men to err. 

27. All things are delivered, &c. The 
same doctrine is clearly taught often in 
the New Testament. See Jn. iii. 35; 
vi. 46; x. 15; Col. i. 16,17. It means 
that Christ has control over all things 
for the good of his church; that the 
government of the universe is com- 
mitted to him as Mediator, that he 
may redeem his people and guide them 
to glory, Ep. i. 20-22. {| No man 
knoweth the Son. That is, such is the 
nature of the Son of God, such the 
mystery of the union between the divine 
and human nature, such his exalted 
character as divine, that no mortal can 
fully comprehend him. None but God 
fully knows him. Had he been a mere 
man, this language surely would not 
have been used of him. {] Vevher 
knoweth any man the Father, &c. In the 
original this is, neither knoweth any one 
the Father except the Son. That is, 
no man or angel clearly and fully com- 
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28 Come unto me, tall ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, 
and @learn of me; for I am meek 

2 18.53.2,3. @ Phi.2.5-8; 1 Pe.2.91. 


prehends the character of the infinite 
God; none but the Son—the Lord Jesus 
—and he to whom he makes him known, 
have any just apprehensions of his being 
and perfections. 

28. All ye that labour and are heavy 
laden. The Saviour here, perhaps, refers 
primarily to the Jews, who groaned 
under the weight of their ceremonial 
laws and the traditions of the elders, 
Ac. xv. 10. He tells them that by com- 
ing to him, and embracing the new sys- 
tem of religion, they would be freed 
from these burdensome rites and cere- 
monies. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that he meant here chiefly to ad- 
dress the poor, lost, ruined sinner: the 
man burdened with a consciousness of 
his transgressions, trembling at his dan- 
ger, and seeking deliverance. For such 
there is relief. Christ tells them to 
come to him, to believe in him, and to 
trust him, and him only, for salvation. 
Doing this, he will give them rest—rest 
from their sins, from the alarms of con- 
science, from the terrors of the law, and 
from the fears of eternal death. 

29. Take my yoke. This is a figure 
taken from the use of oxen, and hence 
signifying to labour for one, or in the 
service of anyone. The yoke is used in 
the Bible as an emblem (1.) of bondage 
or slavery, Le. xxvi. 13; De. xxviii. 38. 
(2.) Of afflictions or crosses, La. iii. 27. 
(3.) Of the punishment of sin, La. i. 14. 
(4.) Of the commandments of God. (5.)} 
Of legal ceremonies, Ac. xv. 10; Ga. v. 
1. It refers here to the religion of the 
Redeemer; and the idea is, that they 
should embrace his system of religion 
and obey him. All virtue and all reli- 
gion imply restraint—the restraint of 
our bad passions and inclinations—and 
subjection to laws; and the Saviour 
here means to say that the restraints 
and laws of his religion are mild, and 
gentle, and easy. Let anyone compare 
them with the burdensome and expen- 
sive ceremonies of the Jews (see Ac. xv. 
10), or with the religious rites of the 
heathen everywhere, or with the re- 
quirements of the Popish system, and 
he will see how true it is that Ais yoke 
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and 4lowly in heart: and ‘ye shall 
find rest unto your souls, 

30 For* my yoke 7s easy, and 
my burden is light. 


b Zec.9.9. cJe.6.16. @1Jn.5.3. 


iseasy. And let his laws and require- 
ments be compared with the laws which 
sin imposes on its votaries—the laws of 
fashion, and honour, and sensuality— 
and he will feel that religion is ‘‘free- 
dom,” Jn. viii. 36. ‘‘He is a freeman 
whom the truth makes free, and all are 
slaves besides.” It is easter to be a 
Christian than a sinner; and of all the 
okes ever imposed on men, that of the 
deemer is the lightest. { For Iam 
meek, &c. See Notes on Mat. v. 5. 
This was eminently Christ’s personal 
character. But this is not its meaning 
here. He is giving a reason why they 
should embrace his religion. That was, 
that he was not harsh, overbearing, and 
oppressive, like the Pharisees, but meek, 
mild, and gentle in his government. 
His laws were reasonable and tender, 
and it would be easy to obey him. 

30. My yoke is easy, &c. That is, the 
services that I shall require are easily 
rendered. They are not burdensome, 
like all other systems of religion. So 
the Christian always finds thant, In 
coming to him there is @ peace which 
passeth all understanding; in believin, 
in him, joy; in following him throug 
evil and good report, a comfort which the 
world giveth not; in bearing trials and 
in persecution, the hope of glory; and in 
keeping his commandments, great re- 
ward. 

REMARKS. 

Ist. A spirit of inquiry about the per- 
son and works of Christ is peculiarly 
proper, ver. 2, 38. John was solicitous 
to ascertain his true character, and 
nothing is of more importance for all 
than to understand his true character. 
On him depends all the hope that man 
has of happiness beyond the grave. He 
saves, or man must perish. He will 
save, or we must die for ever. With 
what earnestness, therefore, should the 
old and the young inquire into his char- 
acter. Our eternal all demands it; and 
while thts is delayed, we are endanger- 
ing our everlasting felicity. 

2d. Clear proof has been furnished 
that Jesus is the Christ and can save 
us, ver. 4, 5. If his miracles did not 
prove that he came from God, nothing 
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can prove it. If he could open the eyes 
of the blind, then he can enlighten the 
sinner; if he could unstop the ears of 
the deaf, then he can cause us to hear 
and live; if he could heal the sick, and 
make the lame walk, then he can heal 
our spiritual maladies, and make us 
walk in the way of life; if he could raise 
the dead, then he can raise those dead 
in sin, and breathe into us the breath 
of eternal life. 1f he was willing to do 
all this for the body which is soon to 
perish, then he will be much more will- 
ing to do it for the soul, that never dies. 
Then the poor, lost sinner may come 
and live. 

3d. We see in this chapter Christ’s 
manner of praising or complimenting 
men, ver. 7-15. He gave, in no mea- 
sured terms, his exalted opinion of 
John—gave him praise which had been 
bestowed on no other mortal—ranked 
him far above the purest and sublimest 
of the prophets. But this was not done 
in the presence of John, nor was it done 
in the presence of those who would inform 
John of it. It was when the disciples 
of John had “departed,” and his com- 
mendation of John was spoken to ‘‘the 
multitude,” ver. 7. He waited till his 
disciples were gone, a wha lobo 
doubtless, that they would be likely to 
report what he said in praise of their 
master, and then expressed his high 
opinion of his character. ‘The practice 
of the world is to praise others to their 
faces, or in the presence of those who 
will be sure to inform them of it, and to 
speak evil of them when absent. Jesus 
delivered his unfavourable opinions of 
others to the men themselves; their ex- 
cellences he took pains to commend 
where they would not be likely to hear 
of them. He did good to both, and in 
both prevented the existence of pride. 

4th. The wicked take much pains, 
and are often fickle and inconsistent, 
for the sake of abusing and calumniating 
religious men, ver. 18, 19. They found 
much fault with the Saviour for doing 
the very same thing which they blamed 
John for not doing. So it is commonly 
with men who slander professors of re- 
ligion. They risk their own characters, 
to prove that others are hypocrites or 
sinners. The object is not truth, but 
calumny and opposition to religion; and 
hitherto no means have been too base or 
too wicked to pour contempt on the fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

5th. The purest characters may expect 

he shaft of calumny and malice, and 
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often in proportion to their purity, ver. 
19. Even the Saviour of the world was 
accused of being intemperate and a 
glutton, If the only perfectly pure 
being that ever trod the earth was thus 
accused, let not his followers think that 
any strange thing has happened to them 
if they are falsely accused. 

6th. Judgments will overtake guilty 
men, and cities, and nations, ver. 21, 22. 
They fell on Sodom, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Capernaum. They may long linger; but 
in due time the hand of God will fall on 
the wicked, and they will die—for ever 


e. 
7th. The wicked will suffer in propor- 
tion to their privileges, ver, 28, 24. So 
it was with Capernaum. And if they 
of ancient days suffered thus; if more 
tremendous judgments fell on them 
than even on guilty Sodom, what shall 
be the doom of those who go down to 
hell from this day of light? The Saviour 
was indeed there a few days; he worked a 
few miracles; but they had not, as we 
have, all his instructions; they had not 
Sabbath-schools, and Bible-classes, and 
the stated preaching of the gospel, nor 
was the world blessed then, as now, 
with extensive and powerful revivals of 
religion. How awful must be the doom 
of those who are educated in the ways 
of religion—-who are instructed from 
Sabbath to Sabbath—who grow up amid 
the means of grace—and then are lost ! 

8th. The poor and needy; the weary 
and heavy-laden; the soul sick of sin 
and of the world; the sinner conscious 
of guilt and afraid to die, may come to 
Jesus Christ and live, ver. 28-30. The 
invitation is wide as the world. The 
child and the old man may seek and 
find salvation at the feet of the same 
Saviour. No child is too young; no 
man is too old; no one is too great a 
sinner. Christ is full of mercy, and all 
who come shall find peace. how 
should we, in this sinful and miserable 
world, borne down with sin, and ex- 
posed each moment to death —how 
should we come and find the peace 


| which he has promised to all, and take 


the yoke which all have found to be 
light! 
CHAPTER XII. 


1-8. The account contained in these 
verses is also recorded in Mar. ii. 23- 
28, and Lu. vi. 1-5. 

1. At that time. Luke (chap. vi._1) 
fixes the time more particularly. He 
says that it was the second Sabbath after 
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A’ that time ¢Jesus went on 
the Sabbath day through the 
corn; and his disciples were an 
hungered, and began to *pluck the 
ears of corn, and to eat. 


2 But when the Pharisees saw 2, | 


they said unto him, Behold, thy 
disciples do that which is ‘not law- 
ful to do upon the Sabbath day. 


a Mar.2.93,&c¢.; Lu.6.1,éc. b De.23.25. ¢ Ex.31.15. 


the first. To understand this, it is pro- 
per to remark that the Pussover was 
observed during the month Adib, or 
Nisan, answering to the latter part of 
March and the first of April. The feast 
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{| 3 But he said unto them, Have 
| ye not read ¢what David did when 

he was an hungered, and they that 
were with him; 

4 How he entered into the house 
of God, and did eat ¢*the shew- 
bread, which was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, “but only for the 
priests? 

d1 $021.6. 


¢Ex.25.30,  f Ex.29 32,33. 


2. Upon the Sabbath day. The Phari- 
sees, doubtless desirous of finding fault 
with Christ, said that in plucking the 
grain on the Sabbath day they had vio- 
lated the commandment. Moses had 


was held seven days, commencing on| commanded the Hebrews to abstain 
the fourteenth day of the month (Ex. ; from all servile work on the Sabbath, 
xii. 1-28; xxiii. 15), on the second day . Ex. xx. 10; xxxv. 2, 3; Nu. xv. 32-36. 
of the paschal week. The law required | On any other day this would have been 


that a sheaf of burley should be offered 
up as the first-fruits of the harvest, Le. 
xxiii, 10,11. From this day was reck- 
oned seven weeks to the feast of Pente- 
cost (Le. xxiii. 15, 16), called also the 
feast of weeks (De. xvi. 10), and the 
feast of the harvest, Ex. xxiii. 16. This 
second day in the feast of the Passover, 
or of unleavened bread, was the begin- 
ning, therefore, from which they reck- 
oned toward the Pentecost. The Sab- 
bath in the week following would be 
the second Sabbath after this first one in 
the reckoning, and this was doubtless 
the time mentioned when Christ went 
through the fields. It should be farther 
mentioned, that in Judea the barley 
harvest commences about the beginning 
of May, and both that and the wheat 
harvest are over by the twentieth. Bar- 
ley is in full ear in the beginning of 
April. There is no improbability, there- 
fore, in this narrative on account of the 
season of the year. This feast was 
always held at Jerusalem. {J Through 
the corn, Through the barley, or wheut. 
The word corn, as used in our transla- 
tion of the Bible, has no reference to 
maize, or Indian corn, as it has with us. 
Indian corn was unknown till the dis- 
covery of America, and it is scarcely 
probable that the translators knew any- 
thing of it. The word was applied, as 
it is still in England, to wheat, rye, 
oats, and barley. This explains the cir- 
cumstance that they rubbed it in their 
hands (Lu. vi. 1) to separate the grain 
from the chaff. 


' clearly lawful, for it was permitted, 
De. xxiii. 25. 

8. But he said unto them, &c. To vin- 
dicate his disciples, he referred them to 
a similar case, recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, and therefore one with which 
they ought to have been acquainted. 
This was the case of David. The law 
commanded that twelve loaves of bread 
should be laid on the table in the holy 
place in the tabernacle, to remain a 
week, and then to be eaten by the 
priests only. Their place was then sup- 
plied by fresh bread. This was called 
the shkew-bread, Le. xxiv. 5-9. David, 
fleeing before Saul, weary and hungry, 
had come to Ahimelech the priest; had 
found only this bread; had asked it of 
him, and had eaten it contrary to the 
letter of the law, 1 Sa. xxi. 1-7. David, 
among the Jews, had high authority. 
This act had passed uncondemned. It 
proved that in cases of necessity the laws 
did not bind a man—a principle which 
all laws admit. So the zecessity of the 
disciples justified them in doing on the 
Sabbath what would have bcen other- 
wise unlawful. 

4, 5. How he entered into the house of 
God. That is, the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple not being then built. J Have ye not 
vead in the law? In the law, or in the 
books of Moses. {J Profane the Sabbath. 
He referred them to the conduct of the 
priests also. On the Sabbath days they 
were engaged, as well as on other days, 
in killing beasts for sacrifice, Nu. xxviii. 
9, 10. Two lambs were killed on the 
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5 Or have ye not read in sthe 
law how that on the Sabbath days 
the* priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath, and are blameless? 

6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is ‘one greater than the 
temple. 

7 But if ye had known what; 
this meaneth, *I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

8 For the Son of man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath day. 


g Nu.28.9. hk Jn.7.22,23. 
22 Ch.6.18; Mal.3.1; ch.93.17-21. k ¥10.6.6. 


Sabbath, in addition to the daily sacri- 
fice. The priests must be engaged in 
slaying them, and making fires to burn 
them in sacrifice, whereas to kindle a 
fire was expressly forbidden the Jews 
on the Sabbath, Ex. xxxv. 3. They 
did that which, for other persons to do, 
would have been profuning the Sab- 
bath. Yet they were blameless. They 
did what was necessary and commanded. 
This was done in the very temple, too, 
the place of holiness, where the law 
should be most strictly observed. 

6, 7. Ono greater than the temple. 
Here the Saviour refers to himself, and 
to his own dignity and power. ‘‘I have 
power over the laws; I can grant to 
my disciples a dispensation from those 
laws. An act which J command or 
permit them to do is therefore right.” 
‘his proves that he was divine. None 
but God can authorize men to do a 
thing contrary to the divine laws. He 
refers them again (ver. 7) to @ passage 
he had before quoted (See Notes on Mat. 
ix. 13), showing that God preferred acts 
of righteousness, rather than a precise 
observance of a ceremonial law. 

Mark adds (ii. 27) ‘‘ the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” That is, the Sabbath was 
intended for the welfare of man; it was 
designed to promote his happiness, and 
not to produce misery by harsh, unfeel- 
ing requirements. It is not to be so 
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9 And! when he was departed 
thence, he went into their syna- 
gogue: 

10 And, behold, there was a man 
which had his hand withered. 
Aud they asked him, saying, {fs 
it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
days? that they might accuse him. 

11 And he said unto them, What 
man shall there be among you that 
shall have one sheep, and “if it fall 
into a pit on the Sabbath day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift 7 
out? — 


IMar.3i1,&c¢.; Lu664c. wm Tu1.3. 2 De224 


made for kim. The laws are to be in- 
terpreted favourably to his real wants 
and comforts. This authorizes works 
only of real necessity, not of imaginary 
wants, or amusements, or common busi- 
ness and worldly employments. 

8. ov the Son of man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath day. To crown all, Christ 
says that he was Lord of the Sabbath. 
He had a right to direct the manner of 
its observance—undoubted proof that 
he is divine. 

9-13. The account contained in these 
verses is recorded also in Mar. iii. 1-5, 
and Lu. vi. 6-10. 

10..A man which had his hand withered. 
This was probably one form of the palsy. 
See Notes on Mat. iv. 24. 

Mark and Luke have mentioned some 
circumstances omitted by Matthew. 
They say that Jesus first addressed the 
man, and told him to stand forth in the 
midst. He then addressed the people. 
He asked them if it was lawful to do 


good on the Sabbath day. This was ad- 


mitted by all their teachers, and it 
could not be denied. They were there- 
fore silent. He then appealed to them, 
and drew an argument from their own 
conduct. A man that had a sheep that 
should fall into a pit on the Sabbath 
day would exercise the common offices 
of humanity and draw it out. If it was 
lawful to save the life of a sheep, was it 
not proper to save the life of a man ? 


interpreted as to produce suffering by , By a reference to their own conduct he 


making the necessary supply of wants | 
unlawful. Man was not made for the 
Sabbath.. Man was created first, and 
then the Sabbath was appointed for his : 
happiness, Ge. ii. 1-3. His necessities, 
his veal comforts and wants, are not to; 
be made to bend to that which was | 


silenced them. 

Mark adds that he looked on them 
with anger—that is, with strong disap- 
probation of their conduct. Their envy 


| and malignity excited feelings of holy 


indignation. See Notes on Mar. iii. 5. 
12. How much, then, is a man better 
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12 How much, then, is a man 
better than a sheep? Wherefore 
it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And 


than a sheep? Of more consequence or 
value. If you would show an act of 
kindness to a brute beast on the Sab- 
bath, how much more important is it to 
evince similar kindness to one made in 
the image of God! { Zt is lawful to do 
well on the Sabbath days. This was 
universally allowed by the Jews in the 
abstract; and Jesus only showed them 
that the principle on which they acted 
in other things applied with more force 
to the case before him, and that the 
act which he was about to perform was, 
by their own confession, lawful. 

13. Then saith he to the man, Stretch 
forth thine hand. This was a remark- 
able commandment. The man might 
have said that he had no strength— 
that it was a thing which he could not 
do. Yet, being commanded, it was his 
duty to obey. He did so, and was 
healed. So the sinner. It is his duty 
to obey whatever God commands. He 
will give strength to those who endea- 
vour to do his will. It is not right to 
plead, when God commands us to do a 
thing, that we have no strength. He 
will give us strength, if there is a dis- 
position to obey. At the same time, 
however, this passage should not be 
applied to the sinner as if it proved 
that he has no more strength or ability 
than the man who had the withered 
hand. It proves no such thing: it has 
no reference to any such case. It may 
be used to prove that man should in- 
stanily obey the commands of God, with- 
out pausing to examine the question 
about his ability, and especially without 
saying that he can do nothing. What 
would the Saviour have said to this man 
if he had objected that he could not 
stretch out his hand? Jt was restored 
whole. Christ had before claimed divine 
authority and power (ver. 6-9), he now 
showed that he possessed it. By his on 
power he healed him, thus evincing by 
a miracle that his claim of being Lord 
of the Sabbath was well founded. 

These two cases determine what may 
be done on the Sabbath. The one was 
a case of necessity, the other of mercy. 
The example of the Saviour, and his 
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he stretched ¢¢ forth; and it was 
restored whole, like as the other. 

14 Then the Pharisees went out, 
and held a council against him, 
how they might destroy him. 


15 But when Jesus knew 2, he 
1 or, took counsel. 


explanations, show that these are a part 
of the proper duties of that holy day. 
Beyond an honest and conscientious dis- 
charge of these two duties, men may 
not devote the Sabbath to any secular 
purpose. If they do, they do it at their 
perl. They go beyond what dis author- 
ity authorizes them to do. They do 
what ke claimed the special right of 
doing, as being Lord of the Sabbath. 
They usurp Ais place, and act and legis- 
late where God only has a right to act 
and legislate. Men may as well trample 
down any other law of the Bible as that 
respecting the Sabbath. 

14-21. This account is found also in 
Mar. iii. 6-12. 

14. The Pharisees—held a council, &e. 
Mark adds that the Herodians also took 
a part in this plot. They were probably 
a political party attached firmly to 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
tetrarch of Galilee. He was the same 
man who had imprisoned and beheaded 
John the Baptist, and to whom the 
Saviour, when arraigned, was sent by 
Pilate. See Notes on Lu. iii. 1. He 
was under Roman authority, and was a 
strong advocate of Roman power. All 
the friends of the family of Herod were 
opposed to Christ, and ever ready to 
join any plot against his life. They 
remembered, doubtless, the attempts 
of Herod the Great against him when 
he was the habe of Bethelem, and they 
were stung with the memory of the 
escape of Jesus from his bloody hands. 
The attempt against him now, on the 
part of the Pharisees, was the effect of 
envy. They hated his popularity, they 
were losing their influence, and they 
therefore resolved to take him out of 
the way. ” 

15. But when Jesus knew it, he withdrew 
himself, &e. He knew of the plot which 
they had formed against his life; but 
his hour was not yet come, and he 
therefore sought security. By remain- 
ing, his presence would only have pro- 
voked them farther and endangered'his 
own life. He acted, therefore, the part 
of prudence and withdrew. Comp. 
Notes on Mat. x. 23. 
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withdrew himself from thence:| have chosen; my beloved, in whom 


and great multitudes followed 
him, and he healed them all; 

16 And charged them that they 
should not make him known: 

17 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, 

18 Behold? my servant, whom I 

o Is.42.1. 


Mark adds that he withdrew fo the 
sea; that is, to the Sea of Galilee, or 


Tiberias. He states also (ch. iii. 7, 8) 
that ‘a ie multitude trom Galilee 
followed him, and from Judea, and 


from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and 
from beyond Jordan; and they about 
Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, 
when they heard what great things he 
did, came unto him.” As some of these 
places were without the limits of Judea 
or inhabited by Gentiles, this statement 
of Mark throws light on the passage 
quoted by Matthew (ver. 21), ‘‘In his 
name shall the Gentiles trust.” 

Pressed by the crowd (Mar. iii. 9), 
Jesus went aboard a smuli vessel, or 
boat, called by Mark a ship. This he 
did for the convenience of being separ- 
ated from them and more easily ad- 
dressing them. We are to suppose the 
lake still and calm; the multitudes, 
most of whom were sick and diseased, 
on the shore and pressing to the water's 
edge; and Jesus thus healing their dis- 
eases, and preaching to them the good 
news of salvation. No scene could be 
more sublime than this. 

16. And he charged them, &c. He 
was at this time desirous of concealment. 
He wished to avoid their plots and to 
save his life. 

17. That it might be fulfilled, &c. 
Matthew here quotes a passage from 
Is. xlii. 1-4, to show the reason why he 
thus retired from his enemies and sought 
concealment. The Jews, and the dis- 
ee also at first, expected that the 
Messiah would be a conqueror, and 
vindicate himself from all his enemies. 
When they saw him retiring before 
them, and, instead of subduing them 
by force, seeking a place of conceal- 
ment, it was contrary to all their pre- 
vious notions of the Messiah. Matthew 
by this quotation shows that thet con- 
ceptions of him had been wrong. In- 
stead of a warrior and an earthly con- 
queror, he was predicted under a totally 


my soul is well pleased: 1 will put 
my spirit upon him, and he shall 
show judgment to the Gentiles. 

19 He shall not strive, nor cry ; 
neither shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets. 

20 A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he 


different character. Instead of shout- 
ing for battle, lifting up his voice in the 
streets, oppressing the feeble—breaking 
bruised reeds and quenching smoting flux, 
as a conqueror—he would be peaceful, 
retiring; would strengthen the feeble, 
and would cherish the faintest desires 
of holiness. This appears to be the 
general meaning of this quotation here. 
Comp. Notes on Is. xlii. 1-4. 

18. My servant. That is, the Messiah, 
the Lord Jesus; called a servant from 
his taking the form of a servant, or_his 
being born in a humble condition (Phi. 
ii. 7), and from his obeying or sercing 
God. See He. x. 9. J Shall show 
judgment to the Gentiles. The word 
judgment means, in the Hebrew, (az, 
commands, &e., Ps. xix. 9; exix. 29, 30. 
It means the whole system of truth; the 
law of God in general; the purpose, 
plan, or judgment of God about human 
duty and conduct. Here it means, 
evidently, the system of gospel truth, 
the Christian scheme. J Gentiles. All 
who were not Jews. This prophecy 
was fulfilled by the multitudes coming 
to him from Idumea and beyond Jordan, 
and from Tyre and Sidon, as recorded 
by Mar. iii. 7, 8. 

19. He shall not strive, &c. He shall 
not shout as a warrior. He shall be 
meek, retiring, and peaceful. Streets 
were places of concourse. The meaning 
is, that he should not seek publicity 
and popularity. 

20. A bruised reed, &c. The reed is 
an emblem of feebleness, as well as of 
fickleness or want of stability, Mat. 
xi. 7. A bruised, broken reed is an 
emblem of the poor and oppressed. 

| It means that he would not oppress the 
feeble and poor, as victorious warriors 
and conquerors did. It is also an ex- 
pressive emblem of the soul broken and 
contrite on account of sin; weeping and 
mourning for transgression. He will 
not break it; that is, he will not be 
severe, unforgiving, and cruel. He 
will heal it, pardon it, and give it 
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not quench, till he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory. 

21 And in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust. 

22 Then? was brought unto him 
one possessed with a devil, blind 
and dumb: and he healed him, 
insomuch that the blind and dumb 
both spake and saw. 

p Mar.3.11; Lu.11.14. 


strength. { Smoking jlar. This refers 


to the wick of a lamp when the oil is 
exhausted—the dying, flickering flame 
and smoke that hang over it. It is an 
emblem, also, of feebleness and infir- 
mity. He would not farther opores 
those who had a little strength; he 
would not put out hope and life when 
it seemed to be almost extinct. He 
would not be like the Pharisees, proud 
and overbearing, and trampling down 
the poor. It is expressive, also, of the 
languishing graces of the people of God. 
He will not treat them harshly or un- 
kindly, but will cherish the feeble flame, 
minister the oi! of grace, and kindle it 
into a blaze. {Till he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory. Judgment here means 
truth—the truth of God, the gospel. 
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23 And all the people were 
amazed; and said, Is not this 
the Son of David? 

24 But when the Pharisees heard 
it, they said, This fellow doth not 
cast out devils, but by *Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils. 

25 And Jesus ¢knew their 
thoughts, and said unto them, 

2 Beelzebul. q Ps.139.2; Jn.2.24,25. 


: 


| Messiah who was able to do this. This 
; inference was drawn by the common 
| people, and not by the proud and 
! haughty Pharisees. It is not uncom- 
| mon that men of plain common sense, 
: though unlearned, see the true meaning 
| of the Bible, while those who are filled 
with pride and science, falsely so called, 
: are blinded. 

24. But when the Pharisees heard it, 
&c. It was necessary for the Pharisees, 
| who had determined to reject Jesus of 

Nazareth, to account in some way for 
the miracles he had wrought. Here 
was a manifest miracle, an exertion of 
power unquestionably superior to what 
mex could put forth. The common 
people were fast drawing the proper 
inference from it, and coming into the 


1 
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It shall be victorious—it shall not be | belief that this was the Messiah. The 
vanquished. Though the Messiah is not | authority and power of the Pharisees 
such a conqueror as the Jews expected, | were declining. Unless, therefore, some 
yet he shall conquer. Though mild and | way should be devised of accounting for 
retiring, yet he will be victorious. these facts, their influence would be at 
21. And in his name, &e. The He-/ an end. Whatever way of accounting 
brew in Isaiah is, ‘‘And the isles shall : for them was adopted, it was nece 
wait for his law.” The idea is, how- | that they should acknowledge that there 
ever, the same. The isles denote the | was superhuman porer. The people were 
Gentiles, or a part of the Gentiles—'! fully persuaded of this, and no man 
those out of Judea. The meaning is, | could deny it. They therefore ascribed 
that the gospel should be preached to | it to the prince of the devils—to Beel- 
the Gentiles, and that they should re-|zebub, In this they had tro objects: 
ceive it. See Notes on Is. xli. 1 for an ! Ist. To concede to the people that here 
explanation of the word islands, as it is| was a miracle, or a work above mere 
used in the Bible. human power. 2d. To throw all pos- 
22-30. Then wus brought unto him one | sible contempt on Jesus. Beelzebub, 
ossessed unth a devil. See Notes on ' or Beelzebul, as it is in the Greek, and 
at. iv. 24. The same account, sub-: correctly rendered in the margin, was 


stantially, is found in Mar. iii. 22-27, 
and Lu. xi. 14-26. 

23. Is not this the Son of David? 
That is, Is not this the promised de- 
scendant of David, the Messiah? They 
were acquainted with the prophecy in 
Is. xxxv. 5, ‘Then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped,” and they 
inferred that he must be the promised 


an opprobrious name given to the leader 
of the devils as an expression of supreme 
contempt. See Notes on Mat. x. 25. 
25, 26. And Jesus knew their thoughts, 
&c. To know the thoughts of the heart 
belongs only to God, Ps. exxxix. 2; Je. 
xvii. 10, Every kingdom, &c. Their 
subtle and cunning device was com- 
pletely foiled, and Jesus made their 
argument recoil on their own heads. 
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Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand : 

26 And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; how 
shall then his kingdom stand? 

27 And if I *by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out? Therefore 
they shall be your judges. 

28 But if I cast out devils by 
the Spirit of God, then ‘the king- 
dom of God is come unto you. 


Yr ver.24. 
8 Da.2.44; ch.6.33; Lu.11.20; 17.21; Ro.14.17. 


A kingdom or a family can prosper 
only by living in harmony. The differ- 
ent parts and members must unite in 
promoting the same objects. If divided 
—if one part wxudoes what the other does 
—it must fall. So with the kingdom of 
Satan. It is your doctrine that Satan 
has possessed these whom J have cured, 
It is also your doctrine that he has 
helped me to cure them. If so, then he 
has helped me to undo what he had 
done. He has aided me to cast himself 
out—that is, to oppose and discomfit 
himself. At this rate, how can there 
be any stability in his kingdom? It 
must fall, and Satan must have less 
than human prudence. 

27. By whom do your children cast 
them ozt? Your disciples; your fol- 
lowers. See Notes on Mat. i. 1. Christ 
was not satisfied by showing them the 
intrinsic absurdity of their argument. 
He showed them that it might as well 
be applied to them as to him. Your 
disciples, taught by you and encouraged 
by you, pretend to cast out devils. If 
your argument be true that a man who 
casts out devils must be in league with 
the devil, then your disciples have made 
a covenant with him also. You must 
therefore either give up this argument, 
or admit that the working of miracles 
is proof of the assistance of God. {I There- 
fore they shall be your judges. They con- 
demn you and your argument. They 
are conclusive witnesses against the 
force of your reasoning. 

28. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, &c. The Spirit of God, here, 
means the power of God—in Luke, by 
the finger of God. Comp. Ex. viii. 19; 
Ps, viii. 3. If this work is not by the 
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29 Or else how can one enter 
into a strong man’s house, ‘and 
spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man? and then 
he will spoil his house. 

30 He* that is not with me, is 
against me; and he that gathereth 
not with me, scattereth abroad. 

31 Wherefore I say unto you, 
vAll manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; “but 
the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 


} men. 
t In.49.24; 53.12; Re.12.7-10; 20.2.3. w1Jn.219. 
v Mar.3.28; Lu.12.10. te He.10.29; 1 Jn.5.16. 


1 


aid of Satan, then it is by the aid of 
God. Then his kingdom, or re‘gn, is 
come, Mat. iii. 2. The reign of Satan 
over men, and the veiyn of God are in 
opposition. If God expels Satan from 
his dominion over men, then dis reign 
has come. 

29. Or else, &. The Saviour makes 
use of a new illustration to confute the 
Pharisees, drawn from breaking into a 
house. A man could not break into 
the house of a strong man and take his 
property unless he had rendered the 
man himself helpless. If he had taken 
his goods, it would therefore be suff- 
cient proof that he had bound the man. 
So I, says he, have taken this property -- 
this possessed person—from the dominion 
of Satan. It is clear proof that I have 
subdued Sutan himself, the strong being 
that had him in possession. The words 
or else mean or how: ‘ How, or in what 
way, can one,” &e. J Sport his goods. 
The word spoil commonly means, now, 
to corrupt, injure, or destroy. Here 
it means to plunder, to take with vio- 
lence, as it commonly does in the Bible. 
See Col. ii. 8, 15; Ex. iii. 22. 

30. He that is not with me, Kc. In 
addition to his other arguments, Jesus 
urges this general principle, that there 
can be but two parties in the universe. 
If anyone did not act with him, he was 
against him. If he gathered not with 
him, he scattered. This is taken from 
the practice of persons in harvest. He 
that did not gather with him, or aid 
him, scattered abroad, or opposed him. 
The application of this was, ‘‘ As I have 
not united with Satan, but opposed him, 
there can be no league between us.” 
The charge, therefore, is a false one. 
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32 And whosoever *speaketh a 
word against the Sou of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but who- 
soever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 

x Lu.7.34; Jn.7.12; 1 Ti.1.13. 


31, 32. In this place, and in Mar. iii. 
28-30, Jesus states the awful nature of 
the sin of which they had been guilty. 
That sin was the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It consisted in charging him 
with being in league with the devil, or 
accusing him of working his miracles, 
not by the spirit or power of God, but 
by the aid of the prince of the devils. 
It was therefore a direct insult, abuse, 
or evil speaking against the Holy Ghost 
—the spirit by which Jesus worked his 
miracles. That this was what he in- 
tended by this sin, at that time, is clear 
from Mar. iii. 30, ‘‘ BECAUSE they said 
he had an unclean spirit.” All other 
sins—al]l speaking against the Saviour 
himself—might be remitted. But this 
sin was clearly against the Holy One; 
it was alleging that the highest displays 
of God's mercy and power were the 
work of the devil; and it argued, there- 
fore, the deepest depravity of mind. 
The sin of which he speaks is therefore 
clearly stated. It was accusing him of 
working miracles by the aid of the 
devil, thus dishonouring the Holy Ghost. 
Y All manner of sin and blaspheny shall 
be forgiven. That is, only on condition 
that men repent and believe. If they 
continue in this sin they cannot be for- 
given, Mar. xvi. 16; Ro. ii. 6-9. J Blus- 
phemy. Injurious or evil speaking of 
God. See Notes on Mat. ix. 3. (A 
word against the Son of man. The Jews 
were offended at the humble life and 
appearance of the Saviour. They re- 
proached him as being a Nazarene— 
sprung from Nazareth, a place from 
which no good was expected to pro- 
eeed; with being a Galilean, from Gali- 
Ice, a place from which no prophet 
came, Jn, vii. 52. Jesus says that re- 
proaches of this kind could be par- 
doned. Refections on his poverty, on 
his humble birth, and on the lowliness 
of his human nature might be forgiven; 
but for those which affected his divine 
nature, accusing him of being in leacue 
with the devil, denying his divinity, 
and attributing the power which mani- 
festly implied divinity to the prince of 
fallen spirits, there could be no pardon. 
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him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come. 

33 Either make the tree good, 
and his fruit good; or else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit cor- 


This sin was a very different thing from 
what is now often supposed to be the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. It was a 
; wanton and blasphemous attack on the 
divine power and nature of Christ. 
Such a sin God would not forgive. 
T Speaketh against the Holy Ghost. The 
word ghost means spirit, and probably 
refers here to the divine nature of 
Christ—the power by which he wrought 
his miracles. There is no evidence that 
it refers to the third person of the 
| Trinity; and the meaning of the whole 
passage may be: ‘‘He that speaks 
against me as a man of Nazareth— 
that speaks contemptuously of my 
humble birth, &c., may be pardoned; 
but he that reproaches my divine na- 
ture, charging me with being in league 
with Satan, and blaspheming the power 
of God manifestly displayed by me, can 
never obtaiu forgiveness,” {Neither in 
this world, nor in that awhich is to come. 
That is, as Mark expresses it, hath never 
Sorgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation. This fixes the meaning of 
the phrase. It means, then, not the 
future age or dispensation, known 
among the Jews as the world to come, 
but it means that the guilt will be un- 
pardoned for ever; that such is the 
purpose of God that he wil? not forgive 
asin so direct, presumptuous, and aw- 
ful. It cannot be inferred from this 
i that any sins will be forgiven in hell. 
The Saviour meant simply to say that 
there were no possible circumstances in 
; Which the offender could obtain forgive- 
ness. He certainly did xot say that any 
sin unpardoned here would be pardoned 
hereafter. 

33. Either make, &c. The fact as- 
serted in this verse is, that a tree is 
known, not by its leaves, or bark, or 

| form, but by its fruit. The application 
'to the argument is this: ‘‘ You are to 
| Judge of man’s being in league with 
Satan by his works. If my doctrines 
and works be properly the works of 
Satan, then 7 am corrupt; if not, then 
your charge is blasphemy. So, on the 
| other hand, if, notwithstanding your 
! 


professions, your works are the works 
1 of the devil, and your doctrines are 
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rupt: for the tree is known by 
Avs fruit. 

34 O7 generation of vipers! how| 36 But I say unto you, that 
can ye, being evil, speak goodjevery idle word that men shall 
things? ‘for out of the abund-; speak, *they shall give account 
ance of the heart the mouth | thereof in the day of judgment: 
speaketh. '_ 37 For? by thy words thou shalt 

35 A good man out of the good ; be justified, and by thy words thou 
treasure of the heart bringeth | shalt be condemned. 
forth good things; and an evil| 38 Then certain of the scribes 


4 
y ch.7.16,17. 2ch.3.7. a Lu.6.45. | b Ec.12.14; Ep.§.4,6; Jude 13. ¢ Pr.13.3. 


man, out of the evil treasure, 
briugeth forth evil things. 


such as he would teach, it would prove! 37. By thy words thou shalt be justefied, 


respecting you that which you charge oS Peet 18, words are rote indication 
on me.” In this indirect but powerful | of the true principles of the heart; by 
manner he advances to the charge | words the heart shall be known, as the 
against them, which he urges in the | tree is by its fruit. If they are true, 
following verses. | proper, chaste, instructive, pious, they 
34, 35. O generation of vipers! Christ ee prove that the heart en If 
here applies the argument which he | false, envious, malignant, and impious. 
had sigessted in the previous verse. | they will prove that the heart is wrong, 
They were a wicked race; like poison- ' and will therefore be among the causes 
ous reptiles, with a corrupt and evil; of condemnation. It is not meant 
matire. They could not be expected to | that words will be the only thing that 
speak good things—that is, to speak ; will condemn man, but that they will be 
favourably of Aim and his works. As | animportant par¢ of the things for which 
the bad fruit of a tree was the proper j he shall be condemned. See Ja. iii. 3- 
effect of its nature, so were their words | 12. 
about him and his works the proper} 38-42. [We would see a sign from thee. 
effect of ther nature. The abundance | See Lu. xi. 16, 29-382. A sign com- 
or fulness of the heart produced the| monly signifies a miracle—that is, a 
words of the lips. Vipers are a poison- | sigu that God was with the person or 
ey per Se aa : yard ae eae ee els poe on - vii. 
ong, and about an inch thick, having|11. Luke adds tha is was done 
a flat head. The males have two large | tempting him; that is, trying him, 
teeth, through which a most deadly | doubting if he had the power to do it. 
poison is eg’ into the wound made | If these persons ee ey present _ 
by the bite. They are an emblem of | him for any considerable time, they 
faalignity and mischief. These were | had already seen sufficient proofs that 
strong expressions to be used by the; he was what he claimed to be. They 
neck and lowly Jesus; but they were! might have been, however, those who 
not the effect of anger and malice; | had recently come, and then the em- 
a bed hy eprom i ue ae ae ae ree a eee 
character of the men with whom he! well as the others, would s x 
was conversing— a declaration most 'that thou art the Christ. In either 
justly deserved. See Notes on Mat. | case it wasa temptation. If they had 
iii. 7. | not seen him work a miracle, yet they 
36. But I say unio you, &c. Christ | should have believed it by testimony. 
closes this address to his malignant and | Comp. Jn. xx. 29. Perhaps, however, 
wicked hearers by a solemn declaration | the emphasis is to be laid on the words 
that for these things God would bring | from heaven. They might profess not 
ms bad ogoten Gs wealpe uy aguinet | bee dey wer nck quite eauaniatary 
who had spoken so malignan ains y A 
him, could not cscape. 7 Tile wo: | They were desirous of seeing something, 
This literally means a vain, thoughtless, | therefore, that should clear up their 
useless Maar a word that cee er ti seme PRC sa figos 2 ae 
no good. Here it means, evidently, | tunity for dispute. come - 
wicked, injurious, false, malicious, forsuch ning, or thunder, or sudden "darkness, 
were the words which they had spoken. | or the gift of food raining upon them, 
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and of the Pharisees answered, 
saying, 4Master, we would see a 
sign from thee. 

39 But he answered and said 
unto them, An evil and ‘adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be given 
to it but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas; 


d@ ch.16.1; 1 Co.1.22. eé 18.57.3. 


they supposed would be decisive. Pos- 
sibly they referred in this to Moses. 
He had been with God amid thunders 
and lightnings, and he had given them 
manna — bread from heaven —to eat. 
They wished Jesus to show some miracle 
equally undoubted. 

89. An evil and adulterous generation. 
The relation of the Jews to God was 
often represented as a marriage con- 
tract—God as the husband, and the 
Jewish people as the wife. See Is. Ivii. ; 
3; Ho. iii. 1; Eze. xvi. 15. Hence! 
their apostasy and idolatry are often | 
represented as adultery. This is the 
meaning, probably, here. They aie 
evil, and unfaithful to the covenant or | 
to the commandments of God —an 
apostate and corrupt people. There 
is, however, evidence that they were 
literally an adulterous people. [ There 
shall no sign be given to it, &c. They 
sought some direct miracle from heaven. 
Jesus replied that no such miracle should 
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40 For’ as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. 

41 The men of Nineveh shall rise 
in judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: *because 
they repented at the preaching 

fJonahii7. g Ro.2.27. AJonah 3.5. 


the Hebrew word Jonah, as Elius is for 
klijah. 

40. For as Jonas was three days, &c. 
See Jonah i. 17. ‘This event took place 
in the Mediterranean Sea, somewhere 
between Joppa and Tarshish, when he 
was fleeing from Nineveh. It is said 
that the whale seldom passes into that 
sea, and that its throat is too small to 
admit a man. It is probable, there- 
fore, that a fish of the shark kind is 
intended. Sharks have been known 
often to swallow a man entire. The 
tish in the book of Jonah is described 
merely as a great fish, without specifying 
the kind. It is well known that the 
Greek word translated whale, in the 
New Testament, does not of necessity 
mean a whale, but may denote a large 
fish or sea-monster of any kind.—Robin- 
son, Lex. 

40. Three days and three niyhts. It 
will be seen in the account of the resur- 
rection of Christ that he was in the 


be given, He did not mean to say that | grave but two nights and a part of 
he would work no more miracles, or, three days. See Mat. xviii. 6. This 
give no more evidence that he was the | computation is, however, strictly in 


Christ, but he would give no such miracle | 
as they required. He would give one | 
that ought to be as sutisfactory evidence to | 
them that he was from God, as the mira- | 
culous preservation of Jonah was to the 

Ninevites that he was divinely comniis- 
sioned. As Jonah was preserved three 
days by miracle and then restored alive, 


accordance with the Jewish mode of 
reckoning. lf it had xotf been, the 
Jews would have understood it, and 
would have charged our Saviour as 
being a false prophet, for it was well 
known to them that he had spoken 
this prophecy, Mat. xxvii. 63. Such a 
charge, however, was never made; and 


so he would be raised from the dead ‘it is plain, therefore, that what was 
after three days. As on the ground of . meant by the prediction was accom- 
this preservation the Ninevites believed | plished. It was a maxim, also, among 
Jonah and repented, so, on the ground ‘ the Jews, in computing time, that a 
of his resurrection, the men of an adul- : part of a day was to be received as the 
terous and wicked generation ought to: whole. Many instances of this kind 
repent, and believe that he was from | occur in both sacred and profane his- 
God. ‘The sign of the prophet Jonas” ; tory. See 2 Ch. x. 5, 12; Ge. xlii. 17, 
means the sign or evidence which was} 18. Comp. Es. iv. 16 with v. 1. J Ja 
given to the people of Nineveh that he | the heart of the earth. The Jews used 


was from God—to wit, that he had 
been miraculously preserved, and was 
therefore divinely commissioned. The 


the word heart to denote the interior of 
a thing, or to speak of being in a 
thing. It means, here, to be in the 


word Jonas is the Greek way of writing | grave or sepulchre. 
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of Jonas; and, behold, a greater 
than Jonas zs here. 

42 The ‘queen of the south shall 
rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: 

4 Lu.11.31,&¢. 


41. The men of Nineveh. Nineveh 
was the capital of the Assyrian empire. 
It was founded by Asshur, Ge. x. 11. 
It was situated on the banks of the 
river Tigris, to the north-east of Baby- 
Jon. 
and of corresponding wickedness. It 
was 48 miles in circuit; its walls 
were 100 feet high and 10 thick, and 
were defended by fifteen hundred 
towers, each 200 feet in height. It con- 
tained in the time of Jonah, it is sup- 
posed, six hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. The destruction of Nineveh, 
threatened by Jonah in forty days, was 
suspended, by their repentance, two 
hundred years. It was then overthrown 
by the Babylonians about six hundred 
years before Christ. During the siege 
a mighty inundation of the river Tigris 
took place, which threw down a part of 
the walls, through which the enemy en- 
tered, and sacked and destroyed the 
city. This destruction had been fore- 
told one bundred and fifteen years be- 
fore by Nahum (ch. i. 8): ‘‘ But with 
an overwhelming flood he will make an 
utter end of the place thereof:” and 
ii. 6: ‘‘The gates of the river shall be 
opened, and the palace shall be dis- 
solved.” Its ruins have been lately dis- 
covered by Layard, and have contri- 
buted much to the establishment of the 
truth of Scripture history. Those re- 
mains are on the east side of the river 
Tigris, nearly opposite to the city of 
Mosul. | Shall condenn it. That is, 
their conduct, in repenting under the 
preaching of Jonah, shall condemn this 
generation, They, ignorant and wicked 
heathen, repented when threatened with 
temporal judgment by a mere man— 
Jonah; you, Jews, professing to be en- 
lightened, though threatened for your 
great wickedness with eternal punish- 
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for ‘she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, 
a greater than Solonion ts here. 
43 When! the unclean spirit is 
% 2 Ch.9.1. 2 Lu.11.24. 


on Is. lx. 6. Ys Frome the uttermost parts 
of the earth. This means simply from 
the most distant parts of the habitable 
world then known. See a similar ex- 
pression in De. xxviii. 49. As the know- 


It was a city of vast extent, | ledge of geography was limited, the 


| place was, ia fact, by no means in the 

| extreme parts of the earth. It means 

| that she came from a remote country; 
and she would condemn that genera- 

| tion, for she came a@ greut distance to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon, but the 
Jews of that age would not listen to the 
wisdom of one much greater than Solo- 
mon, though present with them. 

43-45, When the unclean spirit, &c. 
The general sentiment which our Saviour 
here teaches is much more easily un- 
derstood than the illustration which he 
uses. The Jews had asked a sign from 
heaven that should decisively prove that 

‘he was the Messiah, and satisfy their 
unbelief. He replies that, though he 
should give them such a sign—a proof 
conclusive and satisfactory, and though 
for a time they should profess to believe 

| and apparently reform, yet such was the 
obstinacy of their unbelief and wicked- 

j ness, that they would soon return to 
their former course, and become worse 
and worse. Infidelity and wickedness, 
like an evil spirit in a possessed man, 
were appropriately at /ome in them. If 
driven out, they would find no other 
place so comfortable and undisturbed 
as their bosoms. Everywhere they 
would be, comparatively, like an evil 
spirit going through deserts and lonely 

| places, and finding no place of rest. 

_ They would return, therefore, and dwell 

‘with them. He walketh through dry 

places. That is, through deser/s—re- 
gions of country unwatered, sandy, bar- 

;ren, desolate. That our Saviour here 

‘speaks according to the ancient belief 


ment by the Son of God—a far greater ; of the Jews that evil spirits had their 
being than Jonah—repent not, and | abodes in those desolate, uninhabited 
must therefore meet with a far heavier | regions, there can be no doubt; nor can 
condemnation. there be any doubt that the Bible gives 
42. The queen of the south. That is, | countenance to the opinion. Thus Re. 
the Queen of Sheba, 1 Ki. x. 1. Sheba : xviii. 2: ‘‘Babylon—is become the ha- 
bitation of devils and the hold of every 


was probably a city of Arabia, situated 
to the south of Judea. Comp. Notes | foul spirit; that is, has become desolate 
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gone out of a man, “he walketh 


through dry places, seeking rest, ;"worse than the first. 


and findeth none. 

44 Then he saith, I will return 
into my house, from whence I 
came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth i empty, swept, and 
garnished. 

45 Then goeth he and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there: 

m Job 1.7; 1 Pe.5.8. 


~—-a place where evil spirits appropri- 
ately dwell. So Is. xiii, 21: ‘‘ And 
sutyrs shall dance there;” 7@.e. according 
to the ancient Greek translation, ‘‘devils 
or demons shall dance there.” See also 
Je. 1. 389. Comp. Notes on Is. xxxiv. 
14. De. xxxii. 17. Y Seeking rest, and 
vindeth none. These desolate and dry 
regions are represented as uncomfort- 
able habitations; so much so, that the 
dissatisfied spirit, better pleased with 
2, dwelling in the bosoms of men, as 
affording an opportunity of doing evil, 
seeks a return there. 

44. Then he saith, I will return into 
my house, &e.- The man is called his 
house, because the spirit bad dwelt in 
him. J He findeth it empty, &c. There 
is here a continuance of the reference 
to the dwelling of the spirit in men. 
The man was called his house. By the 
absence of the evil spirit the house is 
represented as unoccupied, or empty, 
swept, and garnished ; that is, while the 
evil spirit was away, the man was re- 
stored to his right mind, or was freed 
from the influence of the evil spirit. 
‘I Garnished. Adorned, put in order, 
furnished. Applied to the man, it 
means that his mind was sane and re- 
gular when the evil spirit was gone, or 
he had a lucid tuterval. . 

45. Then goeth he, &c. Seeing the 
state of the man; dissatisfied with a 
lonely dwelling in the desert where he 
could do no evil; envious of the happi- 
ness of the individual, and supremely 
bent on wickedness, he resolved to in- 
crease his power of malignant influences 
and to return. He is therefore repre- 
sented as taking seven other spirits still 
worse than himself, and returning to his 
former habitation. Seven denotes a 
large but indefinite number. It was a 
favourite number with the Jews, and 
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and the last state of that man is 
Even so 
shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation. 

46 Whiile he yet talked to the 
people, behold, °Azs mother and 
vhis brethren stood without, desir- 
ing to speak with him. 

47 Then one said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy breth- 
ren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. 


n He.6.4; 10.26; 2 Pe.2.20,23. 
o Mar.3.31,é¢.; Lu.8.19,&c. 


p ch.13.55. 
was used to denote completeness or per- 
fection, or any jinished or complete num- 
ber. See 1 Sa. ii. 5. Comp. Rev, i. 4. 
Here it means a sufficient number com- 
pletely to occupy and harass his soul. 
J Lven so shall it be with this generation. 
This shows the scope and design of this 
illustration. The state of that man was 
a representation of that generation of 
men. Much might be done to cure 
their unbelief, much to reform them 
externally; but such was the firm hold 
which the principles of infidelity and 
wickedness had taken of their minds 
as their proper habitation, that they 
would return, after all the means used 
to reform them, and they would be 
worse and worse. And this-was literally 
accomplished. After all the instruc- 
tions and miracles of the Saviour and 
his apostles; after all that had been done 
for them by holy men and prophets, and 
by the judgments and mercies of God; 
and after all their external temporary 
reformations—like the temporary de- 
parture of an evil spirit from a man 
possessed—yet such was their love of 
wickedness that the nation became 
worse and worse. They increased in 
crime, like the seven-fold misery and 
wretchedness of the man into whose 
bosom the seven additional evil spirits 
came. They rejected God’s messengers, 
abused his mercies, crucified his Son, 
and God gave their temple, and capital, 
and nation into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and thousands of the people to 
destruction. 

It is not proved by this passage that 
evil spirits actually dell in deserts. 
It is proved only that such was the 
opinion of the Jews; that that opinion 
was drawn from some expressions in the 
Bible; and that such expressions were 
sufficiently clear to justify the Suviour in 
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48 But he answered and said 
unto him that told him, Who is 
my mother? and who are my 
brethren? 

49 And he stretched forth his 
hand toward his disciples, and 


drawing an argument from them to con- 
found those who firmly believed that such 
was the case. Nor is there any absurdity 
in the opinion; for, lst. There are evil 
spirits. See Notes on ch. viii. 33. 2d. 
They must exist in some place. 3d. 
There is as much propriety that they 
should belocated about our earth as any- 
where. 4th. The clear doctrine of the 
Bible is, that many of them have much 
to do with our world. 5th. It is as rea- 
sonable that they should dwell com- 
monly in desolate and uninhabited re- 
gions as anywhere else. 

46-50. See also Mar. iii. 31-35; Lu. 
viii. 19-21. J Zits brethren. There has 
been some difference of opinion about 
the persons who are referred to here, 
some supposing that they were children 
of Mary his mother, others that they 
were the children of Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas or Alpheus, his cousins, and 
called brethren according to the customs 
of the Jews. The natural and obvious 
meaning is, however, that they were the 
children of Mary his mother. See also 
Mar. vi. 3. To this opinion, moreover, 
there can be no valid objection. 

48.. Who is my mother? &c. There 
was no want of affection or respect in 
Jesus toward his mother, as is proved 
by his whole life. See especially Lu. ii. 
51, and Jn. xix. 25-27. This question 
was asked merely (to fia: the attention of 
the hearers and to prepare them for 
the answer—that is, to show them who 
sustained toward him the nearest and 
most tender relation. To do this he 
pointed to his disciples. Dear and ten- 
der as were the tics which bound him 
to his mother and brethren, yet those 
which bound him to his disciples were 
more tender and sacred. How great 
was his love for his disciples, when it 
was more than even that for his mother! 
And what a bright illustration of his 
own doctrine, that we ought to forsake 
father, and mother and friends, and 
houses, and lands, to be his followers! 


REMARKS. 


Ist. Our Saviour has taught us the 
right use of the Sabbath, ver. 1-13. 
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said, Behold my mother, and 
my brethren! 

50 For? whosoever shall do the 
will of my father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 

q@ch.7.20; Jn.15.14; Ga.5.6; He.2.11; 1 Jn.2.17. 


His conduct was an explanation of the 
meaning of the fourth commandment. 
By his example we may learn what may 
be done. He himself performed only 
those works on the Sabbath which were 
strictly necessary for life, and those 
which tended to benefit the poor, the 
afflicted, and needy. Whatever work 
is done on the Sabbath that is not for 
these ends must be wrong. All labour 
that can as well be done on another 
day—all which is not for the support of 
life, or to aid the ignorant, poor, and 
sick, must be wrong. This example 
justifies teaching the ignorant, supply- 
ing the wants of the poor, instructing 
children in the precepts of religion, 
teaching those to read in Sabbath- 
schools who have no other opportunity 
for learning, and visiting the sick, when 
we go not for formality, or to save 
se on some other day, but to do them 
good. 

2d. The Sabbath is of vast service to 
mankind. It was made for man—not 
for man to violate or profane, or to be 
a day of mere idleness, but to improve 
to his spiritual and eternal good. Where 
men are employed through six days in 
worldly occupations, it is kind toward 
them to give them one day particu- 
larly to prepare for eternity. Where 
there is no Sabbath there is no religion. 
This truth, from the history of the 
world, will bear to be recorded in let- 
ters of gold—that true religion will exist 
among men only when they strictly observe 
the Sabbath. They, therefore, who do 
most to promote the observance of the 
Sabbath, are doing most for religion ° 
and the welfare of man. In this re- 
spect Sunday-school teachers may do 
more, perhaps, than all the world be- 
sides for the best interests of the world. 

3d. In the conduct of Christ (ver. 14, 
15) we have an illustration of the nature 
of Christian prudence. He did not 
throw himself needlessly into danger. 
He did not remain to provoke oppo- 
sition. He felt that his time was not 
come, and that his life, by a prudent 
course, should be preserved. He there- 
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fore withdrew. Religion requires us to 
sacrifice our lives rather than deny the 
Saviour. To throw our lives away when, 
with good conscience, they might be 
preserved, is self-murder. 
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4th. The rejection of the gospel in | 


one place is often the occasion of its 
being received elsewhere, ver. 15. Men 
may reject it to their own destruction; 
but somewhere it zwidd be preached, and 
will be the power of God unto salvation. 
The wicked cannot drive it out of the 
world. They only secure their own 
ruin, and, against their will, benefit and 
save others. To reject it is like turn- 
ing a beautiful and fertilizing stream 
from a man’s own land. He does not, 
he cannot dry it up. Jt will tow some- 
where else. He injures himself and per- 
haps benefits multitudes. Men never 
commit so great foolishness and wicked- 
ness, and so completely fail in what 
they aim at, as in rejecting the gospel. 
A man, hating the light of the sun, 
might get into a cave or dungeon, and 
be in total darkness; but the sun will 
continue to shine, and millions, in spite 
of him, will be benetited by it. So it is 
with the gospel. 

5th. Christ was mild, quiet, retiring 
—not clamorous or noisy, ver. 19. So 
is all religion. There is no piety in 
noise; if there was, then thunder and 
artillery would be piety. Confusion 
and discord are not religion. Loud 
words and shouting are not religion. 
Religion is love, reverence, fear, holi- 
ness, a deep and awful regard for the 
presence of God, profound apprehen- 
sions of the solemnities of eternity, 
imitation of the Saviour. It is still. It 
is full of awe —an awe too preat to 
strive, or cry, or lift up the voice in the 
streets. If men ever should be over- 
awed and filled with emotions vepressing 
noise and clamour, it should be when 
they approach the great God. 

6th. The feeble may trust to Jesus, 
ver. 20. A child of any age, an igno- 
rant person, the poorest man, may come, 
and he shall in nowise be cast out. It 
is a sense of our weakness that Jesus 
seeks. Where that is fe will strengthen 
us, and we shall not fail. 

7th. Grace will not be extingnished, 
ver. 20. Jesus, where he finds it in the 
feeblest degree, will not destroy it. He 
will cherish it. He will kindle it to 
a flame. It will burn brighter and 
brighter, till it ‘‘ glows like that of the 
pure spirits above.” 

8th. Men are greatly prone to ascribe 
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all religion to the devil, ver. 24. Any- 
thing that is unusual, anything that 
confounds them, anything that troubles 
their consciences, they ascribe to fanati- 
cism, overheated zeal, and Satan. It 
has always been so. It is sometimes an 
easy way to stifle their own convictions, 
and to bring religion into contempt. 
Somehow or other, like the Pharisees, 
infidels must account for revivals of 
religion, for striking instances of con- 
version, and for the great and unde- 
niable effects which the gospel pro- 
duces. How easy to say that it is dedu- 
sion, and that it is the work of the 
devil! How easy to show at once the 
terrible opposition of their own hearts 
to God, and to boast themselves in their 
own wisdom, in having found a cause so 
ane for all the effects which religion 
produces in the world! How much 
pains, also, men will take to secure 
their own perdition, rather than to ad- 
mit it to be possible that Christianity 
is true! 

9th. We see the danger of blasphemy 
—the danger of trifling with the infiu- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, ver. 31, 32. 
Even if we do not commit the unpar- 
donable sin, yet we see that all trifling 
with the Holy Ghost is a sin very near 
to God, and attended with infinite dan- 
ger. He that luughs away the thoughts 
of death and eternity; he that seeks 
the society of the gay and trifling, 
or of the sensual and profane, for the 
express purpose of driving away these 
thoughts; and he that struggles directly 
against his convictions, and is resolved 
that he well not submit to God, may be, 
for aught he knows, making his damna- 
tion sure. Why should God ever return 
when a man has once rejected the gos- 
pel? Who would be to blame if the 
sinner is then lost? Assuredly not God. 
None but himself. Children sometimes 
do this. Then is the time, the very 
time, when they should begin to love 
God and Jesus Christ.. Then the Spirit 
also strives. Many /ave then given their 
hearts to him and become Christians. 
Many more might have done so, if they 
had not grieved away the Spirit of God. 

10th. We see the danger of rejecting 
Christ, ver. 38-42. All past ages, all 
the wicked and the good, the foolish 
and the wise, will rise up in the day of 
judgment, and condemn us, if we do 
not believe the gospel. No people, 
heretofore, have seen so much light as 
we do in this age. And no people can 
be so awfully condemned as those who, 
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CHAPTER XIII. gathered together unto him, so 

(THE same day went Jesus out} that she went into a ship, and 

of the house, and sat by the|/sat; and the whole multitude 
sea-side. stood on the shore. 
2 And great multitudes were a Lu.5.3. 


It is a narrative of some fictitious or 
in a land of light, of Sabbaths and Sab- real event, in order to illustrate more 
bath-schools, reject Christ and go to; clearly some truth that the speaker 
hell. Among the hundred and twenty ‘ wished to communicate. In early ages 
thousand children of Nineveh (Jonah | it was much used. Heathen writers, as 
iv. 11) there was not one single Sunday- : sop, often employed it. In the time 
school. There was no one to tell them | of Christ it was in common use. The 
of God and the Saviour. They have | prophets had used it, and Christ em- 
died and gone to judgment. Children | ployed it often in teaching his disciples. 
now living will die also, and go to meet ' It is not necessary to suppose that the 
them in the day of judgment. How! narratives were strictly true, The main 
will they condemn the children of this | thing—the txculcation of spiritual trath 
e, if they do not love the Lord Jesus |—was gained equally, whether it was 
Christ! | true or was only a supposed case. Nor 
11th. Sinners, when awakened, if they | was there any dishonesty in this. It 
grieve away the Spirit of God, become ; was well understvod—no person was 
worse than before, ver. 43-45. They! deceived. The speaker was not uader- 
are never as they were before. Their stood to affirm the thing /iterally nur- 
hearts are harder, their consciences are | vated, but only to fix the attention 
more seared, they have a more bitter! more firmly on the moral truth that 
hatred of religious men, and they plunge | he presented. The desiyn of speaking 
deeper and deeper into sin. Seven devils | in parables was the following: 1st. To 
often dwell liste one did, and God! convey truth in a more interesting 
gives the man over to blindness of mind ; manner to the mind, adding to the 
and hardness of heart. This shows, also, | truth conveyed the beauty of a lovely 
the great guilt and danger of grieving | image or narrative. 2d. T'o teach spir- 
the Holy Ghost. itual truth so as to arrest the attention 
12th. We see the love of Christ for | of ignorant people, making an appeal to 
his followers, ver. 46-50. Much as he; them through the senses. 3d. To con- 
loved his mother, yet he loved his dis- | vey some offensive truth, some pointed 
ciples more. He still loves them. He | personal rebuke, in such a way as to 
will always love them. His heart is; bring it /ome to the conscience. Of 
full of affection for them. And though } this kind was the parable which Nathan 
poor, and despised, and unknown to | delivered to David (2 Sa. xii. 1-7), 
the rich and mighty, yet to Jesus they! and many of our Saviour's parables 
are dearer than mother, and sisters, and ‘ addressed to the Jews. 4th. To conceal 
brothers. com one apa his area ee 
; ead ee which he intended others should under- 
CHAPTER XIII. ‘stand. Thus Christ often, by this 
1, 2. The sea-side. This was the Sea | means, delivered truths to his disciples 
of Tiberias. The multitude stood on| in the‘presence of the Jews, which he 
the shore near to him, so that he could j well knew the Jews would not under- 
be easily heard. He went into a ship— ! stand; truths pertaining to them par- 
that is, a boat, and sat down to address | ticularly, and which he was under no 
them. Few spectacles could be more | obligations to explain to the Jews. See 
interesting than a vast crowd on the | Mar. iv. 338; Mat. xiii. 13-16. 
banks of a smooth and tranquil sea—an | Our Saviour’s parables are distin- 
emblem of his instructions—and the | guished above all others for clearness, 
Son of God addressing them on the| purity, chasteness, importance of in- 
great interests of eternity. i struction, and simplicity. They are 
3-9. In parables. The word purable | taken mostly from the affairs of common 
is derived from a Greek word signifying | life, and intelligible, therefore, to all 
to compare together, and denotes a si-; men. They contain much of himself— 
militude taken from a natural object to | his doctrine, life, design in coming, 
illustrate a spiritual or moral subject. | and claims, and are therefore of import- 
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3 And he spake many things 
unto them in parables, saying, 
Behold,’ « sower went forth to 
sow : 

4 And when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way-side, and 
the fowls came and devoured 
them up. 

5 Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth; 
aud forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of 
earth : 

6 And when the sun was up, 
they were scorched: and because 

b Mar.4.2; Lu.8.5,ée. 


ance to all men; and they are told in a 
style of simplicity intelligible to the 
child, yet instructive to men of every 
rank and age. In his parables, as in 
all his instructions, he excelled all men 
in the purity, importance, and sub- 
limity of his doctrine. 

3. A sower went forth to sow. The 
image here is taken from an employ- 
ment known to all men, and therefore 
intelligible to all. Nor can there bea 
more striking illustration of preaching 
the gospel than placing the seed in the 
ground, to spring up hereafter and 
bear fruit. Sower. One who sows 
or scatters seed—a farmer. It is not 
improbable that one was near the Sa- 
viour when he spoke this parable. 

4. Some seeds fell by the way-side. That 
is, the hard path or headland, which the 
plough had not touched, and where 
there was no opportunity for it to sink 
into the earth. 

5. Stony places. Where there was 
little earth, but where it was bard and 
rocky, so that the roots could not strike 
down into the earth for sufficient mois- 
ture to support the plant. When the 
sun became hot they of course withered 
away. They sprang up the sooner be- 
cause there was little earth to cover 
them. { Lorthwith. Immediately. Not 
that they sprouted and grew any quicker 
or faster than the others, but they were 
not so long in reaching the surface. 
Having little root, they soon withered 
away. 

7. slmong thorns. That is, in a part of 
the field where the thorns and shrubs 
had been imperfectly cleared away and 
not destroyed. They grew with the 
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they had no root, they withered 
away. 

7 And some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns sprung up, and 
choked them. 

8 But other fell into good 

iground, and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundred-fold, some sixty- 
' fold, some thirty-fold. 

| 9 Whose hath ears to hear, let 

him hear. 

10 And the disciples came, and 
‘said unto him, Why speakest thou 
‘unto thein in parables? 

i 11 He answered and said unto 
| ech.11,15. 


i grain, crowded it, shaded it, exhausted 
the earth, and thus choked it. 

8. Into yood ground. The fertile and 
|rich soil. In sowing, by far the largest 
|! proportion of seed will fall into the 
good soil; but Christ did not intend to 
1 teach that these proportions would be 
exactly the same among those who 
; heard the gospel. Parables are de- 
| signed to teach some general truth, and 

the circumstances should not be pressed 
too much in explaining them. {J Ax 
hundred-jold, &c. That is, a hundred, 
sixty, or thirty grains for each one that 
was sowed—an increase by no means 
uncommon. Some grains of wheat will 
produce twelve or fifteen hundred 
grains. The usual proportion ona field 
sown, however, is not more than twenty, 
: fifty, or sixty bushels for one. 
| 9, Iho hath ears, &c. This is a pro- 
, verbial expression, implying that it was 
!every man’s duty to pay attention to 
| what was spoken, Mat. xi. 15. 
| 10-17. Christ, in these verses, gives 
i & reason why he used this manner of 
‘instruction. See also Mar. iv. 10-12; 
Lu. viii. 9, 10. 
11. The mysteries of the kingdom. The 
| word mystery, in the Bible, properly 
‘means a thing that is concealed, or that 
| Aas been concealed. It does not mean 
‘that the thing was incomprehensible, or 
even difficult to be understood. The 
: thing might be plain enough if revealed, 
‘but it means simply that it Aad not 
‘been before made known. Thus the 
, mysteries of the kingdom do not mean 
any doctrines incomprehensible in them- 
selves considered, but simply doctrines 
about the preaching of the gospel and 
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thein, Because it is given unto 
you “to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to them 
it is not given. 

12 For? whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance: but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath. 

13 Therefore speak I to them 
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ieee not; and hearing, they hear 
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not, neither do they understand. 
14 And in them is ‘fultilled the 
prophecy of /Esaias, which saith, 
'9By hearing ye shall hear, and 
shall not understand; and seeing 
_ ye shall see, and shall not perceive: 
i" 15 For this people’s heart is 
; waxed gross, and their ears are 


4 


Adull of hearing, and their eyes 
| they have closed; lest at any time 


S 13.6.9. 9 
‘ Ro.11.8; 2 Co.3.14,15. 


in parables: because they seeing, 


dch.11.25; Mar.4.11; 1 Co.2.10,14; Ep.1.9,18; 3.9; : 
Col.1.28,27; 1 Jn.2.27. é ch.25,29; Lu.19.26. 


Eze.12.2; Jn.12.40; Ac.28.26,27; 
A He.5.11. 
the establishment of the new kingdom (iv. 12) and Luke (viii. 10) say, ‘‘That 
of the Messiah, which Aad not been un- | secing, they may not see,” &c.; but 
derstood, and which were as yet con- | there is no difference. Matthew simply 
cealed from the great body of the Jews. ! states the fact, that though they saw 
See Ro. xvi. 25; xi. 25; Ep. iii. 3,4, 9. ; the natured meaning of the story— 
Of this nature was the truth that the! though they literally understood the 


gospel was to be preached to the Gen- 
tiles; that the F ewish polity was to 
cease; that the Messiah was to die, &c. 
To the disciples it was given to know 
these truths. This was important for 
them, as they were to carry the gospel 
around the globe. To the others it was 
not then given. They were too gross, 
too earthly; they had too grovelling 
conceptions of the Messiah’s kingdom 
to understand these truths, even if 
communicated to them. They were 
not to preach the gospel, and hence 
our Saviour was at particular pains to 
instruct his apostles in the system which 
they were to preach. The Pharisees, 
and Jews generally, were not prepared 
to receive the system, and would not 
have believed it, and therefore he 
purposely employed a kind of teaching 
which was intended for his apostles 
only. 

12. Whosoever hath, &e. This is a pro- 
verbial method of speaking. It means 
that a man who improves what light, 


grace, and opportunities he has, shall | 


have them increased. From him that 
improves them not, it is proper that 
they should be taken away. ‘The Jews 
had many opportunities of learning the 
truth, and some light still lingered 
among them; but they were gross and 
sensual, and misimproved them, and it 
was a just judgment that they should 
be deprived of them. Superior know- 


ledge was given to the disciples of | 


Christ: they improved it, however 
slowly, and the promise was that it 
should be greatly increased. 

13. Because they seeing, see not. Mark 


i parable—yet they did not understand 
its spiritual signification. Mark and 
Luke do not state the fact, but affirm 
that he spoke with this intention—im- 
plying that such wus the result. Nor 
was there any dishonesty in this, or any 

| unfair disguise. He had truths to state 
which he wished his disciples particularly 
to understand. They were of great im- 
portance to their ministry. Had he 
clearly and fully stated them t> the 
Jews, they would have taken his life 
long before they did. He therefore 
chose to state the doctrines so that if 
their Aearts had been right, and if they 
had not been malignant and blind, they 
might have understood them. His doc- 
trines he stated in the best possible way, 
and it was not Ais fault if they did not 
understand him. By little and little, in 

this way, he prepared many even of the 
Jews to receive the truth, by the only 
possible way of ever gaining access to 
their minds. It was, moreover, entirely 
| proper and right to impart instruction 
to his disciples which he did not intend 
for others. 

14. And in them ts fulfilled, &c. This 
place is quoted substantially from Is, vi. 
9, 10. 1t was literally fulfilled in the 
time of Isaiah. In the time of Christ 
the people had the same character. 
Like them, they closed their eyes upon 
the truth, and rejected the divine teach- 
ing. The words of Isaiah were there- 
fore as well fitted to express the char- 
acter of the people in the time of Christ 
, as in that of the prophet. In this sense 

they were fulfilled, or filled up; that is, 
a@ case occurred that corresponded to their 
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they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and 
should understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I 
should heal them. 

16 But‘ blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for 
they hear. 

17 For verily I say unto you, 
That* many prophets and right- 
eous men have desired to see those 
things which ye see, and have 
not seen them; and to hear those 


ich.16.17; Lu.10,93,24; Jn.20.29; 2 Co.4.6. 
k Ep.3.5,6; He.11.13; 1 Pe.2.10,11. 


meaning. See Noteson Mat. i. 22. It 
is not by any means intended that 
Isaiah, when he spoke these words, had 
any reference to the time of Christ. 
The meaning in both places is, that the 

eople were so gross, sensual, and pre- 
Judiced, that they would not see the 
truth, or understand anything that was 
contrary to their grovelling opinions 
and sensual desires; a case by no means 
uncommon in the world. See the pas- 
sage more fully explained in my Notes 
on Is. vi. { Wazed gross. Literally, 
has become see This language is com- 
monly applied to the body, but is also 
used to denote one who is stupid and 
foolish in mind. Here it means that 
the people were so sensual and corrupt 
that they did not see or understand the 
pure spiritual principles of the gospel. 
I Lest they should see, &c. Lest they 
should see their lost condition as sinners, 
and turn and live. The reason given 
here why they did not hear and under- 
stand the gospel is, that their heart was 
wrong. They would not attend to the 
things that belonged to their peace. 
1 J should heal them. Should pardon, 
sanctify, and save them. Sin is often 
represented as a disease, and the pardon 
and recovery of the soul from sin as 
healing. 

16. Blessed are your eyes, &e. That is, 
you are happy that you are permitted 
to see truth which they will not see. 
You are permitted to understand the 
spiritual meaning of the parables, and 
in some degree the plan of salvation. 

17. Many prophets and righteous men, 
&c. They wished to see the times of 
the Messiah. They looked to it as a 
time when the hopes of the world would 
be fulfilled, and when the righteous 
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things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them. 

18 Hear! ye therefore the par- 
able of the sower. 

19 When any one heareth “the 
word of the kingdom, and under- 
standeth 7z¢ not, then cometh “the 
wicked one, and catcheth away 
that which was sown in his heart. 
This is he which received seed by 
the way-side. 

20 But he that received the 
seed into stony places, the same 


? Mar.4.14,&¢.; Lu.8,11,&c. m ch.4.23, 
#1 Jn.2.13,14; 3.12. 


would be happy, Jn. viii. 56. ‘‘ Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day, and he 
saw it and was glad.” Comp. also 1 Pe. 
i. 10-12; He. xi. 18. So Isaiah and 
the prophets looked forward to the com- 
ing of the Messiah as the consummation 
of their wishes and the end of the pro- 
Bees Re. xix. 10. The object always 

earest to the hearts of all righteous 
men is to witness the coming and ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
Comp. Re, xxii. 20. 

18-23. See also Mar. iv. 18-20; Lu. 
viii. 11-15. Lear ye, therefore, the parable 
of the sower. That is, hear the explana- 
tion or the ction meaning of the nar- 
rative given before. Mark adds (iv. 13), 
‘‘Know ye not this parable? And how, 
then, shall ye know all parables?” By 
which it seems that the Saviour re- 
garded this as one of the simplest and 
plainest of the parables, and gave an 
explanation of it that they might un- 
derstand the general principles of in- 
terpreting others. 

19, When any one heareth, &. The 
seed represents the word of God com- 
municated in any manner to the minds 
of men—by the Scriptures, by preaching, 
by acts of Providence, or by the direct 
influences of the Holy Spirit. {] Then 
cometh the wicked one. That is, Satan 
(Mar. iv. 15), or the devil (Lu. viii. 12) 
—the one eminently wicked, the accuser, 
the tempter. He is represented by the 
fowls that came and picked up the seed 
by the way-side. The gospel is preached 
to men hardened in sin. It makes no 
impression. It lies like seed on the 
hard path; it is easily taken away, and 
never suffered to take root. 

20, 21. But he that received the seed into 
stony places. Jesus explains this as de- 
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is he that heareth the word, and | among the thorns is he that hear- 
anon °with joy receiveth it: eth the word; and the care of 
21 Yet hath he not root in him-|this world and the “deceitfulness 
self, but dureth for a while; for|of riches choke the word, and he 
when tribulation or persecution | becometh unfruitful. 
ariseth because of the word, by} 23 But he that received seed into 
and by #he is offended. the good ground is he that hear- 
22 He also that received seed |eth the word, and understandeth 
o 18.58.2; Eze.33.31,32; Jn.5.35; Ga.4.15. g Lu.14.16-24. 7 May.10.23; 1 Ti.6.9; 2 ‘Ti4.10. 
p ch.24.10; 26.31; 2 Ti.4.16. an 
‘confidence in God-—-no true religion. 
noting those who hear the gospel; who ‘ Mere excited animal feeling is all that 
are caught with it as something new or‘ he ever had, and that is not sufficient 
pleasing ; who profess to be greatly de- | to sustain him when the trial comes. 
lighted with it, and who are full of zeal; 22. LHe also that recetved seed among the 
for it. Yet they have no root in them- ; thorns. These represent the cares, the 
selves, They are not true Christians. ; anxieties, and the deceitful lure of 
Their hearts are not changed. They | riches, or the way in which a desire to 
have not seen their guilt and danger, | be rich deceives men. They take the 
and the true excellency of Christ. They | time and attention. They do not leave 
are not really attached to the gospel; | opportunity to examine the state of the 
and when they are tricd and persecu-! soul, Besides, riches allure, and _pro- 
tion comes, they fu//—as the rootless! mise what they do not yicld. They 
grain withers before the scorching rays | promise to make us happy; but, when 


of the noonday sun, ff Avon. Quickly, 
or readily. With joy receiveth it. 
They are under deep distress for sin; 
they are apprehensive of danger; they 
hear the offer of mercy, and they seem 
to themselves to embrace the gospel. 
It offers them peace, pardon, salvation, 
and religion assumes for a time a lovely 
aspect. They zmagine that they are 
pardoned, and they have a temporary 
peace and joy. Their anxieties subside. 
Their fears are gone. They are for a 
time happy. The mere subsiding 9, 

anxious feeling From any cause will make 
the mind for a time happy. They have 
only to imagine, therefore, that their 
sins are forgiven, to produce a certain 
kind of peace and joy. But there is no 
ground of permanent joy, as there is in 
true pardon, and soon their joy sub- 
sides, and all evidence of piety disap- 
pears. There is no strength of prix- 
ciple to resist temptation; there ts no 
real love of the Saviour; and in times 
of trial and persecution they show that 
they have no true religion, and fall 
away. By and by. Mark, Jmmedi- 
«ely. That is, it soon occurs, or this 
is an effect which may be expected soon 
to follow. ‘J Zs offended. Stumbles or 
falls, for this is the meaning of the 
word offend in the New Testament. 
See Notes on ch. v. 29. Persecution 
and trial are placed in his path, and he 
falls as he would over a stumbling-block. 
He has no stréngth of principle—no real 


gained, they do not do it. The soul is 
not satisfied. There is the same desire 
to possess more wealth. And to this 
there is no end but death. In doing it 
there is every temptation to be dis- 
honest, to cheat, to take advantage of 
others, to oppress others, and to wring 
their hard earnings from the poor. 
Every evil passion is therefore cherished 
by the love of gain; and it is no wonder 
that the word is choked, and every good 
feeling destroyed, by this ‘‘execrable 
love of gold.” See Notes on 1 Ti. vi. 
7-11. How many, O low many, thus 
foolishly drown themselves in destruc- 
tion and perdition! How many more 
might reach heaven, if it were not for 
this deep-seated love of that which fills 
the mind with care, deceives the soul, 
and finally leaves it naked, and guilty, 
and lost! 

23. Into good ground. Those whose 
hearts are prepared by grace to receive 
it honestly, and to give it full oppor- 
tunity to grow. In a rich and mellow 
soil—in a heart that submits itself to 
the full influence of truth, unchecked 
by cares and anxieties; under the 
showers and summer suns of divine 
grace ; with the heart spread open, like 
a broad, luxuriant field, to the rays of 
the morning and to evening dews, the 
gospel takes deep root and grows; it 
has full room, and then and there only 
shows what it zs. 

24-30. The kingdom of heaven is 
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it; which also ‘beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth, some an hundred- 
fold, some sixty, some thirty. 

24 Another‘ parable put he forth 
unto them, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a man 

8 Jn.15.5. 2 Is,28.10,13. 


likened, &e. That is, the gospel resem- 
bles. The kingdom of Heaven (see 
Notes on Mat. iii. 2) means here the 
effect of the gospel by its being 
preached. The meaning of this parable 
is plain. The field represents the world, 
in which the gospel is preached. The : 
good seed, the truths preached by Christ 
and his apostles. | 
25. While men slept, his enemy came, | 
&c. That is, in the night, when it could | 
be done without being seen, an enemy 
came and scattered bad seed on the 
new-ploughed field, perhaps before 
the good seed had been harrowed in. 
Satan thus sows false doctrine in dark- 
ness. In the very place where the truth 
is preached, and while the hearts of 
people are open to receive it, by false 
but plausible teachers he takes care to 
inculcate false sentiments, Often it is 
one of his arts, in a revival of religion, 
to spread secretly dangerous notions of 
piety. Multitudes are persuaded that 
they are Christians who are deceived. 
They are awakened, convicted, and 
alarmed. They take this for conversion. 
Or they find their burden gone; they 
fancy that they hear a voice; or a text 
of Scripture is brought to them, saying 
that their sins are forgiven; or they see 
Christ hanging on the cross in a vision; 
or they dream that their sins are par- 
doned, and they suppose they are Chris- 
tians. But they are deceived. None of 
these things are any conclusive evidence 
of piety. All these may exist, and still 
there be no true love to God or Christ, 
and no real hatred of sin and change of 
heart. An enemy may do it to deceive 
them, and to bring dishonour on reli- 
gion. J Sowed tares. By taves is pro- 
bably meant a degenerate kind of wheat, 
or the darnel-grass growing in Palestine. 
In its growth and form it has a strong 
resemblance to genuine wheat; but it 
either produces no grain, or that of a 
very inferior and hurtful kind. Pro- 
bably it comes near to what we mean 
by chess. It was extremely difficult to 
separate it from the genuine wheat, on 
account of its similarity while growing. 
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which sowed “good seed in his 
field : 

25 But while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his 


Way. 
1 Pe.1.93. 


“‘The tare abounds all over the East, 
and is a great nuisance to the farmer. 
It resembles the American cheat [chess], 
but the ead does not droop like cheat, 
nor does it branch out like oats. The 
grain, also, is smaller, and is arranged 


. along the upper part of the stalk, which 


stands perfectly erect. The faste is 
bitter, and when eaten separately, or 
even when diffused in ordinary bread, 
it causes dizziness, and often ccts as a 
violent emetic. Barn-door fowls also 
hecome dizzy from eating it. In short, 
it is a strong soporific poison, and must 
be carefully winnowed, and picked out 
of the wheat grain by grain, before 
grinding, or the fiour is not healthy. 


. Even the farmers, who in this country 


generally «eed their fields, do not 
attempt to separate the one from the 
other. They would not only mistake 
good grain for them, but very commonly 
the roots of the two are so intertwined 
that it is impossible to separate them 
without plucking up both. Both, there- 
fore, must be left to grow together until 
the time of harvest.”—(Thomson) The 
Land and the Book, vol. ii. p. 111, 112. 
Thus tares aptly represented hypocrites 
in the church. Strongly resembling 
Christians in their experience, and, in 
some respects, their lives, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish them from genuine 
Christians, nor can they be separated 
until it is done by the Great Searcher of 
hearts at the day of judgment. An 
enemy—the devil—hath done it. And 
nowhere has he shown profounder cun- 
ning, or done more to adulterate the 
purity of the gospel. {J And went his 
away. There is something very expres- 
sive in this. He knew the soil; he knew 
how the seed would take root and grow. 
He had only to sow the seed and let it 
alone. So Satan knows the soil in which 
he sows his doctrine. He knows that in 
the human heart it will take deep and 
rapid root. It needs but little culture. 
Grace needs constant attendance and 
care. Error, and sin, and hypocrisy are 
the native products of the human heart, 
and, when left alone, start up with 
deadly luxuriancy. 
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26 But when the blade was 
sprung up, and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the tares also. 
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30 Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in *the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, 


27 So the servants of the house- | Gather ye together first the tares, 
holder came and said unto him,!and bind them in bundles “to 
Sir, didst not thou sow good seed | burn them; but “gather the wheat 
in thy field? from whence, then, ; into my barn. 


hath it tares? 

28 He said unto them, An enemy 
hath done this. The servants said 
unto him, Wilt thou, then, that we 
go and gather them up? 

29 But he said, Nay; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, 
also the wheat with them. 


26. Then appeared the tares also. That 
is, then the tares were first discovered. 
They had grown with the wheat, but 
were so much like it as not to be noticed : 
till the wheat began to ripen. So true 
piety and false hopes are not known by | 
professions, by ‘‘ blades,” and leaves, 
and flowers, but by the fruit. 

29. Ye root up also the wheat. They 
so much resembled the true wheat that | 


31 Another parable put he forth 
unto them, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is like to %a grain of 
mustard-seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field: 

32 Which indeed is the least of 


ye root up|#ll seeds; but when it is grown, 


it is the greatest among herbs, 
vil Tis. wMaldl. 2 Lu.3.17. y Mar.4.30. 


cut off gross and manifest offenders, 
1 Co. v. 4, 5; but the Saviour refers 
here to those who may be szuspected of 
hypocrisy, but against whom it cannot 
be proved ; to those who so successfully 
imitate Christians as to make it difficult 
or impossible for man to distinguish 
them. 

31, 32. See also Mar. iv. 30-32. The 


even then it would be difficult to separ- ' kingdom of heaven. See Notes on Mat. 
ate them. By gathering them, they! iii. 2. It means here either piety in 
would tread down the wheat, loosen | a renewed heart or the church. In 
and disturb the earth, and greatly in- | either case the commencement is small. 
jure the crop. In the harvest it could | In the heart it is at first feeble, easily 
be done without injury. Pee and much exposed. In the 

80. Let both grow together. They | church there were few at first, ignorant, 
would not spoil the true wheat, and in | unknown, and unhonoured; yet soon 
time of harvest it would be easy to!it was to spread through the world. 
separate them. Our Saviour teaches us |] Grain of mustard-seed. The plant 
here—Ist. That hypocrites and deceived | here described was very different from 
persons must be expected in the church, | that which is known among us. It was 


2d. That this is the work of the enemy 
of man. They are not the work of 
Christianity any more than traitors are 
of patriotism, or counterfeiters are of 


several years before it bore fruit and 
became properly a tree. Mustard, with 
us, is an annual plant: it is always 
small, and is properly an herb. The 


the proper effect of legislating about ; Hebrew writers speak of the mustard- 
money. They belong to the world, and | tree as one on which they could climb, 
hypocrisy is only one form of sin. The!as on a fig-tree. Its size was much 
Christian religion never made a hypo- | owing to the climate. All plants of 
crite, nor is there a hypocrite on the | that nature grow much larger in a 
earth whose principles and practice it; warm climate, like that of Palestine, 
does not condemn. 3d. That all hope of ; than in colder regions. The seeds of 
removing them entirely would be vain. ; this tree were remarkably small, so 
4th. That an affempt to remove them : that they, with the great size of the 
altogether would injure real Chris- | plant, were an apt illustration of the 
tianity, by causing excitements, dis-| progress of the church and of the 
cord, and hard feelings even among nature of faith, Mat. xvii. 20. “I 
Christians. 5th. That Christ will him-| have seen,” says Dr. Thomson, ‘this 
self separate them at the proper time. | plant on the rich plain of Akkar as tall 
There is no doubt that it is the duty of |as.the horse and his rider.: It has 
the church to keep itself pure, and to| occurred to me on former visits that 
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and *becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 

33 Another parable spake he 
unto them: The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which 
a woman took, and hid in three 
measures! of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

34 All these things spake Jesus 
unto the multitude ¢in parables; 
and without a parable spake he 
not unto them; 


2 Eze.17.23. 

1The Greek word signifies a measure alout a 
peck ated @ aes wanting a little more than « pint, 

a Mar.4.38. 


the mustard-tree of the parable pro- 
bably grew at this spot, or possibly at 
Tabiga, near Capernaum, for the water 
in both is somewhat similar, and so are 
the vegetable productions. To furnish 
an adequate basis for the proverb, it is 
necessary to suppose that a variety of 
it was cultivated in the time of our 
Saviour, which grew to an enormous 
size, and shot forth large branches, so 
that the fowls of the air could lodge in 
the branches of it. It may have been 
perennial, and have grown to a con- 
siderable tree; and there are traditions 
in the country of such so large that a 
man could climb into them; and after 
having seen red pepper bushes grow on 
year after year, into tall shrubs, and 
the castor-bean line the brooks about 
Damascus like the willows and the 
poplars, I can readily credit the exis- 
tence of mustard-trees large enough to 
meet all the demands of our Lord’s 
parable.” — The Land and the Book, 
vol. ii. p. 101. 

Young converts often suppose they 
have much religion. It is not so. They 
are, indeed, in a new world. Their 
hearts glow with new affections. They 
have an elevation, an ecstasy of emo- 
tion, which they may not have after- 
ward—like a blind man suddenly re- 
stored to sight. The sensation is new 
and peculiarly vivid, yet little is seen 
distinctly. His impressions are indeed 
more vivid and cheering than those of 
him who has long seen and to whom 
objects are familiar. In a little time, 
too, the young convert will see more 
distinctly, will judge more intelligently, 
will love more strongly, though not 
with so much xew emotion, and will be 
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35 That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, *I will open my mouth in 
parables; I will utter things which 
have been ‘kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. 

36 Then Jesus sent the multi- 
tude away, and went into the 
house; and his disciples came 
unto him, saying, Declare unto 
us the parable of the tares of the 
field. 

37 He answered and said unto 

bPs.78.2. ¢ Lu.10.14; Ro.16.25,26; Col.1.28. 


prepared to make more sacrifices for 
the cause of Christ. 

33. The kingdom of heaven. The mean- 
ing here is the same as in the last 
parable; perhaps, however, intending 
to denote more properly the secret and 
hidden nature of piety in the soul. 
The other parable declared the fact 
that the gospel would greatly spread, 
and that piety in the heart would 
greatly increase. This states the way or 
mode in which it would be done. It is 
secret, silent, steady; pervading all the 
faculties of the soul and all the king- 
doms of the world, as leaven, or yeast, 
though hidden in the flour, and though 
deposited only in one place, works 
silently till w/Z the mass is brought 
under its influence. J Three measures. 
These were small measures (see the 
margin); but the particular amount is 
of no consequence to the story; nor is 
anything to be inferred from the fact 
that three are mentioned. That number 
is mentioned as a circumstance giving 
interest to the parable, but designed to 
convey no spiritual instruction. The 
measure mentioned here probably con- 
tained about a peck and a half. 

34, 35. That it might be fulfilled. This 
is taken from Ps, lxxvili. 2, 3. The 
sense, and not the very words of the 
Psalm, are given. Christ taught, as 
did that prophet—Asaph—in parables. 
The words of Asaph described the man- 
ner in which Christ taught, and in this 
sense it could be said that they were 
fulfilled. See Notes on Mat. i. 22, 23. 

36-43. Declare unto us. That is, ex- 
plain the meaning of the parable. This 
was done in so plain a manner as to 
render comment unnecessary. The Son 
of man, the Lord Jesus, sows the good 
seed —that is, preaches the gospel. 
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them, He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man: 

38 The field is “the world: the 
good seed are ‘the children of the 
kingdom; but the tares are /the 
children of the wicked one. 

39 The enemy that sowed them 
is the devil: #the harvest is the 
end of the world; and “the reapers 
are the angels. 

40 As, therefore, ‘the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire, 
so shall it be in the end of this 
world. 

41 The Son of man shall send 

d@ Ro.10.18; Col.1.6. é1 Pe.1.23, 


f3n.8,44; Ac.13.10; 1 Jn.3.8. 
9 Jool 3.13; Ro.14.i5. A He.14.15-19, 1 ver.30. 


This he did personally, and does now 
by his ministers, his providence, and 
his Spirit, by all the means of convey- 
ing truth to the mind, This seed was, 
by various means, to be carried over all 
the world. It was to be confined to no 
particular nation or people. The good 
seed was the children of the kingdom ; 
that is, of the kingdom of God, or 
Christians. For these the Saviour toiled 
and died, They are the fruit of his 
labours. Yet amid them were wicked 
men; and all hypocrites and unbelievers 
in the church are the work of Satan, 
Yet they must remain together till the 
end, when they shall be separated, and 
the righteous saved and the wicked lost. 
The one shall shine clear as the sun, the 
other be cast into a furnace of fire—a 
most expressive image of suffering. 
We have no idea of more acute suffer- 
ing than to be thrown into the fire, and 
to have our bodies made capable of 
bearing the burning heat, and living on 
in this burning heat for ever and for 
ever. It is not certain that our Saviour 
meant to teach here that hell is made 
up of material fire; but it is certain that 
he meant to teach that this would be a 
proper representation of the sufferings 
of the lost. We may be farther assured 
that the Redeemer would not deceive 
us, or use words to torment and tanta- 
lize ns. He would not talk of hell-fire 
which had no existence, nor would the 
Saviour of men hold out frightful im- 
ages merely to terrify mankind. If he 
has spoken of hell, then there is a hell. 
If Ae meant to say that the wicked shall 
suffer, then they will suffer. If he did 
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forth his angels, and they shall 


gather out of his kingdom all 


things that offend, 
which do iniquity ; 

42 And! shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire: ™there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

43 Then shall the righteous 
“shine forth as the sun, in the 
kingdom of their Father. Who 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

44 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto °treasure 
hid in a field; the which when 
a man hath found, he hideth, 


kand them 


2 or, scandals. & Lu.13,27, 
tch.3.12; Re.19.20; 20.10. mm ver.60; ch.8.12, 
2 Da.12.3; 1 Co.15.49, o Pr.2.4,5. 


not mean to deceive mankind, then 
there is a hell, and then the wicked 
will be punished. The impenitent, 
therefore, should be alarmed. And the 
righteous, however much wickedness 
they may see, and however many hypo- 
crites there may be in the church, 
should be cheered with the prospect 
that soon the just will be separated 
from the unjust, and that they shall 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. 

44, The kingdom of heaven. Thegospel. 
The new dispensation. The offer of 
eternal life. See Notes on Mat. iii. 2. 
The Saviour in this parable compares 
that kingdom to treasure hid in a field; 
that is, to money concealed; or more. 
likely to a mine of silver or gold that 
was unknown to the owner of the field. 
{ He hideth. That is, he conceals the 
fact that he has found it; he does not 
tell of it. With a view of obtaining this, 
Jesus says that a man would go and sell 
his property and buy the field. The 
conduct of the man would be dishonest. 
It would be his duty to inform the 
owner of the field of the discovery. 
He would be really endeavouring to 
gain property belonging to another at 
far less than its real value, and the 

rinciple of real integrity would require 
him to inform the owner of the dis- 
covery. But Christ does not intend to 
vindicate his conduct. He merely states 
the way in which men do actually man- 
age to obtain wealth. He states a case 
where a man would actually sacrifice his 
and practise diligence and 
watchfulness to obtain the wealth which 
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and for joy thereof 
selleth? all that he 
buyeth¢ that field. 

45 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchant- 
man seeking goodly pearls; 

46 Who, when he had found 
one ‘pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and ‘gath- 
ered of every kind: 

48 Which, when it was full, 


p Phi.3.7,8. q 1s.55.1; Re.3.18. 
r Pr.3.14,15; 8.11. a ch.22.10, 


oeth and 
ath, and 


he had discovered. The point of the 
parable lies in his earnestness, his anx- 
iety, his care, and his actually obtaining 
it. The gospel is more valuable than 
such a treasure, Ps, xix. 10; Pr. iii. 
13-15. From most men it is hid. When 
@ man sees it and hears it, it is his duty 
to sacrifice all that hinders his obtain- 
ing it, and to seek it with the earnest- 
ness with which other men seek for gold. 


The truth often lies buried; it is like! 


rich veins of ore in the sacred Scriptures; 
it must be searched out with diligence, 
and its discovery will repay a man for 
all his sacrifices, Lu. xiv. 33; Phi. iii. 8. 

45, 46. The kingdom of heaven ts like 
unto a merchantman. The meaning is, 
that the proper seeking for salvation, 
or the proper conduct in reference to 
religion, is like the conduct of a mer- 
chantman. In his searches he found 
one pearl of great value, and sold all 
his possessions to obtain it. So, says 
the Saviour, men seeking for happiness 
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they drew to shore, and sat down, 
and gathered the good into vessels, 
but cast the bad away. 

49 So shall it be at the end of 
the world: the angels shall come 
forth, and ‘sever the wicked from 
among the just; 

50 And” shall cast them into 
the furnace of tire: there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

51 Jesus saith unto them, Have 
ye understood all these things? 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 

52 Then said he unto them, 
Therefore every scribe which is 


t ch.25.32. u Ver.42. 


differ in meaning from that of the tares. 
The gospel is compared to a net drag- 
ging along on the bottom of a lake, and 
collecting all—good and bad. The gos- 
pel may he expected to do the same; 
but in the end of the world, when the 
net is drawn in, the bad will be sepa- 
rated from the good; the one will be 
cast away, and the other saved. Our 
Saviour never fails to keep before our 
minds the great truth that there is to 
be a day of judgment, and that there 
will be a separation of the good and the 
evil. He came to preach salvation; and 
it is a remarkable fact, also, that the 
most fearful accounts of hell and of the 
sufferings of the damned, in the Scrip- 
tures, are from his lips. How does this 
agree with the representations of those 
who say that all will be saved? 

51-538. Jesus kindly asked them 
whether they had understood these 
| things. If not, he was still willing to 
teach them. He enjoined on them their 


and finding the gospel—the pearl of ; duty to make a proper use of this 
great price—should be willing to sacri-| knowledge by speaking another par- 
fice all other things for this. Pearls are! able. {| Every scribe which is instructed 
precious stones found in the shells of | uxto the kingdom of heaven. That is, 
oysters, chiefly in the East Indies. See | every man that is acquainted with the 

otes on Mat. vii. 6. They are valuable | gospel or with the truth. As the dis- 
on account of thoir beauty and because | ciples had said that they had understood 
they are rare. The value of them is; the truth, he says that it should not be 
greatly increased by their size. The | unemployed. They should bring it forth 


meaning of this parable is nearly the 
same as the other. It is designed to 
represent the gospel as of more value 
than all other things, and to impress on 
us the duty of sacrificing all that we 
possess in order to obtain it. 

47-50. The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a net, &e. t 


his parable does not | 


in due time, like a householder bringing 
out of his treasury, or place of deposit, 
what had been laid up there at any 
time, as it was needed.  Bringeth 
forth. As occasion demands; as sick- 
ness, or calamity, or the wants of his 
family, or the poor require. {J Zreasure. 
The word treasure here means a place of 
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instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man that 2 
an householder, which *bringeth 
forth out of his treasure “things 
new and old. 

53 And it came to pass, that 
when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence. 

54 And* when he was come 
into his own country, he taught 
them in their synagogue, inso- 


v Pr.10.21; 15.7; 18.4. w Ca.7.18. 
xz Mar.6.1,&éc.; Lu.4.16,&c. 


deposit, not for money merely, but for 
anything necessary for the comfort of 
a family. It is the same as treasu 
or a place of deposit. [I New and old. 
Things lately acquired, or things that 
had been laid up fora long time. So, 
said Christ, you, my disciples, are to 
be. The truth, new or old, which you 
have gained, keep it not laid up and 
bid, but bring it forth, in due season 
and on proper occasions, to benefit 
others. Every preacher should be pro- 
perly instructed. Christ for three years 
gave instructions to the apostles; and 
they who preach should be able to 
understand the gospel, to defend it, 
and to communicate it to others. Hu- 
man learning alone is indeed of no 
value to a minister; but all learning 
that will enable a man better to under- 
stand the Bible and communicate its 
truths is valuable, and should, if Les 
sible, be gained. A minister should be 
like the father of a family—distributing 
to the church as it needs; and out of 
his treasures bringing forth truth to 
confirm the feeble, to enlighten the 
ignorant, and to recover and guide 
those who are in danger of straying 
away. 

54. Into his own country, That is, into 
Nazareth. Mark, who has also recorded 
this (ch. vi. 1-6), says that it took | 
place on the Sabbath. It was common 
for our Saviour to speak in the syna- 
gogues. Any Jew had a right to ad-: 
dress the people, if called on by the | 
minister; and our Saviour often availed 
himself of the right to instruct the 
people and declare his doctrines. See_ 
Mat. iv. 28. 

55, 56. Is not this the carpenter's son ? | 
Mark says, ‘‘Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” Both these expres- 
sions would probably be used in the 
course of the conversation, and Matthew 
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much that they were astonished, 
and said, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? 

55 Is not this the carpenter's 
son? is not his mother called 
Mary? and his brethren, James, 
and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? 

56 And his sisters, are they not 
all with us? Whence, then, hath 
this man all these things? 


has recorded one and Mark the other. 
The expression recorded by Mark is a 
strong, perhaps decisive proof that he 
had himself worked at the business till 
he was thirty years of age. The people 
in the neighbourhood would under- 
stand well the nature of his early em- 
ployments. It is therefore almost cer- 
tain that this had been his manner of 
life. A useful employment is always 
honourable. Idleness is the parent of 
mischief. Our Saviour, therefore, spent 
the greatest part of his life in honest, 
useful industry. Till the age of thirty 
he did not choose to enter on his great 
work; and it was proper before that 
time that he should set an example to 
the world of honourable though humble 
industry. Life is not wasted in such 
employments. They are appointed as 
the lot of man; and in the faithful dis- 
charge of duties in the relations of life, 
though obscure; in honest industry, 
however humble; in patient labour, if 
connected with a life of religion, we 
may be sure that God will approve our 
conduct. It was, moreover, the custom 
of the Jews—even those of wealth and 
learning —to train all their children 
to some trade or manual occupation. 
Thus Paul was a tent-maker. Comp. 
Ac. xviii. 3. 

This was, on the part of the Saviour, 
an example of great condescension and 
humility. It staggers the faith of many 
that the Son of God should labour in an 
occupation so obscure and lowly. The 
infidel sneers at the idea that He that 
made the worlds should live thirty years 
in humble life as a poor and unknown 
mechanic. Yet the same infidel will 


‘loudly praise Peter the Great of Russia 


because he laid aside his imperial dig- 
nity and entered the British service as 
a, ship-carpenter, that he might learn 
the art of building a navy. Was the 
purpose of Peter of more importance 
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57 And they *were offended in 
him. But Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country and in his 
own house. 

58 And he did not many mighty 


y 18.49.73 53.8; Jn.6.42. 


than that of the Son of God? If Peter, 
the heir to the throne of the Czars, 
might leave his elevated rank and de- 
scend to a humble employment, and 
secure by it the applause of the world, 
why might not the King of kings evince 
a similar character for an infinitely 
higher object? {| His brethren, James, 
&c. The fair interpretation of this pas- 
sage is, that these were the sons and 
daughters of Joseph and Mary. The 
people in the neighbourhood thought 
so, and spoke of them as such. 

57. And they were offended in him. 
That is, they took offence at his humble 
birth, and at the indigent cireumstances 
of his family. They were tvo proud to 
be taught by one who, in family con- 
nections, they took to be their equal or 
inferior. Men always look with envy 
on those of their own rank who advance 
pretensions to uncommon wisdom or 
superior power. {fA prophet is not with- 
out honour, &c. This seems to be a pro- 
verbial expression. Jesus advances it 
as ageneral truth. There might be some 
exceptions to it, but Ae was not an ex- 
ception. Everywhere else he had been 
more honoured than at home. There 
they knew his family. They had seen 
his humble life. They had been his 
companions. They were envious of his 
wisdom, and were too proud to be 
taught by him. A case remarkably 
similar to this occurs in the history of 
the discovery of America. Columbus, a 
native of Genoa, had by patient study 
conceived the idea that there was a 
vast continent which might be reached 
by sailing to the west. Of this his 
countrymen had no belief. Learned 
men had long studied the science of 
geography, and they had never ima- 
gined that such a continent could exist; 
and they were indignant that ke, an 
obscure man, should suppose that he 
‘*possessed wisdom superior to all the 
rest of mankind united.” It was accord- 
ingly a fact that he was obliged to seek 
for patrons of his undertaking out of 
his own country; that there he received 
his first honours; and that to other 
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works there, because of their un- 
belief. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
T that time “Herod the tetrarch 
heard of the fame of Jesus; 
2 And said unto his servants, 
@ Mar.6.14; Lu.9.7,&c, 


kingdoms the discoveries of the obscure 
Genoese gave their chief wealth and 
highest splendour. 

58. Did not many mighty works. Mir- 
acles. This implies that he performed 
some miracles. Mark tells us what they 
were: ‘‘ He laid his hands upon a few 
sick folk and healed them,” Mar. vi. 5. 
T Because of their unbelief. That is, it 
would have been useless to the great 
purposes of his mission to have worked 
miracles there. We are not to suppose 
that his power was limited by the belief 
or unbelief of men; but they were so 
prejudiced, so set against him, that they 
were not in a condition to judge of evi- 
dence and to be convinced. They would 
have charged it to derangement, or sor- 
cery, or the agency of the devil. Comp. 
Jn. x. 20. It would have been of no 
use, therefore, in proving to them that 
he was from God, to have worked mir- 
acles. He did, therefore, only those 
things which were the proper work of 
benevolence, and which could not easily 
be charged on the devil. He gave susi- 
cient proof of his mission, and left them 
in their chosen unbelief without excuse. 
It is also true, in spiritual things, that 
the uubelief of a people prevents the 
influences of the Holy Spirit from being 
sent down to bless them. God requires 
faith. He hears only the prayers of 
faith. And when there is Kittle true 
belief, and prayer is cold and formal, 
there the people sleep in spiritual death 
and are unblessed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Herod the tetrarch. See also Mar. 
vi, 14-16; Lu. ix. 7-9. This was a son 
of Herod the Great. Herod the Great 
died probably in the first year after the 
birth of Christ, and left his kingdom to 
his three sons, of whom this Herod Anti- 

as was one. He ruled over Galilee and 

erea. See Notes on Mat. ii. 15. The 
title tetrarch literally denotes one who 
rules over a fourth part of any country. 
It came, however, to signify the gover- 
nor or ruler of any province subject to 
the Roman emperor.— Robinson, Lez. 
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This is John the Baptist: he is 
risen from the dead; and there- 
fore mighty works }do show forth 
themselves in him. 

3 For Herod had laid hold on 
John, and bound him, and put 
him in prison for Herodias’ sake, 
his brother Philip’s wife. 

4 For John said unto hin, 
It? is not lawful for thee to 
have her. 


lor, are wrought by him. —b Le.18.16; 20.21, 


7 Heard of the fume of Jesus. Jesus had 
been a considerable time engaged in 
the work of the ministry, and it may 
seem remarkable that he had not before 
heard of him. Herod might, however, 
have been absent on some expedition to 
a remote part of the country. It is to 
be remembered, also, that he was a 
man of much dissoluteness of morals, 
and that he paid little attention to the 
affairs of the people. He might have 
heard of Jesus before, but it had not 
arrested his attention. He did not 
think it a matter worthy of much 
regard. 

2. This is John the Baptist, Herod 
feared John. His conscience smote him 
for his crimes. He remembered that he 
had wickedly put him to death. He 
knew him to be a distinguished pro- 
phet; and he concluded that no other 
one was capable of working such mira- 
cles but he who had been so eminent a 
servant of God in his life, and who, he 
supposed, had again risen from the dead 
and entered the dominions of his mur- 
derer. Thealarm in his court, it seems, 
was general. Herod’s conscience told 
him that this was John. Others thought 
that it might be the expected Elijah or 
one of the old prophets, Mar. vi. 15. 

8-5. For Herod hud laid hold on John, 
&c. See Mar. vi. 17-20; Lu. iii. 19, 20. 
This Herodias was a granddaughter of 
Herod the Great. She was first mar- 
ried to Herod Philip, by whom she had 
a sy tae Salome, probably the one 
that danced and pleased Herod. Jo- 


sephus says that this marriage of Herod | 
Antipas with Herodias took place za 
S) 


he was on a journey to Rome. 
stopped at his brother’s; fell in love 
with his wife; agreed to put away his 
own wife, the daughter of Aretas, King 
of Petreea; and Herodias agreed to 
leave her own husband and live with 
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5 And when he would have 
put him to death, he feared the 
multitude, because ‘they counted 
him as a prophet. 

6 But when Herod’s birthday 
was kept, the daughter of Hero- 
dias danced *before them, and 
pleased Herod. 

7 Whereupon he promised with 
an oath to give her whatsoever 
she would ask. 


¢ ch.21,26; Lu.20.6. Zin the midet, 


him. They were living, therefore, in 
adultery; and John, in faithfulness, 
though at the risk of his life, had re- 
proved them for their crimes. Herod 
was guilty of two crimes in this act: 
Ist. Of adultery, as she was the wife of 
another man. 2d. Of incest, as she was 
a near relation, and such marriages 
were expressly forbidden, Le. xviii. 16. 

6-18. See also Mar. vi. 21-29. But 
when Herod's birthday was come. Kings 
were accustomed to observe the day of 
their birth with much pomp, and com- 
monly, also, by giving a feast to their 
rapa nobility. See Ge. xl. 20. 

ark adds that this birthday was kept 
by making a supper to his “‘lords, high 
captains, and chief estates in Galilee ;" 
that is, to the chief men in office. High 
captains means, in the original, com- 
manders of thousands, or of a division of 
a thousand men. (| The daughter of 
Herodias; that is, Salome, her daughter 
by her former husband. This was a vio- 
lation of all the rules of modesty and 
propriety. One great principle of all 
eastern nations is to keep their females 
from public view. For this purpose 
they are confined in a particular part 
of the house, called the harem. See 
Notes on Mat. ix. 1-8. If they appear 
in public, it is always with a veil, so 
closely drawn that their faces cannot be 
seen. No modest: woman would have 
appeared in this manner before the 
court, and it is probable, therefore, 
that she partook of the dissolute prin- 
ciples of her mother. It is also pro- 
bable that the dance was one well known 
in Greece—the lascivious and wantou 
dance of the Jonics. 

7. He promised with an oath. This 
was a foolish and wicked oath. To 
please a wanton girl, the monarch 
called the eternal God to witness his 
willingness to give her half his kingdom, 
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and them which sat with him 
at meat, he commanded zt to be 
given her. 

10 And he sent and beheaded 
John in the prison. 

11 And his head was brought 


8 And she, being before in- 
structed of her mother, said, “Give 
me here John Baptist’s head in 
a charger. 

9 And* the king was sorry: 
nevertheless, “for the oath’s sake, 


@ Pr.29.10. é Ju.11.31,35; Da.6.14-16. 
fJu.211; 1 Sa.14.28; 25.92; Ec.5.2. 


him,” Mar. vi. 20. In the margin (Mark) 
this is kept Aim, or saved him. In fact, 
he had interposed and saved John from 
being put to death by Herodias, who 
had had a quarrel with John, and would 
have killed him but for Herod, Mar. vi. 
19. Herod, though a bad man, had a 
respect and veneration for John as a 
holy and just man, as wicked men often 
will have. 2d. John was in high repute 
among the people, and Herod might 
have been afraid that his murder might 
excite commotion. 3d. Herod, though 
a wicked man, does not appear to have 
been insensible to some of the common 
principles of human nature. Here was 
a great and most manifest crime pro- 
posed—no less than the murder of an 
acknowledged prophet of the Lord. It 
was deliberate, lt was to gratify the 
malice of a wicked woman. It was the 

rice of a few moments’ entertainment. 

is conscience, though in feeble and 
dying accents, checked him. He would 
have preferred a request not so mani- 
festly wicked, and that would not have 
involved him in so much difficulty. 
{i For the oath's sake. Herod felt that 
he was bound by this oath; but he was 
not. The oath should not have been 
taken; but, being taken, he could not be 
bound by it. No oath could justify a 
man in committing murder. The true 
principle is, that Herod was bound by 
a prior obligation—by the law of God— 
not to commit murder; and no act of 
his, be it an oath or anything else, 
could free him from that obligation. 
T And them which sat with him at meat. 
This was the strongest reason why 
Herod murdered John. He had not 
firmness enough to obey the law of God 
and to follow the dictates of conscience 
against the opinions of wicked men. 
He was afraid of the charge of coward- 
ice and want of spirit; afraid of ridicule 
and the contempt of the wicked. This 
is the principle of the laws of honour; 
this the foundation of duelling. It is 
not so much for his own sake that one 
man murders another in a duel, for the 
offence is often a mere trifle—it is a 
word, or look, that never would injure 


Mar. vi. 23. It seems, also, that he was 
willing to shed the holiest blood it con- 
tained. An oath like this it was not 
lawful to make, and it should have been 
broken. See ver. 9. 

8 Being before instructed of her 
mother. ot before she danced, but 
afterward, and before she made the re- 
quest of Herod. See Mar. vi. 24. The 
only appearance of what was right in 
the tole transaction was her honouring 
her mother by consulting her, bat in 
this she only intended to accomplish 
the purposes of wickedness more effec- 
tually. In @ charger. The original 
word means a large platter on which food 
is placed. We should have ugpored 
that she would have been struck with 
abhorrence at such a direction from her 
mother; but she seems to have been 

tified. John, by his faithfulness, 
ad offended the whole family, and 
here was ample opportunity for an 
adulterous mother and her dissolute 
child to gratify their resentment. It 
was customary for princes to require 
the heads of persons ordered for execu- 
tion to be brought to them. For this 
there were two reasons: Ist. To gratify 
their resentment—to feast their eyes on 
the proof that their enemy was dead; 
and, 2d. To ascertain the fact that the 
sentence had been executed. There is 
a similar instance in Roman history of 
& woman requiring the head of an enemy 
to be brought to her. Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, who was afterward 
emperor, sent an officer to put to death 
Lollia Paulina, who had been her rival 
for the imperial dignity. When Lollia’s 
head was brought to her, not knowing 
it at first, she examined it with her own 
hands till she perceived some particular 
feature by which the lady was distin- 
guished, * 

9. And the king was sorry. There 
might have been several reasons for 
this. Ist. Herod had a high respect for 
John, and feared him. He knew that 
he was a holy man, and had “observed 


* Lardner's Credivility, part i. book i. ch. i. 
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in a charger, and given to the 
damsel: and she brought z¢ to her 
mother. 

12 And his disciples came and 
took up the body, and %buried it, 
and went and told Jesus. 

13 When Jesus heard of 1%, 


g Ac.8.2. 


him. It is because the mex of honour, 
as they call themselves, his companions, 
would consider him a coward and would 
laugh at him. Those companions may 
be unprincipled contemners of the laws 
of God and man; and yet the duellist, 
against his own conscience, against the 
laws of God, inst the good opinion 
of the virtuous part of the world, and 
against the laws of his country, seeks by 
deadly aim to murder another merely 
to gratify his dissolute companions. 
And this is the law of honour! This is 
the secret of duelling! This the source 
of that remorse that settles in awful 
blackness, and that thunders damnation 
around the duellist in his dying hours! 
It should be added, this is the course of 
all youthful guilt. Young men are led 
along by others, They have not firm- 
ness enough to follow the teachings of a 
father and of the law of God. They are 
afraid of being called mean and cowardly 
by the wicked; and they often sink low 
in vice and crime, never to rise again. 
J At meat; that is, at supper. The 
word meat, at the time the Bible was 
translated, meant provisions of all 
kinds. It is now restricted to flesh, 
and does not convey a full idea of the 
original. 

ll. And his head was brought in a 
charger, &c. For the sake of these 
wicked men, the bloody offering—the 
head of the slaughtered prophet—was 
brought and given as the reward to the 
daughter and mother. What an offer- 
ing to a woman! Josephus says of 
Herodias that ‘she was a woman full of 
ambition and envy, having a mighty 
influence on Herod, and able to persuade 
him. to things he was not at.all inclined to.” 
This is one of the many proofs that we 
have that the evangelists drew charac- 
ters according to truth. 

12. And his disciples, &e. The head 
was with Herodias. The body, with 
pious care, they buried. And went 
and told Jesus. This was done, probably, 
for the following reasons: Ist. It was an 
important event, and one particularly 
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the departed thence by ship into 
a desert place apart: and when 
the people had heard thereof, they 
followed him on foot out of the 
cities. 

14 And Jesus went forth, ‘and 
saw a great multitude, and was 


' fech.10.233 18.15; Mar.6.32,&c.; Lu.9.10,&c.; Jn.6, 


1,2,4¢. 4 ch.9.36; 15.32,é¢, 


connected with the work of Jesus. 
John was his forerunner, and it was 
important that he should be made ac- 
quainted with his death. 2d. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in their 
affliction they came to him for consola- 
tion; nor is it improper in our affliction 
to follow their example, and go and tell 
Jesus, 3d. Their master had been slain 
by a‘cruel king. Jesus was engaged in 
the same cause, and they probably sup- 
posed that ke wasin danger. They there- 
fore came to warn him of it, and he 
(ver. 13) sought a place of safety. 

13-21. A full narrative of the feeding 
the five thousand is given in each of the 
other evangelists: in Mar. vi. 82-44; in 
Lu. ix. 10-17; in Jn. vi. 1-14. 

18. And when Jesus heard of it, he de- 

carted. He went to a place of safety. 

e never threw himself unnecessarily 
into danger. It was proper that he 
should secure his life till the appointed 
time had come for him to die. {| Bya 
ship into a desert place. That is, he 
crossed the Sea of Galilee. He went 
to the country east of the sea, into a 

lace little inhabited. Luke says (ix. 
Yo) he went to a place called Bethsaida. 
See Notes on Mat. xi. 21. A desert place 
means a place little cultivated, where 
there were few or no inhabitants. On 
the east of the Sea of Galilee there was 
a large tract of country of this descrip- 
tion—rough, uncultivated, and chiefly 
used to pasture flocks. 

14. Was moved with compassion. That 
is, pitied them. Mark (vi. 34) says he 
was moved with compassion because 
they were as sheep having no shepherd. 
A shepherd is one who takes care of a 
flock. It was his duty to feed it; to 
defend it from wolves and other wild 
beasts; to take care of the young and 
feeble; to lead it by green i isrohaiye and 
still waters, Ps. xxiii. In Eastern coun- 
tries this was a principal employment 
of the inhabitants. When Christ says 
the people were as sheep without a 
shepherd, he means that they had no 
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moved with ‘compassion toward 
them, and he healed their sick. 

15 And when it was evening 
his disciples came to him, saying, 
This is a desert place, and the 
time is now past; send the multi- 
tude away, that they may go into 
the villages and buy themselves 
victuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, 

k& He.4.15. 


teachers and guides who cared for them 
and took pains to instruct them. The 
scribes and Pharisees were haughty and 
proud, and cared little for the common 
people; and when they did attempt to 
teach them, they led them astray. They 
therefore came in great multitudes to 
him who preached the gospel to the 
poor (Mat. xi. 5), and who was thus the 
good shepherd, Jn. x. 14. 

15. The time is now past. That is, the 
day is passing away; it is near night, 
and it is proper to make some provision 
for the temporal wants of so many. 
Perhaps it may mean it was past the 
usual time for refreshment. 

16. Jesus satd—They need riot depart; 
give ye them to eat. John adds (ch. vi. 
5, 6) that previous to this Jesus had 
addressed Philip, and asked, Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat? 
and that he ‘‘said this to prove him; 
for he himself knew what he would do;” 
that is, he said this to try his faith; to 
test the confidence of Philip in himself. 
Philip, it seems, had not the kind of 
confidence which he ought to have had. 
He immediately began to think of their 
ability to purchase food for them. Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, said he, 
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would not be enough, Jn. vi. 7. In the | 
original it is two hundred denarii. | tion. In seeking a blessing on our food, 
These were Roman coins amounting to | it means that we pray that it may be 


about fourteen cents (7d.) each. The 
whole two hundred, therefore, would 
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They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat. 

17 And they say unto him, We 
have here but five loaves and two 
fishes. 

18 He said, Bring them hither 
to me. 

19 And he commanded the mul- 
titude to sit down on the grass; 
and took the five loaves and the 


and we need not doubt that he will 
give us strength to accomplish it. 

17. We huve here but five louves, &c. 
These loaves were in the possession of 
a lad, or young man, who was with 
them, and were made of barley, Jn. 
vi. 9. It is possible that this lad was 
one in attendance on the apostles to 
carry their food, but it is most probable 
he was one who had provision to sell 
among the multitude. Barley was a 
cheap kind of food, scarcely one-third 
the value of wheat, and was much used 
by poor people. A considerable part of 
the food of the people in that region 
was probably fish, as they lived on the 
borders of a lake that abounded in fish. 

19. And he commanded the multitude 
to sit down. In the original it is to recline 
on the grass, or to lie as they did at 
their meals. The Jews never sat, as 
we do, at meals, but reclined or lay at 
length. See Notes on Mat. xxiii. 6. 
Mark and Luke add that they reclined 
in companies, by hundreds and by fifties. 
J And looking up to heaven, he blessed. 
Luke adds, he blessed them, that is, 
the loaves. The word ¢o bless means, 
often, to give thanks; sometimes to pray 
for a blessing; that is, to pray for the 
divine favour and friendship; to pray 
that what we do may meet his approba- 


made nourishing to our bodies; that we 
may have proper gratitude to God, the 


have been equal to about twenty-eight | giver, for providing for our wants; and 


dollars. 
a great sum—a sum which twelve poor 
fishermen were by no means able to 
provide. It was this fact, and not any 
unwillingness to provide for them, which 
led the disciples to request that they 
should be sent into the villages around 
in order to obtain food. Jesus knew 
how much they had, and he required 
of them, as he does of all, implicit faith, 
and told them to give them to eat. He 
requires us to do what he commands, 


In the view of Philip this was! that we may remember the Creator 


while we partake the bounties of his 
providence. Our Saviour always sought 
a blessing on his food. In this he was 
an example for us. What he did we 
should do. It is right thus to seek the 
blessing of God. He provides for us; 
he daily opens his hand and satisfies our 
wants, and it is proper that we should 
render suitable acknowledgments for 
his goodness. 

The custom among the Jews was 
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two fishes, and, looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake; 
and gave the loaves to Ais disci- 
ples, and the disciples to the mul- 
titude. 

20 And they did all eat and 
were filled: and they ‘took up 
of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. 

21 And they that had eaten were 


12 Ki4.1-7. 


universal. The form of prayer which 
they used in the time of Christ has been 
preserved by their writers, the Talmud- 
ists. It is this: ‘‘ Blessed be thou, O 
Lord our God, the King of the world, 
who hast produced this food and this 
drink from the earth and the vine.” 
G{ And brake. The loaves of bread, 
among the Jews, were made thin and 
brittle, and were therefore broken and 
not cut. 

20. And they did all eat, und were 
filled. This was an undoubted miracle. 
The quantity must have been greatly 
increased to have supplied so many. 
He that could éncrease that small quan- 
tity so much had the power of creation; 
and he that could do that could create 
the world out of nothing, and had no 
less than divine power. {[ Twelve bas- 
kets full. The size of these baskets is 
unknown. ‘They were probably such 
as travellers carried their provisions in. 
They were used commonly by the Jews 
in their journeys. In travelling among 
the Gentiles or Samaritans, a Jew could 
expect little hospitality. There were 
not, as now, public houses for the en- 
tertainment of strangers. At great 
distances there were caravansaries, but 
they were intended chiefly as lodging- 
places for the night, and not to provide 


food for travellers. Hence, in journey- | 


ing among strangers or in deserts, they 
carried baskets of provisions, and this is 
the reason why they were furnished 
with them here. It is probable that 
each of the apostles had one, and they 
were all filled. John (vi. 12) says that 
Jesus directed them to gather up these 
fragments, that nothing might be lost 
—an example of economy. God creates 
all food; it has, therefore, a kind of 
sacredness; it is all needed by some per- 
son or other, and none should be lost. 
21. Five thousand men, besides, Ke. 
Probably the whole number might have 
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about five thousand men, beside 
women and children. 

22 And straightway Jesus con- 
strained his disciples to get into a 
ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the 
multitudes away. 

23 And when he had sent the 
multitudes away, ™he went up 
into a mountain apart to pray: 


m Mar.6.46. 


been ten thousand. To feed so many 
was an act of great benevolence and a 
stupendous miracle. 

22, 23. And straightway Jesus con- 
strained, &c. See Mar. vi. 45-56; Jn. 
vi. 15-21. The word stratghtway means 
immediately; that is, as soon as the 
fragments were gathered up. To con- 
strain usually means tocompel. It here 
means tocommand. There was no need 
of compulsion. They were at this time 
on the east side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth. He directed them to get 
into a ship and cross over to the other 
side; that is, to Capernaum. Mark 

ladds that he sent them to Bethsaida 
(vi. 45). Bethsaida was situated at the 
‘place where the Jordan empties into 
‘the lakeon the east side of the river. 
{Comp. Notes on ch. xi. 21. It is pro- 
' bable that he directed them to go ina 
iship or boat to Bethsaida, and remain 
there till he should dismiss the people, 
and that he would meet them there, 
'and with them cross the lake, The 
effect of the miracle on the multitude 
| was so great (Jn. vi. 14) that they be- 
never him to be that prophet which 
[should come into the world; that is, 
the Messiah, the king that they had 
expected, and they were about to take 
him by force and make him a king, Jn. 
vi. 15. To avoid this, Jesus got away 
from them as privately as possible. He 
went into a solitary mountain alone. 
In view of the temptation—when hu- 
man honours were offered to him and 
almost forced upon him—he retired for 
private prayer; an example for all who 
are tempted with human honours and 
applause. Nothing is better to keep 
the mind humble and unambitious than 
to seek some lonely place; to shut out 
the world with all its honours; to 
realize that the great God, before whom 
all creatures and all honours sink to 
nothing, is round about us; and to ask 
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and when the evening was come, 
he was there alone. 

24 But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves; 
for the wind was contrary. 

25 And in the fourth watch of 
the night Jesus went unto them, 
walking on the sea. 

26 And” when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, °they 
were troubled, saying, It is a 
spirit; aud they cried out for fear. 

27 But straightway Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, "Be of good 
cheer; itis I; be not afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and 

n Job 9.8; Jn.6.19. 0 Lu.24.37. p Ac.23.11. 


him to keep us from pride and vain- 
glory. 

24. But the ship was now in the midst 
of the sea. John says they had sailed 
about 25 or 30 furlongs. About 74 Jew- 
ish furlongs made a mile; so that the 
distance they had sailed was not more 
than about 4 miles. At no place is the 
Sea of Tiberias much more than 10 miles 
in breadth, so that they were literally 
in the midst of the sea. 

25. And in the fourth watch of the 
night. The Jews anciently divided the 
night into three parts of four hours 
each, usually called «watches. The jirst 
of these watches is mentioned in La. ii. 
19, the middle watch in Ju. vii. 19, and 
the morning watch in Ex. xiv. 24. In 
the time of our Saviour they divided 
the night into four watches, the fourth 
having been introduced by the Romans, 
These watches consisted of three hours 
each. The first commenced at six and 
continued till nine; the second from 
nine to twelve; the third from twelve 
to three; and the fourth from three to 
six. The first was called evening; the 
second midnight; the third cock-crow- 
ing; the fourth morning, Mar. xiii. 35. 
It is probable that the term zratch was 
given to each of these divisions from 
the practice of placing sentinels around 
the camp in time of war, or in cities, to 
watch or guard the camp or city; and 
that they were at first relieved three 
times in the night, but under the Ro- 
mans four times. It was in the last of 
these watches, or between three and 
six in the morning, that Jesus appeared 
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said, *Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water. 

29 And he said, Come, And when 
Peter was come down out of the 
ship, he walked on the water to 
go to Jesus. 

30 But when he saw the wind 
Sboisterous, he was afraid; and 
beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
‘Lord, save me! 

31 And immediately ‘Jesus 
stretched forth Ais hand, and 
caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little faith, ‘wherefore 
didst thou doubt? 


@ Phi.4.13, or, strong. + Ps.60,1,2; La.3.67. 
8 [a.63.12. tJa.1.6. 


most of the night alone on the mountain 
in prayer. {| Walking on the sea. A 
manifest and wonderful miracle. It 
was a boisterous sea, It was in a dark 
night. The little boat was 4 or 5 miles 
from the shore, tossed by the billows. 

26. They were troubled. They were 
afraid. The sight was remarkable. It 
was sufficient to awe them. In the 
dark night, amid the tumultuous bil- 
lows appeared the form of a man. 
They thought it was a spirit—an appari- 
tion. It was a common belief among 
the ancients that the spirits of men 
rine death frequently appeared to the 

ving. 

28-31. And Peter answered, &c. Here 
ig an instance of the characteristic ar- 
dour and rashness of Peter. He had 
less real faith than he supposed, and 
more ardour than his faith would justify. 
He was rash, headlong, incautious, 
really attached to Jesus, but still easily 
daunted and prone to fall. He was 
afraid, therefore, when in danger, and, 
sinking, cried again for help. Thus he 
was suffered to earn his own character, 
and his dependence on Jesus; a lesson 
which all Christians are permitted 
sooner or later to learn by dear-bought 
experience. 

2. And when they were come into the 
ship the wind ceased. Here was a new 
po of the power of Jesus. He that 

as power over winds and waves has all 
power. John adds (vi. 21) that the 
ship was immediately at the land 
whither they went; another proof, 
amid this collection of wonders, that 
the Son of God was with them. They 


to the disciples, so that he had spent | came, therefore, and worshipped him, 
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32 And when they were come} 35 And when the men of that 
into the ship “the wind ceased. place had knowledge of him, they 

33 Then they that were in the | sent out into all that country round 
ship came and worshipped hin, | about, and brought unto him all 
saying, Of a truth thou art *the | that were diseased ; 
Son of God. | 36 And besought him that they 

34 And” when they were gone might only touch *the hem of his 
over, they came into the land of | garment: and Yas many as touched 
Gennesaret. were made perfectly whole. 


uu Ps.07.29.  v Da.3.25; Lu.4.41; Jn.1.49; 669; } 2 Nu.15.33; ch.9.20; Mar.3.10; Lu.6.19; Ac.19.22. 
11.27; Ac.8.37; Ro.1.4. w Mar.6.53. y Jn.6.37. 


acknowledging him to be the Son of | Herod was by the love of popularity, 
God. That is, they gave him homage, | ver. 5. Herod would have put John 
or honoured him as the Son of God. | to death long before had it not been 

34-36. Land of Gennesaret. This re-| that he feared the people. His con- 
gion was in Galilee, on the west side of stantly desiring to do it was a kind of 
the Sea of ‘Tiberias; and in this land | prolonged murder. God will hold men 
was situated Capernaum, to which he guilty for desiring to do evil; and will 
had directed his disciples to go. [J The ; not justify them if they are restrained, 
hem of his garment. That is, the fringe | not by the fear of him, but by the fear 
or border on the outer garment. See of men. 


Notes on Mat. ix. 20. 5th. We see the effect of what is 
called the principle of honour, ver. 9. 
REMARKS. It was in obedience to this that Herod 


1st. We learn from this chapter the |committed murder. This is the prin- 
power of conscience, ver. 1-4. Herod's | ciple of duelling and war. No prin- 
guilt was the only reason why hej ciple is so foolish and wicked. The 
thought John the Baptist had risen. | great mass of men disapprove of it. 
At another time he would altogether | ‘The wise and good have always dis- 
have disbelieved it. Consciousness of | approved of it. This principle of hon- 
guilt will-at some period infallibly tor- | our is usually the mere love of revenge. 
ment a man. It is often the fear of being laughed at. 
Qd. The duty of faithfulness, ver. 4. | It produces evil. God cannot and will 
John reproved Herod at the hazard of | not love it. The way to prevent duels 
his life, and he died for it; but he had | and murders is to restrain the passions 
the approbation of conscience and of | and cultivate a spirit of meekness and 
God. So will all who do their duty. | forgiveness when young; that is, to 
Here was an example of fidelity to all j come early under the full influence of 
ministers of religion. They are not to | the gospel. 
fear the face of man, however rich, or; 6th. Men should be cautious about 
mighty, or wicked. i promises, and especially about oaths. 
3d. ‘The righteous will command the | Herod made a foolish promise, and con- 
respect of the wicked. Herod was a' firmed it by a wicked oath, ver. 9. 
wicked man, but he respected John : Promises should not be made without 
and feared him, Mar. vi. 20. The! knowing what is promised, and without 
wicked profess to despise religion, and | knowing that it will be siyht to perform 
many really do; but their consciences | them. Oaths are always wicked except 
tell them that religion is a good thing. | when made before a magistrate, and on 
In times of trial they will sooner trust : occasions of real magnitude. The prac- 
Christians than others. In sickness : tice of profane and common swearing, 
and death they are often glad to see; like that of Herod, is always foolish 
them and hear them pray, and desire! and wicked, and sooner or later will 
the comfort which they have; and, like | bring men into difficulty. 
Baleam, say, ‘‘ Let me die the death of | 7th. Amusements are often attended 
the righteous,” Nu. xxiii. 10. No per- | with evil consequences, ver. 6-11. The 
son, young or old, is ever the less really | dancing of a gay and profligate girl was 
esteemed for being a Christian. the means of the @-ath of one of the 
4th. Men are often restrained from | holiest of men. Duncing, balls, splen- 
great sins by mere selfish motives, as ' did parties, and theatres are by many 
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thought innocent; but they are a pro- 
fitless waste of time. They lead to 
forgetfulness of God. They nourish 
passion and sensual desires. They often 
lead to the seduction and ruin of the 
innocent. They are unit for dying 
creatures. From the very midst of 
such scenes the gay may go to the bar 
of God. How poor a a abot to 
die! How dreadful the judgment-seat 
to such! 

8th. Jesus will take care of the poor, 
ver. 14-21. He regarded the temporal ! 
as well as the spiritual wants of the 
peoele: Rather than see them suffer, 

© worked a miracle to feed them. So, 
rather than see us suffer, God is daily 
doing what man cannot do. He causes 
the grain to grow; he fills the land, and 
seas, and air with living creatures; nay, 
he provides in desert places for the 
support of man. How soon would all 
men and beasts die if he did not put 
forth continued power and goodness for 
the supply of our wants! 

9th. It is the duty of Christians to be 
solicitous about the temporal wants of 
the poor, ver. 15. They are with us. 
By regarding them, and providing for 
them, we have an opportunity of show- 
ing our attachment to Christ, and our 
resemblance to God, who continually 
does good. 

10th. A blessing should be sought on 
our enjoyments, ver. 19. It is always 
right to imitate Christ. It is right to 
acknowledge our dependence on God, 
and in the midst of mercies to pray that 
we may not forget the Giver. 

llth. We see the duty of economy. 
The Saviour, who had power to create 
worlds by a word, yet commanded to 
take up the fragments, that nothing: 
might be lost, Jn. vi. 12, Nothing that ; 
God has created and given to us should 
be wasted. 

12th. It is proper to make preparation | 
for private preyel Jesus sent the people 
away that he might be alone, ver. 22, ; 
23. So Christians should tate pains | 
that they may have times and places , 
for retirement. A grove or a mountain 
was the place where our Saviour sought 
to pray, and there, too, may we find and 
worship God. 

13th. In time of temptation, of pros- 
perity, and honour, it is right to devote 
much time to secret prayer. Jesus, 
when the people were about to make 
him a king, retired to the mountain, 
and continued there till the early morn- 
ing in prayer, Jn. vi. 15. 
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14th. When Christ commands us to 
do a thing we should do it, ver. 22. 
Even if it should expose us to danger, 
it should be done. 

15th. In times of danger and distress, 
Jesus will see us and will come to our 
relief, ver. 25, 26. Even in the tem- 
pest that howls, or on the waves of 
affliction that beat around us, he will 
come, and we shall he safe. 

16th. We should never be afraid of 
him. We should always have good 
cheer when we see him, ver. 27. When 
he says, ‘“‘It is I,” he also says, ‘‘ be 
not afraid.” He can still the waves, 
and conduct us safely to the port 
which we seek. 

17th. Nothing is too difficult for us 
when we act under the command of 
Christ. Peter at his command leaves the 
ship and walks on the billows, ver. 29. 

18th. Christ sometimes leaves his 
people to see their weakness and their 
need of strength. Without his con- 
tinued aid they would sink. Peter had 
no strength of his own to walk on the 
deep, and Christ suffered him to see 
his dependence, ver. 30. 

19th. The eye, in difficulty, should 
be fixed on Christ. As soon as Peter 
began to look at the waves and winds, 
rather than Christ, he began to sink, 
ver. 30. True courage in difficulties 
consists not in confidence in ourselves, 
but in confidence in Jesus, the Al- 
mighty Saviour and Friend. 

20th. Prayer may be instantly an- 
swered. When we are in immediate 
danger, and offer a prayer of faith, we 
may expect immediate aid, ver. 31. 

21st. Pride comes before a fall. Peter 
was self-confident and proud, and he 
fell. His confidence and rashness were 
the very means of showing the weak- 
ness of his faith, ver. 31. 

22d. It is proper to render homage 
to Jesus, and to worship him as the 
Son of God, ver. 33. 

23d. We should be desirous that all 
about us should partake of the benefits 
that Christ confers. When we know 
him and have tested his goodness, we 
should take pains that all around us 
may also be brought to him and be 
saved, ver. 35. 

24th. Jesus only can make us per- 
fectly whole. No other being can save 
us. He that could heal the body can 
save the soul. A word can save us, 
With what earnestness ought we to 
plead with him that we may obtain his 
saving grace! ver. 36. 
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them, *Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your 


and Pharisees, which were of | tradition? 


Jerusalem, saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples trans- 
gress the tradition of the elders? 
for they wash not their hands 
when they eat bread. 

3 But he answered and said unto 

a Mar.7.1,&c. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1-9. See also Mar. vii. 1-9. % Then 
came to Jesus, &c. Mark says that the 
saw the disciples of Jesus eating with 
hands unwashed. 

2. Transgress the tradition of the elders. 
The world elders means literally old men. 
It here means the ancients, or their an- 
cestors. The tradition of the elders meant 
something handed down from one to 
another by memory; some precept or 
custom not commanded in the writter 
law, but which scribes and Pharisees 
held themselves bound to observe. They 
supposed that when Moses was on Mount 
Sinai two sets of laws were delivered to 
him: one, they said, was recorded, and 
is that contained in the Old Testament; 
the other was handed down from father 
to son, and kept uncorru ted to their 
day. They believed that Moses, before 
he died, delivered this law to Joshua; 
he to the Judges; they to the prophets; 
so that it was kept pure till 1t was re- 
corded in the Talmuds. In these books 
these pretended laws are now contained. 
They are exceedingly numerous and 
very trifling. ‘They are, however, re- 
garded by the Jews as more important 
than either Moses or the prophets. One 
point in which the Pharisees differed 
from the Sadducees was in holding to 
these traditions. It seems, however, 
that in the particular traditions here 
mentioned all the Jews were united; 
for Mark adds (ch. vii. 3) that ‘‘ the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands oft, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders.” Mark has 
also added that this custom of washing 
extended not merely to their hands 
before eating, but in coming from the 
market; and also to cups, and pots, and 
brazen vessels, and tables, Mar. vii. 3, 4. 
They did this professedly for the sake 
of cleanliness. So far it was well. But 
they made it also a matter of super- 
stition. They regarded external purity 
as of inuch more importance than the 


4 For God commanded, saying, 
‘Honour thy father and mother: 
and, *He that curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death. 

5 But ye say, Whosoever shall 
say to his father or hismother, /t ts a 


d Col.2.8,23; Tit.1.14.  ¢ Ex.20.12; De.5.16. 
d@ Ex.21.17; Le.20.9. 


purity of the heart. They had many 
foolish rules about it respecting the 
quantity of water that was to be used, 
the way in which it should be applied, 
the number of times it should be 
changed, the number of those that 
might wash at a time, &c. These rules 
our Saviour did not think it proper to 
regard, and this was the reason why 
they found fault with him. 

3. But he answered, &c. They ac- 
cused him of violating their traditions, 
as though they were obligatory. In his 
answer he implied that his disciples 
were not bound to obey their traditions 
—they were invented by men. He said, 

| also, that those traditions could not be 
binding, as they violated the command- 
ments of God. He proceeds to specify 
a case in which their tradition made 
void one of the plain laws of God; and 
if that was their character, then they 
could not blame him for not regarding 
them. 

4. For God commanded, &c. That is, 
in the fifth commandment (Ex. xx. 12), 
and in Ex. xxi. 17. To honour is to 
obey, to reverence, to speak kindly fo, 
to speak and think well of. To curse is 
to disobey, to treat with irreverence, (o 
swear at, to speak ill of, to think evil of 
in the heart, to meditate or do any evil 
toa parent. All this is included in the 
original word. [ Let him die the death. 
This is a Hebrew phrase, the same as 
saying, let him surely die. The Jewish 
law punished this crime with death. 
This duty of honouring and obeying a 
parent was what Christ said they had 
violated by their traditions. He pro- 
ceeds to state the way in which it was 
done. 

5. It isa gift. In Mark it is corban. 
The word corban is a Hebrew word de- 
noting a gift. It here means a thing 
dedicated to the service of God, and there- 
fore not to be appropriated to any other 
use. The Jews were in the habit of 
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gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me; 

6 And¢ honour not his father or 
his mother, he shall be free. Thus 
have ye made the commandment 

e De.27.16. 


making such dedications. They de- 
voted their property to him for sacred 
uses, as they pleased. In doing this 
they used the word corban, or some 
similar word, saying, this thing is cor- 
ban, i.e. it is a gift to God, or is 
sacred to him. The law required that 
when a dedication of this kind was 
made it should be fulfilled. ‘‘ Vow and 
pay unto the Lord your God,” Ps. Ixxvi. 
11. See De. xxiii. 21. The law of God 
required that a son should donour his 
parent; 7.e. among other things, that 
he should provide for his wants when 
he was old and in distress. Yet the 
Jewish teachers said that it was more 
important for a man to dedicate his pro- 
perty to God than to provide for the wants 
of his parent. If he had once devoted 
his property—once suid it was corban, 
ora gift to God—it could not be appro- 
pee even to the support of a parent. 

f a parent was needy and poor, and if 
he should apply to a son for assistance, 
and the son should reply, though in 
in anger, ‘‘It is devoted to God; this 
property which you need, and by which 
you might be profited by me, is corban—I 
have given it to God,” the Jews said the 
‘property could not be recalled, and the 
son was not under obligation to aid a 
parent with it. He had done a more 
important thing in giving it to God. 
The son was free. He could not be re- 
quired to do anything for his father 
after that. Thus he might zz a moment 
free himself from the obligation to obey 
his father or mother. In a sense some- 
what similar to this, the chiefs and 
priests of the Sandwich Islands had the 
power of devoting anything to the ser- 
vice of the gods by saying that it was 
taboo, or tabooed; that is, it became con- 
secrated to the service of religion; and, 
no matter who had been the owner, it 
could then be appropriated to no other 
use. In this way they had complete 
power over all the possessions of the 
people, and could appropriate them to 
their own use under the pretence of 
devoting them to religion. They thus 
deprived the people of their property 
under the plea that it was consecrated 
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of God of none effect by your tra- 
dition. 
7 Yehypocrites! well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying, 
8 This’ peopledraweth nigh unto 
J 18.29.13, 


to the gods. The Jewish son deprived 
his parents of a support under the plea 
that the property was devoted to the 
service of religion. ‘The principle was 
the sume, and both systems were equally 
a violation of the rights of others. 

Besides, the law said that a man 
should die that cursed his father, i.e. 
that refused to obey him, or to provide 
for him, or spoke in anger to him. Yet 
the Jews said that though in anger, and 
in real spite and hatred, a son said to 
his father, ‘‘All that I have which could 
profit you I have given to God,” he 
should be free from blame. Thus the 
whole law was made void, or of no use, 
by what appeared to have the appear- 
ance of piety. No man, according to 
their views, was bound to obey the fifth 
commandment and support an aged and 
needy parent, tf, either from superstition 
or spite, he chose to give his property to 
God, that is, to devote it to some religious 
use. 

Our Saviour did not mean to condemn 
the practice of giving to God, or to reli- 
gious and charitable objects. This the 
law and the gospel equally required. 
He commended even a poor widow that 
gave all her living, Mar. xii. 44. But 
he meant to condemn the practice of 
giving to God where it interfered with 
our duty to parents and relations; where 
it was done to get rid of the duty of aid- 
ing them; and where it was done out of 
a malignant and rebellious spirit, with 
the semblance of piety, to get clear of 
doing to earthly parents what God re- 
quired. 

7. Ye hypocrites! See Notes on Mat. 
vii. 5. Hypocrisy is the concealment 
of some base principle under the pre- 
tence of religion. Never was there a 
clearer instance of it than this—an 
attempt to get rid of the duty of providing 


for needy parents under an appearance 


of piety towards God.  Esaias. That 
is, Jsaiah. This prophecy is found in 
Is, xxix. 13. | Prophesy of you. That 
is, he spoke of the people of his day— 
of the Jews, as Jews—in terms that 
apply to the whole people. He pro- 
perly characterized the nation in calling 
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me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with ther lips; but their heart 
is far from me. 

9 But in vain they do worship 
me, %teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. 

10 And he called the multitude, 
and said unto them, Hear, and un- 
derstand : 

11 Not’ that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man; but that 
gCol.2.23, hk Ac.10.15; Ro.14.14,20; 1 Ti.4.4; Tit.1.15. 


them hypocrites. The words are ap- 
plicable to the nation at all times, and 
they apply, therefore, to you. He did 
not mean particularly to speak of the 
nation in the time of Christ, but he 
spoke of them as having a national 
character of hypocrisy. Comp. Notes 
on ch. i, 22, 23. 

8. Draweth nigh unto me with their 
mouth, &c. That is, they are regular in 
the forms of worship; they are strict in 
ceremonial observances, and keep the 
law outwardly; but God requires the 
heart, and that they have not rendered. 

9. Ln vain do they warship me. Nhat 
is, their attempts to worship are vain, 
or are not real worship—they are 
mere forms. ( Teaching for doctrines, 
&e. The word doctrines, here, means 
the requirements of religion—things to 
be believed and practised in religion. 
God only has a right to declare what 
shall be done in his service; but they 
held their traditions to be superior to 
the written word of God, and taught 
them as doctrines binding the con- 
science. See Notes on Is. xxix. 18. 

10-14, See also Mar. vii. 15-17. And 
he called the multitude. In opposition 
to the doctrines of the Pharisees, the 
Saviour took occasion to show them 
that the great source of pollution was 
the heart. They supposed that external 
things chiefly defiled a man. On this 
all their doctrines about purification 
were founded. This opinion of the 
Jews it was of great importance to cor- 
rect. The Saviour took occasion, there- 
fore, to direct the people to the true 
source of defilement—their own hearts. 
He particularly directed them to it as 
of importance— Hear and understand. 

11. Not that which goeth into the mouth, 
&c. The disciples were charged with 
being sinners for transgressing the tra- 
dition of the elders in eating with un- 
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which cometh out of the mouth, 
this detileth a man. 

12 Then came his disciples, and 
said unto him, Knowest thou that 
the Pharisees were offended after 
they heard this saying? 

13 But he answered and said, 
‘Every plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up. 

14 Let them alone: *they be 

tJn.15.2,6, k ch.23.16; Lu.6.39. 


washed hands. Christ replies that what 
they should ecé could not render them 
sinners. The man, the moral agent, the 
soul, could not be polluted by anything 
that was eaten. What proceeds from 
the man himself, from his dear?, would 
defile him. [ Defileth. Pollutes, cor- 
rupts, or renders sinful. 

12. The Pharisees were offended. They 
were so zealous of their traditions that 
they could not endure that their ab- 
surdities should be exposed. 

13. Avery plant, &ce. Religious dor- 
trine is not inaptly compared toa plant. 
Sec 1 Co. iii, 6-8. It is planted im the 
mind for the purpose of producing fruit 
in the life, or right conduct. Jesus here 
says that all those doctrines of which 
his Father was not the author must be 
rooted up or corrected. The false doc- 
trines of the Pharisees, therefore, must 
be attacked, and it was no wonder if 
they were indignant, It could not be 
helped. It was his duty to attack them. 
He was not surprised that they were 
enraged; but, notwithstanding their 
opposition, their doctrine should be 
destroyed. 

14. Let them alone. That is, do not 
be troubled at their rage. Be not anx- 
ious about it. This result is to be ex- 
pected. They are greatly attached to 
their traditions, and you are not to 
wonder that they are indignant. They 
lead, also, the blind. They have a vast 
influence over the multitude, and it is 
to be expected that they will be en- 
raged at any doctrines that go to lessen 
their authority or influence. By com- 
manding them (0 let them alone, Christ 
does not mean that they were to be 
suffered to remain in error without any 
attempt to refute or correct them, for 
this Ae was doing then; but he meant 
to charge his disciples not fo mind them 
or to regard their opposition—it was to 
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blind leaders of the blind. And 
if the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch. 

15 Then answered Peter, and said 
upto him, Declare unto us this 
parable. 

16 And Jesus said, Are ye also 
yet without understanding? 


17 Do ye not yet understand that | 


be expected. (J If the blind lead the | 


blind, &c. This was a plain proposition. 


A blind man, attempting to conduct | 
blind men, would fall into every ditch | 
So with religious ; 
teachers. If these Pharisees, themselves - 
ignorant and blind, should be suffered | 
to lead the ignorant multitude, both | 
would be destroyed. This was another | 


that was in the way. 


reason for confuting their errors, or for 
rooting up the plants which God had 
not planted. He wished, by doing it, 
to save the deluded multitude. 

God often suffers one .man to lead 
many to ruin. A rich and profligate 
man, an infidel, a man of learning, a 
politician, or a teacher, is allowed to 
sweep multitudes to ruin. This is not 
unjust, for those who are led are not 
compelled to follow such men. They are 
free in choosing such leaders, and they 
are answerable for being led to ruin. 

15-20. See also Mar. vii 17-23. Then 
answered Peter, and said unto him, De- 
clare unto us this parable. See Notes on 
Mat. xiii. 3 e word parable some- 
times means a dark or obscure saying, 
Ps, lxxviii. 2. Peter meant, ‘‘ Explain 


to us more fully this obscure and novel ; 


doctrine.” To us, now, it is plain; to 
the disciples, just coming out of Juda- 
ism, the doctrine of Jesus was obscure. 
Mark says that the disciples asked him. 
There is no contradiction. The question 


was put by Peter in the name of the | sent. 
disciples; or several of them put the | 
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whatsoever entereth in at themouth 


goeth into the belly, and is cast out 


into the draught? 

18 But those things which 'pro- 
ceed out of the mouth come forth 
from the heart, and they detile the 
man. 

19 For” out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 


t1u.6.45; Ja.3.6. — m Ge.6.5; 8.21; Pr.6.14; 24.9; 
Je.17.9; Ko.3,10-19; Ga.5.19-91; Ep.4.3; Tit.3.3. 


pollute it. The doctrine of the Phari- 
sees, that neglect of washing and of 
similar observances defiles a man, can- 
not be true. Those things pertain to 
the body as much as food does, and 
they cannot affect the soul. That must 
be purified by something else than ex- 
ternal washing, and it is polluted by 
other things than a neglect of mere 
outward ceremonies. The seat of cor- 
ruption is aithin—it is the heart itself; 
and if men would be made pure, this 
must be cleansed. If that is corrupt, 
the whole man is corrupt. 

18-20. Christ proceeds to state what 
does defile the man, or render him a 
sinner: Ist. Evil thoughts. These are 
the first things—these are the fountains 
of allothers. Thought precedes action. 
Thought, or purpose, or motive, gives 
its character to conduct. All evil 
thoughts are here intended. Though 
we labour to suppress them, yet they 
defile us. They leave pollution behind 
them. 2d. Aurders. Taking the life 
of others with malice. The malice has 
its seat in the heart, and the murder 
therefore proceeds from the heart, 1 Jn. 
ii, 15. 3d. Adulteries, fornication. See 
Mat. v. 28. 4th. Thefts. Theft is the 
taking and carrying away the goods of 
others without their knowledge or con- 
Thefts ure caused by coveting the 
property ofothers. They proceed, there- 


question, though Matthew has men-/| fore, from the heart, and violate at the 


tioned only one. 
contradiction. 
16. Ave ye also yet without understand- 
ing? Jesus appeals, in explaining this, 
to their common sense; and he wonders 


that they had not yet learned to judge i of the ninth commandment. 
the foolish traditions of the Jews by | 


An omission is not a! same time two commandments—the 


tenth in thought and the eigith in act. 
5th. False witness. Giving wrong testi- 
mony. Concealing the truth, or stating 
what we know to be false—a violation 
It pro- 
ceeds from a desire to injure others, to 


the decisions of common sense and by ; take away their character or property, 


his own instructions. 

17. Do ye not understand, &c. The 
meaning of this may be thus expressed: 
The food which is eaten does not af- 
fect the mind, and therefore cannot 


or to do them injustice. It proceeds 
thus from the heart. 6th. Blasphemies. 
See Notes on Mat. ix. 8. pepo 
proceeds from opposition to God, hatred 
of his character (Ro. viii. 7), and from 
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fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : 

20 These are the things which 
defile a man; but to eat with un- 
washen hands defileth not a man. 

21 Then” Jesus went thence, and 
departed into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

22 And behold, a woman of 
Canaan came out of the same 
coasts, and cried unto him, say- 

n Mar.7.24. 


a desire that there should be no God. 
It proceeds from the heart. See Ps. 
xiv. 1. Mark adds several things to 
those enumerated by Matthew: (a) 
Covetousness. This always proceeds 
from the heart—the unlawful desire of 
what others possess. (b) Wickedness. 
The original here means malice, or & 
desire of injuring others, Ro. i. 29. (ec) 
Deceit, z.e. fraud, concealment, cheating 
in trade. This proceeds from a desire 
to benefit ourselves by doing injustice 
to others, and thus proceeds from the 
heart. (d) Lasciviousness. Lust, ob- 
scenity, unbridled passion—a strong, 
evil desire of the heart. (e) An evil eye. 
That is, an eye sour, malignant, proud; 
or an eye of lust and passion. See Mat. 
v. 28; xx.15; 2 Pe. ii. 14. ‘‘Having 
eyes full of adultery, that cannot cease 
from sin.” (f) Pride. An improper 
estimate of our own importance; think- 
ing that we are of much more conse- 
quence than we really are—always the 
work of an evil heart. (g) Joolishness. 
Not want of intellect—man is not to 
blame for that; but moral folly, con- 
sisting in choosing bad ends, and bad 
means of gaining them; or, in other 
words, sin and wickedness. All sin is 
folly. It is foolish for a man to disobey 
ay and foolish for anyone to go to 
ell. 

20. These are the things which defile a 
man. These are the true sources of 
pollution in man. These are what cor- 
rupt and degrade. It is not the neglect 
of washing the body which defiles; it is 
the deep, inward corruption of the 
heart. And what a fountain of pollu- 
tion is the human soul! What an array 
of crimes to proceed from the heart of 
man! What a proof of guilt! What 
strictness is there in the law of God! 
How universal is depravity ! 

21-28. This narrative is also found 
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ing, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
*thow son of David! my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil. 

23 But he 7answered her not a 
word, And his disciples came and 
besought him, saying, Send her 
away; for she crieth after us. 

24 But he answered and said, 
#1 am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 

25 Then came she, and wor- 
o Lu.18.38,39. p Ps.28.1; La.3.8. ¢ch.10.5,6; Ac.3.26. 


in Mar. vii. 24-30. J The coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon. These cities were on the 
sew-coust or shore of the Mediterranean. 
See Notes on Mat. xi. 21. Jesus went 
there for the purpose of concealment 
(Mar. vii. 24), perhaps still to avoid 
Herod. 

22. A woman of Canaan. This woman 
is called, also, a Greek, a Syro-Pheeni- 
cian by birth, Mar. vii. 26. Anciently 
the whole land, including Tyre and 
Sidon, was in the possession of the 
Canaanites, and called Canaan. The 
Phoenicians were descended from the 
Canaanites. ‘The country, including 
Tyre and Sidon, was called Phoenicia, 
or Syro-Pheenicia. That country was 
taken by the Greeks under Alexander 
the Great, and those cities, in the time 
of Christ, wereGreekcities. Thiswoman 
was therefore a Gentile, living under 
the Greek government, and probably 
speaking the Greek language. She was 
by birth a Syro-Pheenician, born in that 
country, and descended, therefore, from 
the ancient Canaanites. All thesenames 
might with propriety be given to her. 
{ Coasts. Regions or countries. {[ Thou 
son of David. Descendant of David. 
See Notes on Mat. i. 1. The phrase 
here means the Messiah. {] /s griev- 
ously vexed with a devil. See Notes on 
Mat. iv. 24. The woman showed great 
earnestness. She cried unto him, and 
fell at his feet, Mar. vii. 25. 

23. But he answered her not a word. 
This was done to test her faith, and 
that there might be exhibited to the 
apostles an example of the effect of 
persevering supplication. The result 
shows that it was not unwillingness to 
aid her, or neglect of her. It was proper 
that the strength of her faith should be 
fully tried. 

24. But he answered and said, I am 
not sent, &c. This answer was made to 
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shipped him, saying, Lord, help 
me! 

26 But he answered and said, It 
is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to ‘cast 7¢ to dogs. 

27 And she said, Truth, Lord: 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ 
table. 

28 Then? Jesus answered and 
said unto her, O woman, great is 
thy faith: ‘be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt. And her daughter 


rch.7.6; Re.22.15 


@ Job 13.15; 23.10; La.3.392, —-¢ Ps.145.19. 


the woman, not to the disciples. The 
lost sheep of the house of Israel were the 
Jews. Hecame first to them. He came 
as their expected Messiah. He came 
to preach the gospel himself to the Jews 
only. Afterward it was preached to the 
Gentiles, but the ministry of Jesus was 
confined almost entirely to the Jews. 

25. She cume and worshipped. That 
is, bowed down to him or dia him re- 
verence. See Notes on Mat. viii. 2. 
{ Lord, help me! A proper cry for a 

oor sinner, who needs the help of the 
ord Jesus. 

26. But he ansirered and said, It ts not 
meet, &c. That is, it is not At or proper. 
G Children’s breal. The Jews consi- 
dered themselves as the peculiar chil- 
dren of God. To all other nations they 
were accustomed to apply terms of con- 
tempt, of which dogs was the most com- 
mon. The Mohammedans still apply 
the term doys to Christians, and Chris- 
tians and Jews to each other. The 
term is designed as an expression of the 
highest contempt. The Saviour means 
to say that he was sent to the Jews. 
The woman was a Gentile. He meant 
merely—using a term in common use, 
and designed to test her faith in the 
strongest manner—that it did not com- 
port with the design of his personal 
ministry to apply benefits intended for 
the Jews to others, Evidently he can- 
not be understood asintending to justify 
or sanction the use of such terms, or 
calling names. He meant to try her 
faith. As if he had said, ‘‘ You area 
Gentile; I am a Jew. The Jews call 
themselves children of God. You they 
vilify and abuse, calling you @ dog. 
Are you willing to receive of a Jew, 
then, a favour? Are you willing to 
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; was made whole “from that very 
hour. 

29 Aud* Jesus departed from 
thence, and came nigh unto the 
sea of Galilee; and went up into 
a mountain, and sat down there. 

30 And great multitudes came 
unto him, having with them those 
that were lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ feet; 
and he healed them ; 

31 Insomuch that the multitude 


tc Jn.4.50-53. v May.7.31. 
w Ps,103.3; 15.35.5,6. 


submit to these appellations to receive 
a favour of one of that nation, and to 
acknowledge your dependence on a 
| people that so despise you!” It was, 
| therefore, a trial of her faith, and was 
not a lending of his sanction to the pro- 
priety of the abusive term. He regarded 
her with a different feeling. 
27. And she suid, Truth, Lord, &c. 
‘** What you say is true. Let it be that 
the best food should be given to the 
children—let the Jews have the chief 
benetit of thy ministry; but the dogs 
‘beneath the table eat the crumbs. So 
let me be regarded as a dog, a heathen, 
as unworthy of everything. Yet grant 
| one exertion of that almighty power 
, displayed so signally among the Jews, 
;and heal the despised daughter of a 
despised heathen mother.” 

28. Great is thy faith, That is, thy 
trust, confidence. The word here seems 
to include, also, the humility and per- 
severance manifested in pressing her 
suit. The daughter was healed then, 
Going home, she found her well and 
composed, Mar. vii. 30. 

29-31. Sea of Galilee. That is, the 
Lake of Gennesaret. For an account of 
the principal diseases mentioned here, 
see Notes on Mat. iv. 24. J Maimed. 
Those to whom a hand or foot was 
wanting. See Mat. xviii. 8. To cure 
them—that is, to restore a hand or foot 
—was a direct act of creative power, It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the people 
wondered. {f And they glorified the God 
of Israel. To glorify here means to 
praise; to acknowledge his power and 
goodness. The God of Israel was the 
God that the Israelites or Jews wor- 
shipped, 

32-39. The miracle recorded here— 
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wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be 
whole, the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see: and they glovritied 
the God of Israel. 

32 Then* Jesus called his dis- 
ciples unto him, and said, I have 
compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to 
eat: and I will not send them away 
fasting, lest they faint in the 
way. 

33 Andy his disciples say unto 
him, Whence should we have so 
much bread in the wilderness as 
to fill so great a multitude? 

34 And Jesus saith unto them, 
How many loaves have ye? And 

x Mar.8.1,&¢, y 2 Ki4.43,44. 


the feeding of the four thousand—took 
lace on a mountain near the Sea of 
alilee. The same account is recorded 
in Mar. viii. 1-10. The circumstances 
of the miracle are so similar to the one 
recorded in Mat. xiv. 14-21, as to need 
little additional explanation. 

32. Three days, and have nothing to 
eat. This is not, perhaps, to be taken 
literally, but only that during that time 
they had been deprived of their ordi- 
nary or regular food. They had had 
only a very scanty supply, and on the 
third day even that began to fail. 

89, Cousts of Mugdala. Mark says, 
“The parts of Dalmanutha.” Magdala 
was probably the same place which was 
formerly called Afigdol, Jos. xix. 38. 
It is now called Mejdel, and is situated 
a few miles north of the city of Tiberias, 
in the land of Gennesaret, on the west- 
ern side of the Sea of Tiberias, and 
directly east of Cana of Galilee. “ It is 
a wretched hamlet of a dozen low huts 
huddled into one, and the whole ready 
to tumble into a dismal heap of black 
basaltic rubbish.”—The Lund and the 
Book (Thomson), vol. ii. p. 108. This 
was the birthplace of Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom the Saviour cast seven 
devils, Mar. xvi. 9. Datmanutha was 
probably a small village near to Mag- 
dala, of which no remains have been 
discovered. There is no contradiction 
in the statements of the two evangelists 
here, for they do not say that Jesus 
went to either of these towns, but only 
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| they said, Seven, and a few little 
fishes. 

35 And? he commanded the mul- 
titude to sit down on the ground. 

36 And he took the seven loaves 
and the fishes, and ¢gave thanks, 
aud brake them, and gave to his 
disciples, and the disciples to the 
multitude. 

37 And they did all eat, and 
were filled: and they took up of 
the broken meat that was left 
seven baskets full. 

38 And they that did eat were 
four thousand men, beside women 
and children. 

39 And he sent away the mul- 
titude, and took ship, and ’came 
into the coasts of Magdala. 


2ch.14.19,&c. @1 8a.9.13; Lu.22.19; 24.30. 
d Mar.8,10. 


to the coasts or parts where they were 
situated. 
REMARKS. 

We learn from this chapter, 

Ist. That men are often far more 
attached to traditions and the com- 
mandments of men than to the law of 
God, ver. 1-6. 

2d. That men are strongly disposed 
to explain away the law of God, if pos- 
sible. It is too strict for them, and too 
spiritual, They dare not often attack 

it directly, but they will explain it and 
dilute it so as to make it mean nothing. 
Wicked men do not love God's law, 
ver. 4-6. 

3d. Men are prone to introduce fool- 
ish rites into religion. They do not love 
what God has commanded, and they 
attempt to compensate for not loving 
his doctrines by being great sticklers 
for their own, ver. 2; Mar. vii. 3, 4. 

4th, All addition to the law of God is 
evil, ver. 8. All ceremonies in religion 
which are not authorized by the New 
Testament are wrong. Man has no 
right to ordain rites to bind the con- 
science where God has commanded 
none, Col. ii. 23. Men come the nearest 
to that which is right when they live 
nearest to just what God has com- 
manded in the Bible. 

5th. Hypocrites should be unmasked 
and detected, ver. 7. He does a great 
service to men who detects their hypo- 
crisy. That close and faithful preaching 
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which lays open the heart, and shows 
men what they are, is that which comes 
nearest to the example of Christ. It 
may pain them, but the wounds of a 
friend are faithful (Pr. xxvii. 6); and we 
should honour and love the man that, 
by the grace of God, cam show us our 
own hearts. We always honour most 
the physician of the body that is most 
skilled in detecting and curing disease, 
and so should we the physician of the 


soul. 
6th. We should be exceedingly cau- 
tions in avoiding formality in worship, 
ver. 8, 9. It is hypocrisy. God re- 
quires the heart. To render to him 
only the service of the lips is to mock 
him. Nothing can be acceptable but 
true piety, genuine love, and hearty 
obedience; nothing more fateful than 
an appearance of worshipping God, 
while the Aeart is in sin and the world. 
7th, The duty of honouring parents, 
ver. 4-6. Nothing can explain away 
this duty. Itis binding on all. Parents 
should be obeyed, loved, respected. 
God requires it and we cannot be free 
from the duty. Under age, a child is 
bound always to obey a parent where 
the parent does not command anything 
contrary to the Bible; but when the 
parent commands anything contrary to 
the Bible, the child is not bound to 
obey, Ac. v. 29. After the child is of 
age, he is to respect, love, and honour 
the parent; and, if poor and needy, to 
provide for his wants till he dies. It is 
certainly proper that we should do all 
that we can to comfort those in old age 
who did so much for us in childhood. A 
child can never repay a parent for his 
kindness to him. 
8th. We are not at liberty to give to 
anything else—not even to religious 
uses--what is necessary to render our 
arents comfortable, ver. 4-6. They 
ave the first claim on us. And though 
it is our duty to do much in the cause 
of benevolence, yet our first duty should 
be to see that our parents do not suffer. 
9th. Men easily take offence when 
they are faithfully reproved, and es- 
pecially when their hypocrisy is exposed; 
and especially if this exposure is about 
some small matter on which they have 
greatly set their hearts—some ceremony 
in worship or some foolish rite, ver. 12. 
10th. Every false doctrine is to be 
opposed and should be rooted up, ver. 
13. It is to be opposed by arguments 
and candid investigation, and not by 
abuse and misrepresentation. Christ 
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never misrepresented any man’s doctrine. 
He always stated it just as it was—just 
as they held it; and then, by argument 
and the word of God, he showed it was 
wrong. This is the proper way to man- 
age all controversies, 

llth. It is of great importance to 
search the heart, ver. 19, 20. It is a 
fountain of evil. It is the source of all 
crime. External conduct is compara- 
tively of little importance. In the sight 


' of God the heart is of more importance; 


ane if that were pure, all would be 
well, 
12th. The doctrine of man’s depravity 
is true, ver. 19. If the heart produces 
those things which are specified by the 
Saviour it cannot be pure. And yet 
who is there from whose heart, at some 
time, these things have not proceeded ! 
Alas! the world is full of instances that 
rove that the human heart may pro- 
Aaoe all these things. 
13th. In our distress, and the distress 
of our children and friends, we should 
go to Jesus. We should, indeed, use all 
proper means to restore our friends 
when they are sick; but we should feel 
that God only can grant returning 
health and life, ver. 22. 
14th. We should not be discouraged 
that our prayers are not immediately 
answered. God knows the proper time 
to answer them, and it may be of great 
importance to us that the answer should 
be deferred, ver. 23. 
15th. We should still persevere, ver. 
24-27. We should not be discouraged. 
We should not be disheartened even by 
the appearance of neglect or unkind 
treatment. 
16th. Our prayers will be answered if 
we persevere, ver. 28. They that seek 
shall find. In due time—in the best and 
most proper time—a gracious God will 
lend an ear to our request, and grant 
the thing we need. 
17th. We should come with humility 
and faith, ver. 27. We can never think 
too little of ourselves, or too much of 
the mercy and faithfulness of Christ. 
Prayers of humility and faith only are 
answered, 
18th. Christ will take care of his poor 
and needy followers. We may be as- 
sured that he has power to give us all 
we need, and that in times of necessity 
he will supply our wants, ver. 32-38. 
19th. The great number of poor in the 
world is no reason why he should not 
supply them, ver. 38, He daily supplies 
the wants of nine hundred millions of 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HE Pharisees also, with the 
Sadducees, came, and, tempt- 
ing, “desired him that he would 
show them a sign from heaven. 

2 He answered and said unto 
them, When it is evening, ye say, 
Jt will be fair weather; for the 
sky is red: 

3 And in the morning, /¢ will be 
foul weather to-day; for the sky 
is red and lowering. O ye hypo- 
crites! ye can discern the face of 
the sky, but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times? 


 ch.12.38,4c.; Mar.8.11,&c.; Lu.11.16; 12.54-56; 
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human beings, besides countless num- 
bers of the beasts of the field, of the 
fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the 
sea. It is asmall thing to supply the 
wants of the few poor on the earth, and 
He who feeds the world will take care 
of ws in the time of want. 

20th. We should be grateful to God 
for our daily food. We should render 
to him proper thanksgiving, ver. 36. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1-4. See also Mar. viii. 11,12. The 
Pharisees also, and the Sadducees. See 
Notes on Mat. iii. 7. {1 Tempting. 
That is, trying hin—feigning a desire 
to see evidence that he was the Mes- 
siah, but with a real desire to see him 
make the attempt to work a miracle 
and fail, that they might betray and 
ruin him. {A sign from heaven. Some 
miraculous appearance in the sky. 
Such appearances had been given by 
the prophets; and they eupposeds if he 
was the Messiah, that his miracles 
would not all be confined fo the earth, 
but that he was able to give some sig- 
nal miracle from heaven. Samuel had 
caused it to thunder (1 Sa. xii. 16-18); 
Isaiah had caused the shadow to go 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz 
(Is. xxxviii. 8); and Moses had sent 
manna from heaven, Ex. xvi. 4; Jn. 
vi. 31. It is proper tosay, that though 
Christ did not choose then to show such 
wonders, yet far more stupendous signs 
from heaven than these were exhibited 
at his death. 

2, 3. He answered, &c. The meaning 
of this answer is, There are certain 
indications by which you judge about 
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in Judea, was a sign of a tempest. 
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4 A wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign; and 
there shall no sign be given unto it 
but the sign of the prophet *Jonas. 
And he left them, and departed. 

5 And when his disciples were 
come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. 

6 Then Jesus said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of ¢the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees. 

7 And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, /¢ 7s because 
we have taken no bread. 


b Jonah 1.17. ¢ Lu.12.1. 
d1 Co.5.6-8; Ga.5.9; 2 Ti.2.16,17. 


the weather. In the evening you 
think you can predict the weather to- 
morrow. You have evidence in the 
redness of the sky by which you judge. 
So there are sufficient indications on 
which you should judge concerning we 
and these times. My miracles, and the 
state of affairs in Judea, are an indica- 
tion by which you should judge. {J Js 
ved. Almost all nations have observed 
this as an indication of fair weather. 
T In the morning—the sky is ved and 
lowering. That 1s, there are threaten- 
ing clouds in the sky, which are made 
red by the rays of the rising sun. ne 
n 
other places, however, the signs of a 
storm may be different. {J The fuce of 
the sky. The appearance of the sky. 

4, A wicked and adulterous generation, 
&e. See Notes on Mat. xii. 38-40. 
Mark adds (viii. 12) that he sighed deeply 
in spirit. He did not say this without 
feeling; he was greatly affected with 
their perverseness and obstinacy. 

5-12. The account in these verses is 
also recorded in Mar. viii. 13-21. 

5. And when his disciples were come to 
the other side. That is, to the other 
side of the Sea of Galilee. Mark says 
that he entered into a ship again, and 
departed to the other side. The con- 
versation with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees had been on the western side of 
the Sea of Galilee. See Notes on ch. 
xv. 89. They crossed from that side 
again to the east. {| Had foryotten to 
take bread. That is, had forgotten to 
lay in a sufficient supply. They had, 
it soe not more than one loaf, Mar. 
viii. 14. 
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8 Which when Jesus perceived, 
he said unto them, ¢O ye of little 
faith, why reason ye among your- 
selves because ye have brought no 
bread? 

9 Do ye not yet understand, 
neither remember the /five loaves 
of the five thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? 

10 Neither the sseven loaves of 
the four thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? 

é ch.6.30; 8.26; 14.31, fch.1419,dc. gch.15.34,¢. 


6-11. Tuke heed, &c. That is, be 
cautious, be on your guard. 4 The 
leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
Leaven is used in making bread. It 
passes secretly, silently, but certainly 
through the mass of dough. See Notes 
on ch. xiii. 33. None can see its pro- 
gress. So it was-with the doctrines of 
the Pharisees. They were insinuating, 
artful, plausible. They concealed the 
real tendency of their doctrines; they 
instilled, them secretly into the mind, 
until they pervaded all the faculties 
like leaven. {[ They reasoned, &c. The 
disciples did not understand him as 
referring to the doctrine of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, because the word 
leaven was not often used among the 
Jews to denote doctrines, no other in- 
stance of this use of the word occurring 
in the Scriptures. Besides, the Jews 
had many particular rules about the 
leaven which might be used in making 
bread. Many held that it was not law- 
ful to eat bread made by the Gentiles; 
and the disciples, perhaps, supposed 
that he was cautioning them not to 
procure a supply from the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.  O ye of little faith! 
Jesus, in reply, said that they should 
not beso anxious about the supply of 
their temporal wants. They should not 
have supposed, after the miracles that he 
had wrought in feeding so many, that HE 
would caution them to be auzxious about 
procuring bread for their necessities, 
It was improper, then, for them to 
reason about a thing like that, but they 
should have supposed that he referred 
to something more important. The 
miracles had been full proof that he 
could supply all their wants without 
such anxiety. 

12. Then understood they, &c. After 
this explanation they immediately saw 
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11 How is it that ye do not 
understand that I spake 7z¢ not 
to you concerning bread, that ye 
should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees? 

12 Then understood they how 
that he bade them not beware of 
the leaven of bread, but of *the 
doctrine of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. 

13 When Jesus came into the 
coasts of Cesarea Philippi, he 

A ch.15.1-9. 


that he referred to the doctrines of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Erroneous 
doctrines are like leaven in the follow- 
ing respects: 1st. They are at first 
slight and unimportant in appearance, 
as leaven is small in quantity as com- 
pared with the mass that is to be 
leavened. 2d. They are insinuated into 
the soul unawares and silently, and 
are difficult of detection. 3d. They act 
gradually. 4th. They act most cer- 
tainly. 5th. They will pervade all the 
soul, and bring all the faculties under 
their control, 

13-20. See also Mar. viii. 27-29, and 
Lu. ix. 18-20. | Cesarea Philippi. 
There were two cities in Judea ented 
Cesarea. One was situated on the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean (See Notes 
on Ac. viii, 40), and the other was the 
one mentioned here. This city was 
greatly enlarged and ornamented by 
Philip the tetrarch, son of Herod, and 
called Cesarea in honour of the Roman 
emperor, Tiberius Cesar. To distin- 
guish it from the other Cesarea the 
name of Philip was added to it, and it 
was called Cesarea Philippi, or Cesarea 
of Philip. It was situated in the 
boundaries of the tribe of Naphtali, at 
the foot of Mount Hermon. tt is now 
called Panias or Banias, and contains 
about 200 houses, and is inhabited 
chiefly by Turks. The word coasts 
here—now usually applied to land in 
the vicinity of the sea—means borders 
or regions. He came into the part of 
the country which appertatned to Ce- 
sarea Philippi. He was passing north- 
ward from the region of Bethsaida, on 
the coasts of Magdala (ch. xv. 39), 
where the transactions recorded in the 


: previous verses had occurred. J When 


| 


i 


Jesus came. The original is, when Jesus 
was coming. Mark says (viii. 27) that 
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asked his disciples, saying, ‘Whoin | 
do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am? 

14 And they said, *Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; 
sone, Elias; and others, Jeremias, 
or one of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But 
whom say ye that I am? 

< Mar.8.27; Lu.9.18,¢c. & ch.14.2; Lu.9.7-9, 


this conversation took place when they 
were tz the way, and this idea should 
have been retained in translating Mat- 
thew. While in the way, Jesus took 
occasion to call their attention to the 
truth that he was the Messiah. This 
truth it was of much consequence that 
they should fully believe and under- 
stand; and it was important, therefore, 
that he should often learn their views, 
to establish them if right, and correct 
them if wrong. He began, therefore, 
by inquiring what was the common 
report respecting him. { Whom do 
men say, &c. This passage has been 
variously rendered. Some have trans- 
lated it, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I am? 
the Son of man?” Others, ‘‘ Whom 
do men say that I am—/J, who am the 
Son of man—i.e. the Messiah?” The 
meaning is nearly the same. He wished 
to obtain the sentiments of the people 
respecting himself. 

14, And they suid, &c. See Notes on. 
Mat. xi. 14. They supposed that he | 
might be John the Baptist, as Herod | 
did, risen from the dead. See Mat. | 
xiv, 2. He performed many miracles, 
and strongly resembled John in his 
manner of life, and in the doctrines 
which he taught. 

16. And Simon Peter answered, &e. | 
Peter, expressing the views of the 
apostles, with characteristic forward- 
ness answered the question proposed 
to them by Jesus: ‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
i The Christ. The Messiah, the Anointed 
of God. See Notes on Mat.i.1. J The 
Son. That is, the Son by way of emin- 
ence—in a peculiar sense. See Notes 
on Mat. i. 17. This appellation was 
understood as implying divinity, Jn. x. 
29-36. J Of the living God. The term 
living was given to the true God to dis- 
tinguish him from zdols, that are dead, 
or lifeless—blocks and stones. He is 
also the Source of life, temporal, spirit- 
ual, and eternal. The term living is 
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16 And Simon Peter answered 
and said, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. 

17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona; ™for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed 2z¢ unto thee, 
"but my Father which is in heaven. 

18 And I say also unto thee, 


7 Ps.2.7; ch.14.33; Jn.1.49; Ac.9.20; He.1.2,5. 
m1 Cu,2.10; Ga.1.16; Ep.2.8. n1Jn4.15; 5.20, 


often given to him in the Old Testa- 
ment, Jos. iii. 10; 1 Sa. xvii. 26, 36; Je. 
x. 9, 10, &c. In this noble confession 
Peter expressed the full belief of him- 
self and of his brethren that he was the 
long-expected Messiah. Other men had 
very different opinions of him, but they 
were satisfied, and were not ashamed 
to confess it. 

17. And Jesus ansiwered—Blessed art 
thou, &c. Simon Bar-jona is the same 
as Simon sun of Jona. Bar is a Syriac 
word signifying son. The father of 
Peter, therefore, was Jona, or Jonas, 
Jn. i. 42; xxi. 16,17. ( Blessed. That 
is, happy, honoured, evincing a proper 
spirit, and entitled to the approbation 
of God. { For flesh and blood. This 
phrase usually signifies man (see Ga. 
1. 16; Ep. vi. 12), and it has been com- 
monly supposed that Jesus meant to 
say that man had not revealed it, but 
he seems rather to have referred to 
himself. ‘This truth you have not 
learned from my lowly appearance, from 
my human nature, from my apparent 
rank and standing in the world. You, 
Jews, were expecting to know the Mes- 
siah by his external splendour; his pomp 
and power as @ man; but you have not 
learned me in this manner. I have 
shown no such. indication of my Mes- 
siahship. Flesh and blood have not 
shown it. In spite of my appearance 
—my lowly state—my want of resem- 
blance to what you have expected, you 
have learned it as of God.” This they 
had been tanght by his miracles, his 
instructions, and by the direct teachings 
of God on their minds. To reveal is 
to make known, or communicate some- 
thing that was unknown or secret. 

18. And I say also wnto thee, That thou 
art Peter. The word Peter, in Greek, 
means a rock. It was given to Simon 
by Christ when he called him to be a 
disciple, Jn. i. 42. Cephas is a Syriac 
word, meaning the same as Peter—a 
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and the gates of hell “shall not 
prevail against it. 
@ Ps.9.13. r 18.54.17. 


That thou art °Peter; and #upon 
this rock I will build my church; 


oJn.1.42. p Ep.2.20; Re,21.34, 


rock, or stone. The meaning of this 
phrase may be thus expressed: ‘‘Thou, 
in saying that I am the Son of God, 
hast called me by a name expressive of 
my true character. I, also, have given 
to thee a name expressive of your char- 
acter. I have called you Peter, a rock, 
denoting firmness, solidity, stability, 
and your confession has shown that the 
name is appropriate. I see that you 
are worthy of the name, and will be a 
distinguished support of my religion.” 
] And upon this rock, &c. This passage 
has given rise to many different inter- 
pretations. Some have supposed that 
the word ROCK refers to Peter's confes- 
sion, and that Jesus meant to say, upon 
this rock—this éruéh that thou hast con- 
fessed, that I am the Messiah—and 
upon confessions of this from all be- 
lievers, I will build my church. Con- 
fessions like this shall be the test of 
piety, and in such confessions shall my 
church stand amid the flames of perse- 
cution, the fury of the gutes of hell. 
Others have thought that Jesus referred 
to himself. Christ is called a rock, Is. 
xxviii. 16; 1 Pe. ii.8. And it has been 
thought that he turned from Peter to 
himself, and said, ‘‘ Upon this rock, 
this truth that I am the Messiah—pon 
myself as the Messiah, I will build my 
church.” Both these interpretations, 
though plausible, seem forced upon the 
passage to avoid the main difficulty in 
1t. Another interpretation is, that the 
word rock refers to Peter himself. This 
is the obvious meaning of the passage; 
and had it not been that the Church of 
Rome has abused it, and applied it to 
what was never intended, no other would 
have been sought for. ‘*Thou art a 
rock. Thou hast shown thyself firm, 
and fit for the work of laying the foun- 
dation of the church. Upon thee will 
T build it. Thou shalt be highly hon- 
oured; thou shalt be jirst in making 
known the gospel to both Jews and 
Gentiles.” This was accomplished. See 
Ac, ii. 14-36, where he jivst preached to 
the Jews, and Ac. x., where he preached 
the gospel to Cornelius and his neigh- 
bours, who were Gentiles. Peter had 
thus the honour of laying the founda- 
tion of the church among the Jews and 
Gentiles; and this is the plain meaning 
of this passage. See also Ga. ii. 9. But 


Christ did of mean, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics say he did, to exalt Peter to 
supreme authority above all the other 
apostles, or to say that he was the only 
one on whom he would rear his church. 
See Ac. xv., where the advice of James, 
and not of Peter, was followed. See also 
Ga. ii. 11, where Paul withstood Peter 
to his face, because he was to be blamed 
—a thing which could not have hap- 
pened if Christ, as the Roman Catholics 
say, meant that Peter should be abso- 
lute and infallible. More than all, it is 
not said here, or anywhere else in the 
Bible, that Peter should have infallible 
successors who would be the vicegerents 
of Christ and the head of the church. 
The whole meaning of the passage is 
this: ‘‘I will make you the honoured 
instrument of making known my gospel 
first to Jews and Gentiles, and will make 
you a firm and distinguished preacher 
in building my church.” J Wall build 
my church. This refers to the custom 
of building in Judea on a rock or other 
very firm foundation. See Notes on 
Mat. vii. 24. The word church means 
literally those called out, and often 
means an assembly or congregation. See 
Ac. xix. 32, Gr.; Ac. vii. 38. It is 
applied to Christians as being called out 
from the world. It means sometimes 
the whole body of believers, Ep. i. 22; 
1 Co. x. 82. This is its meaning in this 
place. It means, also, a particular 
society of believers worshipping in one 
place, Ac. viii. 1; ix. 381; 1 Co. i. 2, &c.; 
sometimes, also, a society in a single 
house, as Ro. xvi. 5. In common lan- 
guage it means the church visible—i.e. 
all who profess religion; or invisible, i.e. 
all who are real Christians, professors 
ornot. {| And the gates of hell,&c. An- 
cient cities were surrounded by walls, 
In the gates by which they were entered 
were the principal places for holding 
courts, transacting business, and delil- 
erating on public matters. See Notes 
on Mat. vii. 18. Comp. Notes on Job 
xxix. 7. See also De. xxii. 4; 1 Sa. 
iv. 18; Je. xxxvi. 10; Ge. xix. 1; Ps. 
Ixix. 12; ix. 14; Pr. i. 21. The word 
gates, therefore, is used for counsels, de- 
signs, machinations, evil purposes. J Hell 
means, here, the place of departed 
spirits, particularly evil spirits; and the 
meaning of the passage is, that all the 
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19 And I will give unto thee the| 20 Then ‘charged he his dis- 
keys of the kingdom of heaven:|ciples that they should tell no 
and ‘whatsoever thou shalt bind | man that he was Jesus the Christ. 
on earth shall be bound in heaven,| 21 From” that time forth began 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on | Jesus to show unto his disciples 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. | how that he must go unto Jeru- 

8 ch.18.18. t Mar.8.30,  w Lu.9.22; 18,31; 24.6,7; 1 Co.15.3,4. 


the enemies of the church would not| church. Such of the Jewish customs 
be able to overcome it—a promise that | as they should forbid were to be for- 
has been remarkably fulfilled. bidden, and such as they thought pro- 
19, And I will give unto thee, &c. A| per to permit were to be allowed. Such 
key is an instrument for opening a door. | rites as they should appoint in the church 
He that is in possession of it has the | were to have the force of divine autho- 
power of access, and has a general care | rity. Accordingly, they commanded 
of a house. Hence, in the Bible, a sey | the Gentile converts to ‘‘ abstain from 
is used as a symbol of superintendence | pollutions of idols, and from fornica- 
—an emblem of power and authority. | tion, and from things strangled, and 
See Notes on Is. xxii. 22; Re. i. 18; iii. 7. | from blood” (Ac. xv. 20); and, in general, 
The kingdom of heaven here means, | they organized the church, and directed 
doubtless, the church on earth. See} what was to be observed and what was 
Notes on Mat. iii. 2. When the Saviour | to be avoided. The rules laid down by 
says, therefore, he will give to Peter the | them in the Acts of the Apostles and in 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, he means | the Epistles, in connection with the 
that he will make him the instrument of | teachings of the Saviour as recorded in 
opening the door of fuith to the world— | the evangelists, constitute the only law 
the first to preach the gospel to both | binding on Christians in regard to the 
Jews and Gentiles. This wasdone, Ac. | order of the church, and the rites and 
ii. 14-36, and x. The ‘‘ power of the | ceremonies to be observed in it. 
keys” was given, on this occasion, to| 20. Then charged, &c. That is, he 
Peter alone, solely for this reason; the | commanded them. Mark (viii. 30) and 
power of ‘‘dinding and loosing” on | Luke (ix. 21) say (Greek) that he strictly 
earth was given to the other apostles | or severely charged them. He laid em- 
with kim. See Mat. xviii. 18. The only | phasis on it, as a matter of much im- 
pre-eminence, then, that Peter had was portance. The reason of this seems to 
the honour of fist opening the doors of | be that his time had not fully come; 
the gospel to the world. [ IWhatsoever | that he was not willing to rouse the 
thou shalt bind, &c. The phrase to bind | Jewish malice, and to endanger his life, 
and to loose was often used by the Jews. | by having it proclaimed that he was 
It meant to prohibit and to permit. To| the Messiah. The word Jesus is want- 
bind a thing was to forbid it; to loose ing in many manuscripts, and should 
it, to allow it to be done. Thus they , probably be omitted: ‘‘Then he charged 
said about gathering wood on the Sab- | them strictly to tell no man that he was 
bath day, ‘The school of Shammei | the Christ or Messiah.” 
binds it”—i.e. forbids it; ‘‘the school of | 21-23. See also Mar. vii. 31-33; Lu. 
Hillel looses 1t”?—i.e. allows it. When, ix. 22. From that time forth. This was 
the first intimation that he gave that 
he meant that whatsoever they forbade | he was to die in this cruel manner. He 
in the church should have divine author- | had taken much pains to convince them 
ity; whatever they permitted, or com- | that he was the Messiah; he saw by the 
manded, should also Auve divine author- | confession of Peter that they twee con- 
tty—that is, should be bound or loosed j vinced, and he then began to prepare 
in heaven, or meet the approbation of , their minds for the awful event which 
God. They were to be guided infallibly | was before him. Had he declared this 
in the organization of the church, Ist, | when he first called them they would 
by the teaching of Christ, and, 2d, by | never have followed him. Their minds 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. were not prepared for it. They ex- 
This does not refer to persons, but to! pected a temporal, triumphant prince 
things—‘‘ whatsoever,” not whosoever. It!asthe Messiah. He first, therefore, con- 


plots, stratagems, and machinations of | refers to rites and ceremonies in the 
| 


Jesus gave this power to the apostles, 
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salem, and suffer many things of | 
the elders, and chief priests, and | 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day. 

22 Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, !Be 
it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned and said unto | 
Peter, Get thee behind me, ‘Satan; 
thou art “an offence unto me: 
for thou savourest not the things 


1 Pity thyself. 


v2 Sa.19.22. w Ro.14 13. 


vinced them that he was the Christ, and | 
then, with great prudence, began to cor- 
rect their apprehensions of the proper 
character of the Messiah. {J Hider's. The 
men of the great council or Sanhedrim. 
See Notes on Mat. v.7. 1 Chief’ priests 
and scribes. See Notes on Mat. iii. 7. 
22. Then Peter took him. This may 
mean either that he interrupted him, 
or that he took him aside, or that he 
took him by the hand asa friend. This 
latter is probably the true meaning. | 
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that be of God, but those that be 
of men. 

24 Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me. 

25 For’ whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. 

26 For what is a man profited if 


x ch.10.38; Mar.8.d4; Lu.9.23; 14.27; Ac.14.22; 
Th.3.3. y Jn.12.253 Es.414. 


may be, that such sentiments as Peter 
expressed then were opposed to him and 
his plans. His interference was im- 
proper. His views and feelings stood 
in the way of the accomplishment of 
the Saviour’s designs. There was, un- 
doubtedly, a rebuke in this language, for 
the conduct of Peter was improper; but 
the idea which is commonly attached to 
it, and which, perhaps, our translation 
conveys, implies a more severe and 
harsh rebuke than the Saviour intended, 


Peter was strongly attached to him. |and than the language which he used 
He could not bear to think of his death. | would express. J Thou art an offence. 
He expected, moreover, that he would | That is, a stumbling-block. Your ad- 
be the triumphant Messiah. In his | vice and wishes are ix my way. If fol- 
ardour, and confidence, and strong at- | lowed, they would prevent the very 


tachment, he seized him by the hand as : 
a friend, and said, ‘‘ Be it fur from 
thee.” This phrase might have been 
translated, ‘‘God be merciful to thee; 
this shall not be unto thee.” It ex- 
pressed Peter’s strong desire that it 
might not be. The word rebute here 
means to admonish or earnestly to en- 
treat, as in Lu. xvii. 3. It does not 
mean that Peter assumed authority over 
Christ, but that he earnestly expressed his 
wish that it might not be so. Even this 
was improper. He should have been 
submissive, and not have interfered. 
23. Get thee behind me, Sutan. The 


word Satan means literally an adrer-' in Mar. 


sry, or one that opposes us in the 


thing for which Icame. J Thow savour- 
est not. Literally, thou thinkest not upon; 
or your language and spirit are not such 
as spring from a supreme regard to the 
will of God, or from proper views of 
him, but such as spring from the com- 
mon views entertained by men. You 
think that those things should xot be 
done which God wishes to be done. 
You judge of this matter as men do 
who are desirous of honour; and not as 
God, who sees it best that I should die, 
: Eom the great interests of man- 
kind. 

24-28. This discourse is also recorded 
vili. 34-38; ix. 1; and Lu. ix. 


| 23-27. WY Let him deny himself. That 


accomplishment of our designs. It is: is, let him surrender to God his will, 
applied to the devil commonly, as the | his affections, his body, and his soul. 
opposer or adversary of man; but there | Let him not seek his own happiness as 
is no evidence that the Lord Jesus ' the supreme object, but be willing to 


meant to apply this term to Peter, as 
signifying that ie was Satan or the 
devil, or that he used the term in 


‘renounce all, and lay down his /¢f also, 
if required. ] Tate up his cross. See 
Notes on Mat. x. 38. 


anger. He may have used it in the 
general sense which the word bore as an 
adversary or opposer; and the meaning 


25. Whosoever will save his life, &c. 
See Notes on Mat. x. 39. 
26. Lor what is a man profited, &e. 
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he shall gain the whole world and | 
lose his own soul! or ?7what shall | his works. 


a man give in exchange for his 
soul? 

27 Fort the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels, and *then he shall 


3 meres a 1a,7.9,10; Zec.14.5; Jude 14, 


b Re,22 


To gain the whole world means to pos- | 
sess it as our own—all its riches, its | 
honours, and its pleasures. To (ose his : 
own soul means to be cast away, to be | 
shut out from heaven, to be sent to hell. 
Two things are implied by Christ in 
these questions: 1st. That they who are 
striving to gain the world, and are un- 
willing to give it up for the sake of 
religion, will lose their souls; and, 2d. 
That if the soul zs lost, nothing can be 
given in exchange for it, or that it can 
never afterward be saved. There is no 
redemption in hell. 

27. For the Son of man, &c. That is, 
he will return to judge the world. He 
will come in glory—the glory of his 
Father—the majesty with which God is 
accustomed to appear, and which befits 
God. He will be attended by angels. 
He will judge all men. {] Reward. The 
word reward means recompense. He 
will deal with them according to their 
character. The righteous he will re- 
ward in heaven with glory and happi- 
ness. ‘he wicked he will send to hell, 
as a reward or recompense for their evil 
works. This fact, thué he will come to 
judgment, he gives as a reason why we 
should be willing to deny ourselves and 
follow him. Even though it should be 
now attended with contempt and suf- 
fering, yet then he will reward his 
followers for all their shame and sor- 
row, and receive them to his kingdom. 
He adds (Mar. viii. 38), that if we 
are ashamed of him here, he will be 
ashamed of us there. That is, if we 
reject and disown iim here, he will 
reject and disown ws there. 

28. Verily I say unto you, &c. ‘To 
encourage them, he assured them that, 
though his kingdom was now obscure 
and despised—though he was cast out 
and little known—yet the time was 
near when he would be regarded in a 
different manner, and his kingdom be 
established with great power. This can- 
not refer to the end of the world, and 
there is no need of referring it to the 
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reward every man according to 


28 Verily I say unto you, “There 
be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the 
Son of man coming in his king- 
dom. 

¢ Mar.9,1. d He.2.9. 


destruction of Jerusalem. f Taste of 
death. That is, die. Before they die 
they shall see this. J Son of man com- 
ing tn his kingdom. Mark and Luke 
have explained this: Mar. ix. 1, ‘‘ Until 
they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power;” Lu. ix. 27, ‘* Till 
they see the kingdom of God.” The 
meaning evidently is, till they shall see 
my kingdom, 7.e. my church, now small, 
feeble, and despised, greatly enlarged, 
established, and spreading with great 
rapidity and extent. All this was ac- 
complished. All these apostles, except 
Judas, lived to see the wonders of the 
day of Pentecost; some of them, John 
particularly, saw the Jewish nation scat- 
tered, the temple destroyed, the gospel 
established in Asia, Rome, Greece, and 
in a large part of the known world. 


REMARKS. 


Ist. Men will often judge far more cor- 
rectly about natural than about spiritual 
things, ver. 1-3. In respect to natural 
objects they are watchful. In them 
they feel a deep interest, and they 
watch for every sign that may affect 
their interest. They are too much con- 
cerned to judge falsely. But they feel 
no such interest in religious things. 
Hence it happens that men who have 
good sense and much wisdom in regard 
to worldly concerns, are often exceed- 
ingly foolish in regard to religion. 
They believe reports respecting reli- 
gion, revivals, and missions, which they 
would despise on any other subject. 
They read and believe newspapers and 
other publications, which they would 
hold in contempt on any other topic 
but religion. They give a degree of 
weight to arguments against the Bible, 
and against the doctrines of the gospel, 
to which they would attach little or no 
importance on any other subject. They 
sustain themselves in infidelity by argu- 
ments which they would regard as of no 
force if the same kind of reasoning was 
urged in defence of anything else. 

d. It is of importance to watch the 
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signs of the times, ver, 3. In the days 


of Christ it was the duty of the people | 9 


to look at the evidence that he was the 
Messiah. The proofs were clear that he 
was the Messiah. It is also important 
to look at the signs of the times in which 
we live. They are clear also. Much is 
doing; and the diffusion of the Bible, 
the labours among the heathen, the 
distribution of tracts, and perhaps, 
above all, the institution of Sabbath- 
schools, betoken an eventful age, and 
are an indication that brighter days 
are about to dawn on the world. We 
should watch these signs that we may 
rejoice; that we may pray with more 
fervour, and that we may do our part to 
advance the kingdom of God. Little 
children should grow up believing that 
they live in an important age; that they 
enjoy many peculiar privileges, and that 
they may and must do much to spread 
the gospel through the earth. Even 
when children, they should pray, and 
they should give to benefit others; and, 
most of all, they should give themselves 


to Christ, that they may benefit others | 


with a right spirit. 

3d. Sinners should be addressed with 
deep feeling and faithfulness, Mar. viii. 
12. Jesus sighed deeply. So should we. 
We should not be harsh, or sour, or cold 
and unfeeling when we address our fel- 
low-men about eternity. We should 
weep over them, and pray for them, 
and speak to them, not as if we were 
better than they, but with an earnest 
desire for their salvation. Comp. Ac. 
xx. 31; Phi. iii. 18. 

4th. Men easily mistake plain instruc- 
tion, ver. 7. And especially is this the 
case where there is any chance of giving 
a worldly turn to the instruction. If 
men’s thoughts—even those of Chris- 
tians—were more off from the world, 
and they thought less of the supply of 
their temporal wants, they would under- 
stand the truths of religion much better 
than they do. No man can understand 
the doctrines of religion aright whose 
principal concern is what he shall eat, 
and drink, and wear. Hence even 
Christians are often strangely ignorant 
of the plainest truths of religion; and 
hence the importance of teaching those 
truths to children before their thoughts 
become engrossed by the world; and 
hence, too, the importance of Sabbath- 
schools. 

5th. We should not have undue anx- 
iety about the supply of our wants. 
Christ supplied many thousands by a 
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word, and he can easily supply us, ver. 


6th. We should learn, from his past 
goodness, to trust him for the future, 
ver. 9-12. 
7th. We should be on our guard 
against error, ver. 11. It is sly, artful, 
plausible, working secretly, but effectu- 
ally. We should always be cautious of 
what we believe, and examine it by the 
word of God. False doctrines are often 
made as much /ite the truth as possible, 
for the very purpose of deceiving. 
‘*Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light,” 2 Cor. xi. 14. 
th. It is important to ascertain our 
views of Christ, ver. 13-15. Our all de- 
pends on this. If we do not think and 
feel right respecting him we cannot be 
safe. We should often, then, ask our- 
selves—we should ask one another— 
what we think of Christ. 
9th. It is our duty to profess attach- 
ment to Christ. It should be done 
boldly, and always, ver. 16. We should 
never be ashamed of him. And to do 
this, we should always, zn our own hearts, 
believe that he zs the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. 
10th, We should esteem it a great 
happiness and honour to be enabled 
thus to show our attachment to him. 
The world may not honour us, but God 
te and will pronounce us blessed, ver, 


llth. God only reveals to men right 
views of Christ, ver. 17. This he does 
by his word and Spirit. We should, 
then, search the Bible; and we should 
pray much that God would reveal his 
Son in us, and enable us boldly to con- 
fess him before men. 

12th. The church is safe, ver. 18, It 
may be small—it may be feeble—it may 
weep much—it may be much opposed 
and ridiculed—it may have mighty 
enemies—the rich and the great may 
set themselves against it— but it is 
safe. It is founded on a rock. Its 
enemies shall never be able to over- 
come it. Jesus has promised it, and 
in all ages he has shown that he has 
remembered his promise. It has not 
been suffered to become extinct. It has 
been persecuted, opposed, ridiculed, 
and almost driven from the world ; but 
a ftw have been found who have loved 
the Lord; and soon the flame has kin- 
dled, and the church has shone forth 
‘fair as the sun, clear as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners.” So 
it is still. Feeble churches may mourn 
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ND‘ after six days Jesustaketh 
Peter, James, and John his 
a Mar.9.2,&c.; Lu.9.26,Kc, 


much—iniquity may abound—the few 
pious people may weep in secret places; 
but Jesus hears their groans and counts 
their tears, and they and the church are 
safe. He is their friend, and all the 

owers of hell shall not prevail against 

is church. 

13th. The importance of prudence in 
delivering truth, ver. 21. It should be 
well-timed—it should be when people 
are prepared to receive it. Especially is 
this true of young converts. They have 
need of milk, and not of strong meat. 
They should not be surprised that many 
doctrines of the Bible are mysterious 
now; but they may fully comprehend 
them hereafter. Peter, a young con- 
vert, did not understand the plain doc- 
trine that Jesus must die for sin; yet it 
was afterward clear to him, and most 
cordially he loved it. 

14th. It is highly wicked and impro- 
per to attempt to counsel God, or to 
think that we understand things better 
than he does, ver. 22, 23. His plan is 
the best plan; and though it does not 
fall in with ous views of wisdom, yet we 
should be still. It is all wise. What he 
does we know not now, yet we shall 
know hereafter. 

15th. We see what religion requires, 
ver. 24. We must deny ourselves. We 
must submit to trials, We must do our 
duty. We must welcome persecution, 
Mat. v. 10. We must be, in all places, 
among all men, and in every employ- 
ment, Christians, no matter what may 
happen. Come poverty, disease, per- 
secution, death, it is ours to take up 
the cross and do our duty. So apostles, 
and martyrs, and the Saviour Timeel? 
have gone before us, and we must follow 
in their steps. 


“Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fonght to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


“‘ Sure I must fight if I would reign; 
Increase my courage, Lord, 
To bear the cross, endure the shame, 
Supported by thy word.” 


16th. How foolish are the men o. 
this world! ver. 26. In a little time 
how worthless will be all their wealth! 
It is gained by anxiety, and toil, and 
tears. It never satisfies. It harasses 
them with constant care. It smooths ' 


a 
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brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart, 
2 And was transfigured before 


no wrinkles on their brow, alleviates 
no pain when they are sick, saves no 
friend from death, gives no consola- 
tion in regard to the future, and may 
be left at any moment. Others will 
soon possess, and perhaps scatter in 
dissipation, what they have obtained by 
so much toil. See Ps. xxxix. 6. And 
while they scatter or enjoy it, where 
shall the soul of him be who spent all 
his probation to obtain it! Alas! lost, 
lost, lost—for ever lost! and no wealth, 
no man, no devil, no angel, can redeem 
him, or be given for his soul. The har- 
vest will be past, the summer ended, 
and he not saved. In gaining the world 
he made two things certain —disapponit- 
ment and trouble here, and an eternity 
of woe hereafter. How foolish and 
wicked is man! 

17th. The righteous should rejoice 
that Jesus will come again to our world. 
He will reward them, ver. 27. He will 
come as their friend, and they shall 
ascend with him to heaven. 

18th. The wicked should weep and 
wail that Jesus will come again to our 
world. He will punish them for their 
crimes, ver. 27. They cannot escape. 
See Re. i. 7. 

19th. It will not be long before he will 
come, ver. 28, At anyrate, it will not 
be long before ze shall meet him. Death 
is near; and then we must stand before 
him, and give an account of the deeds 
done in the body. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1-9. See also Mar. ix. 2-10; Lu. ix. 
28-36. 

1. And after six days. That is, six 
days from the conversation recorded in 
the Jast chapter. Luke (ix. 28) says, 
about an eight days after. Matthew 
mentions the six days that intervened 
between the day of the conversation and 
the transfiguration. Luke includes both 
those days, and thus reckons eight. Be- 
sides, Luke does not pretend to fix the 
precise time. He says, ‘‘ about an eight 
days after.” {J Taketh Peter, and James, 
and John. These three disciples were 
with him, also, in the garden of Geth- 
semane, Mar. xiv. 33. He designed to fit 
them in an eminent degree for the work 
of the gospel ministry by the previous 
manifestations of his glory, and of his 
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them: and *his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was 
white as the light. 

3 And, behold, there appeared 


b Re.1.16, 


patience in suffering. { Into a high 
mountain apart. That is, apart from 
the other disciples. It is commonly 
supposed that this was Mount Tabor, a 


the mountain is not, however, mentioned 
in the New Testament. Luke adds (ix. 
28) that he went up there to pray. Our 
Saviour prayed much. When he did it 
he chose to be alone. For this purpose he 
often ascended mountains or went into 
the deserts, There is something in the 
solitude and deep and awful stillness of 
a lofty mountain favourable to devotion. 

2. And was transfigured before them. 
The word transfigure means to change the 
appearance or form. It does not denote 
the change of the substance of a thing, 
but simply of its appearance. It puts 
on a new aspect. What this change was 
we are expressly told. Ist. His face 
shone as the sun; that is, with a peculiar 
brightness. A similar appearance is 
described respecting Moses when he 
came down from the mount, Ex. xxxiv. 
29, 30. See also He. i. 8, where Christ 
is called the brightness of the glory of 
God; in the original, the splendour or 
shining, like the brightness of the sun. 
2d. The second change was that of his 
garments. They were white as the 
light. Mark says, ‘‘exceeding white 
as snow; so as no fuller on earth could 
white them.” The word ‘‘fuller” means, 
commonly, one who dresses cloth or 
Julls it, so as to make it more thick and 
strong. Here it means one who bleaches 
cloth or makes it white; one who cleanses 
garments when by wearing they become 
soiled. Among the Greeks that was a 
distinct trade. Luke says, ‘‘white and 
glistering;” that is, resplendent, shin- 
ing, or a very bright white. There is 
no evidence here that what is commonly 
said of him is true, that his body was so 
changed as to show what his glorified 
body is. His body, so far as the sacred 
writers inform us, underwent no change. 
All this splendour and glory was a 
change in appearance only. The Scrip- 
tures should be taken just as they are, 
without any attempt to affix a meaning 
to them which the sacred writers did 
not intend. {f Ruiment., Clothing. John 
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unto them Moses and Elias, talk- 
ing with him. 

4 Then answered Peter, and 
said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 


may refer to this transfiguration in ch. 
i. 14, as Peter does in his second epistle, 
i. 16, 17, 

3. And behold there appeared unto them 


| Mosesand Elias. Moses, a distinguished 
high mountain in Galilee. The name of ; 


servant of God, by whom the daw was 
given, and whose institutions typified 
the Messiah. It was particularly pro- 
per that ze should appear, when his 
prophecies and types were about to he 
fulfilled, and the rites which he had in- 
stituted were about to be done away. 
Elias, or Elijah, a distinguished prophet, 
taken to heaven without seeing death. 
See 2 Ki. ii. 11. Elijah had been hon- 
oured eminently by being thus trans- 
lated, and still more by being made the 
model of the forerunner of the Messiah, 
Mal. iv. 5; Lu. i.17; Mat. xi. 14. They 
appeared ‘in glory” (Iu. ix. 31); de. 
as they are ix heaven—with the glory 
which the redeemed have there. 4 Z'alé- 
ing with him. Luke (ix. 31) informs us 
that they conversed about “‘his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem,” To redeemed spirits that death 
was an object of intense interest. By 
faith in that death they had been saved; 
and now that the Redeemer of mankind 
was about to die, it is no wonder that 
this was the burden of his and their 
thoughts. 

Luke adds (ix. 32) that “Peter and 
they that were with him were heavy 
with sleep.” It is not improbable that 
this was in the night; that Jesus was 
engaged in prayer; and that he had 
permitted his weary followers to com- 
pose themselves to rest. It was after 
they were awaked that they saw this 
vision. Probably the sudden splendour, 
the bright shining aroused them from 
sleep. 

4, Let us make here three tabernacles. 
A tabernacle is a tent. It was made, 
commonly, by fixing posts into the 
ground, and stretching on them cloth 
fastened by cords. See Notes on Is. 
xxxiii. 20. In some instances they were 
made of branches of trees—a temporary 
shelter from the sun and rain, not a 
permanent dwelling. Peter was rejoiced 
at the vision and desirous of continuing 
it. He proposed, therefore, that they 
should prolong this interview and dwell 
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for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three tabernacles; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias, 

5 While he yet spake, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them: 
and behold ¢a voice out of the 
cloud, which said, This is my be- 
loved Son, 4in whom I am well 
pleased ; ‘hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard 


¢ch.3.17; Mar.1.11; Lu.3.22; 2 Pe.1.17. 
a Leathe é De.18.15,19; Ac.3.22,23; He.1.1,2; 
2.1-3. 


there. Mark adds, ‘‘ For he wist not 
[that is, knew not] what to say, for they 
were sore afraid.” They were fright- 
ened, amazed, and rejoiced; and, in 
the ecstasy of the moment, Peter pro- 
posed to remain there. 

5. A bright cloud overshadowed them. 
The word overshadow here means, rather, 
to be diffused or spread over them. It 
does not mean that it made a shade. 
A cloud was the symbol of the divine 
presence. Thus God went before the 
Israelites in a cloudy pillar—dark by 
day and bright by night (Ex. xiv. 19, 
20); he ni bariey on Mount Sinai in a 
cloud bright by fire (Ex. xxiv. 15-17); 
and a cloud, the symbol of the divine 
presence—called the Shechinah—dwelt 
continually in the most holy place in 
the temple, 1 Ki. viii. 10, 11; Eze. i. 4; 
x. 4, en, therefore, the disciples 
saw this cloud, they were prepared to 
hear the word of the Lord. J This 7s 
ny beloved Son. This was the voice of 
God. This was the second time that, 
in a remarkable manner, God had de- 
clared this. See Mat. iii. 17. This was 
spoken to confirm the disciples; to make 
known to them that it was their duty 
to hear Christ rather than any other, 
and to honour fim more than Moses 
and Elijah; and to strengthen their 


faith in him when they should go forth. 


to preach the gospel after he was shame- 
fully put to death. After this, it was 
impossible for them to doubt that he 
tee the Son of God. See 2 Pe. i. 

6. They fell on their face. They en- 
tered into the cloud, or the cloud en- 
veloped them, Lu. ix, 834. They were 
therefore afraid. They were awed at 
the presence of God, and prostrated 
themselves in solemn adoration on the 
ground, and their fears were removed 
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zt, they fell on their face, and were 
sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and “touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not 
afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. 

9 And as they came down from 
the mountain, Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no man 

FYa.10.10,18; Re.2.17, 


| only by the voice of their beloved Mas- 
ter. No man can see God and live; 
and it is only the glory of God, as it 
shines in the face of Christ (see 2 Co. 
iv. 6), that mortals can bear. 

9. Zell the vision to no man. This 
vision was designed particularly to con- 
firm them in the truth that he was the 
Messiah. While he was with them it 
was unnecessary that they should relate 
what they had seen. When he was 
crucified they would need this evidence 
that he was the Christ. Then they were 
to use it. There were three witnesses 
of it—as many as the law required 
(De. xvii. 6; He. x. 28), and the proof 
that he was the Messiah was clear. Be- 
sides, if they had told it then, it would 
have provoked the Jews and endan- 
gered his life. His time was not yet 
come. { Vision. Sight; appearance. 
What they had seen on the mount. 
WT Charged them. Gave them a com- 
mandment. 

The sole design of this transfiguration 
was to convince them that he was the 
Christ; that he was greater than the 
greatest of the prophets; that he was 
the Son of God. 

Mark adds (ix. 10), ‘“‘they kept that 
saying with themselves, questioning one 
with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean.” The Pharisees be- 
lieved that the dead would rise, and 
there is no doubt that the disciples 
believed it; but their views were not 
clear, and, in particular, they did not 
understand what he meant by Ais rising 

i from the dead. They do not appear to 
have understood, though he had told 
them (ch. xii. 40) that he would rise 
after three days. 

10-13. See also Mar. ix. 11-13. Why 
then say the scribes, &c. The disciples 
appear to have been satisfied now that 

| he was the Messiah. The fransfigura- 
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until the Son of man be risen again 
from the dead. 

10 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, 7Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come? 

11 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Elias truly shall first 
come, and restore all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That Elias 

go Mal.4.5,6; ch.11.14. 


tion had taken away all their doubts, 
but they recollected that it was a com- 
mon doctrine among the Jews that 
Elyah would appear before the Messiah 
came, and they did not then recollect 
that he had appeared. To this diffi- 
culty the word then refers. ‘‘We are 
satisfied that thou art the Christ, but 
Elijah has not yet come, as was ex- 
pected; what, then, is the meaning of 
the common opinions of our learned 
men, the scribes? Were they right or 
wrong in their expectation of Elijah?” 
See Notes on Mat. xi. 14. 

ll. Ekas truly shall first come, and re- 
store all things. He did not mean by 
this that Elijah was yet to come, for he 
tells them immediately (ver. 12) that he 
had come; but he meant to affirm that 
it was a true doctrine which the scribes 
taught, that Elijah would appear before 
the coming of the Messiah. To restore 
means to put into the former situation. 
See Mat. xii. 13. Hence it means to heal, 
to correct, fo put in proper order. Here 
it means that Elijah would put things 
in a proper state; he would be the in- 
strument of reforming the people, or of 
restoring them, in some measure, to pro- 
per notions about the Messiah and pre- 
paring them for his coming. Before the 
coming of John their views were errone- 
ous, their expectations worldly, and 
their conduct exceedingly depraved. He 
corrected many of their notions about 
the Messiah (see Mat. iii.), and was the 
instrument of an extensive reformation, 
and thus restored them, in some degree, 
to correct views of their own economy 
and of the Messiah, and to a prepara- 
tion for his advent. 

12. Elias ts come already. That is, 
John the Baptist has come, in the spirit 
and power of Hlias. See Lu. i. 17. 
They have done unto him whatsoever 
they listed. The word list is an old Eng- 
lish word, signifying to choose, to desire, 
to be inclined. See Jn. iii. 8. It means, 
here, that they had done to John as 
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is come already, and they knew 
him not, but have done unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Likewise 
*shall also the Son of man suffer 
of them. 

13 Then the disciples understood 
that he spake unto them of John 
the Baptist. 

14 And‘ when they were come 

A ch.16.21, ¢ Mar.9.14,4¢.; Lu.9.37,&¢. 


| they pleased; that is, they had put him 
; to death, Mat. xiv. 10. 

Mark adds (ix. 12) that Jesus told 
them that it was ‘written of the Son 
of man that he must suffer many things, 
and be set at naught.” This was written 
of him particularly in Is. liii. To be 
set at naught is to be esteemed as worth- 
less or as nothing; to be cast out and 
despised. No prophecy was ever more 
strikingly fulfilled. See Lu. xxiij. 11. 

14-21. This narrative, with some ad- 
ditions, is found in Mar. ix. 14-29, and 
Lu. ix. 37-48. 

14. And when they were come to the 
multitude, This took place on the day 
following the transfiguration, Lu. ix. 37. 
This multitude was probably composed 
of persons who had attended on his 
ministry, many of whom were his real 
disciples. Wath them, as Mark (ix. 15) 
informs us, were ‘‘scribes questioning 
with them.” That is, they were prob- 
ably professedly making inquiries about 
the Saviour, but really attempting to 
introduce their own sentiments, and to 
draw them off from him. They prob- 
ably artfully asked them many ques- 
tions about his birth, his family, his 
appearance, his manner of life, and his 
instructions, all which were contrary to 
the general expectation respecting the 
Messiah, and they intended, therefore, 
to insinuate that such a person could 
not be the Christ. The people were 
persuaded that he was the Messiah, and 
it would not have done to have attacked 
their opinions openly, but they at- 
tempted to gain the same point by sly 
insinuations. Error is always subtle, 
and often puts on the appearance of 
calm and honest inquiry. ell had he 
compared them to /eaven, Mat. xvi. 11, 
12. The multitude, seeing Jesus com- 
ing down, left the scribes, and ran to 
meet him (Mark). They were amazed, 
probably because they had not expected 
to see him there. In their joy at meet- 
ing him in this unexpected manner, 
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to the multitude, there came to 
him a certain man kneeling down 
to him, and saying, 

15 Lord, have mercy on my son; 
for he is lunatic, and sore vexed; 
for ofttimes he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. 


they saluted him (Mark); that is, prob- 
ably they prostrated themselves before 
him after the manner of salutation in 
Eastern countries. See Notes on Lu. 
x. 4. Jesus, seeing the scribes and their 
artful design, reproved them by asking 
them why they questioned thus with 
his disciples, Mar. ix. 16. Conscious 
of their guilt and their base purpose, 
they returned no answer. { A certain 
man kneeling down to him. That is, 
saluting him, or showing high regard 
for him. See Notes on Lu. x. 4. It 
did not imply religious homage, but 
merely high respect and earnest en- 
treaty. 

15. Lord, have mercy. The word Lord 
here means Six, a title of civility, not 
implying divinity. {% Jy son. This 
was an only son (Luke). He was pos- 
sessed with a devil. This calamity was 
attended with the following symptoms: 
he was lunatic (see Notes on Mat. iv. 
24); he was sore vexed; that is, he suf- 
fered greatly, or was greatly afflicted; 
he fell often suddenly, in the manner 
of persons having epileptic fits; he was 
dumb—that is, he was dumb except 
when the fit was coming on him, for 
Luke says that when the spirit took 
him he cried suddenly out; he foamed 
and gnashed with his teeth, and wasted 
away, or became poor and emaciated. 
Luke (ix. 89) adds of the evil spirit, ‘it 
teareth him that he foameth again, and, 
bruising him, hardly departeth from 
him;” that is, scarcely departed from 
him, or he had only short intervals of 
reason, for so the passage in Luke, 
‘* bruising him, hardly departeth from 
him,” should be translated. 

16. And I brought him to thy disciples, 
&c. That is, not to the apostles, for 
they had power over unclean spirits 
(Mat. x. 8), but to others of his fol- 
lowers who attempted to work miracles, 
It is probable that many of his disciples 
attempted this who were not personal 
attendants on his ministry, Mar. ix. 38. 

17. Then Jesus answered and said, O 
Saithless and perverse generation! Per- 
verse means that which is twisted or 
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16 And I brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not cure 
him. 

17 Then Jesus answered and 
said, O faithless and perverse gen- 


'eration! how long shall I be with 


turned from the proper direction; and 
is often used of the eyes, when one or 
both are turned from their natural posi- 
tion. Applied to a generation or race of 
men, it means that they hold opinions 
turned or perverted from the truth, and 
that they were wicked in their conduct. 
Jesus applied this, probably, to the 
Jews, and not to his real disciples. 
T How long shall I suffer you? That is, 
how long shall I bear with you? How 
long is it necessary to show such pa- 
tience and forbearance with your un- 
belief and perversity? This was not so 
much an expression of impatience or 
complaint as a reproof for their being 
so slow to believe that he was the Mes- 
siah, notwithstanding his miracles, 

Mark adds (ix. 20-22) that when he 
that was possessed was brought, the 
r salba by a last desperate struggle, 
threw him down and tore him, and left 
him apparently dead. He adds farther, 
that the case had existed during the 
whole life of his son, from a child. This 
was a case of uncommon obstinacy. The 
affliction was fixed and lasting. The 
disciples, seeing the obstinacy of the 
case—seeing him dumb, wasted away, 
torn, and foaming—despaired of being 
able to cure him. They lacked the 
faith which was necessary; doubdied 
whether they could cure him, and there- 
fore could not. 

The father of the child said (Mar. ix. 
22), “If thow canst do anything, have 
compassion on us and help us;” an ex- 
pression implying a weak faith, a lin- 
gering doubt whether he could restore 
him. Jesus replied to this, “Jf thou 
canst BELIEVE, all things are possible to 
him that believeth” (Mar. ix. 23); im- 
plying that the difficulty in the case 
was not that he could not heal him, but 
that he had not the proper kind and 
degree of faith with which to come to 
him. That is, this cure shall be effected 
if you have faith. Not that Ais faith 
would give Jesus the pover to heal him, 
but it would render tt proper that he 
should exert that power in his favour. 
In this way, and in this only, are all 
things possible to believers, 
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you? how long shall I suffer you? 
Bring him hither to me. 

18 And Jesus rebuked the devil, 
and he departed out of him: and 
the child was cured from that very 
hour. 

19 Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out? 

20 And Jesus said unto them, 
Because* of your unbelief: for 
verily I say unto you, ‘If ye have 


k He.3.19. 
?ch.21.21; Mar.11.93; Lu.17.6; 1 Co.13.2, 


The man had faith, Mar. ix. 24. The 
father came, as a father should do, weep- 
ing, and praying that his faith might 
be increased, so as to make it proper 
that Jesus should interpose in his behalf, 
and save his child. 

Help my unbelief, Mar. ix. 24. This 
was an expression of humility. If my 
faith is defective, supply what is lack- 
ing. Help me to overcome my unbelief. 
Let not the defect of my faith be in the 
way of this blessing, 

18. And Jesus rebuked the devil. The 
word rebute has the combined force of 
réproving and commanding. He reproved 
him for having afflicted the child, and 
he commanded him to come out of him. 
Mark (ix. 25) has recorded the words 
which he used—words implying reproof 
and command: ‘‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him, 
and enter no more into him.” And the 
spirit cried, and with a mighty convul- 
sion came out, leaving the child appa- 
rently dead. Jesus lifted him up by 
the hand (Mark), and gave him to his 
father (Luke), 

19. Then came the disciples, &e. This 
inquiry was made in some house to which 
they retired near the place where the 
miracle was performed (Mark). Jesus 
told them, in reply, that it was because 
of their unbelief that they had not been 
able to cast him out. They were ap- 
palled by the difficulty of the case and 
the obstinacy of the disease. Their 
faith would not have made it more easy 
for God to work this miracle, but such 
was his w/?i—such the way in which he 
worked miracles, that he required faith 
in those who were the instruments. 

20. As a grain of mustard-seed. See 
Notes on Mat. xiii. 31, 32. The mus- 
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faith as a grain of mustard-seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you. 

21 Howhbeit, this kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting. 

22 And “while they abode in 
Galilee, Jesus said unto them, The 
Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men; 

23 And they shall kill him, and 


m ch.16.21; 20.17; Mar.8.31; 9.30,31; 10.33; Lu.9. 
22,44; 18.31; 24.6,26,46, 


It has been supposed by some, there- 
fore, that he meant to say, If you have 
the smallest or féeblest faith that is 
genuine, you can do all things. The 
mustard-seed produced the largest of 
all herbs. It has been supposed by 
others, therefore, to mean, If you have 
increasing, expanding, enlarged faith, 
growing and strengthening from small 
beginnings, you can perform the most 
difficult undertaking. There is a prin- 
ciple of vitality in the grain of seed 
stretching forward to great results, 
which illustrates the nature of faith. 
Your faith should be dike that. This is 
probably the true meaning. { Ye shall 
say unto this mountain, &c. Probably 
he pointed to a mountain near, to assure 
them that if they had such faith they 
might accomplish the most difficult un- 
dertakings—things that at first would 
appear impossible, 

21. Howbett, this Rind, &c. This kind 
means this kind of devils—this species 
of possession. Where they have had 
long possession — where they produce 
such painful, fixed, and alarming effects, 
they can be expelled only in connection 
with prayer and fasting. J Goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting. That is, 
in order to work miracles of this kind— 
to cast out devils in cases so obstinate 
and dreadful as this, faith of' the highest 
kind ts necessary. ‘That faith is pro- 
duced and kept vigorous only by much 
prayer, and by such abstinence from 
food as fits the mind for the highest 
exercises of religion, and leaves it free 
to hold communion with God. 

22, 23. See also Mar. ix. 30-83; Lu. 
ix. 43-45. And while they abode in Ga- 
lilee. Galilee, the northern part of 
Palestine. See Notes on Mat. ii. 22. 


tard-seed was the smallest of all seeds. | J The Son of man shall be betrayed, &c. 
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the third day he shall be raised 
again. And they were exceeding 
sorry. 

24 And when they were come 
to Capernaum, they that received 
tribute-money! came to Peter, and 
said, Doth not your master pay 
tribute? 

25 He saith, Yes. And when he 


1 didrachma, in value 15d., Ex.38.26. 


To betray means to deliver up in a 
treacherous manner. This was done by 
Judas Iscariot, called for that act the 
traitor, Mat. xxvi. 14-16, 47-50. A 
traitor, or betrayer, is one who makes 
use of confidence reposed in him for the 
purpose of delivering him up who puts 
that confidence in him to the hands of 
enemies. 

23. And they shall kill him, and the 
third day he shall be raised again. See 
Mat. xii. 40. Mark and Luke add that 
they understood not that saying, and 
it was hid from them, and they were 
afraid to ask him. ‘The reasons of this 
may have been, Ist. They were strongly 
attached to him, and were exceedingly 
sorry (Matthew) at any intimation that 
he was soon to leave them. They 
learned with great slowness and reluc- 
tance, therefore, that he was to be 
treated in this manner. 2d. They were 
not willing to believe it. They knew 
that he was the Messiah, but they sup- 
posed that he was to be a distinguished 
prince, and was to restore the kingdom 
to Israel, Ac. i. 6. But to be betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies, and be 
put to death, appeared to them to be 
frustrating all these expectations. 3d. 
Though what he said was plain enough, 
yet they did not understand it; they 
could not see how he could be the Mes- 
siah, and yet be put to death in this 
manner; nor did they understand it 
fully till after the resurrection. 

24-27. And when they were come to Ca- 
pernaum, See Notes on Mat. iv. 13. 
T They that received tribute. In_the 
original this is, they who received the 
didrackma, or double drachma. The 
drachma was a Grecian coin worth about 
fifteen cents (74d.) of our money. The 
didrachma, or double drachma, was a 
silver coin equal to the Attic drachma, 
and, in the time of Josephus, equal to 
the Jewish half shekel, that is, about 
thirty cents of our money. This tribute, 
consisting of the didrachma or double 
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was come into the house, Jesus pre- 
vented him, saying, What thinkest 
thou, Simon? of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? of their own children, or 
of strangers? 

26 Peter saith unto him, Of 
strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. 


drachma, was not paid to the Roman 
government, but to the Jewish collec- 
tors for the use of the temple service. 
It was permitted in the law of Moses 
(see Ex. xxx. 11-16) that in numbering 
the people half a shekel should be re- 
ceived of each man for the services of 
religion. ‘This was in addition to the 
tithes paid by the whole nation, and 
seems to have been considered as a 
voluntary offering. It was devoted to 
the purchase of animals for the daily 
sacrifice, wood, flour, salt, incense, &c., 
for the use of the temple. ‘] Doth not 
your master pay tribute? This tribute 
was voluntary, and they therefore asked 
him whether he was in the habit of pay- 
ing taxes for the support of the temple. 
Peter replied that it was his custom to 
pay all the usual taxes of the nation. 
25. Jesus prevented him. That is, Je- 
sus cummenced speaking before Peter, or 
spoke before Peter had told him what 
he had said. This implies that, though 
not present with Peter when he gave 
the answer, yet Jesus was acquainted 
with what he had said. { Prevent. 
To go before, or precede. It did not 
mean, as it now does with us, fo hinder or 
obstruct. See the same use of the word 
in Ps. lix. 10; Ixxix. 8; Ixxxviii. 13; 
1 Th. iv. 15; Ps, exix. 148. {J Of whom 
do the kings of the earth, &c. That is, 
earthly kings. { Their own children. 
Their sons; the members of their own 
family. ] Or of strangers? The word 
strangers does not mean foreigners, but 
those that were not their own sons or 
members of their family. Peter replied 
that tribute was collected of those out 
of their own family. Jesus answered, 
Then are the children, or sors of the 
kings, free; that is, taxes are not re- 
quired of them. The meaning of this 
may be thus expressed: ‘‘ Kings do 
not tax their own sons. This tribute- 
money is taken up for the temple ser- 
vice; that is, the service of my Father. 
I, therefore, being the Son of God, for 
whom this is taken up, cannot be law- 
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27 Notwithstanding, lest we 
should “offend them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast a hook, and take 
up the fish that first cometh up; 


n Ro.14.21; 15.1-3; 2 Co.6.3. 


fully required to pay this tribute.” 
This argument is based on the supposi- 
tion that this was a religious, and not 
a civil tax. If it had heen the latter, 
the illustration would not have been 
pertinent. 

27. Notwithstanding, lest we should of- 
Jend them. That is, lest they should 
think that we despise the temple and 
its service, and thus provoke needless 
opposition ; though we are not under 
obligution to pay it, yet it is best to pay 
it to them. { Go to the sea. This was 
at Capernaum, on the shore of the Sea 
of Tiberias. {Thou shalt find a piece 
of money. In the original, thou shalt 
find a sfuter, a Roman silver coin of the 
value of four drachmas, or ove shekel, 
and of course sufficient to pay the tri- 
bute for two—himself and Peter. In 
whatever way this is regarded, it is 
proof that Jesus was possessed of divine 
attributes. If he énxew that the first fish 
that came up would have such a coin in 
his mouth, it was proof of onaziscience. 
lf he created the coin for the occasion 
and placed it there, then it was proof 
of divine power. The former is the 
most probable supposition. It is by no 
means absurd that a fish should have 
swallowed a silver coin. Many of them 
bite eagerly at anything bright, and 
would not hesitate, therefore, at swal- 
lowing a piece of money. 


REMARKS. 


Ist. It is proper to withdraw from 
those around us that we may engage in 
secret prayer; and it is desirable for 
every one to have a place where he may 
be alone with God, ver. 1. Christ often 
went into deserts and on mountains 
that he might be by himself. This 
should be done—1. To avoid the appear- 
ance of ostentation. 2. Pride is easily 
excited when we know that others hear 
us pray. Every one should have some 
place—some closet— to which he may 
retire at any time, with the assurance 
that none sees him but God. See Notes 
on ch. vi. 6. 

2d. In such seasons we shall meet 
God, ver. 2. It was in such a season 
that the divine favour was peculiarly 
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and when thou hast opened his 
mouth, thou shalt find “a piece of 
money: that take, and give unto 
them, for me and thee. 


2 @ stater, which was half an ounce of silver. 


shown to Christ. Then the transfigura- 
tion took place—the brightest manifes- 
tation of his glory that ever occurred 
on earth. So the clearest and most 
precious manifestations of the love and 
glory of God will be made to us in 
prayer. 

3d. We see the great glory of Christ, 
ver. 2, Nosuch favour had been granted 
to any prophet before him. We see the 
regard in which he was held by Moses 
and Elias—among the greatest of the 
prophets. We see the honour which 
God put on him, exalting him far above 
them both, ver. 5. The glory of heaven 
encompasses the Lord Jesus, and all its 
redeemed pay him reverence. In him 
the divine nature shines illustriously; 
and of him and to him the divinity 
sare in glory as the only begotten Son 
of Go 


4th. It is right to have particular 
affection for some Christians more than 
others, at the same time that we should 
love them all. Christ loved ail his dis- 
ciples, but he admitted some to peculiar 
friendship and favours, ver. 1: Some 
Christians may be more congenial to us 
in feeling, age, and education than 
others; and it is proper, and may be 
greatly to our advantage, to admit 
them among our peculiar friends. 

5th. The death of Jesus is an object 
of great interest to the redeemed. Mo- 
ses and Elias talked of it, Lu. ix. 31. 
Angels also desire to look into this great 
subject, 1 Pe. i. 12. By that death all 
the redeemed are saved, and iz that 
death the angels see the most signal 
display of the justice and love of God. 

6th. Christians should delight to be 
where God has manifested his glory. 
The feeling of Peter was natural, ver. 4. 
His love of the glorious presence of 
Christ and the redeemed was right. He 
erred only in the manner of manifesting 
that love. We should always love the 
house of prayer—the sanctuary—the 
place where Christ has manifested him- 
self as peculiarly glorious and precious 
to our souls, or as peculiarly our Friend 
and Deliverer. 

7th. We need not be afraid of the most 
awful displays of deity if Christ be with 
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us, ver. 7. Were we alone we should 
fear. None could see God and live, for 
he is a consuming fire, He. xii. 29. But 
with Jesus for our friend we may go 
confidently down to death; we may 
meet him at his awful bar; we may 
dwell in the full splendours of his pre- 
sence to all eternity. 

8th. Saints at death are taken to hap- 

iness and live now in glory, ver. 3. 

Toses and Elias were not created anew, 

but went to heaven as they were. They 
came from heaven and returned thither. 
The spirits of all men live, therefore, 
in happiness or woe after the body is 
dead. 

9th. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that saints may have some knowledge of 
what is done here on earth. Moses and 
Elias appear to have been acquainted 
with the fact that Jesus was about to 
die at Jerusalem. 

10th. The Scriptures will be fulfilled. 
The fulfilment may take place when we 
little know it, or in events that we 
should not suppose were intended for a 
fulfilment, ver. 12. 

11th. Erroneous teachers will endea- 
vour to draw us away from the truth, 
Mar. ix. 14. They will do it by art, and 
caution, and the appearance of calm 
inquiry. We should always be on our 
guard against any teachers appearing 
to call in questioh what Christ has 
plainly tanght us. 

12th. Christ, in his word and by his 
Spirit, is a safe teacher, Mar. ix. 15. 
When men are suggesting plausible 
doubts about doctrine, or attempting 
to unsettle our minds by cavils and 
inquiry, we should leave them, and 
apply by prayer, and by searching the 
Bible, to Christ, the great Prophet, 
who is the way, the truth, and the life. 

13th. Parents should be earnest for 
the welfare of their children, ver. 15. It 
is right for them to pray to God, in 
times of sickness, that he would heal 
them. Miracles are not to be expected, 
but God only can bless the means which 
parents use for their sick and afflicted 
children. 

14th. Parents may do much by faith 
and prayer for their children. Here the 
faith of the parent was the means of 
saving the life of the child, ver. 14-18. 
So the faith of parents—a faith produc- 
ing diligent instruction, a holy example, 
and much prayer, may be the means of 
saving their souls. God will not, indeed, 
save them on account of the faith of the 
parent, but the holy life of a father and 
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mother may be the means of training 
up their children for heaven. 

15th. It is proper to pray to Jesus to 
increase our faith, Mar. ix. 24. We may 
be sensible of our unbelief—may feel 
that we deserve condemnation, and that 
we deserve no favour that is usually 
bestowed on faith; but we may come to 
him and implore of him an increase of 
faith, and thus obtain the object of our 
desires. 
16th. Our unbelief hinders our doing 
much that we might do, ver. 20. We 
sbrink from great difficulties, we fail in 
great duties, because we do not put 
confidence in God, who is able to help 
us. The proper way to live a life of re- 
ligion and peace is to do just what God 
requires of us, depending on his grace to 
aid us. 
17th. We see the proper way of in- 
creasing our faith, ver. 21. It is by 
much prayer, self-denial, and fasting. 
Faith is a plant that never grows in an 
uncultivated soil, and is never luxuriant 
unless it is often exposed to the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness. 
18th. It is right to weep and mourn 
over the death of Jesus, ver. 23. It was 
a cruel death, and we should mourn 
that our best Friend passed through 
such sufferings. Yet we should rather 
mourn that our sins were the cause of 
such bitter sorrows; and that, but for 
our sins, and the sins of the rest of 
mankind, he might have been always 
happy. 
“Twas you, my sins, my cruel sins, 

His chief tormentors were ; 

Each of my crimes became a nail, 
And unbelief the spear. 


“*Twas you that pulled the vengeance duwn 
Upon his guiltless head. . 
reak, ,» my heart! O burst, mine eyes! 
And let my sorrows bleed.” 


19th. At the same time, we should 
rejoice that God made his death the 
source of the richest blessings that ever 
descended on mankind. He rose and 
brought life and immortality to light, 
ver. 23. 
20th. We should comply with all the 
requirements of the laws of the land, 
if not contrary to the law of God. It 
is important that governments should 
be supported, ver. 25. See also Ro. 
xiii. 1-7. 

2lst. We should also be willing to 
contribute our just proportion to the 
support of the institutions of religion. 
The tribute which Jesus paid here by a 
miracle was for the support of religion 
in the temple, ver. 24-27. He under- 
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T* the same time came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven? 
a Mar.9.38,&¢.; Lu.9.46,k¢.; 22.24,&c. 


stood of how much value are the insti- 
tutions of religion to the welfare of 
man. He worked a miracle, therefore, 
to make a voluntary offering to support 
it. Religion promotes the purity, peace, 
intelligence, and order of the commu- 
nity, and every man is therefore under 
obligation to do his part toward its sup- 
port. If any man doubts this, he has 
only to go to the places where there is no 
religion—among scoffers, and thieves, 
and adulterers, and prostitutes, and 
pickpockets, and drunkards. No money 
is ever lost that goes in any way to 
suppress these vices and to make men 
better. CHAPTER XVILL 

1-6. See also Mar. ix. 38-41; Lu. ix. 
46-50. Who ts the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven? By the kingdom of heaven 
they meant the kingdom which they 
supposed he was about to set up—his 
kingdom as the Messiah. They asked 
the question because they supposed, in 
accordance with the common expecta- 
tion of the Jews, that he was about to 
set up a temporal kingdom of great 
splendour, and they wished to know 
who should have the principal offices, 
and posts of honour and profit. This 
was among them a frequent subject of 
inquiry and controversy. Mark (ix. 34) 
informs us that they had had a dispute 
on this subject in the way. Jesus, he 
says, inquired of them what they had 
been disputing about. Luke (ix. 47) 
says that Jesus perceived the thought 
of their heart—an act implying omni- 
science, for none can search the heart 
but God, Je. xvii. 10. The disciples, 
conscious that the subject of their dis- 
pute was known, requested Jesus to 
decide it, Mat. xviii. 1. They were at 
first silent through shame (Mark), but, 
perceiving that the subject of their dis- 
pute was known, they came, as Matthew 
states, and referred the matter to him 
for his opinion. 

2, 3. Lxcept ye be converted. The word 
‘converted ” means changed or turned. 
The verb means to change or turn from 
one habit of life or set of opinions to 
another, Ja. v. 19; Lu. xxii. 82. See 
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2 And Jesus called a little child 
unto him, and set him in the midst 
of them, 

3 And said, Verily I say unto 


‘ you, “Except ye be converted, and 


} Ps.51.10-13; Jn.3.3. 


also Mat. vii. 6; xvi. 23; Lu. vii. 9, &c., 
where the same word is used in the 
original. It sometimes refers to that 
great change called the new birth or 
regeneration (Ps. li. 13; Is. lx. 5; Ac. 
iii, 19), but not always. It is a general 
word, meaning axy change. The word 
regeneration denotes a particular change 
—the beginning to live a spiritual life. 
The phrase, ‘‘ Except ye be converted,” 
does not imply, of necessity, that they 
were not Christians before, or had not 
been born again. It means that their 
opinions and feelings about the king- 
dom of the Messiah must be changed. 
They had supposed that he was to be 
a temporal prince. They expected he 
would reign as other kings did. They 
supposed he would have his great offi- 
cers of state, as other monarchs had, 
and they were ambitiously inquiring 
who should hold the highest offices. 
Jesus told them that they were wrong 
in their views and expectations. No 
such things would take place. From 
these notions they must be turned, 
changed, or converted, or they could 
have no part in his kingdom. These 
ideas did not fit at all the nature of his 
kingdom. J And become as litile chil- 
dren. Children are, to a great ex- 
tent, destitute of ambition, pride, and 
haughtiness. They are characteristi- 
cally humble and teachable. By re- 
quiring his disciples to be like them, he 

id not intend to express any opinion 
about the native moral character of 
children, but simply that i these respects 
they must become like them. They 
must lay aside their ambitious views 
and their pride, and be willing to oc- 
cupy their proper station—a very lowly 
one. Mark says (ix. 35) that Jesus, 
before he placed the little child in the 
midst of them, told them that ‘‘if any 
man desire to he first, the same shall 
be last of all and servant of all.” That 
is, he shall be the most distinguished 
Christian who is the most humble, and 
who is willing to be esteemed least and 
last of all. To esteem ourselves as God 
esteems us is humility, and it cannot 
be degrading to think of ourselves as 
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become’ as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

4 Whosoever therefore shall 
humble? himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

5 And whoso shall ‘receive one 
such little child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me. 

6 But whoso shall ‘offend one 


¢1Co.14.20; 1 Pe22. dd Luli; Ja.410. 
e ch.10.42. Sf Mar.9.42; Lu.17.1,2. 


we are; but pride, or an attempt to be 
thought of more importance than we 
are, is foolish, wicked, and degrading. 

4, The greatest, &c. That is, shall be 
the most eminent Christian—shall have 
most of the trwe spirit of religion. 

5. And whoso shall receive one such little 
child. That is, whoso shall receive and 
love one with a spirit like this child 
—one who is inca ble, meek, and un- 
ambitious — that is, a real Christian. 
T Zn my name. As a follower of me, or 
because he is attached to me. Whoso 
receives one possessed of my spirit, 
or who loves him because he has that 
spirit, loves me also. The word “ re- 
ceive” means to approve, love, or treat 
with kindness; to aid in the time of 
need, See Mat. xxv. 35-40. 

Mark (ix. 38) and Luke (ix. 49) add 
a conversation that took place on this 
occasion, which has been omitted by 
Matthew. John told him that they had 
seen one casting out devils in his name, 
and they forbade him, because he fol- 
lowed not with them. Jesus replied that 
he should not have been forbidden, for 
there was no one who could work a 
miracle in his name that could lightly 
speak evil of him. That is, though he 
did not attend them—though he had 
not joined himself to their society, yet 
he could not really be opposed to him. 
Indeed, they should have remembered 
that the power to work a miracle must 
always come from the same source, that 
is, God; and that he who had the 
ability given him to work a miracle, 
and who did it in the name of Christ, 
must be a real friend to him. It is 
probable, from this, that the power of 
working miracles in the name of Christ 
was given to many who did not attend 
on his ministry. 

6. Whoso shall offend. That is, cause 
to fall, or to sin; or who should place 
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of these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. 

7 Woe unto the world because 
of offences! #for it must needs be 
that offences come; but *woe to 
that man by whom the offence 
cometh! 

8 Wherefore, ‘if thy hand or 


gl Co.11.19; Jude 4. hk Jude 11. 
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anything in their way to hinder their 
piety or happiness. See Notes on Mat. 
v.29. YT These little ones. That is, Chris- 
tians manifesting the spirit of little chil- 
dren, 1 Jn. ii. 1, 12, 18, 28. J Jt awere 
better for him that a millstone, &c. Mills, 
anciently, were either turned by hand 
(see Notes on Mat. xxiv. 41), or by 
beasts, chiefly by mules. These last 
were of the larger kind, and the original 
words denote that it was this kind that 
was intended. This was one mode of 
capital punishment practised by the 
Greeks, Syrians, Romans, and by some 
other nations. The meaning is, it would 
be better for him to have died before 
he had committed the sin. To injure, 
or to cause to sin, the feeblest Chris- 
tian, will be regarded by Christ as a 
most serious offence, and will be pun- 
ished accordingly. 

7. Woe unto the world because of of- 
Jences. That is, offences will be the 
cause of woe or of suffering. Offences, 
here, mean things that will produce 
sin; that will cause ws to sin, or temp- 
tations to induce others to sin. See 
Notes on Mat. v. 29. | Zt must needs 
be, &c. That is, such is the depravity 
of man that there will be always some 
who are attempting to make others sin; 
some men of wickedness endeavouring 
to lead Christians astray, and rejoicing 
when they have succeeded in causing 
them to fall. Such, also, is the strength 
of our native corruption and the force 
of passion, that our besetting sirs will 
lead us astray. { Woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh. He who leads 
others into sin is awfully guilty —no 
man can be more guilty. No wicked- 
ness can be more deeply seated in the 
heart than that which attempts to mar 
the peace, defile the purity, and destroy 
the souls of others; and yet in all ages 
there have been multitudes who, by 
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thy foot offend thee, cut them 
off, and cast them from thee: it 
is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather than, 
having two hands or two feet, to 
be cast into everlasting fire. 

9 And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast 7 from thee: 
it is better for thee to ‘enter into 
life with one eye, rather than, 

k He.2.11. 


persecution, threats, arts, allurements, 
and persuasion, have endeavoured to 
seduce Christians from the faith and to 
lead them into sin. 

8, 9. Lf thy hand, &c. See Notes on 
Mat. v. 29, 30. The sense in all these 
instances is the same. Worldly attach- 
ments, friendships, and employments 
of any kind, that cannot be pursued 
without leading us into sin, be they 
ever so dear to us, must be abandoned, 
or the soul will be lost. Jt is better 
for thee to enter into life hult or muimed, 
&c. It is not meant, by this, that when 
the body shall be raised it will be 
maimed and disfigured in this manner. 
It will be perfect. See 1 Co. xv. 42-44. 
But these things are said for the pur- 
pose of carrying out or making complete 
the figure or the representation of cut- 
ting off the hands, &c. The meaning 
is, it is better to go to heaven without 
enjoying the things that caused us to 
sin, than to enjoy them /ere and then 
be lost. Qf Halt. Lame. Juimed. 
With a loss of limbs. { Into hell fire. 
It is implied, in all this, that if their 
sins, however dear to them, were not 
abandoned, the soul must go into ever- 
lasting fire. This is conclusive proof 
that the sufferings of the wicked will 
be eternal. See Notes on Mar. ix. 44, 


10. Take heed thut ye despise not one of 
these little ones, &e. That is, one who 
has become like a little child, or a 
Christian. {f For I say unto you, &c. 
Jesus then proceeds to state the reason 
why we should not despise his feeblest 
and obscurest follower. That reason is 
drawn from the care which God exer- 
cises over them. The first instance of 
that care is, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold his face. He does not 
mean, I suppose, to state that every 
good man has his guardian angel, as 
many of the Jews believed; but that 
the angels were, ix general, the guards 
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‘having two eyes, to be cast into 
hell fire. 

10 Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, that in heaven “their 
angels do always “behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven. 

11 For the Son of man is come 
to “save that which was lost. 

12 How think ye? vif a man 

? Lu.9.25. me Ac.12.15. n Ps.17.15. 
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of his followers, and aided them and 
watched over them. See Notes on He. 
i, 14. GT Do always behold the fuce of 
God. This is taken from the practice 
of earthly courts. To be admitted to 
the presence of a king; to be allowed 
to see his face continually; to have free 
access to him at all times, was deemed 
a mark of peculiar favour (1 Ki. x. 8; 
Ks. i. 14), and was esteemed a security 
for his protection. So, says our Savi- 
our, we should not despise the obscurest 
Christian, for he is ministered to by the 
highest and noblest of beings—by be- 
ings who are always enjoying the favour 
and friendship of God. 

ll. For the Son of man, &c. This is 
a second reason why we should not 
despise Christians. That reason is, that 
the Son of man came to seek and save 
them. He came in search of them when 
lost; he found them; he redeemed them. 
It was the great object of his life; and, 
though they may be obscure and little 
in the eye of the world, yet that cannot 
be an object of contempt which the Son 
of God sought by his toils and his death. 
J Son of mun. See Notes on Mat. viii. 
19, 20. That which was lost. Property 
is dost when it is consumed, mislaid, 
wasted, sunk in the ocean, &c.—when 
we have no longer the use of it. Friends 
are lost when they die—we enjoy their 
society no longer. A wicked and pro- 
fligate man is said to be lost to virtue 
and happiness. He is useless to society. 
So all men are lost. They are wicked, 
miserable wanderers from God. They 
are lost to piety, to happiness, to heaven. 
These Jesus came to save by giving his 
own life a ransom, and shedding his own 
blood that they might be recovered and 
saved. 

12-14. To show still further the reason 
why we should not despise Christians, 
he introduced a parable showing the 
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bave a hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into themountainsand seeketh that 
which is gone astray? 

13 And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not 
astray. 

14 Even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven 


joy felt when a thing lost isfound. A 
shepherd rejoices over the recovery of 
one of his flock that had wandered more 
than over all that remained; so God 
rejoices that man is restored; so he 
seeks his salvation, and wills that not 
one thus found should perish. If God 
thus loves and preserves the redeemed, 
then surely man should not despise 
them. See this passage farther ex- 
plained in Lu. xv. 4-10. 

15. Moreover, if thy brother. The word 
brother, here, evidently means a fellow- 
professor of religion. Christians are 
called brethren because they belong to 
the same redeemed family, having a 
common Father—God; and because they 
are united in the same feelings, objects, 
and destiny. {f Trespass agatnst thee. 
That is, tnjure thee in any way, by 
words or conduct. The original word 
means six against thee. This may be 
done by injuring the character, person, 
or property. { Go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone. This was 
required under the Jaw, Le. xix. 17. 
In the original it is ‘go and reprove 
him.” Seek an explanation of his con- 
duct, and if he has done wrong, admin- 
ister a friendly and brotherly reproof. 
This is required to be done alone; Ist. 
That he may have an opportunity of 
explaining his conduct. In nine cases 
out of ten, where one supposes that he 
has been injured, a little friendly con- 
versation would set the matter right 
and prevent difficulty. 2d. That he 
may have an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging his offence or making repara- 
tion, if he has done wrong. 
would be glad of such an opportunity, 
and it is our duty to furnish it by 
calling on them. 3d. That we may 
admonish them of their error if they 
have done an injury to the cause of 
religion, This should not be blazoned 
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ethat one of these little ones should 
perish. 

15 Moreover, ’if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee 


jand him alone: ‘if he shall hear 


thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 

16 But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two 
more, that in ‘the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may 
be established. 


—g@2Pe3.9. 2 Le.19.17; Lu.17.3, 8Ja.5.20, ¢ De.19.15. 


abroad. It can do no good—it does 
injury; it is what the enemies of re- 
ligion wish. Christ is often wounded 
in the house of his friends; and religion, 
as well as an injured brother, often 
suffers by spreading such faults before 
the world. [Thou hast gained thy bro- 
ther. To gain means, sometimes, to 

eserve or to save, 1 Co. ix. 19. Here 
it means thou hast preserved him, or 
yestored him, to be a consistent Christian. 
Perhaps it may include the idea, also, 
thou hast reconciled him to thyself— 
thou hast gained him as a Christian 
brother. 

16. But if he will not hear thee, &c. 
That is, if he spurns or abuses you, or 
will not be entreated by you, and will 
not reform. {f Take with thee one or two 
more. The design of taking them seems 
to be, lst. That he might be induced to 
listen to them, ver. 17. They should be 
persons of influence or authority; his 
personal friends, or those in whom he 
could put confidence. 2d. That they 
might be witnesses of his conduct be- 
fore the church, ver. 17. The law of 
Moses required two or three witnesses, 
De. xix. 15; 2 Co. xiii. 1; Jn. vii. 17. 

17. Tell it to the church. See Notes 
on Mat. xvi. 18. The church may here 
mean the whole assembly of believers, 
or it may mean those who are autho- 
rized. to try such cases—the representa- 
tives of the church, or those who act 
for the church. In the Jewish syna- 
gogue there was a bench of elders before 
whom trials of this kind were brought. 
It was to be brought to the church in 
order that he might be admonished, 
entreated, and, if possible, reformed. 
This was, and is always to be, the first 
business in disciplining an offending 
brother. 7 But tf he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be, &e. The Jews gave 
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17 And if he shall neglect to, 
hear them, tell 2¢ unto the church : 
but if he neglect to hear the 
church, “let him be unto thee as 
au heathen man and a publican. 

18 Verily I say unto you, "What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 


u Ro.16.17; 1 Co.5.3-5; 2 Th.3.6,14. 
vch.16.19; Jn.20.23; Ac.15.23-31; 2 Co.2.10. 


the name heathen or Gentile to all other 
nations but themselves. With them 
they had no religious intercourse or 
communion. { Publican. See Notes 
on Mat. v. 47. Publicans were men of 
abandoned character, and the Jews 
would have no intercourse with them. 
''he meaning of this is, cease to have 
religious intercourse with him, or to 
acknowledge him as a Christian brother. 
It does not mean that we should cease 
to show kindness to him and aid him in 
affliction or trial, for that is required 
toward all men; but it means that we 
should disown him as a Christian brother, 
and treat him as we do other men not 
connected with the church. This should 
not be done till ali these steps are 
taken. This is the only way of kind- 
ness. This is the only way to preserve 
peace and purity in the church. 

18. Whatsoever ye shall bind, &e. See 
Notes on Mat. xvi. 19. These words 
were spoken to the apostles. Jesus 
had before addressed the same words 
to Peter, ch. xvi. 19. He employs them 
here to signify that they all had the 
sume power; that in ordering the affairs 
of the church he did not intend to give 
Peter any supremacy or any exclusive 
right to regulate it. The meaning of 
this verse is, whatever you shall do in 
the discipline of the church shall be 
approved by God or bound in heaven. 
This promise, therefore, cannot be un- 
derstood as extending to all Christians 
or ministers, for all others but the 
apostles may err. 

19. Aguin I say unto you, That if two 
of you, &c. This is connected with the 
previous verses. The connection is this: 
The obstinate man is to be excluded 
from the church, ver. 17. The care of 
the church—the power of admitting or 
excluding members—of organizing and 
establishing it—is committed to you, 
the apostles, ver. 18. Yet there is not 
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19 Again I say unto you, That if 
two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall 
ask, “it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven. 

20 For where two or three are 
*gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 

21 Then came Peter to him, 
and said, Lord, how oft shall my 


w Mar.11.24; Jn.16.24; 1 Jn.5.14. 
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need of the whole to give validity to the 
transaction. When two of you agree, 
or have the same mind, feelings, and 
opinion, about the arrangement of 
affairs in the church, or about things 
desired for its welfare, and shall ask of 
God, it shall be done for them. See 
Ac. i. 14-26; xv. 1-29. The promise 
here has respect to the apostles in or- 
ganizing the church. It cannot with 
any propriety be applied to the ordinary 
prayers of believers. Other promises 
are made to them, and it is true that 
the prayer of faith will be answered, 
but that ts not the truth taught here. 

20. For where taco or three, &c. This 
is a general assertion made to support 
the particular promise made (ver. 19) 
to his apostles. He affirms that wher- 
ever two or three are assembled to- 
gether in his name, he is in the midst 
of them. { Jz myname. That is, Ist. 
By my authority, acting for me in my 
church. See Jn. x. 25; xvi. 23. 2d. 
It may mean for my service; in the 
place of prayer and praise, assembled 
in obedience to my command, and 
with a desire to promote my glory. 
W There am I in the midst of them. 
Nothing could more clearly prove that 
Jesus must be omnipresent, and, of 
course, be God. Every day, perhaps 
every hour, two or three, or many more, 
may be assembled in every city or vil- 
lage in the United States, in England, 
in Greenland, in Africa, in Ceylon, in 
the Sandwich Islands, in Russia, and 


in Judea—in almost every part of the 
| world—and in the midst of them all is 


Jesus the Saviour. Millions thus at the 
same time, in every quarter of the 
globe, worship in his name, and ex- 
perience the truth of the promise that 
he is present with them. It is impos- 
sible that he should be in all these 
places and not be God. 


21. Then came Peter, &. The men- 
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brother sin against me, and I #for- 
give him? till seven times? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times; 
but, Until seventy times seven. 

23 Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king 
which would *take account of his 
servants, 

24 And when he had begun to 


y Mar.11.25; Lu.17.4; Col.3.13. 
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tion of the duty (ver. 15) of seeing a 
brother when he had offended us, i- 
lying that it was a duty to forgive 
nim, led Peter to ask how often this was 
to be done. {J Forgive him. To for- 
give is to treat as though the offence 
was not committed—to declare that we 
will not harbour malice or treat un- 
kindly, but that the matter shall be 
buried and forgotten. {| 7ull seven times? 
The Jews taught that a man was to 
forgive another three times, but not 
the fourth. Peter more than doubled 
this, and asked whether forgiveness 
was to be exercised to so great an ex- 
tent. 9 7 say not unto thee, Until 
seven times, but, Until seventy times seven. 
The meaning is, that we are not to 
limit our forgiveness to any fixed number 
of times. See Ge. iv. 24. As often as 
a brother injures us and asks forgive- 
ness, we are to forgive him. It is, 
indeed, his duty to ask forgiveness, Lu. 
xvii. 4. If he does this, it is our duty 
to declare that we forgive him, and to 
treat him accordingly. If he does not 
ask us to forgive him, yet we are not at 
liberty to follow him with revenge and 
malice, but are still to treat him kindly 
and to do him good, Lu. x. 30-37. 

23. Therefore ts the kingdom of heaven 
likened, &c. The phrase, ‘‘the kingdom 
of heaven,” here has reference to the 
church, or to the way in which God 
will deal with his people. ‘‘ It shall be 
in my church as it was with a certain 
king; or God will deal with the mem- 
bers of his church as a certain king did 
with his servants.” See Notes on Mat. 
iii. 2. This parable (see Mat. xiii. 3) is 
related to show the duty of forgiving 
others. It is not necessary to suppose 
that it was a irwe narrative, but only 
that it illustrated the truth which he 
was teaching. At the same time it 
may be true that such an occurrence 
really took place. | Would take account 
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reckon, one was brought unto him 
which owed him ten thousand 
Italents : 

25 But forasmuch as he had not 
to pay, his lord commanded him 
“to be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. 

26 The servant therefore fell 
down, and ?worshipped him, say- 

1A talent ts 750 ounces of silver, which, at 5a. the 


ounce, tg £187, 102. 


(and worshipped him. 


a2 Ki.4.13 I8.50.1. 2 or, besought him. 


of his servants. To take account means 
to reckon, to settle up affairs. The 
word servants here means, probably, 
petty princes, or, more likely, collectors of 
the revenue or faxes. Among the ancients 
kings often farmed out, or sold for a 
certain sum, the taxes of a particular 
district or province. ‘Thus, when Judea 
was subject to Egypt or Rome, the 
kings frequently sold to the high-priest 
the taxes to be raised from Judea on 
condition of a much smaller sum being 
paid to them. This secured to them a 
certain sum, but it gave occasion to 
much oppression in the collection of 
the taxes. It is probable that some 
such persons are intended by the word 
servants, 

24. Ten thousand talents. A_ talent 
was a sum of money, or weight of silver 
or gold amounting to three thousand 
shekels. A silver shelel was worth, 
after the captivity, not far from half a 
dollar of our money. A talent of silver 
was worth $1519, 23 cts. = £342, 3s. 
9d.; of gold, $243,098, 88 cts. = £5475. 
If these were silver talents, as is prob- 
able, then the sum owed by the ser- 
vant was fifteen millions one hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars, or about 
£3,421,875 sterling, a sum which proves 
that he was not a domestic, but some 
tributary prince. The sum is used to 
show that the debt was immensely large, 
and that our sixs are so great that 
they cannot be estimated or numbered. 
Comp. Job xxii. 5. 

25. His lord commanded him to be sold, 
&c. By the laws of the Hebrews they 
were permitted to sell debtors, with 
their wives and children, into servitude 
for a time sufficient to pay a debt. 
See 2 Ki. iv. 1; Le. xxv. 39-46; Am. 
viii. 6. 

26. The servant therefore fell down, 
This does not 
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ing, Lord, have patience with me,|down at his feet, and besought 
and I will pay thee all. him, saying, “Have patience with 

27 Then the Lord of that servant | me, and I will pay thee all. 
was ‘moved with compassion, and| 30 And he would not; but went 
loosed him, and forgave him the|and cast him into prison till he 
debt. should pay the debt. 

28 But the same servant went! 31 So when his fellow-servants 
out, and found one of his fellow- | saw what was done, they were very 
servants which owed him an hun-| sorry, and came and told unto their 
dred *pence; and he laid hands on | lord all that was done. 
him, and took Azm by the throat,| 32 Then his lord, after that he 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. [had called him, said unto him, 

29 And his fellow-servant fell | O thou ¢wicked servant, I forgave 

b Ps.78.38. ¢ ver.26. @ Lu.19.22. 
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teach that the offences which our 
mean that he paid him religious hom- | fellow-men commit against us are very 
age, but that in a humble, reverent, | small and insignificant compared with 
and earnest manner he entreated him | our offences against God. Since God 
to have patience with him. He pros-| has forgiven us so much, we ought to 
trated himself before his lord, as is| forgive each other the small offences 
customary in all Eastern nations when | which are committed. Toot him by 
subjects are in the presence of their | the throat. Took him in a violent and 
king. See Notes on Mat. ii. 2. rough manner—half choked or throttled 
27. The lord of that servant aras moved | him. This was the more criminal and 
with compassion, &. He had pity on | base, as he had himself been so kindly 
him. He saw his distressed condition. | treated and dealt so mildly with by his 
He pitied his family. He forgave him | lord. { Besought. Entreated, pled with 
the whole debt. This represents the | him. 
mercy of God to men, They have] 31. So when his fellow-servants, &c. 
sinned. They owe to God more than| This is a mere circumstance thrown 
can be paid. They are about to be| into the story for the sake of keeping, 
cast off; but God has mercy on them, | or making a consistent narrative. fi 
and, in connection with their prayers, | cannot be intended to teach that other 
forgives them. We are not to inter- | Christians should go and tell God what 
pret the circumstances of a parable too | a brother has done; for God well knows 
strictly, The illustration taken from | all the actions of his children, and does 
selling the wife and children (ver. 25) is} not need us surely to tnform him of 
not to be taken literally, as if God; what is done. It is abusing the Bible, 
would punish a man for the sins of his | and departing from the design of par- 
father ; but it is a circumstance thrown | ables, to press every circumstance, and 
in to keep up the story—to make it con- | to endeavour to extract from it some 
sistent—to explain the reason why the | spiritual meaning. Our Saviour, in this 
servant was so anxious to obtain a delay | parable, designed most clearly to ex- 
of the time of payment. hibit only one great truth--the duty of 
28, 29. But the sume servant went out, | forgiving our brethren, and the great 
and found one of his fellow-servants | evil of not forgiving a brother when he 
which owed him an hundved pence. Greek, | offends us. The circumstances of the 
denarion; Latin, denarius; a Roman | parable are intended only to make the 
silver coin in common use. When | story consistent with itself, and thus to 
Greece became subject to the Romans, | impress the general truth more fully on 
and especially under the emperors, the | the mind. 
denarius was regarded as of equal value| 34. Delivered him to the tormentors. 
with the Attic drachma—about 74d.|The word tormentors here probably 
sterling, or fifteen cents; consequently | means keepers of the prison. Torments 
this debt was about fifteen dollars—a|were inflicted on criminals, not on 
very small sum compared with what | debtors. They were inflicted by stretch- 
had been forgiven to the first servant. | ing the limbs, or pinching the flesh, or 
Perhaps our Saviour, by this, meant to | putting out the eyes, or taking off the 
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thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: 
33 Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow-serv- 
ant, even as I had pity on thee? 
34 And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors till 


a 


skin while alive, &c. It is not probable 
that anything of this kind is intended, 
but only that the servant was punished 
by imprisonment till the debt should be 
aid. 

P 35. So likewise, &c. This verse con- 
tains the sum or moral of the parable. 
When Christ has explained one of his! 
own parables, we are to receive it just 
as he has explained it, and not attempt 
to draw spiritual instruction from any ! 
parts or circumstances which he has. 
not explained. ‘I'he following seems to | 
be the particulars of the general truth 
which he meant to teach: Ist. That our 
sins are great. 2d. That God freely , 
forgives them. 3d. That the offences 
committed against us by our brethren 
are comparatively small. 4th. That we . 
should therefore most freely forgive | 
them. 5th. That if we do not, God | 
will be justly angry with us, and punish 
us. QJ From your hearts. That is, not 
merely in words, but really and truly 
to feel and act toward him as if he had 
not offendedus. {[ Trespasses. Offences, 
injuries. Words and actions designed 
to do us wrong. 


: to have others esteem him so also. 
_is humility, and humility is lovely. It 


REMARKS. 


1st. We see that it is possible to make 
a profession of religion an occasion of 
ambition, ver. 1. The apostles at first 
sought honour, and expected office as 
a consequence of following Christ. So 
thousands have done since. Religion, 
notwithstanding all the opposition it 
has met with, really commands the con- 
fidence of mankind. To make a pro- 
fession of it may be a way of access to 
that confidence. Thousands, it is to 
be feared, even yet enter the church 
merely to obtain some worldly benefit. 
Especially does this danger beset minis- 
ters of the gospel. There are few paths 
to the confidence of mankind so easily 
trod as to enter the ministry. Every 
minister, of course, if at all worthy of 
his office, has access to the confidence 
of multitudes, and is never despised 
but by the worst and lowest of man- 
kind. No way is so easy to step at once 
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he should pay all that was due 
unto him. 

35 So ‘likewise shall my hea- 
venly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their tres- 


passes. 
e Pr.21.13; ch.6.12; Ja.2.13. 


to public confidence. Other men toil 
long to establish influence by personal 
character. The minister has it by virtue 
of his office. Those who now enter the 
ministry are tempted far more in this 
respect than were the apostles; and 
how should they search their own hearts, 
to see that no such abominable motive 
has induced them to seek that office! 
2a, It is consummate wickedness thus 
to prostitute the most sacred of all offices 
to the worst of purposes. The apostles 
at this time were ignorant. They ex- 
pected a kingdom in which it would be 
right toseek distinction. But we labour 
under no such ignorance. We know 


| that the kingdom of Christ is not of 


this world, and woe to the man that 
acts as though it were. Deep and awful 
must be the doom of him who thus seeks 
the honours of the world while he is pro- 
fessedly following the meek and lowly 
Jesus! 

3d. Humility is indispensable to re- 
ligion, ver. 3. No manwho is not humble 
can possibly be a Christian. He must 
be willing to esteem himself as he is, oe 

is 


is not meanness—it is not cowardice— 
it is not want of proper self-esteem ; it 
is a view of ourselves just as we are, and 
a willingness that God and all creatures 
should so esteem us. What can be 
more lovely than such an estimation of 
ourselves! and how foolish and wicked 
is it to be proud—that is, to think more 
of ourselves, and wish others to think 
so, than we really deserve! To put on 
appearances, and to magnify our own 
importance, and to think that the affairs 
of the universe could not go on without 
us, and to be indignant when all the 
world does not bow down to do us hom- 
age—this is hypocrisy as well as wicked- 
ness; and there muy be, therefore, hypo- 
crites out of the charch as well as in uv. 
4th. Humility is the best evidence of 
piety, ver. 4. The most humble man 
is the most eminent Christian. He is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. The 
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effect of sin is to produce pride. Re- 
ligion overcomes it by producing a just 
sense of ourselves, of other men, of 
angels, and of God. We may there- 
fore measure the advance of piety in 
our own souls by the increase of humi- 
lity. 

bth. We sce the danger of despising 
and doing injury to real Christians, and 
more especially the guilt of attempting 
to draw them into sin, ver. 6. God 
watches over them. He loves them. 
In the eye of the world they may be of 
little importance, but not so with God. 
The most obscure follower of Christ is 
dear, infinitely dear, to him, and he 
will take care of him. He that attempts 
to injure a Christian, attempts to injure 
God; for God has redeemed him, and 
loves him. 

6th. Men will do much to lead others 
into sin, ver. 7. In all communities 
there are some who seem to live for this. 
They have often much wealth, or learn- 
ing, or accomplishment, or address, or 
professional influence, and they employ 
it for the sake of seducing the unwary 
and leading them into ruin. Hence 
offences come, and many of the young 
and thoughtless are led astray. But 
He who has all power has pronounced 
woe upon them, and judgment will not 
always linger. No class of men have a 
more fearful account to render to God 
than they who thus lead others into 
vice and infidelity. 

7th. We must forsake our dearest 
sing, ver. 8, 9. We must do this, or go 
to hell-fire. There is no way of avoid- 
ing it. We cannot love and cherish 
those sins and be saved. 

8th. The wicked—they who will not 
forsake their sins—must certainly go to 
eternal punishment, ver. 8, 9. So said 
the compaasionate Saviour. The fair 
and obvious meaning of his words is 
that the sufferings of hell are eternal, 
and Christ did not use words without 
meaning. He did not mean to frighten 


us by bugbears or to hold up imaginary ' 
If Christ speaks of hell, then 


fears, 
there is a hell. If he says it is eternal, 
then it isso. Of this we may be sure, 
that EVERY WORD which the God of mercy 
has spoken about the punishment of the 
wicked 13 FULL OF MEANING. 

9th. Christians are protected, ver. 10. 
Angels are appointed as their friends 
and guardians. Those friends are very 
near to God. They enjoy his favour, 
and his children shall be safe. 

10th. Christians are safe, ver. 11-14. 
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Jesus came to save them. He left the 
heavens for this end. God rejoices in 
their salvation. He secures it at great 
sacrifices, and none can pluck them out 
of his hand. After the coming of Jesus 
to save them—after all that he has done 
for that, and that only—after the joy 
of God and of angels at their recovery, 
it is impossible that they should be 
wrested from him and destroyed. See 
Jn. x. 27, 28. 

llth. It is our duty to admonish our 
brethren when they injure us, ver. 15. 
We have no right to speak of the offence 
to aa i else, not even to our best 
friends, until we have given them an 
opportunity to explain. 

12th. The way to treat offending breth- 
ren is clearly pointed out, ver. 15-17. 
Nor have we a right to take any other 
course. Infinite» Wisdom—the Prince 
of Peace—has declared that this is the 
way to treat our brethren. No other 
can be right; and no other, therefore, 
can be so well adapted to promote the 
peace of the church. And yet how dif- 
ferent from this is the course commonly 
pursued! How few go honestly to an 
offending brother and tell hinthis fault ! 
Instead of this, every breeze bears the 
report—it is magnified—mole-hills swell 
to mountains, and a quarrel of years 
often succeeds what might have been 
settled at once. No robber is so cruel 
as he who steals away the character of 
another. Nothing can compensate for 
the loss of this. Wealth, health, man- 
sions, equipage, all are trifles compared 
with this. Especially is this true of a 
Christian. His reputation gone, he has 
lost his power of doing good; he has 
Midian dak dishonour on the cause he most 
loved; he has lost his peace, and worlds 
cannot repay him. 
“Who steals my purse, steals trash: ‘tis some- 


thing, nothing: 
"Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to 


thousands. 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


13th. We have every encouragement 
to pray, ver. 20. We are poor, and 
sinful, and dying, and none can comfort 
us but God. At his throne we may find 
all that we want. We know not which 
is most wonderfnl—that God deigns to 
hear our prayers, or that men are so 
unwilling to use so simple and easy a 
way of obtaining what they so much 
need. 

14th. We should never be weary of 
forgiving our brethren, ver. 22. We 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A’ D it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these say- 
ings, *he departed from Galilee, 
a Mar.10.1; Jn.10,40. 


should do it cheerfully. We should do; d 


it always. We are never better em- 
ployed than when we are doing good to 
those who have injured us. Thus doing, 
we are most like God. 

15th. There will be a day in which we 
must give up our account, ver. 23. It 
may tarry long; but God will reckon 
with us, and everything shall be brought 
into judgment. 

16th. We are greatly indebted to God 
—far, far beyond what we are able to 
pay, ver. 24. We have sinned, and in 
no way can we make atonement for past 
sins; but Jesus the Saviour Aas made an 
atonement and paid our debt, and we 
may be free. 

17th. It is right to pray to God when 
we feel that we have sinned, and are 
unable to pay the debt, ver. 26. We 
have no other way. Poor, and needy, 
and wretched, we must cast ourselves 
upon his mercy or die—die for ever. 

18th. God will have compassion on 
those who do this, ver. 27. At Ais feet, 
in the attitude of prayer, the burdened 
sinner finds peace. We have nowhere 
else to go but to the very Being that 
we have offended. None but he can 
save us from death. 

19th. From the kindness of God to us 
we should learn rot to oppress others, 
ver. 28. 

20th. It is our true ixterest, as well as 
duty, to forgive those that offend us, 
ver. 34. God will take vengeance, and 
in due time we ust suffer if we do not 
forgive others, 

21st. Christians are often great suf- 
ferers for harbouring malice. Asa pun- 
ishment, God withdraws the light of his 
countenance; they walk in darkness; 
they cannot enjoy religion; their con- 
science smites them, and they are 
wretched. No man ever did or ever 
can enjoy religion who did not from his 
heart forgive his brother his trespasses. 

22d. One reason why Christians ever 
walk in darkness is, that there is some 
such duty neglected. They think they 
have been injured, and very possibly 
they may have been; they think they 
are in the right, and possibly they are 
so; but mingled with a consciousness of 

his is an unforgiving spirit, and they 
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and came into the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan : 

2 And great multitudes followed 
him, and he healed them there. 


cannot enjoy religion till that is sub- 
ued. 

23d. Forgiveness must not be in word 
mercly, but from the heart, ver. 35. No 
other can be genuine. No other is like 
God. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1-12. See also Mar. x. 1-12. 

1. Coasts of Judea beyond Jordan, The 
narrative here refers to the last journey 
of the Saviour from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem, to attend the last Passover which 
he celebrated. A considerable lapse of 
time occurred between his last discourse 
in the preceding chapter and what is 
recorded here, and several important 
events have been recorded by Luke and 
John which occurred in the interval, as 
the sending out of the seventy disciples 
(Lu. x. 1-16); the Saviour’s going up to 
the feast of Tabernacles, and his final 
departure from Galilee, passing through 
Samaria (Lu. ix. 51-56; Jn. vii. 2-10); 
the healing of the ten lepers (Lu. xvii. 
11-19); the public teaching of Jesus at 
the feast of Tabernacles (Jn. vii. 11-53); 
the account of the woman taken in 
adultery (Jn. viii. 1); the reproof of the 
unbelieving Jews, and the escape of the 
Saviour from their hands (Jn. viii. 
12-59); the instruction of the lawyer, 
and the parable of the good Samaritan 
(Lu. x. 28-37); the incidents in the 
house of Martha and Mary (Lu. x. 
38-42); the return of the seventy (Lu. 
x. 17-24); the healing of the blind man 
on the Sabbath (Jn. ix. 1-41); the festi- 
val of the Dedication (Jn. x. 22-42); the 
raising of Lazarus (Jn. xi. 1-46); and 
the counsel of Caiaphas against Jesus, 
and the retiring of Jesus from Jerusa- 
lem (Jn. xi. 47-54). See Robinson’s 
Harmony. Matthew and Mark now 
resume the narrative by relating that 
after Jesus had left Galilee he ap- 
proached Jerusalem by passing through 
the country beyond Jordan. The coun- 
try was, in general, called Perea, and 
appertained to Judea, being the region 
formerly occupied by the tribes of Reu- 
ben, Gad, and Manasseh. The word 
coasts means regions or parts. See Notes 
on Mat. ii. 16. 

3. The Pharisees came. See Notes on 
Mat. iii. 7. J Tempting him. This 
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3 The Pharisees also came unto 
him, tempting him, and saying unto 
him, Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause? 

4 And he answered and said unto 
them, Have ye not read, that *he 
which made ¢hem at the beginning 
made them male and female, 

5 And said, ‘For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and 

b Ge.1.27; 5.2; Mal.2.15, e Ge.2.24; Ep.5.31. 


means, to get him, if possible, to express 
an opinion that should involve him in 
difficulty. Js it lawful, &e. There 
was the more art in the captious ques- 
tion which they proposed, as at that 
time the people were very much divided 
on the subject. <A part, following the 
opinions of Hillel, said that a man 
might divorce his wife for any offence, 
or any dislike he might have of her. See 
Notes on Mat. v. 31. Others, of the 
school of Shamma, maintained that di- 
vorce was unlawful except in case of 
adultery. Whatever opinion, therefore, 
Christ expressed, they expected that he 
would involve himself in difficulty with 
one of their parties. 

4-6. And he answered and said, &c. 
Instead of referring to the opinions of 
either party, Jesus called their attention 
to the original design of marriage, to 
the authority of Moses—an authority 
acknowledged by them both. { Have 
ye not read? Ge. i. 27; ii. 21,22. JT And 
said, For this cause, &c., Ge. ii. 24. That 
is, God, at the beginning, made but one 
man and one woman: their posterity 
should learn that the original intention 
of marriage was that a man should have 
but one wife. ] Shall leave his father 
and mother. This means, shall bind 
himself more strongly to his wife than 
he was to his father or mother. The 
marriage connection is the most tender 
and endearing of all human relations— 
more tender than even that bond which 
unites us to a parent. {J And shall 
cleave unto his wife. The word cleave 
denotes a union of the firmest kind. It 
is in the original taken from gluing, and 
means s0 firmly to adhere together that 
nothing can separate them. { They 
twain shall be one flesh. That is, they 
two, or they that zeve two, shall be 
united as one—one in law, in feeling, in 
interest, in affection. They shall no 
longer have separate interests, but shall 
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shall cleave to his wife; and they 
twain shall be one flesh? 

6 Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What “there- 
fore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder. 

7 They say unto him, *Why did 
Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put 
her away? 


d1 Co.7.10. é De.24.1; 18.50.1. 


act in all things as if they were one— 
animated by one soul and one wish. 
The argument of Jesus here is, that 
since they are so intimately united as 
to be one, and since in the beginning 
God made but one woman for one man, 
it follows that they cannot be separated 
but by the authority of God. Man may 
not put away his wife for every cause. 
What (‘od has joined together man may 
not put asunder. Jn this decision he 
really decided in favour of one of the 
parties; and it shows that when it was 
proper, Jesus answered questions with- 
out regard to consequences, from what- 
ever cause they might have been pro- 
posed, and however much difficulty it 
might involve him in. Our Lord, in 
this, also showed consummate wisdom. 
He answered the question, not from 
Hillel or Shammai, their teachers, but 
from Moses, and thus defeated their 
malice. 

7. Why did Moses, &c. To this they 
objected that Afoses had allowed such 
divorces (De. xxiv. 1); and if he had 
allowed them, they inferred that they 
could not be unlawful. See Notes on 
Mat. v. 31. 

8. He saith unto them, &e. Jesus 
admits that this was allowed, but still 
he contends that this was not the 
original design of marriage. It was only 
a temporary expedient growing out of a 
peculiar state of things, and not de- 
signed to be perpetual. It was on ac- 
count of the hardness of their hearts. 
Moses found the custom in use. He 
found a hard-hearted and rebellious 
people. In this state of things he did 
not deem it prudent to forbid a practice 
so universal ; but it might be regulated ; 
and, instead of suffering the husband 
to divorce his wife in a passion, he 
required him, in order that he might 
take time to consider the matter, and 
thus make it probable that divorces 
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8 He saith unto them, Moses,! 10 His disciples say unto him, 
because of the hardness of your | If the case of the man be so with 
hearts, suffered you to put away | his wife, it is not good to marry. 
your wives; but from the beginning| 11 But he said unto them, All 


it was not so. men cannot receive this saying, 
9 And I say unto you, /Whoso- | save they to whom it is given. 
ever shall put away his wife, ex-| 12 For there are some eunuchs 


which were so born from their 

mothers’ womb; and there are 

some eunuchs which were made 

eunuchs of men; and “there he 

eunuchs which have made them- 
g Pr.19.13; 21.9,19. h 1 Co.7.32. 


cept z¢ be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adul- 
tery; and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away doth commit 
adultery. 


SJ ch.5.32; Lu.16.18. 


writing ; to sit down deliberately to look | where there is marriage afterward, by 
at the matter, and probably, also, to| the law of God such marriages are 
bring the case before some scribe or | adulterous. 

learned man, to write a divorce in the 
legal form. Thus doing, there might be 
an opportunity for the matter to be 
reconciled, and the man to be persuaded 
not to divorce his wife. This, says our 
Saviour, was a permission growing out 
of a particular state of things, and de- 
signed to remedy a prevailing evil; but 
at first it was not so. God intended 
that marriage should be between one 
man and one woman, and that they 
were only to be separated, in the case 
specified, by him who had formed the 
union. { Hardness of your hearts. He 
speaks here of his hearers as a part of 
the nation. The hardness of you Jews; 
as when we say, we fought with England 
and gained our independence; that is, 
we, the American people, though it was 
done by our fathers. He does not mean 
to say, therefore, that this was done on 
account of the people whom he ad- 


10. His disciples say, &c. The dis- 
ciples were full of Jewish notions. 
They thought that the privilege of 
divorcing a wife when there was a 
quarrelsome disposition, or anything 
else that rendered the marriage un- 
happy, was a great privilege; and that 
in such cases to be always bound to live 
with a wife was a great calamity. They 
said, therefore, that if such 2ras the case 
—such the condition on which men 
married—it was better not to marry. 

11, All men cannot receive this saying. 
The minds of men are not prepared for 
this. This saying evidently means what 
the disciples had just said—that it was 
good fora man nat to marry. It might 
be good in certain circumstances—in 
times of persecution and trial, or for 
the sake of labouring in the cause of 
religion without the care and burden of 
afamily. It might be good for many to 
dressed, but of the national hardness of | live, as some of the apostles did, with- 
heart—the stubbornness of the Jewish | out marriage, but it was not given to 
people as a people. all men, 1 Co. vii. 1, 7, 9. To be mar- 

. And I say unto you. Emphas:s ried, or unmarried, might be lawful, 
should be laid here on the word 7. This | according to circumstances, 1 Co. vii. 
was the opinion of Jesns—this he pro- | 26. 
claimed to be the law of his kingdom—| 12. For there are some eunuchs, &c. 
this the command of God ever after- | Jesus proceeds to state that there were 
ward. Indulgence had been given by | some who were able to receive that say- 
the laws of Moses; but that indulgence | ing and to remain in an unmarried state. 
was to cease, and the marriage relation | Some were so born; some were made 
to be brought back to its original intention. | such by the cruelty of men; and there 
Only one offence was to make divoree | were some who voluntarily abstained 
lawful. This is the law of God; and by | from marriage for the hingdom of heaven's 
the same law, all marriages which take | sa4e—that is, that they might devote 
place after divorce, where adultery is | themselves entirely to the proper busi- 
not the cause of divorce, are adulterous. | ness of religion. Perhaps he refers here 
Legislatures have no right to say that | to the EssENks, a sect of the Jews (see 
men may put away their wives for any} Notes on Mat. iii. 7), who held that 


would be less frequent, to give her a| other cause; and where they do, and 
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selves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake. He that is able 
to receive zt, let him receive 7¢. 

13 Then were there brought unto 
him little children, that he should 
put Azs hands on them and pray: 
and the disciples rebuked them. 


marriage was unsuitable to their con- 
dition; who had no children of their 
own, but perpetuated their sect hy 
adopting the poor children of others. 
Eunuchs were employed chiefly in at- 
tending on the females or in the harem. 
They rose often to distinction, and held 
important offices in the state. Hence 
the word is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to such an officer of state, Ac. 
viii. 27. 

13. Then were brought little children. 
See also Mar. x. 13-16; Lu. xviii. 15-17. 
Probably these were brought by some 
of his followers, who desired not only 
to clevote themselves to Jesus, but all 
that they had—their children as well as 
themselves. All the Jews were accus- 
tomed to devote their children to God 
by circumcision. It was natural, there- 
fore, under the new dispensation, that 
it should be done. Luke says they 
were infants. They were undoubtedly 
those who were not old enough to come 
by choice, but their coming was az act 
of the parents. Put his hands on them 
and pray. It was custo among 
the Jews, when blessings were sought 
for others in prayer, to lay the hands 
on the head of the person prayed for, 
implying a kind of consecration to God. 
See Ge. xlviil. 14; Mat. ix. 18. They 
had also much confidence in the prayers 
of pious men, believing that those blessed 
by a saint or a prophet would be happy. 
See Nu. xxii. 6; Lu. ii. 28. J The dies- 
ciples rebuked them. That is, reproved 
them, or told them it was improper. 
This they did, probably, either, 1st, 
because they thought that they were 
too young; or, 2d, because they thought 
that they would be troublesome to their 
Master. 

14. Jesus said, Suffer little children, 
&c. Mark adds, he was much displeased 
at what the disciples said. It was a 
thing highly gratifying to him, and 
which he earnestly sought, that chil- 
dren should be brought to him, and a 
case where it was very improper that 
they should interfere. [Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. The kingdom of 
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14 But Jesus said, ‘Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of *such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid Ais hands on 
them, and departed thence. 

16 And behold, one came and 

¢ Mar.10.14; Lu.18.16,&c, k ch.18.3. 


heaven evidently means here the church. 
See Notes on Mat. iii. 2. In Mark and 
Luke it is said he immediately added, 
‘*Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall not 
enter therein.” Whosoever shall not 
be humble, unambitious, and docile, 
shall not be a true follower of Christ or 
a member of his kingdom. Of such as 
these—that is, of persons with such tem- 
pers as these—is the church to be com- 
posed. He does not say of those infunts, 
but of such persons as resemble them, or 
are life them in temper, is the kingdom 
of heaven made up. As emblematic, 
therefore, of what his own followers 
were to be, and as having traits of 
character so strongly resembling what 
he required in his followers, it was pro- 
per that they should be brought to him. 
At the same time, it was proper on 
their own account that they should be 
brought to him, and that his blessing 
should be sought on them. All are 
fallen; all have a tendency to sin, and 
none but Jesus can save them. Little 
children, too, are in a world of sickness 
and death, and in the beginning of life 
it is proper to invoke on them the bless- 
ing of the Saviour. They are to live for 
ever beyond the grave; and as they 
have just entered on a career of exist- 
ence which can never terminate, it is an 
appropriate act to seek the blessing of 
that Saviour who only can make them 
happy for ever, as they enter on their 
career of existence. No act, therefore, 
can be more proper than that by which 
parents, in a solemn ordinance of reli- 
gion, give them up to God in baptism, 
consecrating them to his service, and 
seeking for them the blessing of the 
Saviour. It is probable—it is greatly 
to be hoped—that all infants will be 
saved. No contrary doctrine is taught 
in the sacred Scriptures. But it does 
not appear to be the design of this pass- 
age to teach that all infants will be 
saved. It means simply that they should 
be suffered to be brought to Christ as 
amiable, lovely, and uncorrupted by 
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said unto him, ‘Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life? 

17 And he said unto him, Why 


@ Mar.10.17; Lu.10.25; 18.18. 


the world; as having traits of mind 
resembling those among real Christians; 
and as themselves needing his blessing. 

15. He laid his hands on them. Mark 
says he blessed them. That is, he pro- 
nounced or sought a blessing on them. 

16-30. This account is found also in 
Mayr. x. 17-31; Lu. xviii. 18-30. 

16. One came. This was a young man, 
ver. 20. He was a ruler (Luke); pro- 
bably a ruler in a synagogue, or of the 
great council of the nation; a place to 
which he was chosen on account of his 
unblemished character and promising 
talents. He camerunning (Mark); evinc- 
ing great earnestness and anxiety, He 
fell upon his knees (Mark); not to wor- 
ship him, but to pay the customary re- 
pectful salutation; exhibiting the high- 
est regard for Jesus as an extraordinary 
religious teacher. {j Good Master. The 
word good here means, doubtless, most 
excellent; referring not so much to the 
MORAL character of Jesus as to his char- 
acter as a religious teacher. lt was pro- 
bably a title which the Jews were in 
the habit of applying to their religious 
teachers. The word ifaster here means 
teacher. GY What good thing shall I do? 
He had attempted to keep all the com- 
mandments. He had been taught by 
his Jewish teachers that men were to 
be saved by dotuvy something—that is, 
by their works; and he supposed that 
this was to be the way under every sys- 
tem of religion. He had lived exter- 
nally a blameless life, but yet he was 
not at peace; he was anxious, and he 
came to ascertain what, in the view of 
Jesus, was to be done, that his righte- 
ousness might be complete. To are 
eternal life means to be saved. The 
happiness of heaven is called life, in 
opposition to the pains of hell, called 
death, or an eternal dying, Re. ii. 2; xx. 
14. The one is real life, answering the 
purposes of lizing—living to the honour 
of God and in eternal happiness; the 
other is a failure of the great ends of 
existence—prolonged, eternal suffering, 
of which temporal death is but the feeble 


image. 
17. Why callest thou me good? Why 
do you give to me a title that belongs 
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callest thou me good? there zs none 
good but one, that is God: but if 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. 


only a man, yet you give me an appella- 
tion that belongs only to God. It is 
improper to use titles in this manner. 
As you Jews use them they are un- 
meaning; and though the title may 
apply to me, yet you did not taterd to 
use it in the sense in which it is proper, 
as denoting infinite perfection or divin- 
ity; but you intended to use it as a 
complimentary or a flattering title, ap- 
lied to me as if I were a mere man— 
a title which belongs only to God. The 
intention, the habit of using mere titles, 
and applying as a compliment terms be- 
longing only to God, 1s wrong. Christ 
did not intend here to disclaim divinity, 
ortosay anything about/isown character, 
but simply to reprove the intention and 
habit of the young man-—a most severe 
reproof of a foolish habit of compliment 
and flattery, and seeking pompous titles. 
WT Keep the commandments. That is, do 
what God has commanded. He in the 
next verses informs him what he meant 
by the commandments. Jesus said this, 
doubtless, to try him, and to convince 
him that he had by no means kept the 
commandments, and that in supposing 
he had he was altogether deceived. The 
young man thought he had kept them, 
and was relying on them for salvation. 
It was of great importance, therefore, 
to convince him that he was, after all, 
asinner. Christ did not mean to say 
that any man would be saved by the 
works of the law, for the Bible teaches 
plainly that such sill not be the case, 
Ro. iii, 20, 28; iv. 6; Ga. ii. 16; Ep. 
ii. 9; 2 Ti. i. 9. At the same time, 
however, it is true that if a man per- 
fectly complied with the requirements 
of the law he would be saved, for there 
would be no reason why he should be 
condemned. Jesus, therefore, since he 
saw he was depending on his works, told 
him that if he would enter into life— 
that is, into heaven—he must keep the 
commandments; if he was depending on 
them he must keep them perfectly, and 
if this was done he would be saved. 
The reasons why Christ gave him this 
direction were, probably, Ist. Becanse 
it was his duty to keep them. 2d. Be- 
cause the young man depended on them, 
and he ought to understand what was 


only to God? Yow suppose me to be | required if he did—that they should be 
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18 He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said, Thou shalt do no 
murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness; 

19 Honour thy father and thy 


am Ex.20.13; De.5.17,&¢. 


kept perfectly, or that they were not 
kept at all. 3d. Because he wanted to 
test him, to show him that he did not 
keep them, and thus to show him his 
need of a Saviour. 

18,19. He saith unto him, Which? In 
reply to the inquiry of the young man, 
Jesus directed him to the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tifth (Ix. xx. 12-16), 
as containing the substance of the whole 
-—as containing particularly what he 
intended to show him that he had not 
kept. See Notes on Mat. v. 21, 27. 
f Jesus said, Thow shalt do no murder. 
See Notes on Mat. v. 21-26. 7 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. See Notes on 
Mat. v. 27-82. Thou shalt not steal. 
To steal is to take the property of an- 
other without his knowledge or consent. 
f Thou shalt not bear fulse witness. Give 
testimony contrary to truth. This may 
be done in a court of justice, or by 
private or public slander. It means to 
say things of another which are not 
true. {] Honour thy futher, &c. That 
is, lst. Obey them, keep their commands, 
Col. ii, 20; Ep. vi. 1-3. 2d. Respect 
them, show them reverence. 3d. Treat 
their opizions with respect—do not de- 
spise ior or ridicule them. 4th. Treat 
their habits with respect. Those habits 
may be different from ours; they may 
be antiquated, and to us strange, odd, 
or whimsical; but they are the habits 
of a parent, and they are not to be 
ridiouled. Sth. Provide for them when 
sick, weary, old, and infirm. Bear 
with their weakness, comply with their 


wishes, speak to them kindly, and deny | 


yourselves of rest, and sleep, and ease, 
to promote their welfare. To this he 
added another—the duty of loving our 
neighbour, Le. xix. 18, This Christ 
declared to be the second great com- 
mandment of the law, Mat. xxii. 39. 
sl neighbowr means, 1st. Any person 
who lives near to us. 2d. Any person 
with whom we have dealings. 38d. A 
friend or relative, Mat. v. 48. 4th. Any 
person—friend, relative, countryman, 
or foe, Mar. xii. 31. 5th. Any person 
who does us good or confers a favour 
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mother ; and, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

20) The young mansaith unto him, 
All these things have I kept from 
my youth up; what lack I yet? 

21 Jesus said unto him, If thou 

n Le.19.18, 


on us, Lu. x. 27-37. This command- 
ment means, evidently, 1st. That we 
should not ixjure our neighbour in his 
person, property, or character. 2d. 
That we should not be selfish, but 
should seek to do him good. 3d. That 
in a case of debt, difference, or debate, 
we should do what is riykt, regard- 
ing his interest as much as our own. 
4th. That we should treat /7s character, 
property, &c., as we do our own, ac- 
cording to what is riyit. 5th. That, in 
order to benefit him, we should practise 
self-denial, or do as we would wish him 
to do to us, Mat. vii, 12. 16 does not 
mean, lst. That the love of ourselves, 
according to what we ure, or according to 
truth, is improper. The happiness of 
myself is of as much importance as that 
of any other man, and it is as proper 
that it should be sought. 2d. It does 
not mean that I am to neglect my own 
business to take care of my neighbour's. 
‘My happiness, salvation, health, and 
family are committed peculiarly to my- 
self; and, provided I do not interfere 
with my neighbour's rights or violate 
my obligations to him, it is my duty to 
seek the welfare of my own as my first 
duty, 1 Ti. v. 8, 138; Tit. i. 5. Mark 
adds to these commandments, ‘ De- 
fraud not;” by which he meant, doubt- 
less, to express the substance of this— 
to love our neighbour as ourselves. It 
means, literally, to take away the pro- 
perty of another by violence or by de- 
ceiving him, thus showing that he is not 
loved as we love ourselves, 

20. All these things have I kept from 
amy youth up. I have made them the 
rule of my life. I have endeavoured to 
obey them. Is there anything that I 
lack —are there any new command- 
ments to be kept? Do you, the Mes- 
siah, teach any command besides those 
which I have learned from the law and 
from the Jewish teachers, which it is 
necessary for me to obey in order to 
be saved ? 

21. Lf thou wilt be perfect. The word 
perfect means complete in all its parts, 
Juashed, having no part wanting. Thus 
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wilt be perfect, °go and sell that | sorrowful, for he had great pos- 

thou hast and give to the poor, | sessions. 

and thou shalt have treasure in| 23 Then said Jesus unto his 

heaven; and come and +follow me. | disciples, Verily I say unto you, 
22 But when the young man/?That a rich man shall hardly 

heard that saying, he went away | enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


o 1.0.12.33; 16.9; Ac.2.45; 4.34,35; 1 Ti.6.18,19. qi Ti.6.9,10. 
p Jn.12.26. 


a watch is perfect or complete when roquired, among other things, that he 
it has all its proper wheels, and hands, should love his neighbour as himself. 
and casements in order. Job was said | It required, also, that he should love 
to be perfect (see Notes on Job i. 1), | the Lord his God supremely; that is, 
not that he was sinless, for he is after- | more than all other objects. If he hud 
ward reproved by God himself (Job | that true love to God and man—if he 
XXXViii., xxxix., x]. 4); but because his} loved his Maker and fellow-creatures 
piety was properly proportioned, or|more than he did his property, he 
ad a completeness of parts. He was | would be willing to give up his wealth 
a pious father, a pious magistrate, a|to the service of God and of man. 
pious neighbour, a pious citizen. His | Jesuscommanded him to do this, there- 
religion was not confined to oxe thing, | fore, to test his character, and to show 
but it extended to all. Perfect means, | him that he had xot kept the law as he 
sometimes, the filling up, or the curry- | pretended, and thus to show him that 
ing out, or the expression of a principle | he needed a better righteousness than 
of action. Thus, 1 Jn. ii. 5: ‘‘ Whoso|his own. J Treasure in heacen. See 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the | Notes on Mat. vi. 20. {] Mollow me. To 
love of God pexfected.” That is, the | follow Jesus t/en meant to be a: personal 
keeping of the commandments of God | attendant on his ministry; to go about 
is the proper expression, currying out, or | with him from place to place, as well 
completion of the love of God. This is! as to imitate and obey him. Now it 
its meaning here. If thou wilt be per- | means, lst. To obey his commandments. 
fect, complete, finished—if thou wilt show | 2d. To imitate his example, and to live 
the proper expression of this keeping of | like him. 
the commandments, go, kc. Make the 22. Ile had great possessions. He was 
obedience complete. very rich. e made an idol of his 
Mark says (x. 21), Jesus, beholding | wealth. He loved it more than God. 
him, loved him. He was pleased with his | He had Nov kept the commandments from 
amiableness, his correct character, his | his youth up, nor had he kept them at 
frankness, his ingenuousness. Jesus, as ; all; and rather than do good with his 
a man, was capable of all the emotions | treasures, and seek his salvation by 
of most tender friendship. Asa man, | obeying God, he chose to turn away 
we may suppose that his disposition | from the Saviour and give over his in- 
was tender and affectionate, mild and | quiry about eternal life. He probably 
calm. Hence he loved with peculiar | returned no more. Alas! how many 
affection the disciple John, eminently | lovely and amiable young persons fol- 
endowed with these qualities; and hence | low his example! 
he was pleased with the same traits in| 28. A rich man shall hardly enter into 
this young man. Still, with all this | the kingdom of heaven. Shall with difit- 
amiableness, there is reason to think he | cu/ty be saved. He has much to strug- 
was not a Christian, and that the love | gle with, and it will require the greatest 
of mere amiuble qualities was all the | of human efforts to break away from 
affection that was ever bestowed on ! his temptations and idols, and to secure 
him by the Saviour. his salvation. Comp. Notes on 1 Ti. 
One thing, adds Mark, thou luckest. | vi. 9, 10. 
There is one thing wanting. You are| 24. Jé is easier for a camel, &c. This 
not complete. This done, you would | was a proverb in common use among 
show that your obedience lacked no | the Jews, and is still common among 
essential part, but was complete, finished, | the Arabians. To denote that a thing 
proportionate, perfect. J Go und sell that | was impossible or exceedingly difficult, 
thow hast, &e. The young man declared | they said that a camel or an elephent 
that he had kept the law. That law | might as soon walk through a needle’s 
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24 And again I say unto you, It 
is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

25 When his disciples heard 7¢, 
they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, Who then can be saved ? 

26 But Jesus beheld them, and 
said unto them, With men this 


eye. In the use of such proverbs it is 
not necessary to understand them /2ter- 
ally. They merely denote the extreme 
difficulty of the case. A camel. A 
beast of burden much used in Eastern 
countries. It is about the size of the 
largest ox, with one or two bunches on 
his back, with long neck and legs, no 
horns, and with feet adapted to the 
hot and dry sand. They are capable 
of carrying heavy burdens, will travel 
sometimes faster than the fleetest horse, 
and are provided with a stomach’which 
they fill with water, by means of which 
they can live four or five days without 
drink. They are very mild and tame, 
aud kneel down to receive and unload 
their burden. They are chiefly used in 
deserts and hot climates, where other 
beasts of burden are with difficulty 
kept alive. {A rich man. This rather 
means one who loves his riches and 
makes an idol of them, or one who 
supremely desires to be rich. Mark 
says (x. 24) ‘‘ How hard is it for them 
that trust in riches,” While a man has 
this feeling—relying on his wealth alone 
—it is literally impossible that he should 
be a Christian ; for religion is a love of 
God rather than the world—the love of 
Jesus and his cause more than gold. 
Still a man may have much property, 
and not have this feeling. e@ may 
have great wealth, and love God more; 
as a poor man may have little, and love 
that little more than God. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the salvation of a 
rich man are—Ist. That riches engross 
the affections. 2d. That men consider 
wealth as the chief good, and when this 
is obtained they think they have gained 
all. 3d. That they are proud of their 
wealth, and unwilling to be numbered 
with the 
Jesus. 4th. That riches engross the time, 
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oor and despised followers of | better state. 
, used here. 
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is impossible; but *with God all 
things are possible. 

27 Then‘ answered Peter and 
said unto him, Behold, ‘we have 
forsaken all and followed thee: 
what shall we have, therefore? 

28 And Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say untoyou, that ye which 
have followed me, in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit 


r Ps.3.8; 62.11; Zec.8.6. 


8 Mar.10.28; Lu.18.28. t Phi.3.8. 


and vice. 6th. That it is difficult to ob- 
tain wealth without sin, without avar- 
ice, without covetousness, fraud, and 
oppression, 1 Ti. vi. 9, 10, 17; Ja. v. 
1-5; Lu. xii. 16-21; xvi. 19-31. Still, 
Jesus says (ver. 26), all these may be 
overcome, (od can give grace to do it. 
Though to men it may appear impos- 
sible, yet it is easy for God. 

27. We have forsaken all. Probably 
nothing but their fishing-nets, small 
boats, and cottages. But they were 
their «//—their living, their home; and, 
forsaking them, they had as really 
shown their sincerity as though they 
had possessed the gold of Ophir and 
dwelt in the palaces of kings. {J What 
shall we huve, therefore? We have done 
as thou didst command this young man 
to do. What reward may we expect 
for it? 

28. Verily I say unto you. Jesus in 
this verse declares the reward which 
they would have. They were not to 
look for it xow, but in a future period. 
T That ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration. This word, occurs but 
once elsewhere in the New Testament, 
Tit. iii. 5. It literally means a new 
birth, or being born again. Applied to 
man, it denotes the great change when 
the heart is renewed, or when the 
sinner begins to be a Christian. This 
is its meaning, clearly, in the passage 
referred to in Titus; but this meaning 
cannot be applied here. Christ was 
not born again, and in no proper sense 
could it be said that they hud followed 
him in the new birth; but the word also 
means any great change, or a restora- 
tion of things to a former state or to a 
In this sense it is probably 
It refers to that great re- 


and fill the mind with cares and anxie- | volution—that restoration of order in 


ties, and leave little for God. 5th. That 


they often produce luxury, dissipation, 


the universe—that universal rew birth 
which will occur when the dead shall 
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in the throne of his glory, “ye also ; 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel. 

29 And’ every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or 


2 ch.20.21; Lu.22.28-30; 1 Co.6.2,3; Re.2,26. 
v Mar.10.29,30; Lu.18.29,30; 1 Co.2.9. 


rise, and all human things shall be 
changed, and a new order of things 
shall start up out of the ruins of the 
old, when the Son of man shall come to 
judgment. The passage, then, should 
be read, ‘‘ Ye which have followed me 
shall, as a reward in the great day of 
the resurrection of the dead, and of ; 
forming the new and eternal order of 
things—the day of judgment, the 1e- 
generation—be signally honoured and 
blessed.” (J When the Son of man shall 
sit tn the throne of his glory. That is, 
to judge the world. Throne of glory 
means glorious throne or a splendid 
throne. It is not to be taken literally, 
but is used to denote his character as a 
king and judge, and to signify the great 
dignity and majesty which will be dis- 
played by him. See Mat. xxiv. 30; 
xxvi. 64; Ac. i. 11; xvii. 31. J Si 
upon twelce thrones. This is figurative. 
To sit on a throne denotes power and 
honour, and means here that they 
would be distinguished above others, 
and be more highly honoured and re- 
warded. ( Judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Jesus will be the Judge of 
quick and dead. He only is qualified 
for it, and the Father hath given all 
judgment to the Son, Jn. v. 22. To be 
a judge denotes rank, authority, power. 
The ancient judges of Israel were men of 
distinguished courage, patriotism, hon- | 
our, and valour. Hence the word comes 
to denote not so much an actual exercise of 
the power of passing judgment, as the 
honour attached to the office; and as 
earthly kings have those around them 
dignified with honours and_ office -- 
counsellors and judges, so Christ says 
that his apostles will occupy the same 
relative station in the great day. They 
will be honoured by him, and by all, as 
apostles, as having, in the face of per- 
secution, left all; as having laid the 
foundations of his church, and endured 
all the persecutions of the world. {| The 
twelve tribes of Israel. This was the 
number of the ancient tribes. By ¢/7s 
nume the people of God were denoted. 
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wife, or children, or lands, fur my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life. 

30 But” many ¢haé are first shall 
be last, and the last shail be first. 


w ch.20.16; 21.31,32; Mar.10.31; Lu.13.30; Ga.5.7; 
He.41, 


By this name Jesus here denotes his 
redeemed people. See also Ja. i. 1, where 
Christians are called the twelve tribes. 
Here it means also, not the Jews, not 
the world, not the wicked, not that the 
apostles are to pronounce sentence on 
the enemies of God, but the people of 
God, the redeemed. Among them 
Jesus says his apostles will be Aonoured 
in the day of judgment, as earthly kings 
place in posts of office and honour 
those who have signally served them. 
Comp. Notes on 1 Co. vi. 2. 

29. And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, &. In the days of Jesus, those 
who followed him were obliged, gener- 
ally, to forsake houses and home, and 
to attend him. In our time it is not 
often required that we should literally 
leave them, except when the life is de- 
voted to him among the heathen; but 
it is always required that we love them 
less than we do him, that we give up 
all that is inconsistent with religion, 
and that we be ready to give up all 
when he demands it. { For my name's 
sake. From attachment tome. Mark 
adds, ‘‘and for the gospel’s;” that is, 
from obedience to the requirements of 
the gospel, and love for the service of 
the gospel. ] Shall receive a hundred- 
fold. ark says ‘‘ a hundred-fold now 
in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters,” &c. A hundred-fold means a 
hundred times as much. This is not 
to be understood literally, but that he 
will give what will be 2rorth a hun- 
dred times as much in the peace, 
and joy, and rewards of religion. It is 
also literally true that no man’s tem- 
poral interest is injured by the love of 
God. Mark adds, ‘‘ with persecutions.” 
These are not promised as a part of the 
reward; but amid their trials and per- 
secutions they should find reward and 
peace. 

30. This verse should have been con- 
nected with the following chapter. 
The parable there spoken is expressly 
to illustrate this sentiment. Sce it ex- 
plained in the Notes on ch. xx. 16. 
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6th. This union should not be entered 
into slightly or rashly. It involves ali 
the happiness of this life and much of 
that to come. The union demands— 
Ist, congeniality of feeling and disposi- 
tion; 2d, of rank or standing in life; 
3d, of temper; 4th, similarity of ac- 
quirements; 5th, of age; 6th, of talent; 
7th, intimate acquaintance. It should 
also be a union on religious feelings and 
opinions: lst, because religion is more 
important than anything else; 2d, be- 
cause it will give more happiness in the 
married life than anything else; 3d, 
because where one only is pious, there 
is danger that the religion of the other 
will be obscured and blighted; 4th, 


REMARKS. 


Ist. We should not throw ourselves 
annecessarily in the way of the enemies 
of religion, ver. 1. Jesus, to avoid the 
dangers to which he was exposed, left 
Jerusalem, and passed over to the other 
side of the Jordan. If duty calls us to} 
remain in the presence of our enemies ‘ 
and the enemies of religion, we should 
do it. If we can do them good, we 
should do it. If our presence will only 
provoke them to anger and bitterness, 
then we should turn aside. Comp. 

Notes on ch. x. 23. 

2d. Men will seek every occasion to 
exsrare Christians, ver. 3. Questions : 
will be proposed with great art, and| because no prospect is so painful as 
with an appearance of sincerity, only | that of eternal separation; 5th, because 
for the purpose of leading them into| it is heathenish, brutal, and mad, to 
difficulty. Cunning men know ved! how | partake the gifts of God in a family 
to propose such questions, and triumph | and offer no thanksgiving; inexpressibly 
much when they have perplexed be-| wicked to live from day to day as if 
lievers. This is often the boast of men | there were no God, no heaven, no hell; 
of some standing, who think they ac- | 6th, because death is near, and nothing 
complish the great purposes of their | will soothe the pangs of parting but the 
existence if they can confound other | hope of meeting in the resurrection of 
men, and think it signal triumph if | the just. 
they can make others as miserable as| 7th. No human legislature has a right 
themselves. to declare divorces except in one single 

3d. We should not refuse to answer | case, ver. 9. If they do, they are ac- 
such persons with mildness, when the | cessories to the crime that may follow, 
Bible has settled the question, ver. 4-6. | and presume to legislate where God has 
Jesus answered a captious question, | legislated before them. 
yroposed on purpose to ensnare him.| 8th. Those thus divorced, or pretended 
Ve may often do much to confound | to be divorced, and marrying again, are, 
the enemies of religion, and to recom- | by the declaration of Jesus Christ, liv- 
mend it, when without passion we hear | ing in adultery, ver. 9. It is no excuse 
their inquiries, and deliberately inform | to say that the law of the land divorced 
them that the question has been settled | them. The law had no such right. If 
by God. We had better, however, far | all the legislatures of the world were to 
better, say nothing in reply, than to | say that it was lawful for a man to steal 
answer in anger or to show that we are | or to commit murder, it would not 
irritated. All the object of the enemy | make it so, and, in spite of human per- 
is gained if he can make us anyry. , mission, God would hold a man answer- 

4th. Men will search and pervert the | able for theft and murder. So, also, of 
Bible for authority to indulge their sins | adultery. 
and to perplex Christians, ver. 7. No| 9th. The marriage union demands 
device is more common than to produce | Aindness and love, ver. 6. The husband 
a passage of Scripture £nown to be mis- | and the wife are one. Love to each 
quoted or perverted, yet plausible, for | other is love to a second self. Hatred, 
the purpose of perplexing Christians. | and anger, and quarrels are against 
In such cases, the best way, often, is to | ourselves. The evils and quarrels in 
say nothing. If unanswered, men will | married life will descend on ourselves, 
be ashamed of it; if answered, they gain land be gall and wormwood in our own 
their point, and are ready for debate | cup. 
aud abuse. 10th. Infants may be brought to Jesus 

5th. We learn from this chapter that | to receive his blessing, ver. 12-15. 
there is no union so intimate as the | While on earth, he admitted them to 
marriage connection, ver. 6. Nothing | his presence and blessed them with his 
is so tender and endearing as this union | prayers. If they might be brought 
appointed by God for the welfare of man. | then, they may be brought now. Their 
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souls are as precious; their dangers are 
as great; their salvation is as important. 
A parent should require the most in- 
dubitable evidence that Jesus will xot 
receive his offspring, and will be dis- 
pleased if the offering is made, to deter 

im from this inestimable privilege. 

llth. If children «ay be brought, 
they skowld be brought. It is the 
solemn duty of a parent to seize upon 
all possible means of benefiting his chil- 
dren, and of presenting them to God 
to implore his blessing. In family 
prayer, in the sanctuary, and in the 
ordinance of baptism, the blessing of 
the Redeemer should be sought early 
and constantly on their precious and 
immortal souls. 

12th. Earnestness and deep anxiety 
are proper in seeking salvation, ver. 
16. The young man came running; he 
kneeled. It was not form and cere- 
mony; it was life and reality. Religion 
is a great subject. Salvation is impor- 
tant beyond the power of language to 
express. Eternity is near, and damna- 
tion thunders along the path of the 
guilty. The sinner 2st be saved soon, 
or die for ever. He cannot be too ear- 
nest. He cannot press with too great 
haste to Jesus. He should come run- 
ning, and kneeling, and humbled, and 
lifting the agonizing cry, ‘‘ What must 
I do to be saved?” 

13th. We should come young, ver. 
20. No one can come too young. God 
has the jist claim on our affections. 
He made us, he keeps us, he provides 
for us, and it is right that we should 
give our first affections to him. No 
one who has become a Christian ever 
yet felt that he had become one too 
young. No young person that has 
given his heart to the Redeemer ever 
yet regretted it. They may give up 
the gay world to do it; they may leave 
the circles of the dance and the song; 
they may be exposed to contempt and 
persecution, but no matter. He who 
becomes a true Christian, no matter of 
what age or rank, blesses God that he 
was inclined to do it, and the time never 
can come when for one moment he will 
regret it. Why, then, will not the 
young give their hearts to the Saviour, 
and do that which they know they never 
can for one moment regret? 

14th. It is no dishonour for those 
who hold offces, and who are men of 
rank, to inquire on the subject of re- 
ligion, Lu. xviii. 18. Men of rank often 
suppose that it is only the weat, the 
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| eredulous, and the iguorané that ever 
feel any anxiety about religion. Never 
was a greater mistake. It has been 
only profligate, and weak, and ignorant 
men that have been thoughtless. Two- 
’ thirds of all the profound investigations 
of the world have been on this very 
subject. The wisest and best of the 
heathens have devoted their lives to 
inquire about God and their own des- 
tiny. So in Christian lands. Were 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, Milton, Hale, 
and Boerhaave men of weak minds? 
Yet their deepest thoughts and most 
anxious inquiries were on this very sub- 
ject. So in our own land. Were Wash- 
ington, Ames, Henry, Jay, and Rush 
men of weak minds! Yet they were 
professed believers in revelation. And 
yet young men of rank, and wealth, 
and learning often think that they show 
great independence in refusing to think 
of what occupied the profound atten- 
tion of these men, and fancy they are 
great only by refusing to tread in their 
steps. Never was a greater or more 
foolish mistake. If anything demands 
attention, it is, surely, the inquiry 
whether we are to be happy for ever, 
or wretched; whether there is a God 
and Saviour; or whether we are ‘‘in a 
forsaken and fatherless world.” 
15th. It is as important for the rich 
to seek religion as the poor, ver. 22. 
They will as certainly die; they as 
much need religion. Without it they 
cannot be happy. Riches will drive 
away no pain on a death-bed—will not 
go with us when we die—will not save 


us. 

16th. It is of special importance that 
wealthy young persons should be Chris- 
tians. They are exposed to many dan- 
gers. The world—the gay and flattering 
world—will lead them astray. Fond of, 
fashion, dress, and amusement, as many 
of them are, they are exposed to a 
thousand follies and dangers, from 
which nothing but religion can seczve 
them. Besides, they may do much 
good; and God will hold them answer- 
able for all the good they might have 

done with their wealth. 
17th. The amiable, the lovely, the 
moral, need also an interest in Christ, 
Mar. x. 21. If amiable, we should sup- 
pose they would be ready to embrace the 
Saviour. None was ever so moral, so 
lovely, so pure as he. If we really loved 
amiableness, then we should come to 
him—we should love him. But, alas! 
| how many amiable young persons turn 
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away from him, and refuse to follow 
him! Can they be really lovers of that 
which is pure and lovely? If so, then 
why turn away from the Lamb of God? 

18th. The amiable and the lovely need 
a better righteousness than their own. 
With all this, they may make an idol 
of the world; they may be proud, sen- 
sual, selfish, prayerless, and thoughtless 
about dying. Externally they appear 
lovely; but oh, how far is the heart 
from God! 

19th. Inquirers about religion usually 
depend on their own works, ver. 16. 
They are not willing to trust to Jesus for 
salvation, and they ask what they shall 
do; and it is only when they find that 
they can do nothing—that they are 
poor, and helpless, and wretched—that 
they cast themselves on the mercy of 
God and find peace. 

20th. Complimentsand flattering titles 
are evil, ver. 17. They ascribe some- 
thing to others which we know they do 
not possess. Often beauty is praised 
where we know there is no beauty— 
accomplishment where there is no ac- 
complishment—talent where there is no 
talent. Such praises are fulsehood. We 
know them to be such. We intend to 
to deceive by them, and we know that 
they will produce pride and vanity. 
Often they they are used for the pur- 
pose of destruction. If a man praises 
us too much, we should look to our 
purse or our virtue. We should feel 
that we are in danger, and the next 
thing will be a dreadful blow—the 
heavier for all this flattery. They that 
use compliments much, expect them 
from others; are galled and vexed when 
they are not obtained; and are in danger 
when they are. 

21st. If we are to be saved, we must 
do just what God commands us, ver. 17, 
18. Thisis afl we have todo. We are 
not to invent anything of ourown. God 
has marked out the course, and we must 
follow it. 

22d. We are easily deceived about 
keeping the law, ver. 17. We often think 
we observe it, when it is only the out- 
ward form that we have kept. The law 
is spiritual, and God requires the heart. 

23d. Riches are a blessing if used 
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an householder, ¢which went out 
early in the morning to hire la- 
bourers into his vineyard. 

a Ca.8,11,12. 


sands have lost their souls by the love 


riches. None have ever been saved 
y it. 
oath, It is our duty to forsake all for 
Christ, ver. 27-29. Be it little or much, 
it is all the same to him. It is the heart 
that he looks at; and we may as really 
show our love by giving up a fishing- 
boat and net, as by giving up a palace 
ora crown. If done in either case, it 
will be accepted. 

25th. Religion has its own rewards, 
ver. 28, 29. Tt gives more than it takes. 
It more than compensates for all that 
we surrender. It gives peace, joy, com- 
fort in trial and in death, and heaven 
beyond. This is the testimony of all 
Christians of all denominations—of all 
that have lived, and of all that do live— 
that they never knew true peace till 
they found it in the gospel. The testi- 
mony of so many must be true. ‘They 
have tried the world in all its forms of 
gaiety, folly, and vice, and they come 
and say with one voice, Here only is 
true peace. Onany other subject they 
would be believed. Their testimony 
here must be true. 

26th. Those eminent for usefulness here 
will be received to distinguished honours 
and rewards in heaven, ver. 28. They 
that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as stars in the firmament for ever. 
See Notes on Da. xii. 3. 


CHAPTER XX. 

1. For the kingdom of heaven, &c. The 
word ‘‘for” shows that this chapter 
should have been connected with the 
preceding. The parable was spoken 
expressly to illustrate the sentiment in 
the last verse of that chapter: ‘‘ Many 
that are first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first.” The kingdom of heaven 
means here the church, including, per- 
haps, its state here and hereafter. See 
Notes on Mat. iii. 2. It has reference 
to rewards, and the meaning may be 
thus expressed: ‘‘ Rewards shall be be- 
stowed in my kingdom, or on my fol- 
lowers, in the same manner as they were 
by a certain householder—in such a way 
that the last shall be equal to the first, 
and the first last.” A householder. 


aright; if not, they are deceitful, dan- | A master of a family. One at the head 
gerous, ruinous, ver. 23, 24. Thou- | of family affairs. { His vineyard. No 
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2 And when he had agreed with | 
the labourers for a penny a day, | 
he sent them into his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the 
third hour, and saw others stand- 
ing idle in the market-place, 

4 And said unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and what- 
soever is right, I will give you. 
And they went their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 

b ch.18,28. 


inconsiderable part of Judea was em- 
ployed in the culture of the grape. 
Vineyards are often used, therefore, to 
represent a fertile or well-cultivated 
place, and hence the church, denoting 
the care and culttre that God_has be- 
stowed on it. See Notes on Is. v. 7. 
Comp. Je. xii. 10. For the manner of 
their construction, see Notes on Mat. 
xxi, 33. 

2. A penny a day. The coin here re- 
ferred to was a Roman coin, equal in 
value, at different periods, to fifteen 
or seventeen cents (74d. to 84d.) of our 
money. Theoriginal denotes the Roman 
denarius (3vegov), asilver coin, which was 
originally equivalent to ten ases (a brass 
Roman coin), whence its name. The 
consular denarius bore on one side a 
head of Rome, and an X or a star, to 
denote the value in ases, and a chariot 
with either two or four horses. At a 
later period the casts of different deities 
were on the obverse, and these were 
finally superseded by the heads of the 
Cesars. Many specimens of this coin 
have been preserved. The following cut 
shows their usual appearance. 


BORER 


Denarius of Tiberius, 


It was probably at that time the price 
of a day’s labour. See Tobit v. 14. 
This was the common wages of a Roman 
soldier. In England, before the dis- 
covery of the mines of gold and silver 
in South America, and consequently 
before money was plenty, the price of 
labour was about in proportion. In 
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sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise, 

6 And about theeleventh hour he 
went out and found othersstanding 
idle, aud saith unto them, *Why 
stand ye here all the day idle? 

7 They say unto him, Because 
no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them, “Go ye also into the 
vineyard; and whatsoever is right, 
that shall ye receive. 


¢ Pr.19.15; Eze.16 49; Ac.17.91; He.6.12. 
d EKe.9.10; Jn.9.4. 


1351 the price of labour was regulated 
by law, and was a penny a day; but 
provisions were of course proportionally 
cheap, and the avails of a man’s labour 
in articles of food were nearly as much 
as they are now. 

3. About the third hour. The Jews 
divided their days into twelve equal 
parts, or hours, beginning at sunrise 
and ending at sunset. ‘This was, there- 
fore, about nine o’clock in the morning. 
{ Standing idle in the market-place. A 
place where provisions are sold in towns. 
Of course, many resort to such places, 
and it would be the readiest place to 
meet persons and find employers. They 
were not, therefore, disposed to be idle, 
but were waiting in the proper place to 
find employers. 

4. Whatsoever is right. Whatsoever 
it shall appear you can earn. The con- 
tract with the first was definite; with 
this one it depended on the judgment 
of the employer. 

5. The sixth and ninth hour. 
about twelve and three o'clock. 

6. The eleventh hour. About five o'clock 
in the afternoon, or when there was but 
one working hour of the day left. 

8. When even was come. That is, when 
the twelfth hour was come; the day was 
ended, and the time of payment was 
come, § The steward. A steward is one 
who transacts business in the place of 
another. He was one who had the ad- 
ministration of affairs in the absence of 
the householder, who provided for the 
family, and who was intrusted with the 
payment of labourers and servants. He 
was commonly the most trusty and 
faithful of the servants, raised to that 
station as a reward for his fidelity. 
7 Beginning from the last unto the first. 
It was immaterial where he began to 

ay, provided he dealt justly by them. 
n the parable this order is mentioned 


That is, 
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8 So when even was come, the| wrought but one hour, and thou 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his| hast made them equal unto us, 
steward, Call the labourers, and | which have borne the burden and 
gives them their hire, beginning | the heat of the day. 
from the last unto the first. 13 But he answered one of them, 

9 And when they came that were :and said, “Friend, I do thee no 
hired about the/eleventh hour, they | wrong: didst not thou agree with 
received every man a penny. me for a penny? 

10 But when the first came, they| 14 Take that thine 7s, and go 
supposed that they should have|thy way: ‘I will give unto this 
received more; and they likewise | last even as unto thee. 
received every ian a penny. 15 Is* it not lawful for me to 

11 And when they had received !do what I will with mine own? 
az, they 9murmured against the| Is! thine eye evil because I am 
goodman of the house, good? 

12 Saying, These last 'have| 16 So™ the last shall be first, 


hoh.22.12,  i3n.17.2. &k Ro-9.16-24; Ja,2.18. 


e Lu.10.7. JS 1n.23.40-43, g Lu.15.29,30. 
2 De.15.9; ch.6.93. m ch.19. 


1 or, Aave continued one hour only. 


to give opportunity for the remarks I promised. If [ choose to give a penny 


which follow. Had those first hired | to another man if he labours little or 
been first paid, they would have de- | not at all—if I should choose to give al/ 
parted satisfied, and the point of the| my property away to others, it would 
parable would have been lost. not affect this contract with you: it is 

9. They received every man a penny. | fully met; and with my own—with that 
There was no agreement how much | on which you have no farther claim—I 
they should receive, but merely that | may do as I please. So, if Christians 
justice should be done, ver. 4,5,7. The 
householder supposed they had earned 
it, or chose to make a present to them 
to compensate for the loss of the first 
part of the day, when they were willing 
to work, but could not find employ- 
ment. 

10. They supposed that they should have 
received more. They had worked longer 
—they had been in the heat; they sup- 
posed that it was his intention to pay 
them, not according to contract, but ac- 
cording to the time of the labour. 

11. Afurmured. Complained; found 
fault with. J The goodman of the house. your own. 

The original here is the same word which |" 15. /s thine eye evil because I am good? 


are just, and pay their lawful debts, and 
in ver. 1 is translated honseholder, and | The Hebrews used the word evil, when 


injure no one, the world has no right to 
complain if they give the rest of their 
property to the poor, or devote it to 
send the gospel to the heathen, or to 
release the prisoner or the captive. It 
is their own. They have a right to do 
with it as they please. They are an- 
swerable, not to men, but to God, and 
infidels, and worldly men, and cold pro- 
fessors in the church have no right to 
interfere. 

14. Take that thine is. Take what is 
justly due to you—what is properly 


should have been so translated here. | applied to the eye, to denote one envi- 
It is the old English way of denoting | oxs and malicious, De. xv. 9; Pr. xxiii. 6. 
the father of a family. It expresses no | The eye is called evil in such cases, be- 
moral qaenty. cause envy and malice show themselves 
12. The burden and heat of the day. | directly in the eye. No passions are 
The burden means the heavy labour, the | so fully expressed by the eye as these. 
severe toil. We have continued at that | “Does envy show itself in the eye? is 
toil in the heat of the day. The others | thine eye so soon turned to express envy 
had worked only a little while, and that | and malice because I have chosen to do 
in the cool of the evening, and when it | good?” 
was far more pleasant and much less! 16. So the last shall be first, &c. This 
fatiguing. is the moral or scope of the parable. To 
13. Friend, I do thee no wrong. Ihave | teach this it was spoken. Many that, 
fully complied with the contract. We | in the order of time, are brought last into 
had an agreement: I have paid all that | the kingdom, shall be first in the re- 
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and the first last: for "many be| 18 Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
called, but few chosen. salem; and the Son of man shall 
17 And* Jesus, going up to|be betrayed unto the chief priests 
Jerusalem, took the twelve dis-jand unto the scribes, and they 
ciples apart in the way, and said | shall condemn him to death, 
unto them, | 19 And” shall deliver him to the 
n ch.22.14; 2Th.9.128; Ja.1.23-25. pch.27.2,te.3 Mar.15.1,16,4¢.; Lu.23.1,&¢.; Jn18. 


. | 
och.16.21,&c.; Mar.10.32,éc.; Lu.18.31,&é¢e.; Jn. 28,4¢.; Ac.3.13; 1 Co.15,3-7. 
12.12,d¢. 


ae ingly. The parable teaches ove truth, 
wards. Higher proportionate rewards | and but one; and where Jesus has ex- 
shall be given to them than to others. To | plained it, we have no right to add to 
«il justice shall be done. Toall to whom ; it, and say that it teaches anything 
the rewards of heaven are promised they , else. It adds to the reason for this in- 
shall be given. Nothing shall be with- | terpretation, that Christ was conversing 
held that was promised. If, among | about the rewards that should be given 
this number who are called into the | to his followers, and not about the 
kingdom, I choose to raise some to sta- | numbers that should be called, or about 
tions of distinguished usefulness, and | the doctrine of election. See ch. xix. 
to confer on them peculiar talents and | 27-29. 

higher rewards, I injure no other one.| 17-19. See also Mar. x. 82-34; Lu. 
They shall enter heaven, as was pro- | xviii. 31-34. And Jesus, going up to 
mised. If, amid the multitude of , Jerusalem: That is, doubtless, to the 
Christians, I choose to signalize such | Passover. This journey was from the 
men as Paul, and Martyn, and Brainerd, | east side of Jordan. See Notes on ch. 
and Spencer, and Summerfield—to ap- | xix. 1. At this time he was on this 
point some of them to short labour but | journey to Jerusalem, probably not far 
to wide usefulness, and raise them to | from Jericho. This was his last journey 
sional rewards, I injure not the great {to Jerusalem. He was going up to die 
multitude of others who live long lives | for the sins of the world. ‘T Zook the 
less useful and less rewarded. All shall | twelve disciples apart. All the males of 
reach heaven, and all shall receive what | the Jews were required to be at this 
I promise to the faithful.  Afany be | feast, Ex. xxiii. 17. The roads, there- 
called, but few chosen. The meaning of | fore, on such occasions, would probably 
this, in this connection, I take to be| be thronged. It is probable, also, that 
simply this: ‘‘ Many are called into my | they would travel in companies, or that 
kingdom; they come and labour as I| whole neighbourhoods would go_to- 
command them; many of them are| gether. See Lu. ii. 44. By his teking 
comparatively unknown and obscure; | them apart is meant his taking them 
yet they are real Christians, and shall | aside from the company. He had some- 
all receive the proper reward. A few | thing to communicate which he did not 
have chosen for higher stations in the | wish the others to hear. Mark adds: 
church. I have endowed them with} ‘And Jesus went before them, and 
apostolic gifts or with superior talents, | they were amazed ; and as they followed 
and fitted them for wider usefulness. they were sore afraid.” He led the 
They may not beas long in the vineyard | way. He had told them before (ch. 
as others; their race may be sooner run; | xvii. 22) that he should be betrayed into 
but I have chosen to honour them in | the hands of men and be put to death. 
this manner, and I have a right to do it. | They began now to be afraid that tlis 
I injure no one, and have a right to do| would happen, and to be solicitous for 
what I will with my own.” Thus ex-| his life and for their own safety, and 
plained, this parable has no reference to | they were “‘ amazed” at his bolduess 
the call of the Gentiles, nor to the call} and calmness, and at his fixed dcter- 
of aged sinners, nor to the call of sin- | mination to go up to Jerusalem in these 
ners out of the church at all. It is | circumstances. 

simply designed to teach that in the| 18, 19. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem. 
church, among the multitudes who will | Jesus assured them that what they 
be saved, Christ makes a difference. | feared would come to pass, but he had, 
He makes some more useful than others, | in some measure, prepared their minds 
without regard to the ¢ime which they | for this state of suffering by the pro- 
serve, and he will reward them accord- | mises which he had made to them, ch. 
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Gentiles, to mock, and to %scourge, 
and to crucify Aim: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

20 Then” came to him the mother 
of Zebedee’s children, with her 
sons, worshipping Aim, and desiring 
a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 
wilt thou?’ She saith unto him, 

q 18.53.5. r Mar.10.35. 


xix. 27-80; xx. 1-16. In all their suf- 
ferings they might be assured that 
eternal rewards were before them. 
“| Shall be betrayed. See ch. xvii. 22. 
] Unto the chief priests and scribes. The 
high-priest, and the learned men who 
composed the Sanhedrim or Great 
Council of the nation. He wus thus 
betrayed by Judas, Mat. xxvi. 15. He 
was delivered to the chief priests and 
scribes, Mat, xxvi. 57. YJ Aud they shall 
condemn him to death. They had not 
power to inflict death, as that power 
had been taken away by the Romans; 
but they had the power of expressing an 
opinion, and of delivering him to the 

omans to be put to death. This they 
did, Mat. xxvi, 66; xxvii.2. J Shall 
deliver him to the Gentiles. That is, be- 
cause they have not the right of inflict- 
ing capital punishment, they will deliver 
him to those who have—to the Roman 
authorities. The Gentiles here means 
Pontius Pilate and the Roman soldiers. 
See Mat. xxvii. 2, 27-30. J Zo mock. 
See Notes on Mat, ii. 16. YJ To scourge. 
That is, to whip. This was done with 
thongs, or a whip made for the pur- 
pose, and this punishment was com- 
monly inflicted upon criminals before 
crucifixion. See Notes on ch. x. 17, 
I Zo crucify him. That is, to put him 
to death on a cross—the common pun- 
ishment of slaves. See Notes on Mat. 
xxvii. 31, 32. (J The third day, &e. 
For the evidence that this was fulfilled, 
see Notes on Mat. xxviii. 15. Mark and 
Luke say that he would be spit upon. 
Spitting on another has always been 
considered an expression of the deepest 
contempt. Luke says (xviii. 31), ‘' All 
things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of man shall be 
accomplished.” Among other things, 
he says he shall be ‘‘spitefully en- 
treated ;” that is, treated with spite or 
malice; malice, implying contempt. 
These sufferings of our Saviour, and 
this treatment, and his death, had been 
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Grant that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, 
in thy kingdom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said, 
Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptized with 
‘the baptism that I am baptized 

& Iu.12.50. 


predicted in many places. See Is. liii. ; 
a. 1x. 26, 27. 

20-28. See also Mar. x. 35-45. 

20, Then came to him the mother of 
Aebedee’s children, &e. is was pro- 
bably Salome, Mar. xv. 40; xvi. 1. 
‘| With her sons. The names of these 
sons were James and John, Mar. x. 35, 
Mark says they came and made the re- 
quest. That is, they made it, as appears 
from Matthew, through the medium of 
their mother; they requested her to ask 
it for them. It is not improbable that 


‘she was an ambitious woman, and was 


desirous to see her sons honoured. 
TI Worshkipping him. Showing him re- 
spect; respectfully saluting him. In the 
original, kneeling. See Notes on Mat. 
viii. 2. 

21, Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, &c. They were still looking for a 
temporal kingdom. They expected that 
he would reign on the earth with great 
pomp and glory. They anticipated that 

e would conquer as a prince and a 
warrior. They wished to be distin- 
guished in the day of his triumph. To 
sit on the right and left hand of a 
prince was a token of confidence, and 
the highest honour granted to his 
friends, 1 Ki. ii. 19; Ps. ex. 1; 2 Sa. xx. 
25. The disciples, here, had no refer- 
ence to the kingdom of heaven, but 
only to the kingdom which they sup- 
posed he was about to set up on tlie 
earth. 

22. Ye know not what ye ask. You do 
not know the nature of your request, nor 
what would be imiyolved: in it. You sup- 
pose that it would be attended only with 
honour and happiness if the request was 
granted, whereas it would require much 
suffering and trial. { Are ye able to drink 
of the cup, &c. To drink of a cup, in the 
Scriptures, often signifies to be afflicted, 
or to be punished, Mat. xxvi. 39; Is. li. 
17, 22; Ps. Ixxiii, 10; Ixxv. 8; Jer. xxv. 
15; Re. xvi. 9. The figure is taken from 
@ feast, where the master of a feast ex- 
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with? They say unto him, We are 
able. 

23 And he saith unto them, 
Ye? shall drink indeed of my cup, 
and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with; but to 
sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but zz 
shall be given to them for whom it 
is prepared of my Father. 

24 And when the ten heard 7t, 
they were moved with indignation 
against the two brethren. 

t Ac.12,.2; Ro.8.17; 2 Co.1.7; Re.1.9. 


tends a cup to those present. Thus God 
is represented as extending to his Son a 
cup filled with a bitter mixture—one 
causing deep sufferings, Jn. xviii. 11. 
This was the cup to which he referred. 
GT The baptism that I am baptized with. 
This is evidently a phrase denoting the 
same thing. Are ye able to suffer with 
me—to endure the ¢rials and pains 
which shall come upon you and me in 
endeavouring to build up my kingdom? 
Are you able to bear it when sorrows 
shall cover you like water, and you shall 
be sunk beneath calamities as floods, in 
the work of religion? Afflictions are 
often expressed by being sunk in the 
floods and plunged in deep waters, Ps. 
lxix. 2; Is. xliii. 2; Ps. exxiv. 4, 5; La. 
iii. 54, 

23. Ve shall indeed drink of my cup, 
&e. You will follow me, and you will 
partake of my afflictions, and will suffer 
as / shall. This was fulfilled. James 
was slain with the sword by Herod, 
Ac. xii. 2. John lived many years; but 
he attended the Saviour through his 
sufferings, and was himself banished to 
Patmos, a solitary island, for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ—a companion of 
others in tribulation, Re.i. 9. (J Js not 
mine to give, &c. The translation of 
this place evidently does not express 
the sense of the original. The transla- 
tion expresses the idea that Jesus has 
nothing to do in bestowing rewards on 
his followers. This is at variance with 
the uniform testimony of the Scriptures, 
Mat. xxv. 31-40; Jn. v. 22-30. The 
correct translation of the passage would 
be, ‘‘To sit on my right hand and on 
my left is not mine to give, except to 
those for whom it is prepared by my 
Father.” The passage thus declares 
that Christ would give rewards to his 
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25 But Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, “Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and_ they 
that are great exercise authority 
upon them. 

26 But’ it shall not he so 
anong you: but “whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; 

27 And whosoever will be 


chief among you, let him be 
your servant: 
tz Ln.22.95, v1 Pe.5.3. 


26. 
w ch.23.11; Mar.9.35; 10.43. 


followers, but only to such as should be 
entitled to them according to the pur- 
ose of his Father. Much as he might 
attached to these two disciples, yet 
he could not bestow any such signal 
favours on them out of the regular 
course of things. Rewards were pre- 
pared for his followers, and in due time 
they should be bestowed. He would 
bestow them according as they had 
been provided from eternity by God the 
Father, Mat. xxv. 34. The correct 
sense is seen by leaving out that part 
of the verse iz ztaltcs, and this is one of 
the places in the Bible where the sense 
has been obscured by the introduction 
of words which have nothing to corre- 
spond with them in the original. See a 
similar instance in 1 Jn. ii. 23. 

24. The ten heard it. That is, the 
ten other apostles. (J They were moved 
with indignation. They were offended 
at their ambition, and at their desire 
to be exalted above their brethren. 
The word “zt” refers not to what Jesus 
said, but to their request. When the 
ten heard the request which they had 
made they were indignant. 

25-27. But Jesus called them unto him. 
That is, he called all the apostles to 
him, and stated the principles on which 
they were toact. 4 The princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them. 
That is, over their subjects, ‘You know 
that such honours are customary among 
nations. The kings of the earth raise 
their favourites to posts of trust and 
power—they give authority to some over 
others; but my kingdom is established 


in a different manner. All are to be 
on a level. The rich, the poor, the 
learned, the unlearned, the bond, the 


free, are to be equal. He will be the 
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28 Even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but *to minister, and “to give 
his life a ransom for many. 


x Lu.22.27; Jn.13.4,14; Phi.2.7. ; 
y 18.53.5,8,1]; Da.9.24,26; 1 Ti.2.6; Tit.2.14; He.9. 


28; 1 Pe.1.18,19; Re.1.5. 


most distinguished that shows most 
humility, the deepest sense of his un- 
worthiness, and the most earnest desire 
to promote the welfare of his brethren.” 
WT Gentiles. All who were not Jews— 
used here to denote the manner in 
which human governments are consti- 
tuted. { Afinister. A servant. The 
original word is deacon—a word mean- 
ing a servant of any kind; one especially 
who served at the table, and, in the 
New Testament, one who serves the 
church, Ac. vi. 1-4; 1 Ti. iii. 8. 
Preachers of the gospel are called min- 
tsters because they are the servants of 
God and of the church (1 Co. iii. 5; 
iv. 1; 2 Co. iii. 6; vi. 4; Ep. iv. 12); an 
office, therefore, which forbids them to 
lord it over God’s heritage, which is the 
very St pe of a station of superiority, 
and which demands the very lowest de- 
gree of humility. 

28. Even as the Son of man, &c. See 
Notes on Mat. viii. 20. Jesus points 
them to his own example. He was in 
the form of God in heaven, Phi. ii. 6. 
He came to men in the form of a ser- 
vant, Phi. ii, 7. He came not with 
Pomp and glory, but as a man in humble 
ife; and since he came he had not re- 
quired them to minister to him. He 
laboured for them. He strove to do 
them good. He provided for their 
wants; fared as poorly as they did; 
went before them in dangers and suf- 
ferings; practised self-denial on their 
account, and for them was about to 
lay down his life. See Jn. xiii. 4, 5. 
{To give his life a runsom for many. 
The word ransom means literally a price 

aid for the redemption of captives. 

n war, when prisoners are taken by an 
enemy, the money demanded for their 
release is called a ransom; that is, it is 
the means by which they are set at 
liberty. So anything that releases any- 
one from a state of punishment, or suf- 
fering, or sin, is called a ransom. Men 
are by nature captives to sin. They 
are sold under it. They are under 
condemnation, Ep. ii. 3; Ro. iii. 9-20, 
23;1Jn. v.19. They are under a curse, 
Ga. iii. 10. They are in love with sin. 
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29 And as they departed from 
Jericho a great multitude fol- 
lowed him. 

30 And,? behold, two blind men, 


2ch.9.27; Mar.10.46; Lu.18.35. 


They are under its withering dominion, 
and are exposed to death eternal, Eze. 
xviii. 4; Ps. ix. 17; xi. 6; Ixviii. 2; exxxix. 
19; Mat. xxv. 46; Ro. ii. 6-9. They 
must have perished unless there had 
been some way by which they could be 
rescued. This was done by the death of 
Jesus—by giving his life 2 ransom. The 
meaning is, that he died in the place of 
sinners, and that God was willing to 
accept the pains of his death in the place 
of the eternal suffering of the redeemed. 
The reasons why such a ransom was 
necessary are—Ist. That God had de- 
clared that the sinner shall die; that is, 
that he would punish, or show his 
hatred to, all sin. 2d. That all men 
had sinned, and, if justice was to take 
its regular course, all must perish. 3d. 
That man could make no atonement for 
his own sins. All that he could do, 
were he holy, would be only to do his 
duty, and would make no amends for 
the past. Repentance and future obed- 
ience would not blot away one sin, 4th. 
No man was pure, and no angel could 
make atonement. God was pleased, 
therefore, to appoint his only-begotten 
Son to make such a ransom. Sce Jn. 
iii. 16; 1 Jn. iv. 10; 1 Pe. i. 18, 19; Re. 
xiii. 8; Jn. i. 29; Ep. v. 2; He. viii. 27; 
Is. liii. This is commonly called the 
ctonement. See Notes on Ro. v. 2. 
{ for many. See also Mat. xxvi. 28; 
Jn. x. 15; 1 Ti. ii. 6; 1 Jn. ii. 2; 2 Co. 
v. 14, 15; He. ii. 9. 

29-34. See Mar. x. 46-52, and Lu. 
xviii, 85-43; xix. 1, where this account 
of his restoring to sight two blind men 
is also recorded. And as they departed 
from Jericho. This was a large town 
about eight miles west of the Jordan, 
and about nineteen miles north-east 
from Jerusalem. Near to this city the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan when they 
entered into the land of Canaan, Jos. 
iii, 16. It was the first city taken by 
Joshua, who destroyed it to the foun- 
dation, and pronounced a curse on him 
who should rebuild it, Jos. vi. 20, 21, 26. 
This curse was literally fulfilled in the 
days of Ahab, nearly five hundred years 
after, 1 Ki. xvi. 34. It afterward be- 
came the place of the school of the pro- 
phets, 2 Ki. ii, 5. In this place Elisha 
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sitting by the way-side, when they 
heard that Jesus passed by, cried 


worked a signal miracle, greatly to the 
advantage of the inhabitants, by ren- 
dering the waters near it, that were 
before bitter, sweet and wholesome, 
2 Ki. ii. 21. In point of size it was 
second only to Jerusalem. It was some- 
times called the city of palm-trees, from 
the fact that there were many palms in 
the vicinity. A few of them are still 
remaining, 2 Ch. xxviii. 15; Ju. i. 16; 
iii. 13. At this place died Herod the 
Great, of a most wretched and foul dis- 
ease. See Notes on Mat. ii. 19. It is 
now a small village, wretched in its 
appearance, and inhabited by a very 
few persons, and called Riha, or Rah, 
situated on the ruins of the ancient 
city (or, as some think, three or four 
miles east of it), which a modern trav- 
eller describes as a poor, dirty village 
of the Arabs. There are perhaps fifty 
houses, of rough stone, with roofs of 
bushes and mud, and the population, 
two or three hundred in number, is 
entirely Mohammedan. Dr. Thomson 
(The Land and the Book, vol. ii. p. 443) 
says of this village, that there ‘‘are 
some forty or fifty of the most forlorn 
habitations that I have seen. And this 
is Jericho! These houses, or rather 
huts, are surrounded by a peculiar kind 
of fortification, made of nubk, a species 
of bush very abundant in this plain. 
Its thorns are so sharp and the branches 
are so plaited together that neither 
horse nor man will attack it.” The 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho lies 
through what is called the eitlderness of 
Jericho, and is described by modern 
travellers as the most dangerous and 
forbidding about Palestine. As lately 
as 1820, an English traveller, Sir Fred- 
erick Henniker, was attacked on this 
road by the Arabs with firearms, who 
left him naked and severely wounded. 
See Notes on Lu. x. 30. Jesus was 
going to Jerusalem from the east side 
of the Jordan (ch. xix. 1); his regular 
journey was therefore through Jericho. 
Q As they departed from Jericho. Luke 
says, ‘As he was come nigh unto Jericho.” 
The original word used in Luke, trans- 
lated was come nigh, commonly expresses 
approach to a place, but it does not of 
necessity mean that always. It may 
denote nearness to a place, whether go- 
ing to it or from it. It would be here 
rendered correctly, ‘‘ when they were near 
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out, saying, Have mercy on us, O 
Lord, zhow son of David! 


to Jericho,” or when they were in the 
vicinity of it, without saying whether 
they were going ¢o it or from it. Mat- 
thewand Mark say they were going from 
it. The passage in Lu. xix. l—anrd 
Jesus entered and passed through Jericho 
—which seems to be mentioned as hav- 
ing taken place ufter the cure of the 
blind man, does not necessarily suppose 
that. That passage might be intended 
to be connected with the account of 
Zaccheus, and not to denote the order 
of time in which these events took place; 
but simply that as he was passing 
through Jericho, Zaccheus sought to 
see him, and invited him to his house. 
Historians vary in the circumstances 
and order of events. The mazn facts of 
the narrative are observed; and such 
variations of circumstances and order, 
where there is no palpable contradiction, 
show the honesty of the writers— show 
that they did not conspire together to 
deceive, and are in courts of justice 
considered as confirmations of the truth 
of the testimony. 

30. Two blind men. Mark and Luke 
mention but one. They do not say, 
however, that there was no more than 
one. They mention one because he was 
probably well known; perhaps the son 
of a distinguished citizen reduced to 
poverty. His name was Bartimeus. 
Bar is a Syraic word, meaning son; and 
the name means, therefore, ‘‘ the son 
of Timeus.” Probably Timens was a 
man of distinction; and as the case of 
his son attracted most attention, Mark 
and Luke recorded it particularly. Had 
they said there was only one healed, 
there would have been a contradiction. 
As it is, there is no more contradiction 
or difficulty than there is in the fact 
that the evangelists, like all other his- 
torians, often omit many facts which 
they do not choose to record. { Heard 
that Jesus passed by. They learned who 
he was by inquiring. They heard a 
noise, and asked who it was (Luke). 
They had doubtless heard much of his 
fame, but had never before been where 
he was, and probably would not be 
again. They were therefore more earnest 
in calling upon him. {] Son of David. 
That is, Messiah, or Christ. This was the 
name by which the Messiah was com- 
monly known. He was the illustrious 
descendant of David in whom the pro- 
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31 And the multitude rebuked 
them, because they should hold 
their peace: but they cried the 
more, saying, Have mercy on us, 
O Lord, thou son of David! 

32 And Jesus stood still, and 


mises especially centred, Ps. cxxxii. 11, 
12; lxxxix. 3,4. It was the universal 
opinion of the Jews that the Messiah 
was to he the descendant of David. 
See ch. xxii. 42. On the use of the 
word son, see Notes on Mat. i. 1. 

31. And the multitude rebuked them 
because, &c. They chid or reproved 
them, and in a threatening manner 
told them to be silent. [ They cried 
the more. Jesus, standing still, ordered 
them to be brought to him (Mark). 
His friends then addressed the blind 
men and told them that Jesus called 
(Mark). Mark adds that Bartimeus 
cast away his garment, and rose and 
came to Jesus. The garment was not 
his only raiment, but was the outer gar- 
ment, thrown loosely over him, and com- 
monly laid aside when persons laboured 
or ran. See Notes on Mat. v. 40. His 
doing it denoted haste and earnestness 
in order to come to Jesus. 

34. And touched their eyes. Mark and 
Luke say he added, Thy faith hath saved 
thee. Thy confidence, or belief that I 
could cure, has been the means of ob- 
taining this blessing. Faith had no 

ower to open the eyes, but it led the 
blind men to Jesus; it showed that 
they had just views of his power; it 
was connected with the cure. So faith 
has no power to save from sin, but it 
leads the poor, lost, blind sinner to him 
who kas power, and in this sense it is 
said we are saved by faith. His touch- 
ing their eyes was merely a sign that 
ae power of healing proceeded from 

m. 

Here was an undoubted miracle. Ist. 
These blind men were well known. One, 
at least, had been long blind. 2d. They 
were strangers to Jesus. They could 
not have, therefore, fe‘qned themselves 
blind, or done this by any collusion or 
agreement between him and themselves 
in order to impose on the multitude. 
3d. The miracle was in the presence of 
multitudes who took a deep interest in 
it, and who could easily have detected 
the imposition if there had been any. 
4th. The men followed him. They: 
praised or glorified God (Mark and, 
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called them, and said, What will 
ye that I shall do unto you? 

33 They say unto him, Lord, 
that our eyes may he opened. 

34 So Jesus had compassion on 
them, and touched their eyes: and 
immediately their eyes received 
sight, and they followed him. 


Luke). The people gave praise to God 
also (Luke). They were all satisfied that 
a real miracle was performed. 


REMARKS. 


Ist. From the parable at the begin- 
ning of this chapter (ver. 1-16) we learn 
that it is not so much the time that we 
serve Christ as the manner, that is to 
entitle us to high rewards in heaven. 
Some may be in the church many years, 
yet accomplish little. Others in a few 
years may be more distinguished in the 
success of their labours and in their 
rewards. 

2d. God will do justice to all, ver. 13. 
He will give to every one of his fol- 
lowers all that he promised to give. To 
him entitled to the least he will give 
everything which he has promised, and 
to each one intinitely more than he has 
deserved, 

3d. On some he will bestow higher 
rewards than on others, ver. 16. There 
is no reason to think that the condition 
of men in heaven will be egual/, any 
more than it is on earth. Difference 
of rank may run through all God’s gov- 
ernment, and still no one be degraded 
or be deprived of his rights. 

4th. God does as he pleases with his 
own, ver. 15. It is his right to do so— 
a right which wen claim, and which 
God may claim. If he does injustice 
to 20 one, he has a right to bestow what 
favours on others he pleases. In doing 
good to another man he does no injury 
to me. He violated none of my rights 
by bestowing great talents on Newton 
or great wealth on Solomon. He did 
not injure me by making Paul a man of 
distinguished talents and piety, or John 
a man of much meekness and love. 
What he gives me I should be thankful 
for and improve; nor should I be envi- 
ous or malignant that he has given to 
others more than he has tome. Nay, 
I should rejoice that he has bestowed 
such favours on wndeserving men at 
all; that the race is in possession of such 
talents and rewards, to whomsoever 
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given; and should believe that in the 
hands of God such favours will be well 
bestowed. God is a sovereign, and the 
Judge of all the earth will do that 
which is right. 

5th. It is our duty to go into the 
vineyard and labour falthfully when- 
ever the Lord Jesus calls us, and till he 
calls us to receive our reward, ver. 1- 
16. He has aright to call us, and there 
are none who are not invited to labour 
for him. 

6th. Rewards are offered to all who 
will serve him, ver. 4. It is nut that 
we deserve any favour, or that we shall 
not say at the end of life that we have 
been unprofitable servants, but he graci- 
ously promises that ovr rewards shall 
be measured by our faithfulness in his 
cause. //e will have the glory of bring- 
ing us into his kingdom and saving us, 
while he will bestow rewards on us ac- 
cording as we have been faithful in his 
service. 

7th, Men may be saved in old age, 
ver. 6. Old men are sometimes brought 
into the kingdom of Christ and made 
holy, but itis rare. Few aged men are 
converted—they drop into the grave as 
they lived; and to a man who wastes 
his youth and his middle life in sin, 
and goes down into the vale of years 
a rebel against God, there is a dread- 
ful probability that he will die as he 
lived. It will be found to be true, 
probably, that by far more than half 
who are saved are converted before 
they reach the age of twenty. Besides, 
it is foolish as well as wicked to spend 
the best of our days in the service of 
Satan, and to give to God only the 
poor remnant of our lives that we can 
no longer use in the cause of wicked- 
ness. God should have our ist and 
best days. 

8th. Neither this parable nor any 
part of the Bible should be so abused 
as to lead us to put off the time of 
repentance to old age. It is possible, 
though not probable, that ze shall live 
to be old. Few, few, of all the world, 
live to old age. Thousands die in child- 
hood. The time, the accepted time to 
serve God, is in early life; and God 
will require it at the hands of parents 
and teachers if they do not train up 
the children committed to them to love 
and obey him. 

9th. One reason why we do not under- 
stand the plain doctrines of the Bible is 
our prejudice, ver. 17-19. Our Saviour 
plainly told his disciples that he must 
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die. He stated the manner of his 
death, and the principal circumstances. 
To us, all this is plain, but ehey did not 
understand it (Luke). They had filled 
their heads with notions about his 
earthly glory and honour, and they 
were not willing to see the truth as he 
stated it. Never was there a juster 
proverb than that ‘“‘none are so blind 
as those who will not see.” So to us 
the Bible might be plain enough. The 
doctrines of truth are revealed as clear 
as a sunbeam, but we are filled with 
previous notions—we are determined to 
think differently; and the easiest way 
to gratify this is to say we do not see 
it so. ‘The only correct principle of 
interpretation is, that the Bible is to be 
taken just as it is. The meaning that 
the sacred writers intended to teach 
is to be sought honestly; and when 
found, that, and that only, is religious 
truth. 

10th. Mothers should be cautious 
about seeking places of honour for their 
sons, ver. 20-22. Doing this, they sel- 
dom know what they ask. They may 
be seeking the ruin of their children. 
It is not in posts of honour that happi- 
ness or salvation are certainly secured. 
Contentment and peace are found often- 
est in the humble vale of honest and 
sober industry—in attempting to fill up 
our days with usefulness in the situa- 
tion where God has placed us. As the 

urest and loveliest streams often flow 
in the retired grove, far from the thun- 
dering cataract or the stormy ocean, so 
is the sweet peace of the soul; it dwells 
oftenest far from the bustle of public 
life, and the storms and tempests of 
ambition. 

llth. Ambition in the church is ex- 
ceedingly improper, ver. 22-28. It is 
not the nature of religion to produce 
it. It is opposed to all the modest, 
retiring, and pure virtues that Chris- 
tianity produces. An ambitious man 
will be destitute of religion just in pro- 
portion to his ambition, and piety may 
always be measured by humility. He 
that has the most lowly views of him- 
self, and the highest of God—that is 
willing to stoop the lowest to aid his 
fellow-creatures and to honour God— 
has the most genuine piety. Such was 
the example of our Saviour, and it can 
never be any dishonour to imitate the 
Son of God. 

12th. The case of the blind men is an 
expressive representation of the condi- 
tion of the sinner, ver. 30-34. Ist. Men 
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to Bethphage, unto the mount of 


ND¢ when they drew nigh unto | Olives, then sent Jesus two dis- 
Jerusalem, and were come| ciples, 


@ Mar.11.1; Lu.19.29. 


are blinded by sin. They do not by 
nature see the truth of religion. 2d. It 
is proper in this state of blindness to 
call upon Jesus to open our eyes. If 
we ever see, it will be by the grace of 
God. God is the fountain of light, and 
those in darkness should seek him. 34d. 
Present opportunities should be im- 


t 
I 


| give sight to the blind cannot lead us 


astray. He that can shed light in the 
beginning of our faith, can enlighten 
our goings through all our pilgrimage, 
and even down through the dark valley 
of the shadow of death. 
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proved. This was the first time that | 29-44 


Jesus had been in Jericho. It was the 
last time he would be there. He was 
passing through it on his way to Jeru- 
salem. So he passes among us by his 
ordinances. So it may be the dast time 
that we shall have an opportunity to 
call upon him. While he is near we 
should seek him. 4th. When people 
rebuke us and laugh at us, it should 
not deter us from calling on the Savi- 
our. There is danger that they will 
luugk us out of our purpose to seek 
him, and we should cry the more ear- 
nestly to him. We should feel that 
our eternal all depends on our being 
heard. 5th. The persevering cry of 
those who seek the Saviour aright will 
not be in vain. They who cry to him, 
sensible of their blindness, and sensible 
that he only can open their eyes, will 
be heard. He turns none away who 
thus call upon him. 6th. Sinners must 
“rise” and come to Jesus. They must 
cast away everything that hinders their 
coming. As the blind Bartimeus threw 
off his ‘‘ garments,” so sinners should 
throw away everything that hinders 
their going to him—everything that 
obstructs their progress—and cast them- 
selves at his feet. No man will be 
saved while sitting sttliZ. The command 
is, ‘* Strive to enter in;” and the pro- 
mise is made to those only who ‘‘ ask,” 
and ‘‘ seek,” and ‘‘knock.” 7th. Faith 
is the only channel through which we 
shall receive mercy. According to our 
faith—that is, our confidence in Jesus, 
our trust and reliance on him—so will 
it be to us. Without that, we shall 
perish. 8th. They who apply to Jesus 
thus will receive sight, Their eyes will 
be opened and they will see clearly. 
9th. They who are thus restored to 
sight should follow Jesus. They should 
follow him wherever he leads; they 
should follow him always; they should 
follow none else but him. He that can 


1. dnd when they drew nigh unto Jeru- 
salem. They were going up now from 
Jericho, ch. xx, 29. The distance was 
about nineteen miles. The most of the 
way was a desert, or filled with caves, 
and rocks, and woods—a fit place for 
robbers. See Lu. x. 30. The Mount 
of Olives, or Olivet, is on the east of 
Jerusalem. Between this and Jeru- 
salem there runs a small stream called 
the brook Kidron, or Cedron. It is dry 
in the hot seasons of the year, but 
swells to a considerable size in time of 
heavy rains. See Notes on Jn. xviii. 1. 
The Mount of Olives was so called from 
its producing in abundance the olive. 
It was from Jerusalem about a Sabbath- 
day’s journey. See Notes on Ac. i. 12. 
On the west side of the mountain was 
the garden of Gethsemane, Lu. xxii. 39; 
Mar. xiv. 32. On the eastern declivity 
of the mountain were the villages of 
Bethphage and Bethany. Mark and 
Luke say that he came near to both 
those places. He appears to have come 
first to Bethany, where he passed the 
night (Jn. xii, 1, 9-11), and in the 
morning sent over to the adjacent vil- 
lage Bethphage. Bethany was the place 
where Lazarus dwelt, whom he raised 
from the dead (Jn. xi.); where Martha 
and Mary dwelt; and where Mary an- 
ointed him with ointment against the 
day of his burying, Jn. xii. 1-7. The 
Mount of Olives is about a mile in 
length and about 700 feet in height, 
and overlooks Jerusalem, so that from 
its summit almost every part of the 
city can be seen. The mountain is 
composed of three peaks or summits. 
The olvve is a fruit well known among 
us as an article of commerce. The tree 
blooms in June, and bears white flowers. 
The fruit is small. It is first green, 
then whitish, and, when fully ripe, black. 
It incloses a hard stone in which are the 
seeds. The wild olive was common, and 
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2 Saying unto them, Go into 
the village over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an ass 
tied, and a colt with her: loose 
them, and bring them unto me. 

3 And if any man say aught unto 
you, ye shall say, The Lord hath 
need of them; and straightway he 
will send them. 

4 All this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the *prophet, saying, 

b Zec.9.9. 


differed from the other only in being of 
a smaller size. There are two roads 
from Jerusalem to Bethany; one around 
the southern end of the Mount of Olives, 
and the other across the summit. The 
latter is considerably shorter, but more 
difficult, and it was probably along this 
road that the Saviour went. 

2. Go into the village over against you. 
That is, to Bethphage. See Notes on 
ver. 1. J Ye skall pind an ass tied, &c. 
In Judea there were few horses, and 
those were chiefly used in war. Men 
seldom employed them in common life 
and in ordinary journeys. The ass, the 
mule, and the camel are still most used 
in Eastern countries. To ride on a 
horse was sometimes an emblem of war; 
on a mule and an ass, the emblem of 
peace. Kings and princes commonly 
rode on them in times of peace, and 
it is mentioned as a mark of rank 
and dignity to ride in that manner, 
Ju. x. 4; xii. 14; 1 Sa. xxv. 20. So 
Solomon, when he was inaugurated as 
king, rode on a mule, 1 Ki. i. 38. Riding 
in this manner, then, denoted neither 
poverty nor degradation, but was the 
appropriate way in which a king should 
ride, and in which, therefore, the King 
of Zion should enter into his capital, 
the city of Jerusalem. 

Mark and Luke say that he told them 
they should find ‘a colt tied.” This 
they were directed to bring. They 
mention only the colt, because it was 
this on which he rode. 

3. The Lord hath need of them. This 
meaus no more than the musfer has 
need of them. The word Lord often 
means no more than master as opposed 
to servant, Mat. x. 24; Ep. vi. 5; 1 Pe. 
iii. 5,6. The word is sometimes used 
in the Bible as applied to God, or as a 
translation of the name JEHOVAH. Its 
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5 Telle ye the daughter of Sion, 
Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. 

6 And the disciples went, and 
did as Jesus commanded them, 

7 And brought the ass, and the 
colt, and put on them their clothes, 
and they set iam thereon. 

8 And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way: 
others cut down branches from 

c Is.62.11; Mar.11 4,&¢.; Jn.12.15. 


common use is a mere title of respect 
given by an inferior to a superior, by a 
servant to a master, by a disciple to a 
teacher. As a title of Atyh respect it 
was given to Christ, or the Messiah. 
The persons to whom these disciples 
were sent were probably acquainted 
with the miracles of Jesus and favour- 
ably disposed toward him. He had 
attracted great notice in that region, 
particularly by raising Lazarus from 
the dead, and most of the people re- 
garded him as the Messiah. 
4, 5. All this was done, &c. The pro- 
phecy here quoted is found in Zec. ix. 9. 
t was always, by the Jews, applied to 
the Messiah. { Daughter of Zion. That 
is, Jerusalem. Zion was one of the hills 
on which the city of Jerusalem was 
built. On this stood the city of David 
and some strong fortresses. The names 
daughter and virgin were given to it 
often, in accordance with the Oriental 
figurative manner of expression. See 
Notes on Is. i. 8. Comp. Am. v. 2; Ps. 
xlv. 18; exxxvii. 8; Is. xlvii.1. It was 
given to them as an expression of their 
beauty or comeliness. {] Meek. See 
Notes on Mat. v. 5. The expression 
here rather denotes peaceful, not war- 
like; not with pomp, and state, and the 
ensigns of ambition. He came in the 
manner in which kings were accustomed 
to ride, but with none of their pride 
and ambitious feeling. {J Sitting upor 
an ass, &. He rode on the colt (Mark 


' and Luke). This expression in Matthew 


is one which is common with all writers. 
See Ge. xix. 29; Ju. xii. 7. 
7. And put on them their clothes. This 
done as a token of respect, 2 Ki. ix. 
8. And a very great multitude, Ke. 
Others showed the same respect by 
throwing their garments before him; 
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the trees, and strewed them in the 
way. 
9 And the multitudes that went 


others by cutting down branches of 
trees and casting them in the way. 
This was the way in which conquerors 
and princes were often honoured. To 
cast Howers, or garlands, or evergreens 
before a warrior returning from victory, 
or a king entering into his kingdom, was 
a common way of testifying joyful and 
triumphant feeling. Thus Josephus 
says that Alexander and Agrippa were 
received at Jerusalem. So in our own 
land some of the most acceptable tokens 
of rejoicing ever bestowed upon Wash- 
ington were garlands of roses scattered 
in his path by children. So the path 
of Lafayette was often strewed with 
flowers, as a mark of respect and of a 
nation’s gratitude. John says (xii. 13) 
that these branches were branches of 
the palm-tree. The palm was an emblem 
of joy and victory. It was used by the 
Roman soldiers, as well as the Jews, as 
asymbol of peace. See] Mac. xiii. 51; 
2 Mac. x. 6, 7; Re. vii. 9. 

The pulm-tree is common in warm 
climates, and was abundant in Pales- 
tine. The finest grew about Jericho 
and Engedi. Hence Jericho was called 
the city of palm-trees. The palm hasa 
long and straight body, a spreading 
top, and an appearance of very great 
beauty. It produces an agreeable fruit, 
a pleasant shade, a kind of honey little 
inferior to the honey of bees, and from 
it was drawn a pleasant wine much used 
in the East. On ancient coins the 
palm-tree is often a symbol of Judea. 
On coins made after Jerusalem was 
taken, Judea is represented by a female 
sitting and weeping under a palm-tree. 
A reference to the palm-tree occurs 
often in the Bible, and its general form 
and uses are familiar to most readers. 

Strictly speaking, the palm has no 
branches, but at the summit from forty 
to eighty twigs or leaf-stalks spring 
forth. ‘These are referred to in Ne. 
viii. 15. The leaves are set around the 
trunk in circles of about six. The lower 
row is of great length, and the vast 
leaves bend themselves in a curve to- 
ward the earth: as the circles ascend, 
the leaves are shorter. In the month 
of February, there sprout from between 
the junctures of the lower stalks and 
the trunk little scales, which develop a 
kind of bud, the germ of the coming 
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| before, and that followed, cried, 


saying, Hosanna to the son of 
David! Blessed@is he that cometh 
@ Pa.118.26; ch.23.39. 


fruit. These germs are contained in a 
thick and tough skin, not unlike leather. 
According to the account of a modern 
traveller, a single tree in Barbary and 
Egypt bears from fifteen to twenty 
large clusters of dates, weighing from 
15 to 20 lbs. each. The palm-tree lives 
more than 200 years, and is most pro- 
ductive from the thirtieth until the 
eightieth year. The Arabs speak of 
260 uses to which the different parts of 
the palm-tree are applied. 

The inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, 
and Persia depend much on the fruit of 
the palm-tree for their subsistence. 
Camels feed on the seed, and the leaves, 
branches, fibres, and sap are all very 
valuable. 

The ‘‘ branches” referred to by John 
(xii. 13) are the long leaves which shoot 
out from the top of the tree, and 
which were often carried about as the 
syeutel of victory. Comp. Notes on Is. 
ili. 26. 

9. Hosanna to the son of David, &c. 
The word hosanna means ‘‘ save now,” 
or ‘‘save, I beseech thee.” It is a 
Syriac word, and was a form of accla- 
mation used among the Jews. It was 
probably used in the celebration of 
their great festivals. During those 
festivals they sang the 115th, 116th, 
117th, and 118th Psalms. In the chant- 
ing or singing of those psalms, the 
Jewish writers inform us that the peo- 
ple responded frequently hallelujah, or 
hosanna. Their use of it on this occa- 
sion was a joyful acclamation, and an 
invocation of a divine blessing by the 
Messiah. Son of David. The Mes- 
siah. { Blessed be he, &c. That is, 
blessed be the Messiuh. This passage 
is taken from Ps. cxvili. 25, 26. To 
come in the name of the Lord here means 
to come by the authority of the Lord, or 
to come commissioned by him to reveal 
his will, The Jews had commonly ap- 
plied this to the Messiah. J Hosanna 
in the highest. This may mean either 
**Hosanna in the highest, loftiest 
strains,” or it may be for a prayer to 
God— Save now, O thou that dwellest 
in the highest heaven, or among the 
highest angels.” Perhaps the whole 
song of hosanna may be a prayer to the 
Supreme God, as well as a note of 
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in the name of the Lord; *Hosanna 
in the highest! 

10 And when he was come into 
Jerusalem, all the city was moved, 
saying, Who is this? 


e Lu.2.14. 


triumphant acclamation : ‘‘ Save now, 
O thou supremely great and glorious 
God; save by the Messiah that comes 
in thy name.” 

Mark adds that they shouted, ‘‘Blessed 
be the kingdom of our father David, 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
That is, the kingdom promised to David, 
1 Ki. ii. 4; viii. 25. Coming in the name 
of the Lord here evidently means coming 
according to the promise of the Lord. 
The sense may thus expressed : 
“Prosperity to the reign of our father 
David, advancing now according to the 
promise made to him, and about to be 
established by the long predicted Mes- 
siah, his descendant.” 

Luke adds (xix. 38) that they said, 
‘*Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.” The word peace is used here 
as significant of joy, triumph, exulta- 
tion at this event. There will be in- 
creased peace and rejoicing in heaven 
from the accession of the redeemed: 
there will be augmented glory—new 
songs of praise among the highest angels. 

There is no contradiction here among 
the evangelists. Among such a multi- 
tude, the shouts of exultation and tri- 
umph would by no means be confined 
to the same words. Some would say 
one thing and some another; and one 
evangelist recorded what was said by a 
part of the multitude, and another what 
was said by another part. 

10. And when he wus come trto Jerusa- 
lem, all the city was moved. There was 
great excitement. The sight of such a 
multitude, the shouts of the people, 
and the triumphant procession through 
the city, excited much attention and 
inquiry. 

12-22. This paragraph contains the 
account of the ren fig-tree, and of 
the cleansing of the temple. See also 
Mar. xi. 12-19; Lu. xix. 45-48. 

12. And Jesus went into the temple of 
God, &c. From Mar. xi. 11-15, it is 
probable that this cleansing of the 
temple did not take place on the day 
that he entered Jerusalem in triumph, 
but on the day following. He came 
and looked round upon all things, Mark 
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11 And the multitude said, This 
is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth 
of Galilee. 

12 And’ Jesus went into the 
temple of God, and cast out all 

JS Mar.11.21; Lu.19.45,&c.; Jn.2.15,&c, 


says, and went out to Bethany with the 
twelve. On the day following, return- 
ing from Bethany, he saw the fig-tree. 
Entering into the temple, he purified 
it on that day; or perhaps he finished 
the work of purifying it on that day, 
which he commenced the day before. 
Matthew has mentioned the purifying 
of the temple, which was performed, 
probably, on two successive days, or 

s stated the fact, without being par- 
ticular as to the order of events. Mark 
has stated the order more particularly, 
and has divided what Matthew men- 
tions together. 

The “temple of God,” that is, the 
temple dedicated and devoted to the 
service of God, was built on Mount 
Moriah. The first temple was built by 
Solomon, about 1005 years before Christ, 
1 Ki. vi. He was seven years in build- 
ing it, 1 Ki. vi. 38. David, his father, 
had contemplated the design of build- 
ing it, and had prepared many materials 
for it, but was prevented because he had 
been a man of war, 1 Ch. xxii. 1-9; 1 
Ki. v. 5. This temple, erected with 
great magnificence, remained till it was 
destroyed by the Babylonians under 
Nebuchadnezzar, 584 years before 
Christ, 2 Ch. xxxvi. 6, 7, 19. 

After the Babylonish captivity the 
temple was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, but 
with vastly inferior and diminished 
splendour. The aged men wept when 
they compared it with the glory of the 
former temple, Ezr. iii. 8,12. This was 
called the second temple. This temple 
was often defiled in the wars before the 
time of Christ. It had become much 
decayed and impaired. Herod the 
Great, being exceedingly unpopular 
among the Jews on account of his cruel- 
ties (see Notes on Mat. ii.), was desirous 
of doing something to obtain the favour 
of the people, and accordingly, about 
sixteen years before Christ, and in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, he com- 
menced the work of repairing it. This 
he did, not by taking it down entirely 
at once, but by removing one part after 
another, till it had become, in fact, a 
new temple, greatly surpassing the for- 
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them that sold and bought in the; of the money-changers, and the 
temple, and overthrew the tables ' seats of them that sold doves ; 


mer in magnificence. It was still called | metals in ancient times. See the In- 
by the Jews the second temple; and by | troduction to 1 Corinthians, $1. This 
Christ’s coming to this temple thus re- | gate was 50 cubits, or 75 feet, in height. 
paired, was fulfilled the prophecy in} The whole temple, with all its courts, 
Hag. ii. 9. On this building Herod | was surrounded by a wall about 25 feet 
employed eighteen thousand men, and | in height. This was built on the wall 
completed it so as to be fit for use in | raised from the base to the top of the 
nine years, or about eight years before ; mountain, so that from the top of it to 
Christ. But additions continued to be | the bottom, in a perpendicular descent, 
made to it, and it continued increas- | wasin some places not far from 600 feet. 
ing in splendour and magnificence till! This was particularly the case on the 
A.D. 64, John says (ii. 20), forty and | south-east corner; and it was here, prob- 


six years was this temple in building. 
Christ was then thirty years of age, 
which, added to the sixteen years oc- 
cupied in repairing it before his birth, 
makes forty-six years. 

The word temple was given not merely 
to the sacred edifice or house itself, but 
to all the numerous chambers, courts, 
and rooms connected with it on the top 
of Mount Moriah. The temple itself 
was a small editice, and was surrounded 
by courts and chambers half a mile in 
circumference. Into the sacred edifice 
itself our Saviour never went. The 


high-priest only went into the holy of ! 


holies, and that but once a year, and 
none but priests were permitted to enter 
the holy place. Our Saviour was nei- 
ther. He was of the tribe of Judah, 
and he consequently was allowed to 
enter no farther than the other Israel- 
ites into the temple. The works that 
he is said to have performed in the 
temple, therefore, are to be understood 
as having bee: performed in the courts 
surrounding the sacred edifice. These 
courts will now be described. 

The temple was erected on Mount 
Moriah. The space on the summit of 
the mount was not, however, large 
enough for the buildings necessary to 
be erected. It was therefore enlarged | 
by building high walls from the valley | 
below and filling up the space within. 
One of these walls was 600 feet in height. 
The ascent to the temple was by high ; 
flights of steps. The entrance to the 
temple, or to the courts on the top of 
the mount, was by nine gates, all of 
them extremely splendid. On every 
side they were thickly coated with gold 
and silver. But there was one gate of 
peculiar magnificence: this was called 
the Beautiful gate, Ac. iii. 2. It was on 
the east side, and was made of Corin- 
thian brass, one of the most precious ; 


ably, that Satan wished our Saviour to 
cast himself down. Sce Notes on Mat. 
iv. 6. 

On the inside of this wall, between 
the gates, were piazzas or covered 
porches. On the eastern, northern, 
and western sides there were two rows 
of these porches; on the south, three. 
These porches were covered walks, about 
20 feet in width, paved with marble of 
different colours, with a flat roof of 
costly cedar, which was supported by 
pillars of solid marble, so large that 
three men could scarcely stretch their 
arms so as to meet around them. These 
walks or porches afforded a grateful 
shade and protection to the people in 
hot or stormy weather. The one on the 
east side was distinguished forits beauty, 
and was called Solomon’s porch, Jn. x. 
23; Ac. iii. 11. It stood over the vast 
terrace or wall which he had raised from 
the valley beneath, and which was the 
only thing of his work that remained in 
the second temple. 

When a person entered any of the 
gates into this space within the wall he 
saw the temple rising before him with 
great magnificence; but the space was 
not clear all the way up to it. Going 
ferward, he came to another wall, in- 
closing considerable ground, considered 
more holy than the rest of the hill. The 
space between this first and second wall 
was called the court of the Gentiles. It 
was so called because Gentiles might 
come into it; but they could proceed 
no farther. On the second wall and on 
the gates were inscriptions in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, forbidding any Gen- 
tile or unclean person from proceeding 
farther on pain of death. This court 
was not of equal dimensions all the way 
round the temple. On the east, north, 
and west it was quite narrow. On the 
south it was wide, occupying nearly 
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half of the whole surface of the hill. 
In this court the Gentiles might come. 
Here was the place where much secular 
business was transacted. This was the 
place occupied by the buyers aud sellers, 
and by the money-changers, and which 
Jesus purified by casting them out. 

The inclosure within the second wall 
was nearly twice as long from east to 
west as from north to south. This in- 
closure was also divided. The eastern 
part of it was called the court of the 
women; so called because women might 
advance thus far, but no farther. This 
court was square. It was entered by 
three gates; one on the north, one on 
the east directly opposite to the Beauti- 
ful gate, and one on the south, In 
passing from the court of the Gentiles 
to that of the women, it was necessary 
to ascend about 9 feet by steps. This 
court of the women was inclosed with a 
double wall, with a space between the 
walls about 15 feet in width, paved with 
marble. The inner of these two walls 
was much higher than the one outside. 
The court of the women was paved with 
marble. In the corners of that court 
were different structures for the various 
uses of the temple. It was in this court 
that the Jews commonly worshipped. 
Here, probably, Peter and John, with 
others, went up to pray, Ac. iii. 1. 
Here, too, the Pharisee and publican 
prayed—the Pharisee near the gate that 
led forward to the temple; the publican 
standing far off, on the other side of 
the court, Lu. xviii. 9-14. Paul also 
was seized here, and charged with de- 
filing the temple by bringing the Gen- 
tiles into that holy place, Ac. xxi. 26-30. 

A high wall on the west side of the 
court of the women divided it from the 
court of the Israelites, so called because 
all the males of the Jews might advance 
there. To this court there was an ascent 
of fifteen steps. These steps were in 
the form of a half circle. The great 
gate to which these steps led was called 
the gate Nicanor. Besides this, there 
were three gates on each side, leading 
from the court of the women to the 
court of the Israelites. 

Within the court of the Israelites was 
the court of the priests, separated by a 
wall about 14 foot in height. Within 
that court was the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing and the laver standing in front of 
it. Here the priests performed the 
daily service of the temple. In this 
place, also, were accommodations for 
the priests wher not engaged in con- 
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ducting the service of the temple, and 
for the Levites who conducted the music 
of the sanctuary. 

The temple, properly so called, stood 
within this court. It surpassed in 


' splendour all the other buildings of the 


holy city; perhaps in magnificence it 
was unequalled in the world. It fronted 
the east, looking down through the 
gates Nicanor and the Beautiful gate, 
and onward to the Mount of Olives. 
From the Mount of Olives on the east 
there was a beautiful and commanding 
view of the whole sacred edifice. It was 
there that our Saviour sat when the 
disciples directed his attention to the 
goodly stones with which the temple 
was built, Mar. xiii. 1. The entrance 
into the temple itself was from the court 
of the priests, by an ascent of twelve 
steps. The porch in front of the temple 
was 150 feet high and as many broad. 
The open space in this porch through 
which the temple was entered was 115 
feet high and 387 broad, without doors 
of any sort. The appearance of this, 
built, as it was, with white marble, and 
decorated with plates of silver, from the 
Mount of Olives was exceedingly dazzl- 
ing and splendid. Josephus says that 
in the rising of the sun it reflected so 
strong and dazzling an effulgence that 
the eye of the spectator was obliged to 
turn away. To strangers at a distance, 
it appeared like a mountain covered 
with snow, for where it was not decor- 
ated with plates of gold it was extremely 
white and glistening. 

The temple itself was divided into 
two parts. The first, called the sazc- 
tuary or holy place, was 60 feet in length 
60 feet in height, and 30 feet in width. 
In this was the golden candlestick, the 
table of shew-bread, and the altar of 
incense. The holy of’ holies or the most 
holy place, was 30 feet each way. In the 
first temple this contained the ark of 
the covenant, the tables of the law, and 
over the ark was the mercy-seat and the 
cherubim. Into this place no person 
entered but the high-priest, and he but 
once in the year. These two apartments 
were separated only by a vail, very 
costly and curiously wrought. It was 
this vail which was rent from the top to 
the bottom when the Saviour died, Mat. 
xxvii. 51. Around the walls of the 
temple, properly so called, was a struc- 
ture three stories high, containing 
chambers for the use of the officers of 
the temple. The temple was wholly 
razed to the ground by the Romans 
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under Titus and Vespasian, and was 
effectually destroyed, according to the 
predictions of the Saviour. See Notes 
on ch. xxiv. 2. The site of it was made 
like a ploughed field. Julian the apos- 
tate attempted to rebuild it, but the 
workmen, according to his own his- 
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torian, Ammianus Marcellinus, were 
prevented by balls of fire breaking out 
from the ground. See Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses. Its site is 
now occupied by the Mosque of Omar, 
one of the most splendid specimens of 
Saracenic architecture in the world. 


The following is a view of the temple and its courts, as just described :— 


Explanation. 


B Holy place. 
DD Pillars of Jachin and Bouz. 


Altar of burnt offerings. 
Holy of holies, 


Court of the priests. 
Court of the women. 
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12. And cast out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple. The place where 
this was done was not the temple itself, 
but the outer court, or the court of the 
Gentiles. This was esteemed the least 
sacred part of the temple; and the Jews, 
it seems, did not consider it profanation 
to appropriate this to any business in 
any way connected with the temple 
service. The things which they bought 
and sold were at first those pertaining 


E E, &c. Rooms for the use of the Levites: for v ood ' 
F GGGG Court of the Israelites. 
IIII Court of the Gentiles. 

K Gates from the court of the Gentiles to the court of the women. 
scent from the court of the women to the court of the Israelites. 


tended to all kinds of merchandise. 


» instruments, beds, &c. 


nclosure between the court of the Israelites and that of the priests 
000 Solomon's porn, 

orches or covered walks, supported by marble pillars. 

reasu . Al. 


P,&c. Gates of the temple. 


» Mar. 


mall rooms for various uses in the temple. 
VV Space 15 feet wide between the cuurt of the women and the Gentiles. 


to the sacrifices. It is not improbable, 
however, that the traffic afterward ex- 
It 
gave rise to much confusion, noise, con- 
tention, and fraud, and was exceedingly 
py a es in the temple of the Lord. 
T The tables of the money-changers. Ju- 
dea was subject to the Romans. The 
money in current use was Roman coin; 
yet the Jewish law required that every 
man should pay a tribute to the ser- 
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13 And said unto them, It is 
written, 7My house shall be called 
the house of prayer; but ye have 
mide it *a den of thieves. 

14 And the blind and the lame 
came to him in the temple; and 
he? healed them. 

15 And when the chief priests 

go 18.56.7. A Je.7.11. 4 8.35.6. 


vice of the sanctuary of half a shehel, 
Ex. xxx. 11-16. This was a Jewish 
coin, and the tribute was required to be 
paid in that coin. It became, therefore, 
a matter of convenience to have a place 
where the Roman coin might be ex- 
changed for the Jewish half shekel. 
This was the professed business of these 
men. Of course, they would demand a 
small sum for the exchange; and, 
among so many thousands as came up 
to the great feasts, it would be a very 
profitable employment, and one easily 
giving rise to much fraud and oppres- 
sion. § The seats of them that sold doves, 
Doves were required to be offered in 
sacrifice—Le. xiv. 22; Lu. ii. 24—yet it 
was difficult to bring them from the 
distant parts of Judea. It was found 
much easier to purchase them in Jeru- 
salem. Hence it became a business to 
keep them to sell to those who were re- 
quired to offer them. 

Mark adds (xi. 16) that he ‘‘ would 
not suffer that any man should carry 
any vessel through the temple.” That 
is, probably, any of the vessels or im- 
plements connected with the traffic in 
oil, incense, wine, &c., that were kept 
for sale in the temple. 

13. And suid—It is written, &e. This 
is written in Is. lvi. 7. The first part of 
this verse only is quoted from Jsaiah. 
The rest—‘‘ but ye have made it a den 
of thieves”—was added by Jesus, de- 
noting their abuse of the temple. 
Thieves and robbers live in dens and 
caves. Judea was then much infested 
with them. In their dens thieves devise 
and practise iniquity. These buyers 
and sellers imitated them. They made 
the temple a place of gain; they cheated 
and defrauded ; they took advantage of 
the poor, and, by their being under a 
necessity of purchasing these articles 
for sacrifice, they robbed them by selling 
what they had at an enormous price. 

The following reasons may be given 
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and scribes saw the wonderful 
things that he did, and the chil- 
dren crying in the temple, and 
saying, * Hosanna to the son of 
David! they were sore displeased, 

16 And said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? And Jesus 
saith unto them, Yea: have ye 

 ver.9, 


awed by his authority, and struck with 
the consciousness that he had a right to 
command. 2d. Their own consciences 
reproved them; they knew they were 
guilty, and they dared make no resist- 
ance. 3d. The people generally were 
then on the side of Jesus, believing him 
to be the Messiah. 4th. It had always 
been the belief of the Jews that a po0- 
phet had a right to change, regulate, 
and order the various affairs relating to 
external worship. They supposed Jesus 
to be such, and they did not dare to 
resist him. 

Mark and Luke add, that in conse- 
quence of this, the scribes and chief 
priests attempted to put him to death, 
Mar. xi. 18, 19; Lu. xix. 47, 48. | This 
they did from envy, Mat. xxvii. 18. He 
drew off the people from them, and they 
envied and hated him. They were 1e- 
strained, then, for the fear of the peo- 
ple; and this was the reason why they 
plotted secretly to put him to death, and 
why they afterward so gladly heard the 
ies of the traitor, Mat. xxvi. 14, 


15, 16. When the chief priests, &c. 
The chief men of the nation were en- 
vious of his popularity. They could not 
prevent it; but, being determined to 
find fault, they took occasion to do so 
from the shouts of the children. Men 
often are offended that children have 
anything to do with religion, and deem 
it very improper that they should rejoice 
that the Saviour has come. Our Lord Je- 
sus viewed this subject differently. He 
saw that it was proper that they should 
rejoice. They are interested in the con- 
cerns of religion, and before evil prin- 
ciples get fast hold of their minds is a 
proper time for them to love and obey 
him. The Lord Jesus silenced those 
who made the objection by appealing to 
a text of their own Scriptures. This 
text is found in Ps, viii. 2. The quota- 
tion is not made directly from the 


why this company of buyers and sellers | Hebrew, but from the Greek transla- 
obeyed Christ: Ist. They were over-| tion. This, however, should create no 
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never read, ‘Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise? 

17 And he left them, and went 
out of the city into Bethany; and 
he lodged there. 


2 Ps.8.2. 


difficulty. The pont of the quotation 
was to prove that children might offer 
praise to God. This is expressed in both 
the Hebrew and the Greek. 

17. Bethany. See Notes on Mat. 
xxi. 1. 

19. And when he saw a fiy-tree in the 
way, &c. This tree was standing in 
the public road. It was therefore com- 
mon property and anyone might law- 
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18 Now in the morning, as he 
returned into the city, he hungered. 
19 And” when he saw !a fig- 
tree in the way, he came to it, arid 
found nothing thereon but leaves 
only, and said unto it, Let no fruit 


m Mar.11.13. 1 one fig-tree. 


| records triefly what Mark records more 
| fully. Matthew states the fact that the 
\'fig-tree was barren and withered away, 
without regarding minutely the order 
or the circumstances in which the event 
took place. There is no contradiction, 
for Matthew does not affirm that this 
took place on the morning after the 
temple was cleansed, though he places 
it in that order; nor does he say that a 


fully use its fruit. Mark says (xi. 18), | day did not elapse after the fig-tree was 
“Seeing a fig-tree afar off, having; cursed before the disciples discovered 
leaves, he came,” &c. Not far off from | that it was withered, though he does 
the road, but at a considerable distance | not affirm that it us so. Such circum- 
from the place where he was. Having | stantial variations, where there is no 
leaves, and appearing healthy and lux- | positive contradiction, go greatly to con- 
uriant, they presumed that there would | firm the truth of a narrative, They 
be fruit on it. Mark says (xi. 13), ‘che | show that the writers were honest men, 
came, if haply he might find anything | and did not conspire to deceive the 
thereon.” That is, judging from the| world. And said unto it, Let no Fruit 
Spee of the tree, it was probable grow on thee, &c. Mark calls this cursiny 
that there would be fruit on it. We ; the tree (ch. xi. 21). The word curve, 
are not to suppose that our Lord was | as used by him, does not imply anger, 
ignorant of the true condition of the | oF disappointment, or malice. It means 
tree, but he acted according to the | only devoting it to destruction, or causing 
appearance of things; being a man as; it to wither away. All the curse that 
well as divine, he acted, of course, as; was pronounced was in the words that 


found nothing thereon but leaves only. | used the word ci7se not as always im- 


men do act in such circumstances. {And | no fruit should grow on it. The Jews 


Mark (xi. 18) gives as a reason for this 
that ‘“‘the time of figs was not yet.” 
That is, the time of yatheriny the figs 
was not yet, or had not passed. It was 
a time when figs were ripe or fit to eat, 
or he would not have gone to it, ex- 
pecting to find them; but the time of 
gathering them had not passed, and it 
was to be presumed that they were still 
on the tree. This took place on the 
week of the Passover, or in the begin- 
ning of April. Figs, in Palestine, are 
commonly ripe at the Passover. The 
summer in Palestine begins in March, 
and it is no uncommon thing that figs 
should be eatable in April. It is said 
that they sometimes produce fruit the 
year round. 

Mark (xi. 12, 13) says that this took 
place on the morning of the day on 
which he purified the temple. Mat- 
thew would lead us to suppose that it 
was on the day following. Matthew 


| plying wrath or anger, but to devote to 
, death, or to any kind of destruction, 
He. vi. 8. It has been commonly 
thought that the Saviour wrought this 
miracle to denote the sudden withering 
away or destruction of the Jewish 
people. They, like the fig-tree, pro- 
mised fair. That was full of leaves, 
and they full of professions. Yet both 
were equally barren; and as that was 
destroyed, so they were soon to be. It 
was certain that this would be a good 
illustration of the destruction of the 
Jewish people, but there is no evidence 
that Jesus intended it as such, and 
without such evidence we have no right 
to say that was its meaning. QJ Axd 
presently the fig-tree withered «aay. That 
is, before another day. See Mark. It 
is probable that they were passing 
directly onward, and did not stop then 
to consider it. Matthew does not affirm 
that it withered away tn their presence, 
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grow on thee henceforward for 
ever. And presently the fig-tree 
withered” away. 

20 And when the disciples saw 
at, they marvelled, saying, How 
soon is the fig-tree withered away ! 

21 Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, °If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall 
not only do this which ts done to the 
fig-tree, but also if ye shall say unto 
this mountain, 7Be thou removed, 
and be thou cast into the sea, it 
shall be done. 

22 And ‘all things whatsoever 


nm Jude 12. 0 ch.17.20; Lu.17.6; Ja.1.6. p1Co.13.2. 
qch.7.7; Mar.11.24; Ja.5.16; 1 Jn.3.22; 5.14. 


and Mark affirms that they made the 
discovery on the morning after it was 
‘‘oursed.” 

20. And when the disciples suw it. 
That is, on the morning following that 
on which it was cursed, Mar. xi. 20. 
{ They marvelled, saying, &c. Peter 
said this, Mar. xi. 21. Matthew means 
only to say that this was said to him; 
Mark tells us which one of them said 


1b. 

21. Jesus answered and said, &c. 
Jesus took occasion from this to estab- 
lish their faith in God, Mar. xi. 22. 
He told them that any difficulty could 
be overcome by faith. To remove a 
mountain denotes the power of sur- 
mounting or removing any difficulty. 
The phrase was so used by the Jews. 
There is no doubt that this was literally 
true—that if they had the faith of mir- 
acles, they could remove the mountain 
before them—the Mount of Olives—for 
this was as easy for God to do by them 
as to heal the sick or raise the dead. 
But the Saviour rather referred, pro- 
bably, to the difficulties and trials which 
they would be called to endure in 
preaching the gospel. 

99, And all things, &e. He adds an 
encouragement for them to pray, as- 
suring them that they should have all 
things which they asked. This promise 
was evidently a special one, given to 
them in regard to working miracles. 
To them it was true, but it is manifest 
that we have no right to apply this pro- 
mise to ourselves. It was designed 
specially for the apostles; nor have we 
a right to turn it from its original 
meaning. There are other promises in 
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ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive. 

23 And” when he was come into 
the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came unto 
him as he was teaching, and said, 
‘By what authority doest thou 
these things? and who gave thee 
this authority ? 

24 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I also will ask you one 
thing, which if ye tell me, I in like 
wise will tell you by what authority 
I do these things. 

25 The baptism of John, whence 

+ Mar.11.97; Lu.26.1. 8 Ex.2.14. 


abundance on which we may rely in 
prayer, with confident assurance that 
our prayers will be heard. Comp. 
Notes on Mat. vii. 7-11. 

23-27. See also Mar. xi. 27-33; Lu. 
xx. 1-9. 

23. When he was come into the temple. 
That is, probably, into the inner court 
—the court of the Israelites. They 
took this opportunity of questioning 
him on this subject when he was not 
surrounded by the multitude. { By 
what authority, &c. There was a show 
of propriety in this question. He was 
making great changes in the affairs 
of the temple, and they claimed the 
right to know why this was done, con- 
trary to their permission. He was not 
a priest; he had no civil or ecclesiastical 
authority as a Jew. It was sufficient 
authority, indeed, that he came as a 
prophet and worked miracles. But 
they professed not to be satisfied with 
that. { These things. The things which 
he had just done, in overturning the 
seats of those that were engaged in 
traffic, ver. 12. 

24, 25. And Jesus answered, &c, Jesus 
was under no obligation to give them 
an answer. They well knew by what 
authority he did this. He had not con- 
cealed his power in working miracles, 
and had not kept back the knowledge 
that he was the Messiah. He therefore 
referred them to a similar case—that of 
John the Baptist. He knew the esti- 
mation in which John was held by the 
people, and he took the wise in their 
own craftiness. Whatever answer they 
gave, he knew they would convict them- 
selves, and so they saw when they looked 
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was it? from heaven or of men? 
And they reasoned with them- 
selves, saying, If we shall say, 
From heaven; he will say unto us, 
Why did ye not then believe him? 

26 But if we shall say, Of men; 
we fear the people; for ‘all hold 
John as a prophet. 

27 And they answered Jesus,and 
said, We cannot tell. And he said 
unto them, Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things. 

28 But what think ye? A “certain 


tch.14.5. u Lu.15.11,&c. 


at the question. They reasoned cor- 
rectly. If they should say that John 
received authority to baptize from God 
or from heaven, he would directly ask 
why they did not believe him. They 
professed to hear all the prophets. If 
they said, ‘‘Of men,” they would be in 
danger, for all the people believed that 
John was a prophet. { The baptism of 
John. For an account of this, see Mat. 
iii. The word baptism here probably 
includes all his work. This was his 
principal employment; and hence he 
was called the Baptist, or the Buptizer. 
But our Saviour’s question refers to his 
whole ministry. ‘The ministry of John 
~—his baptism, preaching, prophecies— 
was it from God, or not?” If it was, 
then the inference was clear that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and then they might 
easily know by what authority he did 
those things. {[ From heaven. By divine 
authority, or by the command of God. 
| From men. By human authority. 

26. We fear the people. They feared 
that the people would stone them 
(Luke). Such an unpopular sentiment 
as to profess that all that John did was 
imposture, would have probably ended 
in tumult, perhaps in their death. 

27. We cannot tell. This was a direct 
falsehood. They could have told; and 
the answer should have heen, ‘‘ We zill 
not tell.” There was no reason but 
that why they did not tell. The reason, 
probably, why they would not acknow- 
edge that John was a prophet, was 
that, if they did, they saw he could 
easily show them by what authority he 
did those things; that is, by his author- 
ity as Messiah. John came as his fore- 
runner, pointed him out to the people, 
baptized him, and bore his public and 
solemn testimony to the fact that he 
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man had two sons: and he came 
to the first, and said, Son, go work 
to-day in my vineyard. 

29 He answered and said, I will 
not; but "afterward he repented, 
and went. 

30 And hecametothesecond, and 
said likewise. And he answered 
and said, I go, sir; and went not. 

31 Whether of them twain did the 
will of his father? They say unto 
him, The first. Jesus saith unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, that 

v 2 Ch.33.12,13; 1 Co.6.11; Ep.2.1-13. 


was the Messiah, Mat. iii. 138-15; Jn. i. 
29-34. If they acknowledged one, they 
must the other. In this way our Savi- 
our was about to lead these crafty men 
to answer their own question, to their 
own confusion, about his authority, 
They saw this; and, having given them 
a sufficient answer, there was no need of 
aise 3 anything farther. 

28-32. But what think ye? A way of 

eaking designed to direct them par- 
ticularly to what he was saying, that 
they might be self-convicted. J Two 
sons. By those two sons our Lord in- 
tends to represent the conduct of the 
Jews, and that of the publicans and 
sinners. {Jn my vineyard. See Notes 
on ver. 33. To work in the vineyard 
here represents the work which God 
requires man todo. {JJ will not. This 
had been the language of the publicans 
and wicked men. They refused at first, 
and did not profess to be willing to go. 
] Repented. Changed his mind. After- 
ward, at the preaching of John and 
Christ, the publicans—the wicked—re- 
pens and obeyed. J The second—said, 

£0 sir; and went not. This represented 
the conduct of the scribes and Pharisees 
—professing to obey God, observing the 
external rites of religion, but opposed 
really to the kingdom of God, and about 
to put his Son to death. {] Whether of 
them twain, &c. Which of the two. 
TI They say unto him, The first. This 
answer was correct; but it is strange 
that they did not perceive that it con- 
demned themselves. {| Go into the king- 
dom of God. Become Christians, or 
more readily follow the Saviour. See 
Notes on Mat. iii. 2. Before you. 
Rather than you. They are more likely 
to do it than you. You are self-righte- 
ous, self-willed and obstinate. John 
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the publicansand the harlotsgointo | ¥repented not afterward, that ye 
the kingdom of God before you. | might believe him. 

32 For John came unto you in| 33 Hearanother parable: There 
the way of righteousness, and ye] was a certain householder, which 
believed him not; but the “pub-j planted a vineyard, and hedged 
licans and the *harlots believed | it round about, and digged a wine- 
him: and ye, when ye had seen 2, | press in it, and built a tower, and 

tw» Lu.3.12, x Lu.7.37,&c. y Re.2.21.  Ps.80.8-16; Ca.8.11,12; I8.5.1-7; 
Je.2.21; Mar.12.1; Lu.2v.9,Kc. 
came in the way of righteousness. Many 
of them have believed, but you have 
not. That is, in the right way, or 
teaching the way to be righteous; to 


They were for the keepers, who de- 
fended the vineyards from thieves 
and animals, especially from foxes, 
wit, by repentance. Publicans and!Ca. i. 6; ii. 15. Professor Hackett 
harlots heard him and hecume righteous, | (Zllustvations of Scripture, p. 171, 172) 
but they did not. They saz it, but, as| says of such towers: ‘‘They caught my 
in a thousand other cases, it did not} attention first as I was approaching 
produce the proper effect on them, and | Bethlehem from the south-east. They 
they would not repent. | appeared in almost every field within 
33-46. The parable of the vineyurd. | sight from that direction. ‘hey were 
This is also recorded in Mar. xii. 1-12; | circular in shape, 15 or 20 feet high, 
Lu. xx. 9-19. ; and, being built of stones, looked, at 
33. Hear another parable. See Notes| a distance, like a little forest of obe- 
on Mat. xiii. 3. {J A certain householder. ; lisks. I was perplexed for some time 
See Notes on Mat. xx. 1. J Planted a| to decide what thcy were; my travelling 
vineyard. <A place for the cultivation | companions were equally at fault. Sud- 
of grapes. It is often used to represent | denly, in a lucky moment, the words 
the church of God, as a place cultivated | crossed my mind, ‘A certain man 
and raluable. Judca was favourable to | planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
vines, and the figure is frequently used, | about it, and built a tower, and let it 
therefore, in the sacred writers. See} out to husbandmen, and went into a 
Mat. xx. 1. Itis used here to represent | far country,’ Mar. xii. 1. This recollec- 
the Jewish people—the people chosen of | tion cleared up the mystery. Thero, 
the Lord, cultivated with care, and| before my eyes, stood the towers of 
signally favoured; or perhaps more de- | which I had so often read and thought; 
finitely, the city of Jerusalem. | Hedged| such as stood there when David led 
at round about. This means he inclosed | forth his flocks to the neighbouring 
tt, either with a fence of wood or stone, | pastures; such as furnished to the sac- 
or more probably with thorns, thick set | red writers and the Saviour himself so 
and growing—a common way of inclos- | many illustrations for enforcing what 
ing fields in Judea, as it is in England. they taught. 
T And digged a wine-press in it. Mark, ‘‘ These towers are said to be some- 
says, digged a place for the wine-fat, | times square in form as well as round, 
This should have been so rendered in| and as high as 40 or 50 feet. Those 
Matthew. The original word does not | which I examined had a small door near 
mean the press in which the grapes} the ground, and a level space on the 
were trodden, but the vat or large cis-| top, where a man could sit and com- 
tern into which the wine ran. This was | mand a view of the plantation. I after- 
commonly made by digging into the | wards saw a great many of these struc- 
side of a hill. The zine-pess was made | tures near Hebron, where the vine still 
of two receptacles. The upper one, | flourishes in its ancient home; for there, 
in Persia at present, is about 8 feet pew, was Eshcol, whence the He- 
square and 4 feet high. In this the} brew spies returned to Joshua with the 
clusters of grapes which they had gath- 
ered as evidence of the fertility of the 
larid. Some of the towers here are so 
built as to serve as houses; and dur- 
ing the vintage, it is said that the in- 
habitants of Hebron take up their abode 
in them in such numbers as to leave the 


grapes are thrown and trodden by men, 
and the juice runs into the large recep- 
tacle or cistern below. See Notes on 
Is, xiii. 2, 3. J And built a tower. See 
also Notes on Is. v. 2. In Eastern 
countries at present, these towers are 


often 80 feet high and 30 feet square. | 
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let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into a far country : 

34 And when the time of the 
fruit drew near, he “sent his serv- 
ants to the husbandmen, that they 
might receive the fruits of it. 

35 And? the husbandmen took his 
servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. 


@ 2 Ki.17.13,&c. 
b 2 Ch.36.16; Ne.9.26; Je.25.3-7; ch.5.12; $3.34-37; 
Ac.7.52; 1 Th.2.15; He,11.36,37; Re.69. 


town almost deserted.” {J dnd let tt out, 
&c. This was not an uncommon thing. 
Vineyards were often planted to be let 
out for profit. [into a fur country. 
This means, in the original, only that 
he departed from them. It does not 
mean that he went out of the land. 
Luke adds, ‘for a long time.” That is, 
as appears, till the time of the fruit; 
perhaps fora year. This vineyard de- 
notes, doubtless, the Jewish people, or 
Jerusalem. But these circumstances 
aro not to be particularly explained. 
They serve to keep up the story. They 
denote in general that God had taken 
proper care of his vineyard—that is, of 
is people; but beyond that we cannot 
affirm that these circumstances of build- 
ing the tower, &c,, mean any particular 
thing, for he has not told us that they 
do, and where he has not explained 
them we have no right to attempt it. 

34. And when the time of the fruit drew 
near, &c.° The time of gathering the 
fruit. The vineyard was let out, pro- 
bably, for a part of the fruit, and the 
owner sent to receive the part that was 
his. {Jf Sent Ais servants. These, douht- 
less, represent the prophets sent to the 
Jewish people. 

35. And beat one. The word here 
translated beat properly means to flay 
or to take off the skin; hence to beat 
or to whip so that the skin in many 
places is taken off. f And killed an- 
other. Isaiah is said to have been put 
to death by sawing him asunder. Many 
other of the prophets were also put to 
death. See Lu. xiii. 34; He. xi. 37; 
1 Sa. xxii. 18; 1 Ki. xix. 10. {J And 
stoned another. This was among the 
Jews a common mode of punishment, 
De. xiii. 10; xvii. 7; Jos. vil. 25. Espe- 
cially was this the case in times of 
popular tumult, and of sudden indigna- 
tion among the people, Ac. vii. 58; xiv. 
19; Jn, viii. 69; x. 31. This does not 
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36 Again, he sent other servants 
more than the first: and they did 
unto them likewise. 

37 But, last of all, he sent unto 
them his son, saying, They will 
reverence my son. 

38 But when the husbandmen 
saw the son, they said among them- 
selves, “This is the heir; come, let 

¢ He.1.1,2. 


imply, of necessity, that those who 
were stoned died, but nee might be 
only severely wounded. Mark says, 
‘* At him they cast stones and wounded 
i in the head, and sent him away,” 
cc. 

There is a little variation in the cir- 
cumstances as mentioned by Matthew, 
and by Mark and Luke, but the sub- 
stance is the same. Mark and Luke 
are more particular, and state the order 
in which the servants were sent one 
after another. They all denote the 
dealing of the people of Israel towards 
the prophets. All these things had been 
done to them. See He. xi. 37; Je. xliv. 
4-6; 2 Ch. xxxvi. 16; Ne. ix. 26; 2 Ch. 
xxiv. 20, 21. 

37. Last of all, &c. Mark adds that 
this was an only son, greatly beloved. 
This beautifully and most tenderly ex- 
hibits the love of God in sending his 
only Son, Jesus Christ, into the world 
to die for men. Long had he sent the 
prophets, and they had been persecuted 
and slain. There was no use in sending 
any more prophets to the people. They 
had done all that they could do. God 
had one only-begotten and well-beloved 
Son, whom he might send, and whom 
the world ought to reverence even as 
they should the Father, Jn. v. 23. God 
is often represented in the Bible as giv- 
ing his Son, his only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son, for a lost world, Jn. iii. 16, 
17; 1 Jn. iv. 9, 14; Ro. viii. 3, 82; Ga. 
iv. 4. VJ Saying, They will reverence my 
son. To reverence means to honour, to 
esteem, to show deference to. It is that 
feeling which we have in the presence 
of one who is greatly our superior. 
It means to give to such a person, in 
our feelings and our deportment, the 
honour which is due to his rank and 
character. 

38. But when the husbandmen, &c. 
They determined to kill him, and as he 
was the only son, they supposed they 
could easily seize on the property. It 
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us kill him, and let us seize on his 
inheritance. 

39 And “they caught him, and 
cast Aim out of the vineyard, and 
slew Aim. 

40 When the lord, therefore, of 
the vineyard cometh, what will he 
do unto those husbandmen ? 

41 They say unto him, «He will 
miserably destroy those wicked 
men, and ‘let out Ais vineyard 


d Ac.2.23; 4,25-27. e Ps.2.4,5,9; Zec.12,2. 
J Lu.21.24; Ro.9.26; 21.11. 


was rented to them; was in their pos- 
session; and they resolved to keep it. 
This circumstance has probably no re- 
ference to any particular conduct of 
the Jews, but is thrown in to keep up 
the story and fill up the narrative. An 
heir is one who succeeds to an estate, 
commonly a son; an tnrheritance is what 
an heir receives, 

39. And they caught him, &c. This 
refers to the conduct of the Jews in 
putting the Saviour to death. So they 
understood it, ver. 45. The Jews put 
him to death after they had persecuted 
and slain the prophets, This was done 
by giving him into the hands of the 
Romans and seeking his crucifixion, 
Mat. xxvii. 20-25; Ac. ii. 23; vii, 51, 
52. And cast him out of the vineyard. 
The vineyard in this parable may repre- 
sent Jerusalem. Jesus was crucified owt 
of Jerusalem, on Mount Calvary, Lu. 
xxiii. 28. See Notes on He. xiii. 12. 

40. When the lord, therefore, &c. Jesus 
then asked them a question about the 
proper way of dealing with those men. 
The design of asking them this question 
was that they might condemn them- 
selves, and admit the justice of the 
punishment that was soon to come 
upon them. 

41. They say, &c. They answered 
according as they knew men would act, 
and would act justly in doing it. He 
would take away their privileges and 
confer them on others. This was the 
answer which Jesus wished. The case 
was so clear that they could not answer 
otherwise. He wished to show them 
the justice of taking away their na- 
tional privileges, and punishing them 
in the destruction of their city and 
nation. Had he stated this at first 
they would not have heard him. He, 
however, by a parable, led them along 
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unto other husbandmen, which 
shall render him the fruits in their 
seasons, 

42 Jesus saith unto them, Did 
ye never read in the scriptures, 
9The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes? 

43 Therefore I say unto you, 

g Ps.118.22; 18.28 16; 1 Pe.2.6,7. 


to state themselves the very truth which 
he wished to communicate, and they 
had then nothing to answer. They did 
not, however, yet see the bearing of 
what they had admitted. 
42, 43. Jesus saith, &c. Jesus, having 
led them to admit the justice of the 
great principle on which God was about 
to act towards them proceeds to apply 
it by a text of Scripture, declaring that 
this very thing which they admitted to 
be proper in the case of the husbandmen 
had been predicted respecting them- 
selves. This passage is found in Ps. 
cxviii. 22, It was first applicable 
to David, but no less to Jesus. J The 
stone. The figure is taken from building 
a house. The principal stone for size 
and beauty is that commonly laid as the 
corner-stone. Which the builders re- 
jected. On account of its want of beauty 
or size it was laid aside, or deemed 
unfit to be a corner-stone. This repre- 
sents the Lord Jesus, proposed to the 
Jews as the foundation or corner-stone 
on which to build the church, but re- 
jected by them—the builders—on ac- 
count of his want of comeliness or 
beauty; that is, of what they esteemed 
to be comely or desirable, Is. liii. 2, 3. 
WT The same ts become, &c. Though re- 
jected by them, yet God chose him, and 
made him the foundation of the church. 
Christ is often compared to a stone, a 
corner-stone, a tried, that is, a suze, firm 
foundation—all in allusion to the cus- 
tom of building, Ac. iv. 11; Ro. ix. 33; 
Ep. ii. 20; 1 Pe. ii. 7. J Lora’s doiny. 
The appointment of Jesus of Nazareth 
to be the foundation of the church is 
proved by miracle and prophecy to be 
the work of God. J Marvellous in our 
eyes. Wonderful in the sight of his 
ple. That he should select his only 
on—that he should stoop so low, be 
despised, rejected, and put to death— 
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The* kingdom of God shall be 
taken from you, and given to ‘a 
nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. 

44 And whosoever ‘shall fall on 
this stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, ‘it will 
grind him to powder. 

Aheh.8.12, ¢18.96.2. &1s.8.14,15. % He22,3. 
that God should raise him up, and build 
a church on this foundation, embracin 
the Gentile as well as the Jew, an 
spreading through all the world, is a 
subject of wonder and praise to all the 
redeemed. 

43. The kingdom of God, &c. Jesus | 
applies the parable to shem—the Jews. 
They /ad been the children of the king: | 
dom, or under the reiyn of God; having | 
his law and acknowledging him as King. ! 
They Aad been his chosen and peculiar | 

eople, but he says that now this privi- : 
ege would be taken away; that they | 
would cease to be the peculiar people | 
of God, and that the blessing would be 
given to a nation who would bring forth 
the fruits thereof, or be righteous—that 
is, to the Gentiles, Ac. xxviii. 28. 

44, Whosoever shall fall, &c. There 
is a reference here, doubtless, to Is. viii. 
14, 15. Having made an allusion to 
- himself as @ stone, or a rock (ver. 42), 
he proceeds to state the consequences 
of coming in contact with it. He that 
falls upon it shall be broken; he that 
yUNS against w—a corner-stone, stand- 
ing owt from the other parts of the 
foundation—shall be injured, or broken 
in his limbs or body. He that is of- 
fended with my being the foundation, 
or that opposes me, shall by the act 
injure himself, or make himself miser- 
able by so doing, even were there no- 
thing farther. But there ‘s somethin 
farther. J On whomsoever it shall fall, 
ue will grind him to eens That is, 
in the original, will reduce him to 
dust, so that it may be scattered by the 
winds. There is an allusion here, doubt- 
less, to the custom of stoning as a pun- 
ishment among the Jews. A scaffold 
was erected twice the height of the; 
man to be stoned. Standing on its 
edge, he was violently struck off by one 
of the witnesses: if he died by the blow 
and the fall, nothing farther was done; 
if not, a heavy stone was thrown down 
on him, which at once killed him. So 
the Saviour speaks of the falling of the : 
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45 And when the chief priests 
and Pharisees had heard his para- 
bles, they perceived that he spake 
of them. 

46 But when they sought to lay 
hands on him, they feared the mul- 
titude, because “they took him for 
a prophet. 


ne Lu.7.16; Jn.7.40. 


stone on his enemies. They who oppose 
him, who reject him, and who continue 
impenitent, shall be crushed by him in 
the day of judgment, and perish for 
ever, 

45, 46. They at last perceived that he 
spoke of them, and would have grati- 
fied their malice at once, but they 
feared the people. 


REMARKS, 


Ist. Jesus is omniscient, and sees and 
knows all things, ver. 2. 

2d. It is our duty to obey the Lord 
Jesus, and to do it at once, ver. 3. 
When he commands there should be no 
delay. What he orders is right, and 
we should not hesitate or deliberate 
about it. 

3d. Especially is this the case where 
he is to be honoured, as he was on this 
occasion, ver. 3, 8. If it was for our 
interest or honour only that we obeyed 
him, it would be of less consequence ; 
but our obedience will honour Aum, and 
we should seek that honour by any sac- 
rifice or self-denial. 

4th. We should be willing to give up 
our property to honour the Lord Jesus, 
ver. 3. He hasa right toit. If given 
to spread the gospel, it goes, as this 
did, to increase ‘‘the triumphs of our 
King.” We should be willing to give 
our wealth that he might “gird on his 
sword,” and ‘‘ ride prosperously amon 
the heathen.” Every one that is save 
among the heathen by sending the gos- 

1 to them will be for the honour of 

esus. They will go to swell his train 
when he shall enter triumphantly into 
his kingdom at the day of judgment. 

5th. It is our duty to /onour him, 
ver. 7-9. He is King of Zion. He is 
Lord of all. He reigns, and shall al- 
ways reign. 

“Sinners! whore love can ne‘er forget 
6 wormwood and the gall 


Go spread your trophies at his feet, 
And crown him Lord of all, 


‘“* Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race; 
Ye ransomed from the fall ; 
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Hail him who saves you by his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


6th. Children should also honour him | 


and shout hosanza to him, ver. 15. The 
chief priests and scribes, in the time of 
our Saviour, were displeased that they 
did it; and many of the great, and 
many formal professors since, have been 
displeased that children should profess 
to love and honour Jesus. They have 
opposed Sunday-schools, and opposed 
the praying of children, and opposed 
their singing to his praise, and opposed 
their giving their money to spread his 
gos al; but Jesus loves such praise and 
such service. The mouths of babes and 
sucklings should be taught to speak his 
name; and whatever the world may 
say, whatever the proud, the rich, or 
the formal may say, children should 
seek him early and give their first years 
tohim. Helovestheir praises. Perhaps 
few of all the songs of thanksgiving are 
so pleasant to his ears as the hosannas 
of a Sabbath-school. 

7th. We have here a view of the glory 
of Jesus, ver. 9-11. Though humble, 
yet he was King. Though most of his 
life unxhonoured, yet once he had the 
honours of his station rendered to him, 
aud entered the city of his father David 
as a triumphant King of Zion. He will 
be yet more honoured. He will come 
with all his saints, with the glory of his 
Father, and with the holy angels. There 
we shall be; and we should be prepared 
to join with the vast host in shouting 
hosanna to the returning King of Zion. 

8th. Yet, amid all these honours, he 
was meek and lowly, ver. 5. Others 
would have been proud and lifted up, 
but he was always meek; his heart was 
not proud. He is the only one of 
kings that could bear triumph and 
honours without being lifted up by it 
and made proud. 


Oth. Yet amid all his triumphs he | 


wept over Jerusalem (Luke). No king, 
no conqueror, ever before showed 
compassion like this, Men weep when 
they are afflicted, or are poor and 
needy; but what prince has ever, in the 
moment of his triumph, wept over the 
miseries and dangers of his subjects? 
Not an instance can be found in all 
history where an earthly conqueror ever 
showed compassion like this. So Jesus 
has still compassion over blind, ruined, 
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‘wretched man. Amid all the triumphs 
of the gospel, he does not forget those 
who are yet in their sins, but stretches 

!out his arms to welcome them to his 

embrace. 

10th. Prophecy will be certainly and 
exactly fulfilled (Luke). That respect- 
ing Jerusalem was literally accom- 
plished; and in like manner will ail that 
is predicted of «adi sinners assuredly 
come to pass. If Jerusalem had re- 
pented it would have been saved; so if 
sinners repent they will be saved. If 
not, like Jerusalem, in due time they 
will perish. 

11th. Jesus purified the temple, ver. 

12, It was the house of God. So our 

hearts should be the dwelling-place of 

the Holy Spirit; so, also, they should 
be pure. All worldly cares, and traffic, 
and business, that would interfere with 
the dwelling of the Spirit there, and 
all wickedness, oppression, extortion, 
cheating, and pollution should be ban- 
ished. God dwells not in such polluted 
temples; and unless we are pure tn heart, 
he will not be with us, and we shall not 
see his face in peace. Comp. Notes on 
1 Co, iii. 16, 17. 
12th. Jesus only can purify our hearts. 

He does it by his blood and Spirit. 

Over all our sins he holds the same 

power as he did over the traffickers in 

the temple. At his command they will 
flee, and we shall be pure. If our hearts 
are ever purified, therefore, it will be 
by the power of Jesus. Nor should we 
wait in sin for him to do it. We should 
come to him, and beseech him to have 
mercy, and to save us from our pollu- 
tions. 

13th. Envy and hatred will take hold 
of very small matters, to show itself 
against the good and even the prudent, 
ver. 15. When the enemies of Jesus 
could find nothing else to blame, they 
chose to find fault with the shouting of 
children. So always in a revival of re- 
ligion, or any great work of the Lord, 
it is some small matter that is seized 
upon— something not exactly to the 
view of wicked objectors—that is made 
the occasion of reproach and opposition. 

14th. We must produce fruit in our 
lives as well as flowers, ver. 19. A pro- 
fession of religion is like the flowers of 
spring. A revival is like fragrant blos- 
soms, They are beautiful, and promise 
much fruit; but how many wither, and 
droop, and fall useless to the ground! 

How few of all the blossoms of the 

spring produce ripe and mellow fruit in 
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CHAPTER XXII. 2 The* kingdom of heaven is 
ND Jesus answered and spake | like unto a certain king, which 
unto them again in parables, | made a marriage for his son, 


and said, 3 And ‘sent forth his servants 
a Lu.14.16. b Re.19.7,9. 

autumn ! So, alas! it is often with ¢ Ps.68.11; Je.25.4; 35.15; Re.29.17. 

those who appear well in revivals of 

religion. 2lst. Sinners, when they see the ef- 


15th. If we make a profession and do | fect of truth on others, should repent, 
not produce fruit, Jesus will curse us, | ver. 32. It is proof of the truth of 
and we shall soon wither away, ver. 19, | religion, and they, as much as others, 
20. He will suffer none to enter into | need it. 
his kingdom on the ground of profession| 22d. We see the goodness of God in 
only. If we bear fruit and live lives of | sending his messengers to a lost world, 
piety, we are Christians; if not, all our | ver. 33-38. His prophets he sent one 
professions are like the blossoms of | after another, and they were put to 
spring or the leaves of the tree. They | death. His well-beloved Son he sent, 
will not save us from the withering | and he also was put to death. Nor is 
frown of Jesus. his mercy yet stayed. He still sends 

16th. Men will do almost anything— | his message to sinners. Thousands 
right or wrong, and as often wrong as | have died, as his Son did, in attempting 
right—to court popularity, ver. 24. It! to spread the gospel, but still he sends 
is generally not asked by such men what | it. We have often, often rejected it, 
is right or what is true, but. what will] yet still he sends it. What earthly 
secure popularity. If they have that, | monarch would be treated in this man- 
they are satisfied. ner? What earthly parent would be so 

17th. Men often tell a direct false-| patient and so kind? . 
hood rather than acknowledge the| 28d. If we improve not our privileges 
truth, ver. 27. Especially is this the | they will be taken away from us, ver. 
case when the truth makes against | 43. The gospel will be sent to many 
them. of the heathen, and they will be saved, 

18th. Double-dealing and an attempt | but woe to those who have had it all 
to evade the truth commonly lead into | their lives and are not saved. 
difficulty. If these men had been honest, | 24th. All who reject the Saviour must 
oe have had far less trouble, | perish, ver. 44. 
ver, 27. 

19th. A state of gross and open sin is CHAPTER XXII. 
often more hopeful than one of hypo-| 1. And Jesus answered and spake unto 
crisy, pride, and self-conceit, together | them again in parables. See Notes on 
with external conformity to religion, | Mat. xiii. 3. That is, he answered or 
ver. 28. Multitudes of profane and li- | made reply to the Pharisees, who had 
centious people may be saved, while the | been enraged at him for what he had 
proud and self-righteous will be cut off. | already spoken to them, ch. xxi. 45, 46. 
The reasons are, lst. That the wicked, | He made a still farther statement, to 
the gross, have no righteousness on | show how the gospel would be received 
which they can pretend to rely. 2d.| and treated by them. The real anser 
Nothing so effectually prevents religion | here, as is frequently the case in the 
as pride and self-confidence. 3d. There; New Testament, refers to what was 
is often really more ingenuousness and | passing in the mind, or to the conduct 
candour, and less of malignity against | of those who were addressed, not to 
the gospel, among the openly wicked, | what they said. 
than among those who are outwardly| 2. The kingdom of heaven. See Notes 
righteous, but who are inwardly like | on Mat. iii. 3 The idea here is, ‘‘ God 
whited sepulchres, full of dead men’s | deals with man in his kingdom, or in 
bones and all uncleanness. regard to the dispensation of the gospel, 

20th. Multitudes of people profess to | asa certain king did,” &c. This parable 
go, and go not, ver. 30. ‘They profess | refers, undoubtedly, to the rejection of 
to love God, and love themselves better. | the Jews and to the calling of the Gen- 
They profess to obey him, and yet tiles. The gospel, with all its privileges, 
obey their lusts. They are hypocrites, | was offered to the Jewish people; but 
and destruction must come upon them. | through their wickedness and pride 
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to call them that were bidden to; 6 And the remnant took his serv- 
the wedding: and they would not! ants, and ‘entreated them spite- 
come. fully, and slew them. 

4 Again, he sent forth other} 7 But when the king heard 
servants, saying, Tell them which | thereof, he was wroth: and he sent 
are bidden, Behold, I have pre-|forth his armies, and /destroyed 
pared my dinner; my oxen and|those murderers, and burnt up 
my fatlings are killed, and all} their city. 
things are ready: come‘unto the| 8 Then saith he to his servants, 
marriage. The wedding is ready, but they 

5 But they ¢made light of i¢,and| which were bidden were uot 
went their ways, one to his farm, | 7worthy. 
and another to his merchandise: 9 Go ye therefore into the high- 


d@ Ps.106.24,25; Pr.3.24,25; Ac.24.25; Ro.2.4. e1Th.2.15. fDa.9.26; Lu.19.27. 
g ch.10.11,13; Ac.13.46; Ke.3.4; 22.14. 


they rejected it, and all its blessings 
were offered to the Gentiles and ac- 
cepted. This is the gexeral truth. 
Many circumstances are thrown in to 
fill out the narrative which cannot be 
particularly explained. {| A marriage | it with contempt, as a thing of no con- 
for his son. Rather a marriage-feast, or | sequence—an exact representation of 
a feast on the occasion of the marriage | the conduct of sinners in regard to the 
of his son. The king here doubtless | gospel. {7 One to his furm. So men 
represents God providing for the salva- | are engaged so much in their worldly 
tion of the world. employment that they pretend they 

3. And sent forth his servants. These| have nd time to attend to religion. 
represent the messengers that God has | The world is, in their view, of more 
sent to invite men to his kingdom. | value than God. WT Merchandise. Traf- 
{ To call them that were bidden. That | fic; trading. 
is, to give notice to those who had| 6. And the remnant, &c. That is, a 
before been invited that the feast was | part made light of it; treated it with 
ready. It appears that there were two | silent contempt, and coolly went about 
invitations—one considerably previous | their business. The others were not 
to the time of the feast, that they might | satisfied with that, but showed positive 
have opportunity to prepare for it, and | malignity. Some sinners seem to be well 
the other to give notice of the precise | satisfied by merely neglecting religion ; 
time when they were expected. ‘{ The| others proceed against it with open 
wedding. The marriage-feast. The | violence and bitter malice. Gi Lntreated 
same word in the original as in ver. 2.! them spitefully. Used harsh and op- 
§ They would not come. They might have | probrious words. Reviled and abused 
come if they had chosen, but they!them. This was done because they 
would not. ‘So all the difficulty that hated and despised the king. So sin- 
sinners ever labour under in regard to | ners often abuse and calumniate mini- 
salvation is in the will. It is a fixed | sters of religion because they themselves 
determination not to come and be! hate God, and can in no way else show 
saved. See Notes on Jn. v. 45. their hatred so well. 

4. Other servants. Who might press, 7. But when the king heard, &c. This 
it on their attention. So God repeats | doubtless refers to the Jews and to Jeru- 
his message to sinners when they reject | salem. They were murderers, having 
it. My dinner. This word literally | slain the prophets; and God was about 
denotes the meal taken about noon. It | to send forth the armies of the Romans 
is also taken for a meal in gencral. As | under his providential direction, and to 
marriages were, among Eastern nations, | burn up their city. See Notes on Mat. 
in the evening, it refers here to a meal | xxiv. { Wroth. Angry; displeased. 
taken at that time. J Fatlings. This| 9. The highways. Literally, the exc 
word does not refer to any particular | or going out of the paths or roads. It 
species of animals. It denotes any fat | means the square or principal street, 
animals. As oxen are also mentioned, | into which a number of smaller streets 


however, it refers here, probably, to 
lambs or calves, 2 Sa. vi. 18; 1 Ch. 
xv. 26. 

5. But they made light of it. Treated 
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ways; and as many as ye shall 
find, bid to the marriage. 

10 So those servants went out 
into the highways, and ‘gathered 
together all, as many as they 
found, both bad and good: and 
the wedding was furnished with 
guests. 

11 And when the king came in 
tof see the guests, he saw there a 
man which had not on a ‘wedding 
garment: 


ht ch.13.47, t Zep.1.12 


s & Ps.45.14; Is.61.10; 
2 C0,5.3; Ep.4.24; Re.16.15; 19.8. 


enter; a place, therefore, of confluence, 
where many persons would be seen, and 
persons of all descriptions. By this is 
represented the offering of the gospel 
to the Gentiles. They were commonly 
regarded among the Jews as living in 
highways and hedges—cast out and de- 
spised. . 

10. Bad and yood. All descriptions 
of people. None are good by nature; 
if they were they would not need the 
gospel; but some are worse than others, 
and they have special necd of it. None 
can be saved without it. 

11. A man which had not on a wedding 
garment. Anciently kings and princes 
were accustomed to make presents of 
changes of raiment to their friends and 
favourites, to refuse to receive which 
was an expression of highest contempt, 
Ge. xlv. 22; 2 Ki. x. 22; Es. vi. 8; viii. 
15. It was, of course, expected that 
such garments would be worn when 
they came into the presence of the 
benefactor, The garments worn on fes- 
tival occasions were chiefly long white 
robes, and it was the custom of the per- 
son who made the feast to prepare such 
robes to be worn by the guests. This 
renders the conduct of this man more 
inexcusable. He came in his common 
and ordinary dress, as he was taken 
from the highway: and though he had 
not a garment of his own suitable for 
the occasian, yet onc had been provided 
for him, if he had applied for it. His 
not doing it wasexpressive of the highest 
disrespect for the king. This beauti- 
fully represents the conduct of the 
hypocrite in the church. A garment 
of salvation might be his, wrought by 
the hands of the Saviour, and dyed in 
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his blood; but the hypocrite chooses the | 


filthy rags of his own righteousness, 
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12 And hesaith untohim, Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment? And 
he ‘was speechless. 

13 Then said the king to the 
servants, Bind him hand and foot, 
and ™take him away, and “cast 
him into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

14 For° many are called, but 
few are chosen. 


2Je.2.26.  m 1s.52.1; Re.21.97. 
© vh.7.14; 20.16; Lu.13.23,24. 


n cb.8.18. 


thus offers the highest contempt for 
that provided in the gospel. He is to 
blame, not for being invited—not for 
coming, if he would come, for he is 
freely invited—but for offering the 
highest contempt to the King of Zion 
in presenting himself with all his filth 
and rags, and in refusing to be saved 
in the way provided in the gospel. 

12. Friend. Rather, companion. The 
word does not imply friendship. [| He 
was speechless. He had no excuse. So 
it will be with all hypocrites. 

13. Cast him into outer durkness. See 
Notes on Mat. viii. 12. This, without 
doubt, refers to the future punishment 
of the hypocrite, Mat. xxiii. 23-38; 
xxiv. 51. 

14. Many are called, but few are chosen. 
Our Saviour often uses this expression. 
It was probably proverbial. The Jews 
had been called, but few of them had 
been chosen to life. The great mass of 
the nation was wicked, and they showed 
by their lives that they were not chosen 
to salvation. The Gentiles also were 
invited to be saved, Is. xlv. 22. Nation 
after nation has been called; but few, 
few have yet showed that they were real 
Christians, the elect of God. It is also 
true that many who are in the church 
may prove to be without the wedding 
garment, and show at last that they 
were not the chosen of God. This re- 
mark in the 14th verse is the inference 
from the whole parable, and not of the 
part about the man without the wedding 
garment. It does not mean, therefore, 
that the great mass in the church are 
simply called and not chosen, or are 
hypocrites; but the great mass in the 
human fumily, in the time of Christ, 
who had been called, had rejected the 


and | mercy of God. 
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15 Then? went the Pharisees 
and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in Azs talk. 

16 And they sent out unto him 
their disciples, with the Hero- 
dians, saying, Master, we know 


that thou art true, and teachest | 


p Mar.12.13,&c.; Lu.20.20,&c. 


15-22. The Pharisees and Herodians 


endeavour to entangle Jesus. This narra- 
tive is also found in Mar. xii. 12-17; 
Lu. xx. 20-26. 

15. Then went the Pharisees. See 
Notes on Mat. iii. 7. (J How they might 
ertungle him. To entungle means to 
ensnare, as birds are taken by a net. 
This is done secretly, by leading them 
within the compass of the net and then 
suddenly springing it over them. So 
to entangle is artfully to lay a plan for 
enticing; to beguile by proposing a 
question, and by leading, if ails: 
to an incautious answer. his was 
what the Pharisees and Herodians en- 
deavonred to do in regard to Jesus. 
{ In his talk, The word Ais is supplied 
by the translators, perhaps improperly. 
It means iz conversation, or by talking 
with him; not alluding to anything that 
he had before said. 

16. The Herodians. It is not cer- 
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the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for auy man: for thou 
regardest not the person of men. 
17 Tell us therefore, What think- 
est thou? Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar, or not? 
18 But Jesus perceived their 


they supposed he would be involved in 
difficulty. If he should say it was not 
lawful, the Herodians were ready to 
accuse him as being an enemy of Cesar; 
if he said it was lawful, the Pharisces 
were ready to accuse him to the people 
of holding an opinion extremely un- 
popular among them, and as being an 
enemy of their rights. The other opin- 
ion of Herod, which they seem to have 
followed, was, that when a people were 
subjugated by a foreign force, it was 
right to adopt the rites and customs of 
their religion. This was what was 
meant by the leaven of Herod, Mar. 
viii. 15. The Herodians and Sadducees 
seem on most questions to have been 
united. Comp. Mat. xvi. 6; Mar. viii. 15. 
T We know that thou art true. A hypo- 
critical compliment, not believed by 
them, but artfully said, as compliments 
often are, to conceal their true design. 
'Y Neither cavest thou forany man. That 
is, thou art an independent teacher, de- 


tainly known who theso were. It is|livering your sentiments without regard 
probable that they took their name | to the fear or favour of man. This was 
from Herod the Great. Perhaps they ; true, and probably they believed this. 
were first a political party, and were | Whatever else they might believe about 
then distinguished for holding some of ! him, they had no reason to doubt that 
the peculiar opinions of Herod. Dr. | he delivered his sentiments openly and 
Prideaux thinks that those opinions! freely. [ Jor thou regardest not the 
referred to two things. The first re- | erson of men. Thou art not partial. 


spected subjection to a foreign power. | Thou wilt decide according to truth, 
The law of Moses was, that a stranger 
should not be set over the Jews as a king, 
De. xvii. 15. Herod, who had received 
the kingdom of Judea by appointment 
‘of the Romans, maintained that the law 
of Moses referred only to a voluntary 
choice of a king, and did not refer to a 
necessary submission where they had 
been overpowered by force. His fol- 
lowers supposed, therefore, that it was 
lawful in such cases to pay tribute to a 
foreign prince. This opinion was, how- 
ever, extensively unpopular among the 
Jews, and particularly the Pharisees, 


who looked upon it as a violation of 
regarded all the acts 
growing out of it as oppressive. Hence 
the difficulty of the question proposed 


their law, an 


by them. Whatever way he decided, 


and not from any bias toward either 
party. To regard the person, or to 
respect the person, is in the Bible uni- 
formly used to denote partiality, or 
; being influenced in a decision, not by 
| truth, but by previous attachment to a 
| person, or to one of the parties—by 
friendship, or bias, or prejudice, Le. 
xix. 15; Jude 16; De. xvi. 19; 2 Sa.xiv. 
14; Ac. x. 34; Ja. ii, 1, 3,9; 1 Pe. i. 17. 

17. Js it lavful to give tribute unto 
Cesar? Tribute was the tax paid to 
the Roman government. {[ Cesar. The 
Roman emperor. The name Cesar, 
after the time of Julius Cesar, became 


common to all the emperors, as Pharaoh 
was the common name of all the kings 
of Egypt. The Casar that reigned at 
this time was Tiberius—a mau distin- 
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wickedness, and said, Why tempt 
ye me, ye hypocrites? 

19 Show me the tribute-money. 
And they brought unto him ‘a 


penny. 

20 And hesaith untothem, Whose 
7s this image and ’superscription ? 

21 They say unto him, Ceesar’s. 
Then saith he unto them, 7Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and "unto God 
the things that are God’s. 


lin value 7 pence halfpenny. 2 or, inscription. 
qch.17.25,27; Ro.13.7. 7 Mal.1.6-8; 3.8-10. 


guished for the grossest vices and most 
disgusting and debasing sensuality. 

18. Jesus perceived their wickedness. 
This must have been done by his power 
of searching the heart, and proves that 
he was omniscient. No mere man has 
the power of discerning the motives of 
others. { Lempt ye me. Try me, or 
endeavour to lead me into difficulty by 
an insidious question. { Hypocrites. 
Dissemblers, Professing to he candid 
inquirers, when their only object was 
to lead into difficulty. See Notes on 
Mat. vi. 2. 

19. The tribute-money. The money in 
which the tribute was paid. This was 
a Roman coin, The tribute for the 
temple service was paid in the Jewish 
shekel; that for the Roman government 
in foreign coin. Their having that coin 
about them, and using it, was proof 
that they themselves held it lawful to 
pay the tribute; and their pretensions, 
therefore, were mere hypocrisy. f 4 
penny. A Roman denarius, worth about 
fourteen cents = 7d. 

20. This image. 
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22 When they had heard these 
words, they marvelled, and left 
him, and went their way. 

23 The* same day came to him 
the Sadducees,whichsay that there 
is no resurrection, and asked him, 

24 Saying, Master, Moses said, 
"If a man die, having no children, 
his brother shall marry his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 

25 Now there were with us seven 
brethren: and the first, when he 


8 Mar.12.18,4¢.; Lu.20.97,&¢. t Ac.23.8. 
tt De.25.5; Rui. 


22. They murvelled. They had been 
foiled in their attempt. Though he 
had apparently decided in favour of 
the Herodians, yet his answer con- 
founded both parties, and wholly pre- 
vented the use which they intended to 
make of it. It was so wise; it so clearly 
detected their wickedness and foiled 
their aim, that they were confounded, 
and retired covered with shame. 

23-33. Conversation of Jesus with the 
Sadducees respecting the resurrection. See 
also Mar. xii. 18-27; Lu. xx. 27-38. 

23. The same day cume the Sadducees. 


‘For an account of the Sadducees, see 


Notes on Mat. iii. 7. {J No resurrection. 
The word resurrection usually means the 
raising up the body to life after it is 
dead, Jn. xi. 24; v. 29; 1 Co. xv. 22. 
But the Sadducees not only denied this, 
but also a future state, and the separate 
existence of the soul after death alto- 
gether, as well as the existence of angels 
and spirits, Ac. xxiii. 8. Both these 
doctrines have commonly stood or fallen 
together, and the answer of our Saviour 


The likeness of the | respects both, though it more distinctly 


reigning prince was usually struck on | refers to the separate existence of the soul, 
the coins. {] Superscription. The name | and to a future state of rewards and pun- 


and titles of the emperor. 

21. Render, therefore, to Cwsur, &c. 
Ceesar’s image and name on the coin 
proved that it was his. It was proper, 
therefore, to give it back to him when 
he called for it. But while this was 
done, Jesus took occasion to charge 
them, also, to give to God what he 
claimed. This may mean either, Ist. 
The annual tribute due to the temple 
service, implying that paying tribute 
to Cesar did not free them from the 
obligation to do that; or, 2d. That they 
should give their hearts, lives, property, 
and influence all to God, as his due. 


ishments, than to the resurrection of the 
body. 
24. Saying, Muster, Moses said, &c., 
De. xxv. 5, 8. This law was given by 
Moses in order to keep the families and 
tribes of the Israelites distinct, and to 
perpetuate them. ‘] Raise up seed unto 
his brother. That is, the children shall 
be reckoned in the genealogy of the 
deceased brother; or, to all civi] pur- 
poses, shall be considered as his. 

25-28. There were with us seven brethren. 
It is probable that they stated a case as 
difficult as possible; and though no such 


‘case might have occurred, yet it was 
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had married a wife, deceased, and, them, Ye do err, not knowing the 

having no issue, left his wife unto | scriptures, nor the power of God. 

his brother: 30 For in the resurrection they 
26 Likewise the second also, and | neither marry, nor are given in 

the third, unto the 3seventh. | marriage, but are as “the angels 
27 And last of all the woman of God in heaven. 

died also. 31 But as touching the resurrec- 
28 Therefore, in the resurrection, , tion of the dead, have ye not read 

whose wife shall she beof theseven? | that which was spoken unto you 


for they all had her. by God, saying, 
29 Jesus answered and said unto| 32 I* am the God of Abraham, 
3 sereia. to ch.18.10; 1 Jn.3.2. 


v Jn.20.9. 
x Ex.3.6,15,16; He.11.16. 


own dust which it had at first raised 
from nothing. 

30. Neither marry, &c. This was a 
full answer to the objections of the 
Sadducees. {J But are as the angels of 
God. That is, in the manner of their 
intercourse; in regard to marriage and 
the mode of their existence. Luke adds 
that they shall be equal with the angels. 
That is, they shall be elevated above 
the circumstances of mortality, and 
live in a manner and in a kind of inter- 
course similar to that of the angels. 
It does not imply that they shall be 
equal in intellect, but only ix the cir- 
cumstances of their existence, as that is 
distinguished from the way in which 
mortals live. He also adds, ‘‘ Neither 
do they die any more, but are the 
children of God, being the children of 
the resurrection,” or being accounted 


supposable, and in their view it pre- 
sented a real difficulty. The difficulty 
arose from the fact, that they supposed 
that, substantially, the same state of 
things must take place in the other 
world .as here; that if there is such a 
world, husbands and wives must be 
there reunited; and they professed not 
to be able to see how one woman could 
be the wife of seven men. 

29. Ye do err, not knowing, &c. They 
had taken a wrong view of the doctrine 
of the resurrection. It was not taught 
that men would marry there. The 
Scriptures, here, mean the books of the 
Old Testament. By appealing to them, 
Jesus showed that the doctrine of the 
future state was there, and that the 
Sadducees should have believed it as it 
was, and not have added the absurd 
doctrine to it that men must live there 
as they do here. The way in which the | worthy to be raised up to life, and 
enemies of the truth often attempt to | therefore sons of God raised up to him. 
make a doctrine of the Bible ridiculous: 31, 32. As touching, &c. That is, in 
is by adding to it, and then calling it | proof that the dead are raised. The 
absurd. The reason why the Saviour: passage which he quotes is recorded in 

roduced a passage from the books of | Ex. iii. 6,15. This was at the burning 
Moses {ver. 32) was that they had also| bush (Mark and Luke) Abraham, 
appealed to his writings, ver. 24. Other | Isaac, and Jacob had been long dead 
places of the Old Testament, in fact, | when Moses spoke this—Abraham 329 
asserted the doctrine more clearly (Da. | years, Isaac 224, and Jacob 198—yet 
xii. 2; Is. xxvi. 19), but he wished to | God spake then as being still their God. 
meet them on their own ground. None; They must, therefore, be still some- 
of those scriptures asserted that men | where living, for God is not the God 
would live there as they do here, and | of the dead; that is, it is absurd to say 
therefore their reasoning was false. | that God rules over those who are eu’ 
q Nor the power of God. They probably | tinct or annihilated, but he is the God 
denied, as many have done since, that | only of those who have an existence. 
God could gather the scattered dust of | Luke adds, all live unto him. That is, 
the dead and remould it into a body. | all the righteous dead, all of whom he 
On this ground they affirmed that the | can be properly called their God, live 
doctrine could not be true—opposing | unto his glory. This passage does not 
reason to revelation, and supposing | prove directly that the dead body would 
that infinite power could not reor- | be raised, but only by consequence. It 
ganize a body that it had at first ; proves that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
organized, and raise a body from its, had an existence then, or that their 
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and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living. 

33 And whenthe multitudeheard 
this, they were Yastonished at his 
doctrine. 

34 But when the Pharisees had 
heard that he had put the Saddu- 


y ch.7.28; Mar.12.17. 


souls were alive. This the Sadducees 
denied (Ac. xxiii. 8), and this was the 
main point in dispute. If this was ad- 
mitted—if there was a state of rewards 
and punishments—then it would easily 
follow that the bodies of the dead would 
be raised. 

34-40. Jesus converses with a Pharisee 
respecting the luw. See also Mar. xii. 

34. The Pharisees—uere gathered to- 
gether. Thatis, either to rejoice that their 
great rivals, the Sadducees, had been 
so completely silenced, or to lay a new 
plan for ensnaring him, or perhaps both. 
They would rejoice that the Sadducees 
had been confounded, but they would 
not be the less desirous to involve Jesus 
in difficulty. They therefore endea- 
voured, probably, to find the most diffi- 
cult question in dispute among them- 
ve and proposed it to him to perplex 
him. 

35. A lawyer. This does not mean 
one that practised law, as among us, 
but one learned or skilled in the law of 
Moses. Mark calls him one of the scribes. 
This means the same thing. The scribes 
were men of learning—particularly men 
skilled in the law of Moses. This law- 
yer had heard Jesus reasoning with the 
Sadducees, and perceived that he had 
put them to silence. He was evidently 
supposed by the Pharisees to be better 
qualified to hold a debate with him 
than the Sadducees were, and they had 
therefore put him forward for that pur- 
pose. This man was probably of a can- 
did turn of mind; perhaps willing to 
know the truth, and not entering very 
fully into their malicious intentions, 
but acting as their agent, Mar. xii. 34. 
WT Tempting him. Trying him. Propos- 
ing a question to test his knowledge of 
the law. 

36. Which is the great commandment? 
That is, the yreatest commandment, or 
the one most important. The Jews 
are said to have divided the law into 
greater and smaller commandments. 
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cees to silence, they were gathered 
together. 

35 Then* one of them, which 
was a lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him, and saying, 

36 Master, which 7s the great 
commandment in the law? 

37 Jesus said unto him, Thou 

2 Lu.10.25,&¢, a De.6.5; 10.13. 


Which was of the greatest importance 
they had not determined. Some held 
that it was the law respecting sacrifice; 
others, that respecting circumcision; 
others, that pertaining to washings and 
purifying, &c. WY The law. The word 
aw has a great variety of significations; 
it means, commonly, in the Bible, as it 
does here, the law given by Moses, re- 
corded in the first five books of the 
Bible. 

37. Jesus said unto him, &e. Mark 
says that he introduced this by refer- 
ring to the doctrine of the unity of God 
—‘‘Hear, O Israel! the Lord thy God 
is one Lord”—taken from De. vi. 4. 
This was said, probably, because all 
true obedience depends on the correct 
knowledge of God. None can keep his 
commandments who are not acquainted 
with his nature, his perfections, and his 
right to command. { Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart. The 
meaning of this is, thou shalt love him 
with all thy faculties or powers, Thou 
shalt love him supremely, more than 
all other beings and things, and with 
all the ardour possible. To love him 
with all the heart is to fix the affections 
supremely on him, more strongly than 
on anything else, and to be willing to 
give up all that we hold dear at his 
command. {J With all thy soul. Or, 
with all thy dfe. This means, to be 
willing to give up the life to him, and 
to devote it all to his service; to live to 
him, and to be willing to die at his 
command. {f With all thy mind. To 
submit the intellect to his will. To love 
his law and gospel more than we do the 
decisions of our own minds. To be 
willing to submit all our faculties to his 
teaching and guidance, and to devote 
to him all our intellectual attainments 
and all the results of our intellectual 
efforts. {With all thy strength (Mark). 
With all the faculties of soul and body. 
To labour and toil for his glory, and to 
make that the great object of all our 
efforts. 
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shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

38 This is the first and great 
commandment. 

39 And the second 7s like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 

40 On ‘these two command- 

db Le.19.18. ¢ Ro.13.9; Ja.2.8. 


88. This the first and great command- 
ment. This commandment is found in 
De. vi. 5. It is the first and greatest 
of all; first, not in order of time, but of 
importance; greatest in dignity, in excel- 
lence, in extent, and duration. It is 
the fountain of all others. All beings 
are to be loved according to their ex- 
cellence. As God is the most excellent 
and glorious of all beings, he is to be 
loved supremely. If he is loved aright, 
then our affections will be directed to- 
ward all created objects in a right 
manner. 

39. The second is like unto it. Le. 
xix. 18. That is, it resembles it in im- 
portance, dignity, purity, and useful- 
ness. This had not been asked by the 
lawyer, but Jesus took occasion to ac- 
quaint him with the substance of the 
whole law. For its meaning, see Notes 
on Mat. xix. 19. Comp. Ro. xiii. 9. 
Mark adds, there is none other command- 
ment greater than these, None respecting 
circumcision or sacrifice is greater. 
They are the fountain of all. 

40. On. these teco commandments hang, 
&c. That is, these comprehend the 
substance of what Moses in the law and 
what the prophets have spoken. What 
they have said has been to endeavour 
to win men to love God and to love 
each other. Love to God and man 
comprehends the whole of religion, and 
to produce this has been the design of 
Moses, the prophets, the Saviour, and 
the apostles. 

Mark (xii. 32-34) adds that the scribe 
said, ‘Well, Master, thou hast said the 
truth;” and that he assented to what 
Jesus had said, and admitted that to 
love God and man in this manner was 
more than all burnt-offerings and sac- 
rifices; that is, was of more value or 
importance. Jesus, in reply, told him 
that he was “‘not far from the kingdom 
of heaven;” in other words, by his reply 
he had shown that he was almost pre- 
pared to receive the doctrines of the 
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ments hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

41 While the Pharisees were 
gathered together, Jesus asked 
them, 

42 Saying, “What think ye of 
Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him, 7'he son of David. 

43 He saith unto them, How 

d@ Mar.12.35,&c.; Lu.20.41,&c. 


gospel. He had evinced such an ac- 
quaintance with the law as to prove 
that he was nearly prepared to receive 
the teachings of Jesus. See Notes on 
Mat. iii. 2. 

Mark and Luke say that this had 
such an effect that no man after that 
durst ask him any question, Lu. xx. 
40; Mar. xii. 34. This does not mean 
that none of his disciples durst ask him 
any question, but none of the Jews. 
He had confounded all their sects—the 
Herodians (Mat. xxii. 15-22); the Sad- 
ducees (23-33); and, last, the Pharisees 
(34-40). All, finding themselves un- 
able to confound him, at last gave up 
the attempt. 

41-46, Jesus proposes a 
cerning the Messiah. 
35-37; Lu. xx. 41-44. 

41. While the Pharisees, &c. Jesus, 
having confounded the great sects of 
the Jews, proceeds, in his turn, to pro- 
pose to them a question for their solu- 
tion. This was done, not for the pur- 
pose of vain parade and triumph, but, 
ist. To show them how ignorant. they 
were of their prophecies. 2d. To humble 
them in view of their ignorance. 3d. 
To bring to their attention the true 
doctrine respecting the Messiah—his 
being possessed of a character superior 
to that of David, the most mighty king 
of Israel—being his Lord, at the same 
time that he was his descendant. 

42. What think ye of Christ? What 


uestion con- 
See also Mar. xii. 


' are your views respecting THE MESSIAH, 


or the Christ, especially respecting his 
genealogy? He did not ask them their 
views respecting him in general, but 
only respecting his ancestry. The 
article should have been retained in the 
translation—thke Christ or the Messiah. 
He did not ask them their opinion re- 
specting himself, his person, and work, 
as would seem in our translation, but 
their views respecting the Messiah whom 
they expected. [ Whose son is he? 
Whose descendant? See the Notes on 
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then doth David in spirit ¢call 
him Lord? saying, 

44 The Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool. 

e Pa.110.1; Ac.2.34,35; He.1.13; 10.19,13. 


Mat. i.1. J The son of David. The 
descendant of David, according to the 
promise. 

43. How then, &c. How is this doc- 
trine that he is descended from David 
consistent with what David says when 
he calls him /ord? How can your opin- 
ion be reconciled with that? That de- 
claration of David is recorded in Ps. 
cx. 1. <A lord or master is a superior. 
The word here does not necessarily im- 
ply divinity, but only superiority. David 
calls him his superior, his lord, his 
master, his lawgiver, and expresses his 
willingness to obey him. If the Mes- 
siah was to be merely a descendant of 
David, as other men descended from 
parents—if he was to have a human 
nature only—if he did not exist when 
David wrote—with what propriety could 
he, then, call him his lord? { Zn spirit. 
By the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. As 
a prophet, Ac. ii. 30; i. 16; 2 Sa. xxiii. 2. 

44. The LorD said, &c. This is the 
language of David. ‘‘Jehovah said to 
my lord—the Messiah—sit thou,” &c. 
This was a prediction respecting the 
exaltation of Christ. To be raised to 
the right hand of a king was significant 
of favour, trust, and power. See Notes 
on Mat. xx. 21. This was done re- 
specting Christ, Mar. xvi. 19; Ac. vii. 
55; Ro. viii. 34; Ep. i. 20; He. i. 8; viii. 
1; x. 12. Thine enemies thy footstool. 
A footstool is that which is under the 
feet when we are sitting—implying that 
we have it under subjection, or at our 
control. So Christ shall put all enemies 
under his feet—all his spiritual foes— 
all that rise up against him, Ps. ii. 9, 12; 
He. x. 13; 1 Co. xv. 25. 

45. If David, &c. If he was then 
David's lord—if he was his superior— 
if he had an existence at that time— 
‘how could he be descended from him? 
They could not answer him. Nor is 
there any way of answering the ques- 
tion but by the admission that the Mes- 
siah was divine as well as human; that 
he had an existence at the time of David, 
and was his lord and master, his God 
and king, and that as man he was de- 
scended from him. 
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45 If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son? 

46 And /no man was able to 
auswer him a word; neither durst 
any man, from that day forth, ask 
him any more questions. 

S Lu.14 6. g Mar.12.34; Lu.20.40. 


REMARKS, 


1st. Multitudes of men, who are in- 
vited to be saved, reject the gospel and 
perish in their sins, ver. 3. 

2d. If they perish, they only will be 
to blame. The offer was freely made, 
the salvation was provided, and the only 
reason why they were not saved was that 
they would not come, ver. 3. 

3d. Attention to the affairs of this 
life, the love of the world, will shut 
many out of the kingdom of heaven, 
ver. 5. Some attention to those things 
is necessary; but such a devotion to 
these things as to lead to the loss of the 
soul never can be right. 

4th. It is treating God ungratefully 
to reject his gospel, ver. 83-5. He has 
sent his Son to die for us; he has en- 
treated us to be saved; he has followed 
us with mercies; and to reject all these, 
and refuse to be saved, is to treat him 
with contempt, as well as to overwhelm 
ourselves in condemnation. Man has 
no right to be damned. He is under the 
most solemn obligations to be saved; 
and after what God has done for us, 
deep and dreadful woe will await us 
if we are so foolish and wicked as to be 
ost. 

5th. Many of the poor and needy will 
be saved, while the haughty and rich 
will perish for ever, ver. 9, 10. 

6th. Let those who make a profession 
of religion look often to the great day 
when Christ will search them, ver. 11. 
There is a day coming that will try us. 
His eye will be upon us. He will read 
our hearts, and see whether we are 
clothed in his righteousness, or only the 
filthy rags of our own. 

7th. A profession of religion will not 
save us, ver. 11-13. It is foolish to de- 
ceive ourselves, Nothing but genuine 
piety, true faith in Jesus, and a holy 
life, will save us. God asks not profes- 
sion merely, but the heart. He asks 
not mockery, but sincerity; not preten- 
sion, but reality. 

8th. The hypocrite must perish, ver. 


i 18. It is right that he should perish. 
| He knew his Master’s will and would 
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not do it. He must perish with an aw- 
ful condemnation. No man sins amid 
so much light, none with so high a hand. 
No sin is so awful as to attempt to de- 
ceive God, and to palm pretensions on 
him for reality. 

9th. Pretended friends are sometimes 
more dangerous than avowed enemies, 
ver. 16. Pretended friendship is often 
for the purpose of decoying us into 
evil. It throws us off our guard, and 
we are more easily taken. 

10th. The truth is often admitted by 
wicked men from mere hypocrisy, ver. 
16. It is only for the purpose of de- 
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ceiving others and leading them into! 


sin. 

llth. Wicked men can decide cor- 
rectly on the character of a public 
reacher, ver. 16. They often admit 
his claim in words, but for an evil pur- 


ose. 
: 12th. It may be right for us some- 
times to attend to artful and captious 
questions, ver. 18. It may afford oppor- 
tunity to do good; to confound the 
wicked and to inculcate truth. 
18th. No cunning can overreach God, 
ver. 18. He knows the heart, and he 
perceives the wickedness of all who at- 
tempt to deceive him. 
14th. It is right, and it is our duty to 
obey the law of the land, when it does 
not contravene the law of God, ver. 21. 
Conscientious Christians make the best citi- 
zens. Comp. Notes on Ro. xii. 1-7. 
15th. We should give honour to civil 
rulers, ver. 21. We should pay respect 
to the office, whatever may be the char- 
acter of the ruler. We should speak 
well of it, not abuse it; yield proper 
obedience to its requirements, and not 
rebel against it. Men may be wicked 
who hold an office, but the office is 
ordained by God (Ro. xiii. 1, 2); and 
for the sake of the office we must be 
patient, meek, submissive, and obedi- 
ent, Mat. xxiii. 3. 
16th. Yet we are to obey civil rulers 
no farther than their commands are 
consistent with the law of God, ver. 21. 
God is to be obeyed rather than man; 
and when a civil ruler commands a 
thing contrary to the laws of the Bible 
and the dictates of our consciences, we 
may, we must resist it, Ac. v. 29. 
17th. The objections of men to the 
doctrines of the Bible are often founded 
on ignorance of what those doctrines 
are, and distrust of the power of God, 
ver. 29. Men often set up a notion 
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and then fight a shadow, and think 
they have confuted the truth of God, 
while that truth was, in fact, untouched. 
It is a totally different thing from what 
they supposed. 

18th. When men attack a doctrine 
they should be certain that they under- 
stand it, ver. 29. The Sadducees did 
not understand the true doctrine of the 
resurrection. The inquiry which they 
should have made was whether they 
had correct views of it. This is the 
inquiry which men ought always first 
to make when they approach a doctrine 
of the Bible. 

19th. We learn the glory and happi- 
ness of the state after the resurrection, 
ver. 80 (Luke). We shall be in some 
respects equal to the angels. Like them 
we shall be free from sin, suffering, and 
death. Like them we shall be complete 
in knowledge and felicity. Like them we 
shall be secure of eternal joy. Happy 
are those—the good of all the earth— 
who shall have part in that resurrection 
of the just! 

20th. The dead shall be raised, ver. 
31, 32. There is a state of happiness 
hereafter. This the gospel has revealed; 
and it is the most consoling and cheer- 
ing truth that has ever beamed upon 
the heart of man. 

2ist. Our pious friends that have died 
are now happy, ver. 31, 32. They are 
with God. God is still their God. A 
father, or mother, or sister, or friend 
that may have left us is there—there in 
perfect felicity. We should rejoice at 
that, nor should we wish them back to 
the poor comforts and the many suffer- 
ings of this world. 

22d. It is our duty to love God with 
all the heart, ver. 37. No half, formal, 
cold, and selfish affection comes up to 
the requirement. It must be full, en- 
tire, absolute. It must be pleasure in all 
his attributes — his justice, his power, 
his purposes, as well as his mercy and 
his goodness. God is to be loved just 
as he is. If man is not pleased with 
his whole character he is not pleased 
with him at all. 

23d. God is worthy of love. He is 
perfect. He should be early loved. 
Children should love him more than 
they do father, or mother, or friends. 
Their first affections should be fixed on 
God, and fixed on him supremely, till 
they die. 

24th. We must love our neighbour, 
ver. 89. We must do to all as we would 


which they call a doctrine of the Bible, , have them do tous. This is the law and 
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grees spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, 
2 Saying, *The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: 
3 All, therefore, whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and 
@ Mal.2.7. 


the prophets: this is the way of justice, | 
of peace, of kindness, of charity, of 
benevolence. If all men obeyed these | 
laws, the earth would be a paradise, ! 
and man would taste the bliss of heaven : 
here below. : 

25th. We may ask here of each one, } 
What think you of Christ? ver. 42. | 
What think you of the necessity of a | 
Saviour! What think you of his na- ; 
ture? Is he God as well as man, or do | 
you regard him only asa man? What 
think you of his character? Do you see | 
him to be lovely and pure, and is he 
such as to draw forth the warm affec- 
tions of your heart? What think you 
of salvation by him? Do you depend 
on him, and trust in him, and expect 
heaven only on the ground of his merits? 
or do you reject and despise him, and 
would you have joined in putting him 
to death? Nothing more certainly tests 
the character, and shows what the feel- 
ings are, than the views which we en- 
tertain of Christ. Error here is fatal 
error; but he who has just views of the 
Redeemer, and right feelings toward 
him, is SURE OF SALVATION, 

26th. We have in this chapter an illus- 
trious specimen of the wisdom of Jesus. 
He successfully met the snares of his 
mighty and crafty foes, and with in- 
finite ease confounded them. No art 
of man could confound him. Never 
was. wisdom more clear, never more 
triumphant. 
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2. Scribes and Pharisees. See Notes 
on Mat. iii. 7. Jf Afoses’ seat. Moses 
was the great legislator of the Jews. 
By him the law was given. The office 
of explaining that law among the Jews 
devolved on the scribes and Pharisees. 
In the synagogues they sat while ex- 
pounding the law, and rose when they 
read it. By sitting in the seat of Moses 
we are to understand anthority to teach 
the law; or, as he taught the nation by 
giving the law, so they taught it by 
explaining it. 
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do; but do not ye after their 
works; for *they say, and do not. 

4 For they bind theavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with 
one of their fingers. 


b Ro.2.21-23. ¢ Ac.15.10. 


3. All, therefore, whatsoever, &e. That 
is, all that they teach that is consistent 
with the law of Moses—all the com- 
mands of Moses which they read to you 
and properly explain. ‘I'he word all 
could not be taken without such a 
restriction, for Christ himself accuses 
them of teaching many things contrary 
to that law, and of making it void by 
their traditions, Mat. xv. 1-6. They 
say, and do not. The interpretation 
which they give to the law is in the 
main correct, but their lives do not 
correspond with their teaching. It is 
not the duty of men to imitate their 
teachers unless their lives are pure; 
they are to obey the law of God, and 
not to frame their lives by the example 
of evil men. 

4. They bind heavy burdens, &. This 
iad is derived from the custom of 
oading animals. The load or burden 
is bound up and then laid on the beast. 
So the Pharisees appointed weighty 
burdens, or grievous and heavy pre- 
cepts, and insisted that the people 
should obey them, though they lent 
no assistance. The heavy burdens refer 
not here to the traditions and foolish 
customs of the Pharisees, for Jesus 
would not command the people to ob- 
serve them; but they clearly mean the 
ceremonies and rights appointed by 
Moses, which Peter says neither they 
nor their fathers were able to bear, Ac. xv. 
10. Those rites were numerous, expen- 
sive, requiring much time, much pro- 
perty, and laborious. The Pharisees 
were rigid in requiring that all the 
people should pay the taxes, give of 
their property, comply with every part 
of the law with the utmost rigour, yet 
they indulged themselves, and bore as 
little of the expense and trouble as 
possible; so that, where they could 
avoid it, they would not lend the least 
aid to the people in the toils and ex- 
pense of their religious rites. QJ With 
one of their fingers. In the least degree. 
They will not render the least aid. 

5. Their phylucteries. The word phy- 
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5 But “all their works they do 
for to be seen of men: they make 
broad their ‘phylacteries, and en- 
large the borders of their garments, 

d ch.6.1-16. ¢ Nu.15.38. 


lactery comes from a word signifying to 
keep, preserve, or guard. The name 
was given because phylacteries were 
worn as amulets or charms, and were 
supposed to defend or preserve those 
who wore them from evil. They were 
small slips of parchment or vellum, on 
which were written certain portions of 
the Old Testament. The practice of 
using phylacteries was founded on a 
literal interpretation of that passage 

where God commands the Hebrews to 

have the law as a sign on their fore- 

heads, and as frontlets between their | 
eyes, Ex, xiii. 16; comp. Pr. iii. 1, 3; 

vi. 21. One kind of phylactery was 

called a frontlet, and was composed of 
four pieces of parchment, on the first 

of which was written Ex. xii. 2-10; on 

the second, Ex. xiii. 11-21; on the third, 

De. vi. 4-9; and on the fourth, De. xi. 

18-21. These pieces of parchment, 

thus inscribed, they inclosed in a piece 

of tough skin, making a square, on one 

side of which is placed the Hebrew 

letter shin, W, and bound them round 

their foreheads with a thong or ribbon 

when they went to the synagogue. 

Some wore them evening and morning ; 

others only at the morning prayer. 

As the token upon the hand was re- 
quired, as well as the frontlets between 
the eyes (Ex. xiii. 16), the Jews made 
two rolls of parchment, written in 
square letters, with an ink made on 
purpose, and with much care. They 
were rolled up to a point, and inclosed 
in a sort of case of black calf-skin. 
They were put upon a square bit of the 
same leather, whence hung a thong of 
the same, of about a finger in breadth, 
and about 2 feet long. These rolls 
were placed at the bending of the left 
arm, and after one end of the thong 
had been made into a little knot in the 
form of the Hebrew letter yod, », it 
was wound about the arm in a spiral 
line, which ended at the top of the 
middle finger. The Pharisees enlarged 
them, or made them wider than other 
people, either that they might make 
the letters larger or write more on 
them, to show, as they supposed, that 
they had peculiar reverence for the law. 
T Lalarye the borders of their garments. 
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6 And/love the uppermost rooms 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, 

7 And greetings in the markets, 

J Mar.12.38,éc.; Lu.11.43,&c. 


This refers to the loose threads which 
were attached to the borders of the 
outer garment asa fringe. This fringe 
was commanded in order to distinguish 
them from ether nations, and that 
they might remember to keep the com- 
mandments of God, Nu. xv. 38-40; De. 
xxii. 12, The Pharisees made them 
broader than other people wore them, 
to show that they had peculiar respect 
for the law. 

6. The uppermost rooms at feasts. The 
word rooms, here, by no means ex- 
presses the meaning of the original. 
It would be correctly rendered the up- 
permost places or couches at feasts. To 
understand this, it is necessary to re- 
mark that the custom among the Jews 
was not to eat sitting, as we do, but 
reclining on couches, The table was 
made by three tables, raised like ours 
and placed so as to form a square, with 
a clear space in the midst, and one end 
quite open. Around these tables were 
placed cushions capable of containing 
three or more persons. On these the 
guests reclined, leaning on their left 
side, with their feet extended from the 
table, and so lying that the head of one 
naturally reclined on the bosom of an- 
other. To recline near to one in this 
manner denoted intimacy, and was what 
was meant by lying ix the bosom of an- 
other, Jn. xiii. 23; Lu. xvi. 22, 23. As 
the feet were extended from the table, 
and as they reclined instead of a 
it was easy to approach the feet behind, 
and even unperceived. Thus, in Lu. 
vii. 37, 38, while Jesus reclined in this 
manner, a woman that had been asinner 
came to his feet behind him, and washed 
them with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. She stood 
on the outside of the couches. So our 
Saviour washed the feet of his disciples 
as they reclined on a couch in this man- 
ner, Jn. xiii. 4-12. Whenever we read 
in the New Testament of sitting at 
meals, it always means reclining in this 
manner, and never sitting as we do. 
The chief seat, or the uppermost one, 
was the middle couch at the upper end 
of the table. This the Pharisees loved, 
as a post of honour or distinction. 

Chief seats in the synagogues. The 
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and to be called of men, Rabbi, 
Rabbi. 

8 But? be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your Master, ever Christ; 
and all ye are brethren. 


9 And call no man your Father 
upon the earth: for one is your 
*Father, which is in heaven. 

10 Neither be ye called masters: 
for one is your Master, even Christ. 


the synagogue, near the pulpit. The| Rubbi.” The Saviour did not forbid 
meaning is, they love a place of dis-| them giving the title to others when it 
tinction. See Notes on Mat. iv. 23. was customary or not regarded as im- 
7. Greetings in the markets. Markets | proper (comp. Ac. xxvi. 25), but they 
were places where multitudes of people | were not to receive it. It was to be 
were assembled together. They were | unknown among them. This title cor- 
pleased with special attention in public | responds with the title ‘ Doctor of 
places, and desired that all should show | Diczxity” as applied to ministers of the 
them particular respect. {f (‘reetixys. | gospel; and, so far as I can see, the 
Salutations. See Notes on Lu. x. 4. | spirit of the Saviour’s command is vio- 
T To be called Rabbi, Rabli. This word | lated by the reception of such a title, 
literally signifies great. It was a title | as really as it would have been by their 
given to eminent teachers of the law | being called Rabbi. It makes a dlis- 
among the Jews; a title of honour and } tinction among ministers. It tends to 
dignity, denoting authority and ability | engender pride and a sense of superior- 
toteach. They were gratified with such | ity in those who obtain it, and envy and 
titles, and wished it given to themselves | a sense of inferiority in those who do 
as denoting superiority. Every time it | not; and the whole spirit and tendency 
was given to them it implied their supe- | of it is contrary to the ‘‘ simplicity that 
riority to the persons who used it, and | is in Christ.” 
they were fond, therefore, of hearing! 9. And call xo man your Father, &c. 
it often applied to them. There were | This does not, of course, forbid us to 
three titles in use among the Jews— | apply the term to our real father. Re- 
Rab, Rabbi, and Rabban—denoting | ligion requires all proper honour to be 
different degrees of learning and ability, | shown to him, Ex. xx. 12; Mat. xv. 4; 
as literary degrees do among us. Ep. vi. 1-3. But the word futher also 
8. Be not ye, &c. Jesus forbade his ; denotes authority, eminence, superiority, 
disciples to seek such titles of distinc- | a right to command, and a cluim to par- 
tion. The reason which he gave was | ticular respect. In this sense it is used 
that he was himself their Master and | here. In thissense it belongs eminently 
Teacher. They were on a level; they | to God, and it is not right to give it to 
were to be equal in authority; they were | men. Christianbrethrenareequal. God 
brethren; and they should neither covet | only has supreme authority. He only 
nor receive a title which implied either | has a right to give Jaws; to declare duc- 
an elevation of one above another, or | trines that shall bind the conscience; 
which appeared to infringe on the ab-|to punish disobedience. The Jewish 
solute right of the Saviour to be their | teachers affected that title because they 
only Teacher and Master. The direc- | seem to have supposed that a teacher 
tion here is an express command to his | formed the man, or gave him real life, 
disciples not to receive such a title of | and sought, therefore, to be called 
distinction. They were not to covet it; | father. Christ taught them that the 
they were not to seek it; they were not | source of all life and truth was God, 
to do anything that implied a wish or | and they ought not to seek or receive 
a willingness that it should be appended | a title which properly belongs to him. 
to their names. Everything which| 10. Neither be ye culled masters. That 
would tend to make a distinction among | is, leaders, guides, for this is the literal 
them or destroy their parity—every- | meaning of the word. It refers to those 
thing which would lead the world to | who go before others; who claim, there- 
suppose that there were ranks and | fore, the right to direct and control 
grades among them as ministers, they | others. This was also a title conferred 
were to avoid. It is to be observed | on Jewish teachers. 
that the command is that they were not; Neither of these commands forbids 


gJa.3.1. h ch.6.9. 
seats usually occupied by the elders of | to receive the title—‘‘ Be not ye called 
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you shall be your servant. 

12 And* whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be abased; and he 
that shall humble himself shall be 
exalted. 

13 But woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut 

i ch.20.26,27. k Pr.15.33; Ja.4.6. 


us to give proper titles of civil office to 
men, or to render them the honour be- 
longing to their station, Mat. xxii. 21; 
Ro. xiii. 7; 1 Pe. ii. 17. They prohibit 
the disciples of Jesus from seeking or 
receiving mere empty titles, producing 
distinctions among themselves, imply- 
ing authority to control the opinions 


and conduct of others, and claiming ; or possessions of any kind. 


that others should acknowledge them 
to be superior to them. 

11, 12. See Notes on Mat. xx. 26. 
He that shall humble himself, &e. God 
will exalt or honour him that is humble, 
and that seeks a lowly place among 
men. That is true religion, and Gol 
will reward it. F 

13. Woe unto you. You are guilty, 
and punishment will come upon you. 
Jesus proceeds to state wherein they 
were guilty. This most eloquent, most 
appalling, and most terrible of all dis- 
courses ever delivered to mortals was 
pronounced in the temple, in the pre- 
sence of multitudes. Never was there 
more faithful dealing, more terrible re- 
proof, more profound knowledge of the 
workings of hypocrisy, or more skill in 
detecting the concealments of sin. This 
was the last of the Saviour’s public dis- 
courses; and it is a most impressive 
pepuere | of all that he had ever said, 
or that he had to say, of a wicked and 
hypocritical generation. {| Scribes and 
Pharisees. See Notes on Mat. iii. 7. 
{| Hypocrites. Note, Mat. vi. 2. 7 Ye 
shut up the kingdom of heaven. Note, 
Mat. ini. 2. They shut it up by teaching 
false doctrines respecting the Messiah; 
by binding the people to an observance 
of their traditions; by opposing Jesus, 
and attempting to convince the people 
that he was an impostor, thus prevent- 
ing many from becoming his followers. 
Many were ready to embrace him as 
the Messiah, and were about entering 
into the kingdom of heaven—that is, 
the church— but they prevented it. 
Luke says (xi. 52) they had taken away 
the key of knowledge, and thus pre- 
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up the kingdom of heaven against 
men: for ye neither go in your- 
selves, neither suiler ye them that 
are entering to go in. 

14 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ‘for ye de- 
vour widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence make long prayer: there- 

29 Ti.3.6; Tit.1.11. 


vented their entering in—that is, they 
had taken away the right interpretation 
, of the ancient prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, and thus had done all that they 
; could to prevent the people from receiv- 
| ing Jesus as their Redeemer. 
14. Devour widows’ houses. The word 
houses is here used to denote property 
You take 
away or get possession of the property 
of widows by improper arts and pre- 
tences. This was done in two ways: 
lst. They claimed a very exact know- 
ledge of the law and a perfect obser- 
vance of it. They pretended to ex- 
'traordinary justice toward the poor, 
: friendship for the distressed, and will- 
:ingness to aid those who were in em- 
| barrassed circumstances. They thus 
| induced widows and poor people to com- 
mit the management of their property 
to them as guardians and executors, 
and then took advantage of them and 
defrauded them. 2d. They put on the 
appearance of great sanctity, and in- 
duced many conscientious but credulous 
women to give them much, under pre- 
tence of devoting it to religious purposes. 
{ Long prayer. Their prayers are said 
to have bean often three hours in length. 
One rule among them, says Lightfoot, 
was to meditate an hour, then pray an 
hour, and then meditate another hour 
—all of which was included in their 
long prayers or devotions. {| Damnation. 
Condemnation. The word here probably 
refers to future punishment. It does 
not always, however. It means, fre- 
quently, no more than condemnation, or 
the divine disapprobation of a certain 
course of conduct, as in 1 Co. xi. 29: 
‘He that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh damuza- 
tion to himself;” that is, he that eateth 
and drinketh in an unworthy manner— 
disorderly, not with reverence—is guilty, 
and his conduct will be disapproved or 
condemned by God—referring solely to 
the impropriety of the manner of par- 
taking of the Lord’s supper, and not at 
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fore ye shall receive the greater | but whosoever shall swear by the 
damnation. gold of the temple, he is a debtor. 
15 Woe unto you, scribes and| 17 Yee fools, and blind! for 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye com-| whether is greater, the gold, or 
pass sea and land to make one|the temple that sanctifieth the 
proselyte; and when he is made, | gold? 
ye make him twofold more ™the| 18 And, Whosoever shall swear 
child of hell than yourselves. by the altar, it is nothing; but 
16 Woe unto you, ye “blind| whosoever sweareth by the gift 
guides, which say, Whosoever shall | that is upon it, he is guilty. 
swear by the temple, it is nothing:' 19 Ye fools, and blind ! for whe- 
m Jn.8.44; Ac.13.10; Ep.2.3. 2 ch.15.14, o Ps.94.8. 1 or, debtor, or, bound. 


all to the worthiness or unworthiness of 
the person. See Notes on that place. 
Comp. Ro. xiv. 28. J For a pretence. 
For appearance or show; in order that 
they might the better defraud poor 
people. They would not be condemned 
for making long prayers, but because 
they did it with an evil design. Public 
prayers should, however, be short, and 
always to the point. A man praying 
in a Sunday-school should pray for the 
ok and, usually, not for everything 
else. 

15. Ye compass sea and land. You 
take every means, pe no pains, to 
gain proselytes. {] Proselyte. One that 
comes over from a foreign nation, re- 
ligion, or sect to us—a convert. Among 
the Jews there were two kinds of pro- 
selytes: Ist. Proselytes of righteousness, 
or those who wholly and fully embraced 
the Jewish religion, who were baptized, 
who were circumcised, and who con- 
formed to all the rites of the Mosaic 
institutions. 2d. Proselytes of the gate, 
or those who approved of the Jewish 
religion, renounced the Pagan supersti- 
tions, and conformed to some of the 
rites of the Jews, but were not circum- 
cised or baptized. {[ Twofuld more the 
child ve hell. Thatis, twice as bad. To 
be a child of hell was a Hebrew phrase, 
signifying to be deserving of hell, to be 
awfully wicked. Comp. Notes on Mat. 
i. 1. The Jewish writers themselves 
say that the proselytes were ‘scabs of 
Israel,” and “hindered the coming of 
the Messiah” by their great wickedness. 
The Pharisees gained them either to 
swell their own numbers, or to make 
gain by extorting their money under 
various pretences; and when they had 
accomplished that, they took no pains 
to instruct them or to restrain them. 
They had renounced their superstition 
which had before somewhat restrained 


them, but the Pharisees had given them 
no religion in its place to restrain them, 
and they were consequently left to the 
full indulgence of their vices. 

16. Whosoever shall swear, &c. See 
Notes on Mat. v. 33-37. f The temple. 
See Notes on Mat. xxi. 12. {Jt 7s no- 
thing. It amounts to nothing—it is not 
binding. WT The gold of the temple. Either 
the golden vessels in the temple—the 
candlestick, &c.; or the gold with which 
the doors and other parts of the temple 
were covered; or the gold in the trea- 
sury. This, it seems, they considered 
far more sacred than any other part of 
the temple, but it is not known why. 
‘| He ts a debtor. He is bound to keep 
his oath. He is guilty if he violates it. 

17. The temple that sanctisieth the gold. 
To sanctify is to make holy. The gold 
had no holiness but what it derived 
from the temple. If in any other place, 
it would be no more holy than any 
other gold. It was foolish, then, to 
suppose that that was more holy than 
the temple, from which it received all 
the sanctity which it possessed. 

18. Zhe altar. The altar of burnt- 
offerings, in the court of the priests. 
See Notes on Mat. xxi. 12. It was 
made of brass, about 30 feet in length 
and breadth, and 15 feet in height, 
2 Ch. iv. 1. On this altar were offered 
all the beasts and bloody oblations of 
the temple. { The gift that is upon it. 
The gift or offering made to God, so 
called because it was devoted or given 
to him. The gift upon this altar was 
always beasts and birds. 

19. The altar that sanctifieth the gift. 
The altar, dedicated to God, gave all 
the value or holiness to the offering, 
and must therefore be the greatest or 
of the most importance. If, therefore, 
either bound to the fulfilment of an 
oath, it must be the altar. 


rn 


A.D, 33.] 


ther is greater, the gift, or?the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? 

20 Whoso therefore shall swear 
by the altar, sweareth by it, and 
by all things thereon. 

21 And whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it, and by *him 
that dwelleth therein. 

22 And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by ‘the throne 


p Ex.29.87; 30.29. q2Ch.6.2; Ps.26.8. 
r Ps.11.4; 1s.66.1; ch.5.34. 


21. Him that dwelleth therein. That 
is, God. The temple was his house, 
his dwelling. In the first, or Solomon's 
temple, he dwelt between the cheru- 
bims in the most holy place. He mani- 
fested himself there by a visible symbol, 
in the form of a cloud resting on the 
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of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. 

23 Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! ‘for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and “anise, and 
cummin, and ‘have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judg- 


' ment, mercy, and faith: these ought 


ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. 


8 Lu.11.42. 2 dil. 
¢1$a.15.22; Je.22.15,16; Ho.6.6; Mi.6.8; ch.9.13. 


among us as dill. It has a fine aro- 
matic smell, and is used by confectioners 
and perfumers, { Cummin. A plant 
of the same genus, like fennel, and used 
for similar purposes. These were all 
herbs of little value. The law of Moses 
said that they should pay tithes of the 


mercy-seat, 1 Ki. viii. 10, 13; Ps. | fruits of the earth, De. xiv. 22. It said 
lxxx. 1 


xx. 1. 

22. The throne of God. Heaven is 
his throne, Mat. v. 34. It is so called 
as being the asta where he sits in glory. 
Jesus says, here, that all who swear at 
all do, in fact, swear by God, or the 
oath is good for nothing. To swear by 
an altar, a gift, or a temple is of no 
force unless it be meant to appeal to 
God himself. The essential thing in an 
oath is calling God to witness our sin- 
cerity. If a real oath is taken, there- 
fore, God is appealed to. If not it is 
foolish and wicked to swear by any- 
thing else. 

23. Ye pay tithe. A tenth part. The 
law required the Jews to devote a tenth 
part of all their prey to the support 
of the Levites, Nu. xviii. 20-24. An- 
other tenth part they paid for the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, commonly in 
cattle or grain, but where they lived 
far from the place of worship they 
changed it to money, De. xiv. 22-24. 
Besides these, there was to be every 
third year a tenth part given to the 
poor, to be eaten at thei own dwellings 
(De. xiv. 28, 29); so that nearly one- 
third of the property of the Jews was 
devoted to religious services by law. 
This was besides the voluntary offerings 
which they made. How much more 
mild and gentle are the laws of Chris- 
tianity under which we live! {] Mint. 
A garden herb, in the original so called 
from its agreeable flavour. It was used 
to sprinkle the floors of their houses 
and synagogues to produce a pleasant 
fragrance. {] Anise. Known commonly 


nothing, however, about herbs. It was 
a question whether these should be 
tithed. The Pharisees maintained, in 
their extraordinary strictness, that they 
ought. Our Saviour says that they were 
precise in doing small matters which the 
law had not expressly commanded, while 
they omitted the greater things which 
it had enjoined. f Judgment Justice 
to others, as magistrates, neighbours, 


‘citizens. Giving to all their just dues. 


{J Mercy. Compassion and kindness to 
the poor and miserable. {| Faith. Piety 
toward God; confidence in him. Faith 
in God here means that we are to give 
to him what is his due; as mercy and 
justice mean to do to MEN, in all cir- 
cumstances, what is right toward them. 
7 These ought ye tohavedone. Attention 
to even the smallest points of the law 
of God is proper, but it should not 
interfere with the jigher and more im- 
portant parts of that law. 

24. Which strain at a gnat, &c. This 
is a proverb. There is, however, a 
wistranslation or misprint here, which 
makes the verse unmeaning. To strain 
AT @ bas conveys no sense. It should 
have been to strain OUT a gnat; and so 
it is printed in some of the earlier ver- 
sions, and so it was undoubtedly ren- 
dered by the translators. The common 
reading is a misprint, and should be 
corrected. The Greek means to strain 
out by a cloth or sieve. {| A gnat. 
The gnat has its origin in the water; 
not in great rivers, but in pools and 
marshes. In the stagnant waters they 
appear in the form of small grubs or 
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at a gnat, and swallow a camel. 


clean the outside of the cup and of 


the platter, but within they are: 


full of extortion and excess. 


MATTHEW. 


24 Yeblind guides! which strain : 
| Pharisees, hypocrites! *for ye are 

25 Woe unto you, scribes and | 
Pharisees, hypocrites! “for ye make ; 


[a.p. 33. 


27 Woe unto you, scribes and 


like unto whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. 

28 Even so ye also outwardly 


26 Thou blind Pharisee! cleanse! appear righteous unto men, but 


first that which is within the cup | 


and platter, that the outside of 
them may be clean also. 
wu Mar.7.4,&c. 


lurve. These larve retain their form 
about three weeks, after which they 
turn to chrysalids, and after three or 
four days they pass to the form of gnats. 
They are then distinguished by their 
well-known sharp sting. It is probable 
that the Saviour here refers to the in- 
sect as it exists in its grub or larva 
form, before it appears in the form of 
agnat. Water is then its element, and 
those who were nice in their drink 
would take pains to strain it out. 
Hence the proverb. See Calmet’s Dict., 
art. ‘‘Gnat.” It is here used to denote a 
very small matter, as a camel is to de- 
note a large object. ‘‘ You Jews take 
great pains to avoid offence in very 
small matters, superstitiously observing 
the smallest points of the law, like a 
man carefully straining out the animal- 
cule from what he drinks, while you 
are at no pains to avoid great sins— 
hypocrisy, deceit, oppression, and lust 
—like a man who should swallow a 
camel.” The Arabians have a similar 
proverb: ‘‘ He eats an elephant, and is 
suffocated with a pnat.” He is troubled 
with little things, but pays no attention 
to great matters. 

25. The cup and the platter. 
drinking-cup and the dish containing 
food. The Pharisees were diligent in 
observing all the washings and obliga- 
tions required by their traditions. See 
Notes on Mar. vii. 4. J Full of extor- 
tion and excess, The outside appeared 
well; the inside was filled with the fruit 
of extortion, oppression, and wicked- 
ness. The meaning is, that though 
they took much pains to appear well, 
yet they obtained a living by extortion 
and crime. Their cups, neat as they 
appeared outward, were filled, not with 
the fruits of honest industry, but with 
that which had been extorted from the 
poor by wicked arts. Instead of excess, 


The : 


within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. 
29 Woe unto you, scribes and 
v Lu.11.H; Ac.23.3. 


| many manuscripts and editions of the 


Greek Testament read trickedness. 

26. Cleanse jirst that which is within 
the cup and the platter. Let them be 
filled with the fruits of honest industry, 
and then the outside and the inside 
will be really cleax. By this allusion 
to the cup and platter he taught them 
that it was necessary to cleanse the 
heart first, that the external conduct 
might be really pure and holy. 

27. Like unto whited sepulchres. For 
the construction of sepulchres, see 
Notes on Mat. viii. 28. Those tombs 
were annually whitewashed to prevent 
the people from accidentally coming 
in contact with them as they went up 
to Jerusalem. This custom is still con- 
tinued. Dr. Thomson (The Land and 
the Book, vol. i. p. 148) says, ‘“‘I have 
been in places where this is repeated 
very often. The graves are kept clean 
and white as snow, a very striking em- 
blem of those painted hypocrites, the 
Pharisees, beautiful without, but full 
of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness within.” The law considered those 
persons unclean who had touched any- 
thing belonging to the dead, Nu. xix. 
16. Sepulchres were therefore often 
whitewashed, that they might be dis- 
tinctly seen. Thus ‘‘whited,” they 
appeared beautiful; but within they 
contained the bones and corrupting 
bodies of the dead. So the Pharisees. 
Their outward conduct appeared well, 
but their hearts were full of hypocrisy, 
envy, pride, lust, and malice—tfitly re- 
presented by the corruption within a 
whited tomb. 

29. Ye build the tombs of the prophets. 
That is, you build sepulchres or tombs 
over the prophets that have been slain. 
This they did professedly from vener- 
ation and respect for their character. 
This is often done at the East at the 
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Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye | 
build the tombs of the prophets, | 
and garnish the sepulchres of the | 
righteous, 

30 And say, If we had been in ' 
the days of our fathers, we would | 
not have been partakers with them | 
in the blood of the prophets. 

31 Wherefore ye be witnesses . 


present day, and indeed elsewhere. 
Among the Mohammedans it is a com- 
mon way of showing respect for any 
distinguished man to build a tomb for 


him. By doing this, they profess re- 

spect for his character and veneration 
for his memory. So the Pharisees, by 

building tombs in this manner, pro- 
fessedly approved of the character and 
conduct of the prophets, and disap- 
proved of the conduct of their fathers 

in killing them. (J And garnish, &c. 
That is, adorn or ornament. This was 
done by rebuilding them with more 
taste, decorating them, and keeping | 
them neat and clean. The original | 
word means, also, to show any proper 
honour to the memory of the dead, as 
by speaking well of them, praying near 

them, or rearing synagogues near them 
in honour of their memory. 

30. And say, &c. This they professed 
to say by rebuilding their tombs. They 
also, probably, publicly expressed their 
disapprobation of the conduct of their 
fathers. All this, in building and or- 
namenting tombs, was a profession of 
extraordinary piety. Our Lord showed 
them it was mere pretence. 

31. Ye be witnesses unto yourselves. 
The emphasis, here, lies in the words | 
“to yourselves.” It is an appeal to their 
conscience. It was not by their build- 
ing the tombs that they were witnesses 
that they were the children of those 
who slew the prophets; but that, in 
spite of all this pretence of piety, under 
all this cloak of profession, they knew 
in their consciences, and were witnesses 
to themselves, that it was mere hypo- 
crisy, and that they really approved 
the conduct of those who slew the pro- 
phets. J Children of them, &c. Re- 
sembling them; approving their con- 
duct; inheriting their feelings. See 
Notes on Mat. i. 1. They not only 
showed that they were descended from 
them, but that they possessed their 
spirit, and that, insimilarcircumstances, 

ey would have done as they did. 
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unto yourselves that ye are the 
children of them which “killed the 
prophets. 

32 Fill* ye up, then, the measure 
of your fathers. 

_33 Ye serpents, ye “generation of 
vipers! how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell? 

34 Wherefore, behold, I send 


tw Ac.7.52; 1 Th.2.15. 


aw Ge.15.16; 1 Th.2.16. y ch.3.7. 


32. Fill ye up, then, &c. This is a 
prediction of what they were about to 
do. He would have them act out their 
true spirit, and show what they were, 
and evince to all that they had the 
spirit of their fathers. Comp. Notes 
on Jn. xiii. 27. This was done be put- 
ting him to death, and persecuting the 
apostles. { The meusure. The full 
amount, so as to make it complete. 
By your slaying me, fill up what is 
lacking of the iniquity of your fathers 
till the measure is full; till the national 
iniquity is complete; till as much has 
been committed as God can possibly 
bear, and then shall come upon you all 
this blood, and you shall be destroyed, 
ver. 34, 35. 

33. Ye serpents. This name is given 
to them on account of their pretending 
to be pious, and very much devoted to 
God, but being secretly evil. At the 
heart, with all their pretensions, they 
were filled with evil designs, as the 
serpent was, Ge. iii. 1-5. [| Generation 
of vipers. See Notes on Mat. xii. 34. 
J Damnation of hell. This refers, be- 
yond all question, to future punishment. 
So great was their wickedness and hy- 
pocrisy, that, if they persevered in this 
course, it was impossible to escape the 
damnation that should come on the 
guilty. This is the sternest language 
that Jesus ever used to wicked men. 
But it by no means authorizes ministers 
to use such language to sinners now. 
Christ knew that this was true of them. 
He had an authority which none now 
have. It is not the province of minis- 
ters to denounce judgment, or to use 
severe names, least of all to do it on 
pretence of imitating Christ. He knew 
the hearts of men. We know them not. 
He had authority to declare certainly 
that those whom he addressed would 
be lost. We have no such authority. 
He addressed persons; we address char- 
acters. 
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unto you prophets, and wise men, 
and scribes: and *some of them ye 
shall kill and crucify; and ¢some of 
them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from 
city to city: 

35 That? upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the 


2 Ac.7.59. @ Ac.5.40; 2 Co.11.24,25. 
b He.11.37. ¢ Re.18.24. 


34. I send unto you prophets, &c. Je- 
sus doubtless refers here to the apostles, 
and other teachers of religion. Pro- 
phets, wise men, and scribes were the 
names by which the teachers of religion 
were known among the Jews, and he 
therefore used the same terms when 
speaking of the messengers which he 
would send. J send has the force of 
the future, I sill send. {J Some of 
them ye shall kill. As in the case of 
Stephen (Ac. vii. 59) and James (Ac. 
xii, 1, 2) @ Crucify. Punish with 
death on the cross. There are no cases 
of this mentioned; but few historical 
records of this age have come down to 
us. The Jews had not the power of 
crucifying, but they had power to de- 
liver those whom they condemned to 
death into the hands of the Romans to 
do it. J Shall scourge. See Notes on 
Mat. x. 17. This was done, Ac. xxii. 
19-24; 2 Co. xi. 24, 25. Persecute, &e. 
See Notes on Mat. v. 10. This was 
fulfilled in the case of nearly all the 
apostles. 

35. That upon you muy come, &e. 
That is, the nation is guilty. Your 
fathers were guilty. You have shown 
yourselves to be like them. You are 
about, by slaying the Messiah and his 
messengers, to fill up the iniquity of 
theland. The feud of God is nearly 
exhausted, and the nation is about to 
be visited with signal vengeance. These 
national crimes deserve national judg- 
ments; and the proper judgment for 
all these crimes are about to come upon 
you in the destruction of your temple 
and city. J All the righteous blood. 
That is, all the judgments due for 
shedding that blood. God did not hold 
them guilty for what their fathers had 
done; but temporal judgments descend 
on children in consequence of the wick- 
edness of parents, as in the case of 
drunken and profligate parents. A 
drunken father wastes the property 
that his children might have possessed. 


MATTHEW. 


[a.D. 33. 


earth, “from the blood of righteous 
Abel unto ‘the blood of Zacharias, 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew 
between the temple and the altar. 

36 Verily I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this 


generation. 
37 O/ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
d Ge.4.8. e 2 Ch.24.20,21. f Lu.13.34. 


A gambler reduces his children to pov- 
erty and want. An imprudent and 
foolish parent is the occasion of leading 
His sons into places of poverty, ignor- 
ance, and crime, materially affecting 
their character and destiny. See Notes 
on Ro. v. 12-19. So of the Jews. The 
appropriate effects of their fathers’ 
crimes were coming on the nation, and 
they would suffer. [| Upon the earth. 
Upon the land of Judea. The word is 
often used with this limitation. See 
Mat. iv. 8. (J Righteous Abel. Slain 
by Cain, his brother, Ge. iv.8. {J Zach- 
arias, son of Burachias. It is not cer- 
tainly known who this was. Some have 
thought that it was the Zecharias whose 
death is recorded in 2 Ch. xxiv. 20, 21. 
He is there called the son of Jehoiada; 
but it is known that it was common 
among the Jews to have two names, as 
Matthew is called Levi; Lebbeus, Thad- 
deus; and Simon, Cephas. Others have 
thought that Jesus referred to Zech- 
arias the propnet, who might have been 
massacred by the Jews, though no 


| account of his death is recorded. It 


might have been known by tradition. 
J Whom ye slew. Whom you, Jews, 
slew. Whom your nation killed. J Be- 
tween the temple and the altar. Between 
the temple, properly so called, and the 
altar of burnt-offering in the court of 
the priests. See the plan of the tem- 
ple, Mat. xxi. 12. 

36. Upon this generation. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem took place about 


forty years after this was spoken. See 
the next chapter. 
37. O Jerusalem, &e. See Notes on 


Lu. xix. 41, 42. {J Would I have ga- 
thered. Would have protected and saved. 
WT Thy children. y people. 

38. Your house. The temple. The 
house of worship of the Jews. The 
chief ornament of Jerusalem. {J Desol- 
ate. About to be desolate or destroyed. 
To be forsaken as a place of worship, 
and delivered into the hands of the Ro- 
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that killest the prophets, and ston- | 
est them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would #I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not! 

g De.32.11,12; Ps.91.4. 


mans, and destroyed. See Notes on 
ch. xxiv. 

39. Ye shall not see me, &c. The day 
of your mercy is gone by. I have 
offered you protection and salvation, 
and you have rejected it. You are 
about to crucify me, and your temple to 
be destroyed, and you, as a nation, to 
be given up to long and dreadful suffer- 
ing. You will not see me asa merciful 
Saviour, offering you redemption any 
more, till you have borne these heavy 
judgments. They must come upon 
you, and be borne, until you would be 
glad to hail a deliverer, and say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. - Blessed be he that comes as the 
Messiah, to bring deliverance. This 
has not been yet accomplished, but the 
days will come when the Jews, long 
cast out and rejected, will hail Jesus as 
the Messiah, and receive him whom their 
fathers slew as the merciful Saviour, 
Ro. xi. 25-32. 


REMARKS, ' 


1st. Proper respect should always be | 
shown to teachers and rulers, ver. 3. 

2d. We are not to copy the example 
of wicked men, though they are our 
teachers or rulers, ver. 3. We are to 
frame our conduct by the law of God, 
and not by the example of mez. 

3d. Men are often very rigid in ex- 
acting of others what they fail alto- 
gether of performing themselves, ver. 4. 

4th. We are not to seek human hon- 
ours (ver. 8), nor to give flattering titles 
to others, nor to allow others to give 
them to us (ver. 9). Our highest hon- 
our is in humility, and he is most ex- 
alted who is most lowly, ver. 11, 12. 

5th. In the descriptions of the scribes 
and Pharisees in this chapter, we have 
a full-length portrait of a hypocrite. 
1st. They shut up the kingdom of hea- 
ven against others, ver. 13. They made 
great pretensions to knowledge, but 
they neither entered in themselves, nor 
suffered others, 2d. They committed 
the grossest iniquity under a cloak of 
religion, ver. 14. They cheated widows 
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38 Behold,* your house is left 
unto you desolate. 

39 For I say unto you, Ye shall 
not see me henceforth till ye shall 
say, ‘Blessed 7s he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. 


h Zee.11.6. t Pa.118.26; ch.21.9. 


out of their property, and made long 
prayers to hide their villainy. 3d. They 
showed great zeal in making proselytes, 
yet did it only for gain, and made them 
more wicked, ver. 15. 4th. They taught 
false doctrine, and they resorted to art- 
ful contrivances to destroy the force of 
oaths, and to shut out the Creator from 
their view, ver. 16-22. 5th. They were 
superstitious, ver. 23. Small matters 
they were exact in; matters of real 
importance they cared little about. 
6th. They took great pains to appear 
well, while they themselves knew that 
it was all deceit and falsehood, ver. 25- 
28. 7th. They professed great venera- 
tion for the memory of the pious dead, 
while at the same time they were con- 
scious that they really approved the 
conduct of those that killed them, ver. 
29-31. Never, perhaps, was there a 
combination of more wicked feelings 
and hypocritical actions than among 
them; and never was there more pro- 


; found knowledge of the human heart, 


and more faithfulness, than in him who 
tore off the mask, and showed them 
what they were. 

6th. It is amazing with what power 
and authority our blessed Lord re- 
proves this wicked people. It is wonder- 
ful that they ever waited for a mock 
trial, and did not kill him at once. But 
his time was not come, and they were 
restrained, and not suffered to act out 
the fury of their mad passions. 

7th. Jesus pitiesdying sinners, ver. 37. 
He seeks their salvation. He pleads 
with them to be saved. He would ga- 
ther them to him, if they would come. 
The most hardened, even like the sin- 
ners of Jerusalem, he would save if 
they would come to him. But they 
will not. They turn from him, and 
tread the road to death. 

8th. The reason why the wicked are 
not saved is their own obstinacy. They 
choose not to be saved, and they die. 
If they wil] not come to Christ, it is 
right that they should die. If they do 
not come, they must die. 

9th. The sinner will be destroyed, ver. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ND=« Jesus went out, and de- 
parted from the temple; and 
his disciples came to Aim for to 
show him the buildings of the 
temple. 


a@ Mar.13.1; Lu.21.5. 


38. The day will come when the mercy 
of God will be clean gone for ever, and 
the forbearance of God exhausted, and 
then the sinner must perish. When 
once God hus given him over, he must 
die. No man, no parent, no minister, 
no friend, no angel, no archangel, can 
then save. Salvation is lost, for ever 
lost. Oh how amazing is the folly of the 
wicked, that they weary out the forbear- 
ance of God, and perish in their sins! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Jesus foretells the destruction of the 
temple as he takes his final leave of it, 
and teaches what were the signs of his 
coming. These predictions are also re- 
corded in Mar. xiii.; Lu. xxi. 5-38. 

1. And Jesus went out, He was going 
over to the Mount of Olives, ver. 3. 
T The buildings of the temple. The 
temple itself, with the surrounding 
courts, porches, and other edifices. See 
Notes on Mat. xxi. 12. Mark says that 
they particularly pointed out the stones 
of the temple, as well as the buildings. 
“(In that temple,” says Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, ‘‘ were several stones 
which were 45 cubits in length, 5 in 
height, and 6 in breadth;” that is, more 
than 70 feet long, 10 wide, and 8 high. 
These stones, of such enormous size, 
were principally used in building the 
high wall on the east side, frony the 
base to the top of the mountain. They 
were also, it is said, beautifully painted 
with variegated colours. 

2. There shall not be left here one stone 
upon another. At the time this was 
spoken, no event was more improbable 
than this. The temple was vast, rich, 
splendid. It was the pride of the na- 
tion, and the nation was at peace. Yet 
in the short space of forty years all this 
was exactly accomplished. Jerusalem 
was taken by the Roman armies, under 
the command of Titus, a.D. 70. The 
account of the siege and destruction of 
the cityis left us by Josephus, a historian 
of undoubted veracity and singular 
fidelity. He was a Jewish priest. In 
the wars of which he gives an account, 


MATTHEW. 


[a.p. 33. 


2 And Jesus said unto them, See 
ye not all these things? Verily I 
say unto you, ’There shall not be 
left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down. 

3 And as he sat upon the Mount 


61 Ki.9.7; Je.26.18; Lu.19.44. 


he fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and remained with them during the 
siege and destruction of the city. Being 
a Jew, he would of course say nothing 
designed to confirm the prophecies of 
Jesus Christ; yet his whole history ap- 
pears almost like a running commen- 
tary on these predictions respecting the 
destruction of the temple. The follow- 
ing particulars are given on his author- 
ity :-— 

After the city was taken, Josephus 


says that Titus ‘“‘gave orders that they 


should now demolish the whole city and 
temple, except three towers, which he 
reserved standing. But for the rest of 
the wall, it was laid so completely even 
with the ground by those who dug 
up from the foundation, that there was 
nothing left to make those believe who 
came hither that it had ever been in- 
habited.” Maimonides, a Jewish writer, 
has also recorded that ‘“Terentius Ru- 
fus, an officer in the army of Titus, with 
a ploughshare tore up the foundations 
of the temple, that the prophecy might 
be fulfilled, ‘Zion shall be plowed asa 
field,’” Mi. ni. 12. This was all done 
by the direction of divine Providence. 
Titus was desirous of preserving the 
temple, and frequently sent Josephus 
to the Jews to induce them to surrender 
and save the temple and city. But the 
prediction of the Saviour had gone forth, 
and, notwithstanding the wish of the 
Roman general, the temple was to be 
destroyed. The Jews themselves first 
set fire to the porticoes of the temple. 
One of the Roman soldiers, without any 
command, threw a burning firebrand 
into the golden window, and soon the 
temple was in flames. Titus gave orders 
to extinguish the fire; but, amid the 
tumult, none of his orders were obeyed. 
The soldiers pressed to the temple, and 
neither fear nor entreaties, nor stripes 
could restrain them. Their hatred of 
the Jews urged them on to the work of 
destruction, and thus, says Josephus, 
the temple was burned against the will 
@'s meen Wars, b. vi. ch. 4, 
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of Olives, the disciples came unto 


him privately, saying, Tell us, when | 


shall these things be? and ‘what 
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unto them, “Take heed that no 
man deceive you. 
5 For? many shall come in my 


shall be the sign of thy coming, and | name, saying, I am Christ; and 


of the end of the world? 


4 And Jesus answered and said ! 


¢1 Th.6.1,&c. 


3. He sat upon the Mount of Olives. . 
See Notes on Mat. xxi. 1. From that 
mount there was a magnificent view of 
the whole city. J Zhe disciples came 
unto him privately. Not all of them, 
but Peter, James, John, and Andrew, 
Mar. xiii. 3. The prediction that the 
temple would be destroyed (ver. 2) had 
been made in the presence of all the 
apostles. A part now came privately 
to know more particularly when this 
would be. ( When shall these things be? 
There are three questions here. Ist. 
When those things should take place. 
2d. What should be the signs of his own 
coming. 3d. What should be the signs 
that the end of the world wasnear. To 
these questions he replies in this and the 
following chapters. This he does, not 
by noticing them distinctly, but by in- 
termingling the descriptions of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and of the end 
of the world, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to tell to what particular sub- 
ject his remarks apply. The principle 
on which this combined description of 
two events was spoken appears to be, 
that they could be described in the same 
words, and therefore the accounts are 
intermingled. A similar use of lan- 
guage is found in some parts of Isaiah, 
where the same language will describe 
the return from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and deliverance by the Messiah. 
See Introduction to Isaiah, §7. J Sign 
of thy coming. Evidence that thou art 
coming. By what token shall we know 
that thou art coming? 

4,5. Take heed, &c. Jesus, in reply 
to their question, first gives them a 
caution to beware of deception. They 
were to be constantly on their guard, 
because many would arise to deceive 
the people. 1 Many shall come in my 
name, Not in the name or by the au- 
thority of Jesus, or claiming to be his 
followers, and to be sent by Aim, but 
in the name of the Messiah, or claiming 
to be the Messiah. { J am Christ. I 
am the Messiah. See Notes on Mat. 
i.1. The Messiah was expected at that 
time, Mat. ii. 1,2. Many would lay 


shall deceive many. 
6 And ye “shall hear of wars, 


@ Col.2.8; 2 Th.2.3. eJeldid. fDa.1l.1,éc. 


claims to being the Messiah, and, as he 
was universally expected, multitudes 
would easily be led to believe in them. 
There is abundant evidence that this 
was fully accomplished. Josephus in- 
forms us that there were many who 
pretended to divine inspiration; who 
deceived the people, leading out num- 
bers of them into the desert. ‘The 
land,” says he ‘‘ was overrun with ma- 
gicians, seducers, and impostors, who 
drew the people after them in multi- 
tudes into solitudes and deserts, to see 
the signs and miracles which they pro- 
mised to show by the power of God.” 
Among these are mentioned particu- 
larly Dositheus, the Samaritan, who 
affirmed that he was Christ; Simon 
Magus, who said he appeared among 
the Jews as the Son of God; and Theu- 
das, who persuaded many to go with 
him to the river Jordan, to see the 
waters divided. The names of twenty- 
four false Messiahs are recorded as 
having appeared between the time of 
the Emperor Adrian and the year 1682. 

6. And ye shall hear of wars, &e. It 
is recorded in the history of Rome that 
violent agitations prevailed in the Ro- 
man empire previous to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Four emperors, Nero, 
Galba, Otho, and ‘Vitellius, suffered 
violent deaths in the short space of 
eighteen months. In consequence of 
these changes in the government, there 
were commotions throughout the em- 
pire. Parties were formed, and bloody 


| and violent wars were the consequence 


of attachment to particular emperors. 
This is the more remarkable, as at the 
time that the prophecy was made, the 
empire was in a state of peace. {J Ru- 
mours of wars. Wars declared or threat- 
ened, but not carried into execution. 
Josephus says that Bardanes, and after 
him Vologeses, declared war against 
the Jews, but it was not carried into 
execution, dzitg. xx. 34. He also says 
that Vitellius, governor of Syria, de- 
clared war against Aretas, king of 
Arabia, and wished to lead his army 
through Palestine, but the death of 
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and rumours of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled: for all these things 
must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet. 
7 For? nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against king- 
g Hag.2.21,23. 


Tiberius prevented the war, Anitg. xviii. 
5.8. The end is not yet. The end of 
the Jewish economy; the destruction of 
Jerusalem will not immediately follow. 
Be not, therefore, alarmed when you 
hear of those commotions, Other signs 
will] warn you when to be alarmed and 
seek security. 

7. Nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom. At Ce- 
sarea, the Jews and Syrians contended 
about the right to the city, and twenty 
thousand of the Jews were slain. A 
this blow the whole nation of the Jews 
was exasperated, and carried war and 
desolation through the Syrian cities 
and villages. Sedition and civil war 
spread throughout Judea; Italy was also 
thrown into civil war by the contests be- 
tween Otho and Vitellius for the crown. 
{And there shall be le There was 
a famine foretold by Agabus (Ac. xi. 
28), which is mentioned by Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Eusebius, and which 
was so severe in Jerusalem, Josephus 
says, that many people perished for 
want of food, Antig. xx. 2. Four times 
in the reign of Claudius (a.p. 41-54) 
famine prevailed in Rome, Palestine, 
and Greece. { Pestilences. Raging epi- 
demic diseases; the plague, sweeping 
off multitudes of people at once. It is 
commonly the attendant of famine, and 
often produced by it. A pestilence is 
recorded as raging in Babylonia, a.D. 
40 (Joseph. Antig. xviii. 9. 8); in Italy, 
A.D. 66 (Tacit. 16. 13). Both of these 
took place before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. { Larthquakes. In prophe- 
tic language, earthquakes sometimes 
mean political commotions. Literally 
they are tremors or shakings of the 
earth, often shaking cities and towns 
to ruin. ‘The earth opens, and houses 
and people sink indiscriminately to de- 
struction. Many of these are men- 
tioned as preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Tacitus mentions one in 
the reign of Claudius, at Rome, and 
says that in the reign of Nero the cities 
of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colosse 
were overthrown, and the celebrated 
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dom: and there shall be famines, 
and pestilences, and earthquakes, 
in divers places. 

8 All these are the beginning of 
sorrows. 

9 Then* shall they deliver you 


A Lu.21.12. 


Pompeii was overwhelmed and almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, Azzales, 
15.22. Others are mentioned as occur- 
ring at Smyrna, Miletus, Chios, and 
Samos. Luke adds, “And fearful sights 
and great signs shall there be om 
heaven,” xxi. 11. Josephus, who had 
probably never heard of this prophecy, 
and who certainly would have done 
nothing designedly to show its fulfil- 
ment, records the prodigies and signs 
which he says preceded the destruction 
of the city. A star, says he, resembling 
a sword, stood over the city, and a 
comet that continued a whole year. At 
the feast of unleavened bread, curing 
the night, a bright light shone roun 
the altar and the temple, so that it 
seemed to be bright day, for half an 
hour. The eastern gate of the temple, 
of solid brass, fastened with strong bolts 
and bars, and which had been shut with 
difficulty by twenty men, opened in the 
night of its own accord. A few days 
after that feast, he says, ‘“‘ Before sun- 
setting, chariots and troops of soldiers 
in their armour were seen running about 
among the clouds, and surrounding of 
cities.” A great noise, as of the sound 
of a multitude, was heard in the temple, 
saying, ‘*‘ LET US REMOVE HENCE.” Four 
years before the war began, Jesus, the 
son of Ananus, a plebeian and a hus- 
bandman, came to the feast of the taber- 
nacles when the city was in peace and 
prosperity, and began to cry aloud, ‘‘A 
voice from the east, a voice from the 
west, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice against Jerusalem and the holy 
house, a voice against the bridegroom 
and the brides, and a voice against this 
whole people!” He was scourged, and 
at every stroke of the whip he cried, 
‘“Woe, woe to Jerusalem!” This ery, 
Josephus says, was continued every day 
for more than seven years, till he was 
killed in the siege of the city, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“Woe, woe to myself also!” 
Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 9, § 3. 

8. The beginning of sorrows. Far 
heavier calamities are yet to come be- 
fore the end. 
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up to be afflicted, and ‘shall kill 
you: and ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake. 

10 And then shall many be “of- 


¢3n.16.2; Ac.7.59. k& ch.13.21. 


9. To be afflicted. By persecution, 
imprisonment, scourging, &c. {| They 
shall deliver you up to councils (Mark). 
To the great council, or Sanhedrim— 
for this is the word in the original. 
See Notes on Mat. v. 22. This was 
fulfilled when Peter and John were 
brought before the council, Ac. iv. 5-7. 
Mark farther adds (xiii. 9) that they 
should be delivered to synagogues and 
to prisons to be beaten, and should be 
brought before rulers and kings for his 
name's sake. All this was remarkably 
fulfilled. Peter and John were impri- 
soned (Ac. iv. 3); Paul and Silas were 
imprisoned (Ac. xvi. 24), and also beaten 
(Ac. xvi. 28); Paul was brought before 
Gallio (Ac. xviii. 12), before Felix (Ac. 
xxiv. 24), and before Agrippa (Ac. xxv. 
23). 9 And shall kilt you. That is, 
shall kill some of you. Stephen was 
stoned (Ac. vii. 59); James was killed 
by Herod (Ac. xii. 2); and, in addition 
to all that the sacred writers have told 
us, the persecution under Nero took 
place before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, in which were put to death, with 
many others, Peter and Paul. Most of 
the apostles, it is believed, died by per- 
secution. 

When they were delivered up, Jesus 
told them not to premeditate what they 
should say, for he would give them a 
mouth and wisdom which all their ad- 
versaries would not be able to gainsay 
or resist, Lu. xxi. 14, 15. The fulfil- 
ment of this is recorded in the case of 
Stephen (Ac. vi. 10), and of Paul, who 
made Felix tremble, Ac. xxiv. 25. {J Ye 
shall be hated of ail nations. This was 
fulfilled then, and has been in all ages. 
It was judged to he a crime to be a 
Christian. Multitudes for this, and for 
nothing else, were put todeath. {| For 
my name's sake. On account of attach- 
ment to me, or because you bear my 
name as Christians. 

10. Many shall be offended. See Notes 
on Mat. v. 29. Many shall stumble, 
fall, apostatize from a profession of 
religion. Many who professed to love 
me will then show that they had no 
veal attachment to me; and in those 
trying times it will be seen that they 
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fended, and shall betray one an- 

other, and shall hate one another. 

11 And? many false prophets 

shall rise, and shall “deceive many. 
t2 Pe.2.1; 1 Jn.4.3. m1 Ti4.1. 


| knew nothing of genuine Christian love. 


See 1 Jn. ii. 19. WT Shall betray one an- 
other. Those who thus apostatize from 
professed attachment to me will betray 
others who really love me. This they 
would do to secure their own safety, 
by revealing the names, habitations, or 
places of concealment of others. {J Shald 
hate one another. Not that real Chris- 
tians would do this, but those who had 
professed to be such would then show 
that they were not his true followers, 
and would hate one another. Luke 
adds that they should be betrayed by 
parents, and brethren, and kingfolks, and 
friends, Lu. xxi. 16. They would break 
over the most tender ties to surrender 
Christians to punishment. So great 
would be their hatred of Christianity, 
that it would overcome all the natural 
endearments of kindred and home. 
This, in the persecutions of Christians, 
has often occurred, and nothing shows 
more fully the deep and deadly hatred 
of the human heart to the gospel. 
Comp. Notes on ch. x. 21. 

11. And many false prophets. Many 
men pretending to be prophets or fore- 
tellers of future events. This refers not 
to the false Messiahs of which he had 


| spoken (ver. 5), but to prophets who 


should appear during the svege of the 
city. Of them Josephus says: ‘‘The 
tyrannical zealots who ruled the city 
suborned many false prophets to declare 
that aid would be given to the people 
from heaven. This was done to pre- 
vent them from attempting to desert, 
and to inspire confidence in God.”— 
Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 5, § 2, 3. 
12. And because iniquity, &c. The 
word iniquity here seems to include the 
eruelty of the Jews and Romans in their 
persecutions; the betraying of Chris- 
tians by those who professed to be 
such; and the pernicious errors of false 
prophets and others. The effect of all 
this would be, that the ardour of feel- 
ing of many Christians would be less- 
ened. The word wax means to Lecome. 
It is an old Saxon word, not used now 
in this sense except in the Bible. The 
fear of death, and the deluding influ- 
ence of false teachers, would lessen the 
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12 And because iniquity shall 
abound, “the love of many shall 
wax cold. 

13 But? he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved. 

14 And? this gospel of the king- 


n Re.3.15,16. o Re.2.10. 
p ch.28,19; Ro.10.18; Re.14.6, 


zeal of many timid and weak professors; 
perhaps, also, of many real but feeble 
Christians, 

18. He that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved. The word ‘‘end,” 
here, has by some been thought to mean 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or the exd 
of the Jewish economy, and the mean- 
ing has been supposed to be ‘‘ he that 
perseveres in bearing these persecutions 
to the end of the wars shall be safe, 
God will protect his people from hana, 
so that not a hair of the head shall 
perish.” Others, with more probability, 
have referred this to final salvation, and 
refer the ‘“‘end” to the close of life, 
‘He that bears afflictions and persecu- 
tions faithfully—that constantly adheres 
to his religion, and does not shrink till 
death—shall he saved, or shall enter 
heaven.” So Luke (xxi. 18) says, there 
shall not an hair of your head perish— 
that is, they would be saved. Ax hair 
of the head, or the smallest part or por- 
tion, is a proverbial expression, denot- 
ing the certainty and completeness of their 
salvation. Luke (xxi. 19) farther adds, 
In your patience possess ye your souls— 
that is, keep your souls patient; keep 
proper possession of patience as your 
own. It is a part of religion to teach 
it, and in these trying times let it not 
depart from you. 

14, And thts gospel of the kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world. The evi- 
dence that this was done is to be chiefly 
derived from the New Testament, and 
there it is clear. Thus Paul declares 
that it was preached to every creature 
under heaven (Col. i. 6, 23); that the 
faith of the Romans was spoken of 
throughout the whole world (Ro. i. 8); 
that he preached in Arabia (Ga. i. 17), 
and at Jerusalem, and round about un- 
to Illyricum (Ro. xv. 19). We know 
also that he travelled through Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Crete; that he was 
in Italy, and probably in Spain and 
Gaul, Ro. xv. 24-28. At the same time, 
the other apostles were not idle; and 
there is full proof that within thirty 
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dom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations; 
and then shall the end come. 

15 When ye, therefore, shall 
see the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by ‘Daniel the prophet, 


q Da.9.27; 12.11. 


years after this prophecy was spoken, 
churches were established in all these 
regions. {| Fur a witness unto all nations. 
This preaching the gospel indiscrimin- 
ately to add the Gentiles shall be a pruof 
to them, or a witness, that the division 
between the Jews and Gentiles was 
about to be broken down. Hitherto 
the blessings of revelation had been 
confined to the Jews. They were the 
peculiar people of God. His messages 
had been sent to them only. When, 
therefore, God sent the gospel to «ll 
other people, it was proof, or « witness 
unio them, that the peculiar Jewish 
economy was at an end. YJ Zhen shall 
the end come, The end of the Jewish 
economy; the destruction of the temple 
and city. 

15. The abomination of desolation. This 
is a Hebrew expression, meaning an 
abominable or hateful destroyer. The 
Gentiles were all held in abomination 
by the Jews, Ac. x. 28. The abomina- 
tion of desolation means the Boman 
army, and is so explained by Lu. xxi. 20. 
The Roman army is farther called the 
abomination on account of the images 
of the emperor, and the eagles, carried 
in front of the legions, and regarded 
by the Romans with divine honours. 
¥] Spoken of by Daniel the prophet. Da. 
ix. 86, 27; xi. 81; xii. 11. See Notes on 
those passages. {| Standing in the holy 
place. Mark says, standing where it 
ought not, meaning the same thing. 
All Jerusalem was esteemed holy, Mat. 
iv. 5, The meaning of this is, when 
you see the Roman armies standing in 
the holy city or encamped around the 
temple, or the Roman ensigns or stan- 
dards in the temple. Josephus relates 
that when the city was taken, the 
Romans brought their idols into the 
temple, and placed them over the east- 
ern gate, and sacrificed to them there, 
Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 6, $1. Whoso 
readeth, &c. This seems to be a remark 
made by the evangelist to direct the 
attention of the reader particularly to 
the meaning of the prophecy by Daniel. 

16. Then let them, &c. Then Chris- 
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stand in the holy place, (whoso 
readeth, let him understand :) 

16 Then let them which be in 
Judea flee into the mountains: 

17 Let him which is on the 
house-top not come down to take 
any thing out of his house: 

18 Neither let him which is in 


tians may know that the end is come, 
and should seek a place of safety. De- 
struction would not only visit the city, 
but would extend to the surrounding 
part of Judea. {] The mountains. The 
mountains of Palestine abound in caves, 
a safe retreat for those who are pur- 
sued. In all ages these caves have been 
the favourite places of robbers, and 
they were also resorted to by those in 
danger, 1 Sa. xiii. 6; xxii..1; 2 Sa. xxiii. 
13; Jos. x.16. In those mountains they 
would be safe. 

17. Him which is on the house-top. The 
roofs of the houses in Eastern countries 
were made flat, so that they were fav- 
ourable places for walking and retire- 
ment. See Notes on Mat. ix. 1-8. The 
meaning here is, that he who should be 
on the house-top when this calamity 
came upon the city should jlee without 
deluy; he should not even take time to 
secure any article of appar! from his 
house. So sudden would be the cala- 
mity, that by attempting to do this he 
would endanger his life. 

18. Return back to take his clothes. His 
clothes which, in zorking, he had laid 
aside, or which, in fleeing, he should 
throw off as an encumbrance. Clothes 
here means the ower garment, com- 
monly laid aside when men worked or 
ran. See Notes on Mat. v. 40. 

These directions were followed. It 
is said that the Christians, warned by 
these predictions, fled from Jerusalem 
to Pella, and other places beyond the 
Jordan; so that there is not evidence 
that a single Christian perished in 
J ue eeu Hist. Eecl., lib. iii. 
ch. 6. 

20. But pray ye, &c. The destruction 
was certainly coming. It could not be 
prevented; yet it was right to pray for 
a mitigation of the circumstances, that 
it might be as mild as possible. So we 
know that calamity is before us; sick- 
ness, pain, bereavement, and death are 
jn our path; yet, though we know that 
these things must come upon us, it is 
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the field return back to take his 
clothes. 

19 And’ woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days. 

20 But pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter, neither on 
the sabbath-day ; 


ry Lu.23.29. 


mild a manner as may be consistent 
with the will of God. We must die, but 
it is right to pray that the pains of our 
dying may be neither long nor severe. 
% du the winter. On account of the cold, 
storms, &c. To be turned then from 
home, and compelled to take up an 
abode in caverns, would be a double 
calamity. ( Neither on the sabbath-day. 
Long journeys were prohibited by the 
law on the Sabbath, Ex. xvi. 29. The 
law of Moses did not mention the dis- 
tance to which persons might go on the 
Sabbath, but most of the Jews main- 
tained that it should not be more than 
2000 cubits. Some supposed that it 
was 7 furlongs, or nearly a mile. This 
distance was allowed in order that they 
might go to their places of worship. 
Most of them held that it was not law- 
ful to go farther, under any circum- 
stances of war or afiliction. Jesus 
teaches his disciples to pray that their 
flight might not be on the Sabbath, be- 
cause, if they should not go farther than 
a Sabbath-day’s journey, they would 
not be beyond the reach of danger, and 
if they did, they would be exposed to the 
charge of violating the law. It should 
be added that it was almost impractic- 
able to travel in Judea on that day, as 
the gates of the cities were usually 
closed, Ne. xiii. 19-22. 

21. There shall be great tribulation. 
The word tribulation means calamity or 
suffering. Luke (xxi, 24) has specified 
in what this tribulation would consist: 
‘They shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive 


| into all nations, and Jerusalem shall be 


trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled.” 
That is, until the time allotted for the 
Gentiles to do it shall be fully accom- 
plished, or as long as God is pleased to 
suffer them to do it. 

The first thing mentioned by Luke is, 
that they should fall by the edge of the 
sword—that is, would be slain in war, 


right to pray that they may come in as , as the sword was then principally used 
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21 For then shall be great tri- 
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22 And except those days should 


bulation, such as was not since the | be shortened, there should no flesh 
beginning of the world to this| be saved: ‘but for the elect’s sake 


time, no, nor ever shall be. 
s Da.l2.1. 


in war. This was most strikingly ful- 
filled. Josephus, in describing it, uses 
almost the very words of our Saviour. 
All the calamities, says he, which had be- 
fallen any nation from the beginning of 
the world were but small in comparison 
with those of the Jews.—Jewish Wars, 
b. i. preface, § 4. 


He has given the following account | 


| those days shall be shortened. 


t Is.65.8,9. 


25. If it be asked how it was possible for 
so many people to be slain in a single 
city, it isto be remembered that the siege 
of Jerusalem commenced during the 
time of the Passover, when all the males 
of the Jews were required to be there, 
and when it is estimated that more than 
three millions were usually assembled. 
See Josephus, Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 9, 


of one part of the massacre when the § 3, 4. 

city was taken : ‘And now, rushing into; A horrible instance of the distress of 
the city, they slew whomsoever they | Jerusalem is related by Josephus. The 
found, without distinction, and burned ! famine during the siege became so great 


the houses and all the people who had 
fled into them; and when they entered 
for the sake of plunder, they found 
whole families of dead persons, and 
houses full of carcasses destroyed by 
famine, then they came out with their 
hands empty. And though they thus 
pitied the dead, they had not the 
same emotion for the living, but killed 
all they met, whereby they filled the 
lanes with dead bodies. The whole city 
ran with blood, insomuch that many 
things which were burning were extin- 
guished by the blood.”—Jewish Wars, 
b. vi. ch. 8, § 5; ch. 9, $2, 8. He adds 
that in the siege of Jerusalem not fewer 
than eleven hundred thousand perished 
(Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. 9, § 3)—a num- 
ber almost half as great as are in the 
whole city of London. In the adjacent 
provinces no fewer than tzo hundred and. 
Jifty thousand are reckoned to have been 
slain; making in all whose deaths were 
ascertained the almost incredible num- 
ber of one million three hundred and 
Softy thousand who were put to death. 
These were not, indeed, all slain with 
the sword. Many were crucified. 
‘* Many hundreds,” says Josephus (Jew- 
ish Wars, b. v. ch. 11, § 1), “were first 
whipped, then tormented with various 
kinds of tortures, and finally crucified ; 
the Roman soldiers nailing them (out of 
the wrath and hatred they bore to the 
Jews), one after one way and another 
after another, to crosses, by way of jest, 
until at length the multitude became so 
great that room was wanting for crosses, 
and crosses for the bodies.” So terribly 
was their imprecation fulfilled—Azs blood 


be on us and on our children, Mat. xxvii. | Jerusalem and the a 


that they ate what the most sordid 
animals refused to touch. A woman of 
distinguished rank, having been plun- 
dered by the soldiers, in hunger, rage, 
and despair, killed and roasted her own 
babe, and had eaten one half of it 
before the deed was discovered.—Jewish 
Wars, b. vi. ch. 3, §3, 4. This cruel and 
dreadful act was also in fulfilment of 
prophecy, De. xxviii. 538, 56, 57. 

Another thing added by Luke (ch. 
xxi. 24), was, that they should be led away 
captive into all nations. Josephus in- 
forms us that the captives taken during 
the whole war amounted to ninety-seven 
thousand. The talland handsome young 
men Titus reserved for triumph; of the 
rest, many were distributed through 
the Roman provinces to be destroyed 
by wild beasts in theatres; many were 
sent to the works in Egypt; many, es- 
pecially those under seventeen years of 
age, were sold for slaves.—Jewish Wars, 
b. vi. ch. 9, § 2, 3. 

22. Except those days should be short- 
ened. If the calamities of the siege 
should be lengthened out. If famine 
and war should be suffered to rage. 
WT No flesh be saved. None of the nation 
would be preserved alive. All the in- 
habitants of Judea would perish. The 
war, famine, and pestilence would en- 
tirely destroy them. {J But for the elect’s 
sake. The elect here doubtless means 
Christians. See 1 Pe. i. 2; Ro. i. 7; Ep. 
i.4;1Th.i. 4. The word elect means to 
choose. It is given to Christians because 
they are chosen to salvation through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth, 1 Pe.i. 2. It is A per that in 


jacent parts of 
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23 Then if any man shall say 
unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or 
there; believe 7¢ not. 

24 For’ there shall arise false 
Christs, and false prophets, “and 
shall show great signs and won- 
# De.12.1-3, vver.5,ll. w 2 Th.2.9-11; Re.13.13. 


Judea there were many who were true 
followers of Christ. On their account— 
to preserve them alive, and to make 
them the instruments of spreading the 
gospel — Jesus said that those days 
should not be lengthened out so as to 
produce their destruction. It is related 
by Josephus (Jewish Wars, b. i. ch. 12, 
§ 1) that Titus at first resolved to reduce 
the city by famine. He therefore built 
a wall around it to keep any provisions 
from being carried in, and any of the 
people from going out. The Jews, how- 
ever, drew up their army near the walls, 
engaged in battle, and the Romans pur- 
sued them, provoked by their attempts, 
and broke into the city. The affairs of 
Rome, also, at that time demanded the 
presence of Titus there; and, contrary 
to his original intention, he pressed the 
siege and took the city by storm, thus 
shortening the time that would have been 
occupied in reducing it by famine. 
This was for the benefit of the ‘‘ elect.” 
So the designs of wicked men, intended 
by them for the destruction of the people 
of God, are intended by God for the 
good o his chosen people. See Notes on 
Is. x. 7. 

23. Lo, here is Christ. The Messiah. 
The Jews expected the Messiah to de- 
liver them from Roman oppression. In 
the time of these great calamities they 
would anxiously look for him. Many 
would claim to be the Messiah. Many 
would follow those who set up that 
claim, Many would rejoice to believe 
that he was come, and would call on 
others, Christians with the rest, to fol- 
low them. { Believe it not. You have 
evidence that the Messiah as come, 
and you are not to be deceived by the 
plausible pretensions of others. 

24, False Christs. Persons claiming 
to be the Messiah. {| False prophets. 
Persons claiming to he the prophet 
spoken of by Moses (De. xviii. 15); 
or persons pretending to declare the 
way of deliverance from the Romans, 
and calling the people to follow them. 
See ver. 5. J Shall show great signs and 
wonders. That is, shall pretend to work 
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ders; insomuch that, *if 7 were 
possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. 
25 Behold, I have told you be- 
fore. 
26 Wherefore if they shall say 
x Jn.10.28,29. 


miracles. They will so xearly resemble 
prophets in their miraculous power as 
to render it difficult to detect the im- 
posture. Josephus represents the false 
Christs and prophets that appeared as 
magicians and sorcerers. He says they 
led the people out into the deserts, and 
promised to work miracles to deliver 
them, Axtig. b. xx. ch. 8,§6. FT Jf it 
were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect. So nearly would their pretended 
miracles resemble true miracles as to 
render it difficult to detect the impos- 
ture; so much so, that if it were pos- 
sible they would persuade even true 
Christians that they were the Messiah. 
But that was not possible. His real 
friends would be too firmly established 
in the belief that he was the Christ to 
be wholly led away by others. Chris- 
tians may be sometimes led far astray ; 
they may be in doubt about some great 
doctrines of religion; they may be per- 
plexed by the cavils and cunning crafti- 
ness of those who do not love the truth, 
but they cannot be wholly deceived and 
seduced from the Saviour. Our Sa- 
viour says that if this were possible, it 
would be done then; but it was not 
possible. Comp. Notes on Jn. x. 28, 
25. Behold, I have told you before. 
Mark adds (ch. xiii. 28), take ye heed. 
The reason why he told them before 
was that they might be on their guard, 
and be prepared for those calamities. 
26. Behold, he is in the desert. The 
Jews had formed the expectation that 
the Messiah would appear suddenly 
from some unexpected quarter; hence 
many would be looking to desert places, 
expecting that he would come from 
them. Accordingly, most of the im- 
postors and pretended prophets led 
their people into the deserts. {[ Go not 
forth. Do not follow them; they will 
only deceive you. {| Jn secret chambers. 
Concealed in some house, or some re- 
tired part of the city. Many would, 
doubtless, pretend that the Messiah 
was concealed there, and, either for the 
purpose of encouraging or deceiving the 
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unto you, Behold, he is in the 
desert ; go not forth: Behold, he zs 
in the secret chambers; believe zt 
not. 
27 For as "the lightning cometh 
out of the east, and shineth even 
y Zec.9.14; Lu.17.24,&c. 


people, would pretend that they had 
discovered him. 

27. For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, &c. This is not designed to 
denote the quarter from which he would 
come, but the manner. He does not 
mean to affirm that the Son of man will 
come from the eas, but that he will 
come in a rapid and unexpected man- 
ner, like the lightning. Many would 
be looking for him in the desert, many 
in secret places; but he said it would 
be useless to be looking in that manner; 
it was useless to look to any particular 

art of the heavens to know where the 
ightning would next flash. In a mo- 
ment it would blaze in an unexpected 
part of the heavens, and shine at once 
to the other part. So rapidly, so un- 
palgaan t in so unlooked-for a quar- 
ter, would be his coming. See Lu. x. 
18; Zee. ix. 14. (The coming of the 
Son of man. It has been doubted 
whether this refers to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, or to the coming at the 
day of judgment. For the solution of 
this doubt let it be remarked —Ist. 
That those two events are the principal 
scenes in which our. Lord said he would 
come, either in person or in judgment. 
2d. That the destruction of Jerusalem 
is described as his coming, Ais act. 3d. 
That these events—the judgment of 
Jerusalem and the final judgment—in 
many si ets greatly resemble each 
other. 4th. That they will bear, there- 
fore, to be described in the same lan- 
guage; and, 5th, therefore, that the 
same words often include both events, 
as properly described by them. The 
words had, doubtless, a primary refer- 
ence to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but they had, at the same time, such 
an amplitude of meaning as also to ex- 
ress his coming to judgment. See 
ntroduction to Isaiah, § 7, (3). 

28. Wheresoever, &c.- The words in 
this verse are proverbial. Vultures and 
eagles easily ascertain where dead bodies 
are, and hasten to devour them. So 
with the Roman army. Jerusalem is 
like a dead and putrid corpse. Its life 
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unto the west, so shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. 

28 For? wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together. 

29 Immediately after the tribu- 


2 Job 39.30. 


is gone, and it is ready to be devoured. 
The Roman armies will find it out, as 
the vultures doa dead carcass, and will 
come around it to devour it. This pro- 
verb also teaches a universal truth. 
Wherever wicked men are, there will 
be assembled the instruments of their 
chastisement. The providence of God 
will direct them there, as the eagles are 
directed to a dead carcass. 

This verse is connected with the pre- 
ceding by the word ‘‘for,” implying 
that this is a reason for what is said 
there—that the Son of man would cer- 
tuinly come to destroy the city, and 
that he would come suddenly. The 
meaning is that he would come, by 
means of the Roman armies, as cer- 
tainly, as suddenly, and as unexpected- 
ly as whole fiocks of vultures and eagles, 
though unseen before, see their prey at 
a great distance and suddenly gather 
in multitudes around it. Travellers in 
the deserts of Arabia tell us that they 
sometimes witness a speck in the dis- 
tant sky which for a Jong time is scarce- 
ly visible. At length it grows larger, 
it comes nearer, and they at last find 
that it is a vulture that has from an 
immense distance seen a carcass lying 
on the sand. So keen is their vision as 
aptly to represent the Roman armies, 
though at an immense distance, spying, 
as it were, Jerusalem, a putrid carcass, 
and hastening in multitudes to destroy 


it. 

29. Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days. That is, immediately 
after these tribulations, events will oc- 
cur that may be properly represented by 
the darkening of the sun and moon, 
and by the stars falling from heaven. 
The word rendered immediately—«aS ing 
—means, properly, straightway, forth- 
with, Mat. viii. 3; xiii. 5; Mar. i. 31; 
Ac. xii, 10; then shortly, 3 Jn. 14. This 
is the meaning here. Such events 
would shortly or soon occur. In the 
fulfilment of the predictions they would 
be the next ix order, and would occur 
before long. The term here requires us 
to admit that, in order to the fulfilment 
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lation of those days “shall the sun 
be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the 
a 18.13.10; Eze.32.7; Am.5.20; Ac.2.20; Re.6.12. 


of the prophecy, it can be shown, or it 
actually happened, that things dd soon 
occur ‘after the tribulation of those 
days” which would be properly repre- 
sented or described by the images which 
the Saviour employs. It is not neces- 
sary to show that there could not have 
been a more remote reference to events 
lying far in the future, in which there 
would be a more complete fulfilment 
or filling up of the meaning of the 
words (comp. Notes on Mat. 1. 22, 23); 
but it 7s necessary that there should 
have been events which would be pro- 
perly expressed by the language which 
the Saviour uses, or which would have 
been in some proper sense fulfilled, even 
if there had not been reference to more 
remote events. It will be seen in the 
exposition that this was actually the 
case, and that therefore there was a 
propriety in saying that these events 
would occur tmmediately—that is, soon, 
or the next tn order. Comp. Notes on 
Re. i. 1. @] Shall the sun be darkened, 
&c. The res te here used are not to 
be taken literally. They are often em- 
ployed by the sacred writers to denote 
any great calamities. As the darkening 
of the sun and moon, and the falling of 
the stars, would be an inexpressible 
calamity, so any great catastrophe— 
any overturning of kingdoms or cities, 
or dethroning of kings and princes—is 
represented by the darkening of the 
sun and moon, and by some terrible 
convulsion in the elements. Thus the 
destruction of Babylon is foretold in 
similar terms (Is. xili. 10), and of Tyre 
(Is. xxiv. 23). The slaughter in Bozrah 
and Idumea is predicted in the same 
language, Is. xxxiv. 4. See also Is. 1. 
3; Ix. 19, 20; Eze. xxxii. 7; Joel iii. 15. 
To the description in Matthew, Luke 
has added (ch. xxi. 25, 26), ‘‘And upon 
the earth distress of nations, with per- 
plexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are 
coming on the earth.” All these are 
figures of great and terrible calamities. 
The roaring of the waves of the sea de- 
notes great tumult and affliction among 
the people. Perplexity means doubt, 


anxiety; not knowing what to do to | iil. 
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bpowers of the heavens shall be 
shaken. 
30 And then shall appear the 
sign of ‘the Son of man in heaven: 
b2 Pe.3.10. c Da.7.13; Re.1.7. 


escape. Men's hearts should fail them 
for fear, or by reason of fear. Their 
fears would be so great as to take away 
their courage and strength. 

30. The sign of the Son of man. The 
evidence that he is coming to destroy 
the city of Jerusalem.- It is not to bo 
denied, however, that this description 
is applicable also to his coming at the 
day of judgment. The disciples had 
asked him (ver. 3) what should be the 
sign of his coming, and of the end of the 
wmid. In-his answer he has reference 
to both events, and his language may 
be regarded as descriptive of both. At 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the sign 
or evidence of his coming was found in 
the fulfilment of these predictions. At 
the end of the world, the sign of his 
coming will be his personal approach 
with the glory of his Father and the 
holy angels, 1 Th. iv. 16; Lu. xxi. 27; 
Mat. xxvi. 64; Ac. i. 11. Gf Ald the 
tribes of the earth mourn. That is, either 
all the tribes or people of the land of 
Judea shall mourn at the great calami- 
ties coming upon them, or all the na- 
tions of the world shall wail when he 
comes to judgment. All the wicked 
shall mourn at the prospect of their 
doom, Re. i. 7. The cause of their wail- 
ing at the day of judgment will be 
chiefly that they have pierced, killed, 
rejected the Saviour, and that they de- 
servve the condemnation that is coming 
upon them, Jn. xix. 37; Zec. xii. 12. 
{A nd they shall see the Son of man. 
The Lord Jesus coming to judgment. 
Probably this refers more directly to 
his coming at the last day, though it 
may also mean that the evidence of his 
coming to destroy Jerusalem will then 
be seen. {f Jn the clouds of heaven. He 
ascended in a cloud, Ac.i.9. He shall 
return in like manner, Ac.i. 11. The 
clouds of heaven denote not the clouds 
in heaven, but the clouds that appear 
to shut heaven, or the sky, from our 
view. {J With power. Power, manifest 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the 
wonders that preceded it, and by the 
overturning of the temple and city. In 
the day of judgment, power manifest 
by consuming the material world (2 Pe. 
7, 10, 12); by raising the dead (Jn. 
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and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the 
elouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory. 


dch.16.27; Mar.13.26; Lw722.69. 


v. 29, 30; 1 Co. xv. 52); by changing 
those who may be alive when he shall 
come—that is, making their bodies like 
those who have died, and who have been 
raised up (1 Th. iv. 17; 1 Co. xv. 52); 
by bringing the affairs of the world to 
a close, receiving the righteous to heaven 
(Mat. xxv. 34; 1 Co. xv. 57), and send- 
ing the wicked, however numerous or 
however strong, down to hell, Mat. xxv. 
41,46; Jn. v.29. J Great glory. The 
word glory here means the visible dis- 
play of honour and majesty. This glory 
will be manifested by the manner of his 
coming (Mat. xxvi. 64), y the presence 
of the angels (Mat. xxv. 31), and by the 
wonders that shall atteud him down the 
sky. 

31. And he shall send his angels. 
Angels signify, literally, messengers, Lu. 
vii. 24; ix. 52. The word is often ap- 
plied to inanimate objects, or to any- 
thing that God employs to rescue his 
people from danger (Ps. civ. 4); but 
it most commonly refers to the race of 
intelligent beings more exalted than 
man, who are employed often in the 
work of man’s rescue from ruin, and 
aiding his salvation, He.i.14. In either 
of these senses it might here refer to 
deliverance granted to his people in the 
calamities of Jerusalem. It is said that 
there is reason to believe that not one 
Christian perished in the destruction of 
that city, God having in various ways 
secured their escape, so that they fled 
to Pella, where they dwelt when the 
city was destroyed. But the language 
seems to refer rather to the end of the 
world, and, no doubt, its principal ap- 
plication was intended to be to the ga- 
thering of his elect at the day of judg- 
ment. {| Witha great soundofa trumpet. 
The Jewish assemblies used to be called 
together by the sound of a trumpet, as 
ours are by bells, Le. xxv. 9; Nu. x, 2; 
Ju. iii. 27.. Hence, when they spoke 
of convening an assembly, they spoke 
also of doing it by sounding a trumpet. 
Our Saviour, speaking to Jews, used 
language to which they were accus- 
tomed, and described the assembling of 
the people at the last day in language 
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31 And he shall send his angels 
Iwith a ‘great sound of a trumpet; 
and they shall /gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other. 


1 or, with a trumpet and a great voice. 
e1Th.4.16. Sf Ze0.14.5. 


which they were accustomed to use in 
calling assemblies together. It is not 
certain, however, that he meant that 
this would be literally so, but it may be 
designed only to denote the certainty 
that the world would be assembled to- 
gether. Similar language is often used 
when speaking of the judgment, 1 Th. 
iv. 16; 1 Co. xv. 52. A trump, or trumpet, 
was a wind instrument, made at first of 
the horns of oxen, and afterward of 
rams’ horns, cut off at the smaller ex- 
tremity. In some instances it was made 
of brass, in the form of a horn. The 
common trumpet was straight, made of 
brass or silver, a cubit in length, the 
larger extremity shaped so as to re- 
semble a small bell. In times of peace, 
in assembling the people, this was 
sounded softly. In times of calamity, 
or war, or any great commotion, it was 
sounded loud. Perhaps this was re- 
ferred to when our Saviour said, with a 
great sound of a trumpet. 7 They shall 
gather together his elect. Elect. See Notes 
on ver. 22. The word means Christians 
—the chosen of God. If this refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it means, 
‘God shall send forth his messengers 
—whatever he may choose to employ 
for that purpose: signs, wonders, human 
messengers, or the angels themselves— 
and gather Christians into a place of 
safety, so that they shall not be de- 
stroyed with the Jews.” If it refers to 
the last judgment, as it doubtless in a 
primary or secondary sense does, then 
it means that he will send his angels to 
gather his chosen, his elect, together 
from all places, Mat. xiii. 39, 41-48, 
This shall be done before the living 
shall be changed, 1 Co. xv. 51, 52; 1 Th. 
iv. 16,17. { From the four winds. That 
is, from the four quarters of the globe— 
east, west, north, and south. The Jews 
expressed those quarters by the winds 
blowing from them. See Eze. xxxvii. 9. 
See also Is. xliii. 5,6. J From one end 
of heaven, &c. Mark says (xiii. 27), from 
the uttermost part of the earth to the 
uttermost part of heaven. The expres- 
sion denotes that they shall be gathered 
from all parts of the earth where they 
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32 Now? learn a parable of the 
fig-tree: When his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, 
ye know that summer ¢s nigh: 

33 So likewise ye, when ye shall 
see all these things, know that it 
is near, *even at the doors. 

34 Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass till all 
these things be fulfilled. 

35 Heaven! aud earth shall pass 
g Lu.21.29. 2or, He. hJa.5.9. ¢ Ps.108.6; 19.51.6. 


are scattered. The word /eaven is here 
used to denote the visible heavens or 
the sky, meaning that through the whole 
world he would gather them. See Ps. 
xix. 1-7; De. iv. 32. 

82, Now learn a parable. See Notes 
on Mat. xiii. 3. The word here means, 
rather, an wllustration— make a com- 
parison, or judge of this as you do re- 
specting a fig-tree. { Fig-tree. This 
was spoken on the Mount of Olives, 
which produced not only olives, but 
figs. Possibly one was near when he 
spoke this. { When his branch, &c. 

hen the juices return from the roots 
into the branches, and the buds swell 
and burst, as if tender, and too feeble 
to contain the pressing and expanding 
leaves—when you see that, you judge 
that spring and summer are near. 

33. So likewise ye, &c. In the same 
manner, when you see what I have pre- 
dicted—the sigxs around Jerusalem— 
then know that its destruction is at 
hand. {f Js neav. Luke says (xxi. 28), 
your redemption draiweth nigh, and (xxl. 
31) the kingdom of God is niyh at hand. 
Your deliverance from the dangers that 
threaten the city approaches, and the 
kingdom of God will be set up in the 
earth; or your everlasting redemption 
from sin and death will come at the day 
of judgment, and his eternal kingdom 
will be established in the heavens. 

34. This generation, &c. This age; 
this race of men. A generation is about 
thirty or forty years. The destruction 
of Jerusalem took place about forty 
years after this was spoken. See Notes 
on Mat. xvi. 28. J Lill all these things, 
&c. Till these things shall be accom- 
plished. Till events shall take place 
which shall be a fulfilment of these 
words, if there were nothing farther 
intended. He does not mean to er- 
clude the reference to the judgment, 
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away, but my words shall not pass 
away. 

36 But* of that day and hour 
knoweth no maz, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only. 

37 But as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be. 

38 For as in the days that were 
before the flood they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giv- 

k Zec.14.7; 1 Th.5.2, 


but to say that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem would be such as to make appro- 


priate the words of the prediction, were 


there nothing beyond. Comp. Notes 
on Mat. i. 22, 23. So when death was 
threatened to Adam, the propriety of 
the threatening would have been seen, 
and the threatening would have been 
fulfilled, had men suffered only tem- 
poral death. At the same time the 
threatening had a fulness of meaning 
that would cover also, and justify, eter- 
nal death. Thus the words of Christ 
describing the destruction of Jerusalem 
had a fulness of signification that would 
meet also the events of the judgment, 
and whose meaning would not be er- 
tirely filled up till the world was closed. 

35. Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
&c. You may sooner expect to see the 
heaven and earth pass away and return 
to nothing, than my words to fail. 

36. But of that day and hour. Of the 
precise time of the fulfilment. The 
general signs of its approach have been 
given, as the budding of the fig-tree is 
a certuin indication that summer is near; 
but the precise time is not indicated by 
these things. One part of their inquiry 
was (ver. 3) wher those things should be. 
He now replies to them by saying that 
the precise time would not be foretold. 
Comp. Notes on Ac.i.7. [ Mnovweth 
no man, no, not the angels. See Notes 
on Mar. xiii. 32. : 

37. Noe. The Greek way of writing 
Noah. See Ge. vi., vii., viii., ix. The 
coming of the Son of man would be as 
it was in the days of Noah—Ist. In its 
being sudden and unexpected, the pre- 
cise time not being made known, though 
the ygexeral indications had been siven. 
2d. The world would be found as 14 was 
then. ; 

38. For as in the days, &. The things 
mentioned here denote attention to the 
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ing in marriage, ‘until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, 

39 And knew not, until the flood 
came and took them all away; so 
shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. 

40 Then shall two be in the field; 
the one shall be taken, and the 
other left. 

41 Two women shall be grinding 
at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. 

42 Watch,” therefore; for ye 

1 Go.6.2. m T1u.12.39,40; Re.3.3; 16.15. 


affairs of this life rather than to what 
was coming on them. It does not mean 
that these things were wrong, but only 
that such was their actual employment, 
and that they were regardless of what 
was coming upon them. 

39. They knew not. That is, they knew 
not the exact time until it came upon 


them. So, says he, it shall be when the- 


Son of man shall come. They shall not 
know the precise time until he comes, and 
then they will be found engaged in the 
ordinary business of life unconcerned. 

40. Then shall tio be in the field, &c. 
The calamity will come suddenly. There 
will be no escape for those whom it 
overtakes. f One shall be taken. The 
word taken may mean either to be'taken 
away from the danger—that is, rescued, 
as Lot was (Lu. xvii. 28, 29), or to be 
taken away ly death. Probably the 
latter is the meaning. 

41. Two women, &c. Grinding in the 
East was performed, as it is now, chiefly 
by hand. The millstones were about 
2 feet in diameter and 4 foot in thick- 
ness. The lower one was fixed, and the 
upper one was turned by a handle or 
erank. This was done by two persons, 
who sat opposite to each other. One 
took hold of the mill-handle and turned 
it half-way round; the other then seized 
it and completed the revolution. This 
was done by women—by servants of the 
lowest order—and was a very laborious 
employment. See Ex. xi. 5; Job xxxi. 
10; Is. xlvii. 2; Ju. xvi. 21. The mean- 
ing of this verse is similar to the former. 
Of two persons sitting near to each 
other, one shall be taken and the other 
left. The calamity would be sudden, 
and would come upon them before they 
were aware, 

42. Watch. Be looking for his com- 


MATTHEW. 
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know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 

43 But know this, that if the 
goodman of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would 
come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up. 

44 Therefore be ye also ready; 
for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh. 

45 Who, then, is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath 


ing. Be expecting it as near; as a 
great event; as coming in an unex- 
ected manner. Watch the signs of 
is coming, and be ready. 

43. But know this, &c. If aman knew 
the hour, or about the hour, when a 
robber would come, he would be ready 
for him. So you know not the exact 
hour, but you know it is near, when 
the Son of man will come. He will 
come suddenly, as a thief comes, with- 
out giving previous warning, 1 Th. v. 
2; 2 Pe. ii. 10; Re. iii. 3; xvi. 15. 
I Goodman. See Notes on Mat. xx. 
ll. QJ Thief. Arobber. A thief, with 
us, means one who takes goods without 
doing violence—-secretly, silently. The 
original word means one who does it by 
housebreaking, or by highway violence, 
Lu. x. 30. Broken up. Broken into 
—either by the doors or windows. See 
Notes on ch. vi. 19. QJ Zn what watch. 
In which of the four quarters of the 
night. See Notes on Mat. xiv. 25. 

44. Be ye also ready. Luke (xxi. 36) 
says that he charged them to pray al- 
ways, that they might be accounted 
worthy to escape those things — the 
judgments coming upon the wicked— 
and to stand before the Son of man— 
that is, to stand there approved by him, 
or to be admitted to his favour. He 
also charged them (Lu. xxi. 34) to take 
heed and not to suffer their hearts to 
be overcharged with surfeiting, or too 
much eating, or drunkenness, or the 
eares of this life, lest that day should 
come upon them unawares; things im- 
proper if there were no judgment— 
peculiarly mad and wicked when the 
Judgment is near. 

45-51. This passage is, in fact, a par- 
able, though it is not expressly so called. 
The design is to show that his disciples 
should act as if they were each mo- 
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made "ruler over his household, °to 
give them meat in due season? 

46 Blessed zs that servant, whom 
his lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. 

47 Verily I say unto you, that he 
shall *make him ruler over all his 
goods. 

48 But and if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart, My lord de- 
layeth his coming; 


n Je.3.15. o ch.13.52. p ch.25.21. 


ment expecting his return. This he 
illustrates by the conduct of a servant 
who did not expect his master soon 
to return, who acted with great im- 
propriety, and who was accordingly 
punished. 

45. Who, then, is a faithful and wise 
servant, &c. By the conduct of a faith- 
ful and wise servant Jesus intends to 
denote a faithful Christian, a servant of 
God, or a teacher of religion. {{ MWhom 
his lord. His master. ‘The word here 
has no reference to God. It means the 
lord or master of the servant. Applied 
to Christian teachers, in the spiritual 
meaning of the parable, it refers to 
Christ, who has appointed them as 
teachers, and who is their Lord and 
Master, Jn. xiii. 13, 14. {J Over his house- 
hold. His family. Christian ministers 
are the servants of God appointed over 
the church, the family of Christ, 1 ‘Th. 
v. 12, 18; 1 Co. iii. 5; iv. 1, 2; xii. 28. 
{T Meut in due season. The word meat 
here means food of all kinds. When 
the Bible was translated into English, 
the word included, as the original does, 
all kinds of provisions requisite to sup- 
port and nourish life. {] Jn due season. 
As they need it, or in the accustomed 
times. This was the office of a steward. 
Among the ancients this office was often 
filled by « slave—one who had shown 
himself trusty and faithful. The duty 
was to have a general superintendence 
over the affairs of the family. Applied 
to Christian ministers, it means that 
they are to feed the flock of God, to 
minister to their wants, and to do it as 
they need it, Jn. xxi, 15-17; Ac. xx. 
28; 1 Co. iv. 1, 2. 

47. Shall make him ruler, &e. Shall 
confirm his appointment over his house- 
hold, and, as a reward, shall place him 
over ali his property. This does not 
mean that ministers will have a higher 
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49 And shall begin to smite his 
fellow-servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunken; 

50 The lord of that servant ‘shall 
come in a day when he looketh 
not for Aim, and in an hour that 
he is not aware of, 

51 And shall 3cut him asunder, 
and appoint Aim his portion with 
the hypocrites: “there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

q@1Th.5.3; Re.3.3. 3 or, cut kim of. r ch.25.30. 


rank or office, but is a circumstance of 
the parable or story, designed to show 
the effect of faithfulness. Faithful ser- 
vants of Christ shall be rewarded. This 
will be done by Azs approbation, and by 
the rewards of the heavenly world. 

48. That evil servant. If that servant, 
so appointed, having this office, should 
be evil or wicked. J Suy in his heart. 
Secretly suppose. J Delayeth his com- 
ing. Will not return in a long time; 
or does not return as soon as Was ex- 
pected, and perhaps may not at all. 

49. Smite his fellow-sertvants, &c. This 
is the conduct of a wicked servant, who, 
supposing he would not be called to ac- 
count, and abusing his authority, gave 
himself up to oppression, carousing, and 
debauchery. It is designed to represent 
the conduct of ministers who are un- 
faithful and overbearing, and who abuse 
their trust in the church. 

51. Shall cut him asunder, This kind 
of punishment was anciently practised. 
Sometimes it was done by the sword, 
sometimes by saws. It was practised 
among the Chaldeans (Da. ii. 5; iii. 29), 
and among the Hebrews, 2 Sa, xii. 31; 
1 Sa. xv. 33; 1 Ki. iii. 25; He. xi. 37. 
It was also practised by the Egyptians 
and Romans. It is not, perhaps, here 
to be taken literally, but signities that 
the wicked servant should be severely 

unished. {[ Hypocrites. Sce Notes on 

fat. vi. 2. They are spoken of here as 
the worst of men. {[ Meeping und grush- 
ing of teeth. See Notes on Mat. viii, 12, 
13. ‘The unfaithful and wicked minister 
of God, who lives without expectation 
or fear of judgment, shall suffer the 
severest punishment inflicted on sinners 
in the world of woe. 
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1. Then shall the kingdom of heaven. 
See Notes on Mat. iii. 2. The phrase 
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CHAPTER XXV. and went forth to meet *the bride- 
eae a shall the kingdom of | groom. 
heaven be likened unto ten| 2 And ‘five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. 
b Jn.3.29. ¢ Je.24.2-9; ch.23.10, 


virgins, which took their = 

a Ps.45.14; Ca.6.8,9; 2 Co.11.2. 
here refers to his coming in the day of | their home. These are the virgins men- 
judgment. {[ Shall be likened. Or shall | tioned in this parable. Not knowing 
resemble. The meaning is, ‘‘When the | precisely the time when the procession 
Son of man returns to judgment, it will | would come, they probably went out 
be as it was in the case of ten virgins in | early, and waited till they should see 
a marriage ceremony.” The coming of | indications of its approach. In the 
Christ to receive his people to himself ! celebration of marriage in the East at 
is often represented under the simili-| the present day, many of the peculiar 
tude of a marriage, the church being | customs of ancient times are observed. 
represented as his spouse or bride. The | ‘At a Hindoo marriage,” says a modern 
marriage relation is the most tender, | missionary, ‘‘ the procession of which I 
firm, and endearing of any known on|saw some years ago, the bridegroom 
earth, and on this account it fitly repre- | came from a distance, and the bride 
sents the union of believers to Christ. | lived at Serampvre, to which place the 
See Mat. ix. 15; Jn. iii. 29; Re. xix. 7;| bridegroom was to come by water. 
xxi. 9; Ep. v. 25-32. J Zen virgins. | After waiting two or three hours, at 
These virgins, doubtless, represent the | length, near midnight, it was an- 
church —a name given to it because | nounced, in the very words of Scrip- 
it is pure and holy. See 2 Co. xi. 2; | ture, ‘Behold the bridegroom cometh; go 
La. i. 15; ii. 13. | Which took their | ye out to meet him.’ All the persons 
lamps, and went forth to meet the bride- | employed now lighted their lamps, and 
groom. The lamps used on such occa- | ran with them in their hands to fill up 
sions were rather torches or flambeaux. | their stations in the procession. Some 
They were made by winding rags around | of them had lost their lights and were 
pieces, of iron or earthenware, some- | unprepared, but it was then too late to 
times hollowed so as to contain oil, and | seek them, and the cavalcade moved 
fastened to handles of wood. These ; forward to the house of the bride, at 
torches were dipped in oil, and gave aj which place the company entered a 
large light. Marriage ceremonies in | large and splendidly illuminated area 
the East were conducted with great | before the house, covered with an awn- 
pomp and solemnity. The ceremony of | ing, where a great multitude of friends, 
marriage was performed commonly in| dressed in their best apparel, were 
the open air, on the banks of a stream. | seated upon mats. The bridegroom 
Both the bridegroom and bride were | was carried in the arms of a friend, 
attended by friends. They were escort- | and placed in a superb seat in the midst 
ed in a palunguin, carried by four or | of the company, where he sat a short 
more persons, After the ceremony of | time, and then went into the house, the 
marriage succeeded a feast of seven | door of which was immediately shut and 
days if the bride was a virgin, or three | guarded by sepoys. I and others ex- 
days if she was a widow. This feast | postulated with the doorkeepers, but 
was celebrated in her father’s house. |in vain. Never was I so struck with 
At the end of that time the bridegroom | our Lord’s beautiful parable as at this 
conducted the bride with great pomp | moment—A rd the door was shut.” 
and splendour to his own home. This{ The journal of one of the American 
was done in the evening, or at night, | missionaries in Greece contains an ac- 
Je. vii. 84; xxv. 10; xxxiii. 11. Many} count of an Armenian wedding which 
friends and relations attended them; | she attended; and, after describing the 
and besides those who went with them ; dresses and previous ceremonies, she 
from the house of the bride, there was | says that at twelve o’clock at night 
another company that came out from | precisely the cry was made by some of 
the house of the bridegroom to meet | the attendants, Behold, the bridegroom 
them and welcome them. These were | cometh; and immediately five or six 
probably female friends and relatives| men set off to meet him. {| Bride- 
of the bridegroom, who went out to/ groom. A man newly married. 
welcome him and his new companion to} 2, 3, 4. dnd jive of them were wise. 
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3 They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took 4no oil with 
them: 

4 But the wise ‘took oil in their 
vessels with their lamps. 

5 While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all “slumbered and slept. 

6 And at *midnight there was a 
cry* made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; ‘go ye out to meet him. 


d Is,48.1. é61Jn.2.20. f1 Th.5.6. 
g Re.16.15. A1 Th.4.16. +Am.4.12. 


The words wise and foolish, here, refer 
only to their conduct in regard to the 
oil. The one part was wise in taking 
oil, the other foolish in neglecting it. 
The conduct of those who were wise 
refers to those who are prepared for 
the coming of Christ—prepared by 
possessing veal piety, and not being 
merely his professed followers. The 
conduct of those without oil expresses 
the conduct of those who profess to love 
him, but are destitute of true grace, 
and are therefore unprepared to meet 
him. Nothing can be argued from the 
number here in regard to the proportion 
of sincere Christians among professors. 
Circumstances in parables are not to be 
pressed literally. They are necessary 
to keep up the story, and we must look 
chiefly or entirely to the scope or design of 
the parable to understand its meaning. 
In this parable the scope-is te teach us to 
watch or be ready, ver. 13. It is not to 
teach us the relative number of those 
who shall be saved and who shall not. 
In teaching us to watch and to be ready, 
our Lord gives great additional interest 
by the circumstances of this narrative ; 
but there is no authority for saying 
that he meant to teach that just half of 
Nidesaien Christians would be deceived. 

he moral certainty is that nothing like 
that number will be found to have been 
hypocrites, [ Oil in their vessels. The 
five foolish virgins probably expected 
that the bridegroom would come imme- 
diately; they therefore made no pro- 
vision for any delay. The wise virgins 
knew that the time of his coming was 
uncertain, and they therefore furnished 
themselves with oil. This was carried 
in vessels, so that it could be poured 
on the torches when it was nec 


Tf Vessels. Cups, cans, or anything to 
hold oil. 
5. The bridegroom tarried. That is, 


while they waited for him. It was un- 
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7 Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed their lamps. 

8 And the foolish said unto the 
wise, Give us of your oil; “for our 
lamps are !gone out. 

9 But the wise answered, saying, 
Not so; lest there be not enough 
for us and you: but ‘go ye rather 
to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves, 

&Lu.12.35. = lL or, going out. 2 I8.55.1,6. 
certain at what time he would come. 
He delayed longer than they expected. 
T All slumbered and slept. aiting 
till near midnight, they fell into repose. 
This circumstance is not to be pressed 
to prove that all Christians will be 
asleep, or cold and careless, when the 
Lord Jesus shall come. Jfany may be 
so, but many, also, will be looking for 
his coming. This circumstance is de- 
signed simply to show more clearly the 
duty of being ready, ver. 13. It does 
not mean to affirm it as a fact that none 
will be ready. 

6. At midnight. Later than was the 
usual custom, and hence they had fallen 
asleep. {A cry made. Of those who 
were coming with the bridegroom. 

7. Trimmed their lamps. Burning till 
midnight, the oil was exhausted: they 
gave a dim and obscure light. They 
trimmed them by removing the burnt 
parts of the dinex or the torch, so that 
they would burn clear. It was needful, 
also, to dip them again in oil, or to 
pour oil upon them. This strikingly 
represents the conduct of most men at 
the approach of death. They then begin 
to make ready. They are alarmed, 
anxious, and trembling, and then they 
ask the aid of others, but often when it 
is for ever too late. 

10. Went tr with him to the marriage. 
The marriage-feast. 'The marriage cere- 
mony took place before the bride left 
her father's house, but a feast was given 
at the house of her husband, which 
was also called the marriage, or a part 
of the marriage solemnities. This part 
of the parable doubtless represents the 
entrance of those who ave ready, or 
prepared, into the kingdom of God, 
when the Son of man shallcome. They 


. | will be ready who have repented of 


their sins; who truly believe on the 
Lord Jesus; who live a holy life; and 
who wait for his coming. See Mar. 
xvi.16; Jn. v. 24; Ac. iii. 19; Re. xxiii. 
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10 And “while they went to buy, 
the bridegroom came; and they 
that were ready went in with him 
to the marriage: “and the door 
was shut. 

11 Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, “Lord, Lord, open 
to us. 


m Am.8.12,13. n He.3.18,19; Re.22.11. 
0 ch.7.21-23; He.12.17. 


11; 2 Pe. iii. 11, 12; 1 Ti. vi. 17-19; 
2 Ti. iv. 6-8. J Zhe door wus shut. 
No more could be admitted to the 
marriage-feast. So, when the truly 
righteous shall all be received into 
heaven, the door will be closed against 
all others. There will be no room for 
preparation afterward, Re. xxii. 11; 
Ec. xi. 3; ix. 10; Mat. xxv. 46. 

11, Open unto us. This is not to be 
understood as implying that any will 
come after the righteous shall be ad- 
mitted into the kingdom, and claim 
admission then. It is a part of the 

arable to illustrate the general truth 
inculeated, or to prepare the way for 
what is afterwards said, and to keep 
up the narrative and make it consistent. 

12. I know you not. You were not 
in the company of those who attended 
me to the marriage-feast, and are un- 
known to me. Applied to professing 
Christians, having only a profession of 
religion, but no real piety, it means, I 
do not know or acknowledge you as 
Christians. I do not approve of you, 
or delight in you, or admit that you 
are my friends. The word know is 
often used in the sense of approving, 
loving, acknowledging as real friends 
and followers. See Mat. vii. 23; Ps. i. 
6; 2 Ti. ii. 19; 1 Th. v. 12. 

13. Watch, therefore, &c. This is the 
scope or design of the whole parable. 
This is the great truth that Christ wished 
to inculcate, and all parts of the parable 
are to be interpreted in reference to this 
admonition. Like the virgins, many are 
professedly going to meet the Bride- 
groom—the Lord Jesus Christ. Like 
the coming of the bridegroom, his ad- 
vent will be sudden. It will be to many 
at an unexpected time. Many, even 
professing Christians, will be engaged 
in the business of the world; thought- 
less about eternity; not expecting his 
approach, and not prepared. They will 
only profess to know him, but in zorks 
they will deny him. So death will come. 
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12 But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, #I know 
you not. 

13 Watch,’ therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh. 

14 For the kingdom of heaven 
ws as a man travelling into a far 


p Hab.1.13. gq ch.24.42,44; Mar.13.33,35; Lu.2).36. 
r Lu.19.12,éc. 


All approaches of the Son of God to 
judge men are sudden, and to many 
unexpected. So many, when they shall 
see him coming, at death or the judg- 
ment, will begin, like the foolish virgins, 
to be active, and to prepare to die; but 
it will be too late. They that are ready 
will enter in, and heaven will be closed 
for ever against all others. The coming 
of the Saviour is certain. The precise 
time when he will come is not certain. 
As the virgins should all have watched 
and been ready, so should we. They 
who are Christians should be ever 
watchful; and they who are not should 
lose no time to be ready, for in such an 
hour as they think not the Son of man 
shall come. {J The Son of man cometh. 
This refers, doubtless, to his coming in 
the day of judgment. The circum- 
stances of the parable do not seem at 
all to apply to his coming to destroy 
Jerusalem, but are aptly expressive of 
his advent to judge the world. 

14. For the kingdom of heaven, &c. 
The parable of the talents was spoken 
still farther to illustrate the manner in 
which he would deal with men at his 
return to judgment. The words the 
kingdom of heaven are not in the ori- 
ginal, but are very properly inserted 
by the translators. The design of the 
parable is to teach that those who im- 
prove their talents or faculties in the 
cause of religion—who improve them 
to their own salvation and in doing 
good to others—shall be proportionally 
rewarded; but they who neglect their 
talents, and who neither secure their 
own salvation nor do good to others, 
will be punished. The kingdom of 
heaven is like such a man—that is, 
God deals with men in his government as 
such &@ man did. JY His arn servants. 
That is, such of them as he judged to 
be worthy of such a trust. These re- 
present the apostles, Christian minis- 
ters, professing Christians, and perhaps 
The going into a far country 
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country, who called his own serv- 
ants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15 And unto one he gave five 
talents,? to another two, and to 
another one; ‘to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability; 
and straightway took his journey. 

16 Then he that had received 
the five talents went and traded 
with the same, and made them 
other five talents. 

17 And likewise he that had 
received two, he also gained other 


two. 


2 A talent is £187, 108., ch.18.24. 
8 Ko.12.6; 1 Co.12.4,4c.; Ep.4.11. 


may represent the Lord Jesus going 
into heaven. He has given to all talents 
to improve, Ep. iv. 8; ii. 12. His 
goods. His property—representing the 
offices, abilities, and opportunities for 
doing good, which he has given to his 
professed followers. 

15. Five talents. See Notes on Mat. 
xviii. 24. The word talents here is used 
to denote indefinitely a large sum, and 
is designed to refer to the endowments 
conferred on men. We have retained 
in our language the word talent as re- 
ferring to the abilities or gifts of men. 
T According to his several ability. Ac- 
cording to the ability of each one. 


According as he saw each one was | 


adapted to improve it. So in the 
church and the world. God gives men 
stations which he judges them adapted 
to fill, and requires them to fill them. 
He makes distinctions among men in 
regard to abilities, and in the powers 
and opportunities of usefulness, requir- 
ing them only to occupy those stations, 
and to discharge their duties there, 
1 Co. iv. 7. 

16, 17. The two who had received 
most employed their money in trade, 
and by honest industry doubled it be- 
fore their master returned, representing 
the conduct of those who make a good 
improvement of their abilities, and em- 
ploy them in doing good. 

18. Digged in the earth, &c. This 
represents the conduct of those who 
neglect the abilities that God has given, 
and fail to do what he has required. 
This is done often: Ist. On the plea 
that they do not occupy a high station. 
2d. That they have slender abilities, 
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18 But he that had received 
one went and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. 

19 After a ‘long time, the lord 
of those servants cometh, and 
“yeckoneth with them. 

20 And so he that had received 
five talents came, and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents; behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more. 

21 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, thow good and faithful serv- 
ant: thou hast been faithful over a 

t ch.24.48, u ch.18,23,24. 


and can do little good. 3d. As it was 
in this case, that God had not given 
them as much as he did others, and 
they will therefore do nothing. ‘These 

leas are without foundation; for, 

irst. God does not require us to do 
as much as those who have greater 
abilities; but this is not a reason why 
we should do nothing, 2 Co. viii. 12. 
Second. Any situation is honourable, 
and may be useful, where God has 
placed us; and though humble, yet in 
that we may do much good, 1 Co. xii. 
11-31. Third. Men of slender abilities 
may often do more good in the world 
than men of much greater talents. It 
is rather a warm heart than a strong 
head which is required to do good. A 
humble Christian, by his life, example, 
and conversation, may often do much 
more good than is done by those in 
more elevated stations and with far 
greater gifts. 

We are not to suppose by this, how- 
ever, that our Saviour meant to teach 
that only those of feeble talents neglected 
their duty. The parable does not re- 
quire us to do this; and the fact is, 
perhaps, that those most highly en- 
dowed are the farthest from properly 
improving their talents. 

19. After a long time, &c. By the 
return of the lord of those servants to 
reckon with them is denoted the return 
of Christ to call men to an account for 
the manner in which they have im- 
proved their talents. See Ro. xiv. 12; 
2 Co. v.10; 1 Th. iv. 16; Ac. i. 11; xvii. 
31. QJ Reckon with them. To reckon is 
to settle accounts. Here it means to 
inquire into their faithfulness, and to 
reward or punish them accordingly. 
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24 Then he which had received 


over many things: enter thou into!the one talent came, and said, 


the joy of thy lord. 

22 He also that had received 
two talents came, and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two 
talents: behold, I have gained 
two other talents beside them. 

23 His lord said unto him, Well 
done, good and faithful servant: 
thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 


ov Lu.12.44; 22.29; Re.3.21. 


20. Ihave gained. Gained by trading 
or by honest industry, ver. 16. 

21. Ruler over many things. I will 
promote thee to greater honours and 
to more important trusts. {[ Joy of thy 
lord. In the meantime share the plea- 
sures and enjoyments of his palace; be 
his companion, and receive the rewards 
which he has promised thee. The joy 
of his lord may mean either the festi- 
vals and rejoicings at his return, or the 
rewards which his lord had prepared 
for his faithful servants. ar mage to 
Christians, it means that they who 
rightly improve their talents will, at 
the return of Christ, be promoted to 
great honours in heaven, and be par- 
takers of the joys of their Lord in the 
ore of glory. See ver. 34; also 1 Jn. 
ii. 28. 

24. The one talent. The design of this 
part of the parable is to show that no 
one is excused for neglecting his duty 
because he has few talents. God will 
require of him only according to his 
ability, 1 Co. iv. 2; Lu. xii. 48; 2 Co. 
villi, 12, QA hard man. OF a sordid, 
griping disposition; taking advantage 
of the poor, and oppressing them. 
{i Reaping, &c. This is indicative of 
an avaricious and overbearing disposi- 
tion; compelling the poor to sow for 
him, and reaping all the benefit him- 
self. Hast not strawed. The word 
siraze means to scatter—as men scatter 
seed in sowing it. It may mean, also, 
to ventilate, or to fan by ventilating or 
winnowing. As sowing the seed is men- 
tioued just before, it may be that this 
refers to gathering grain fanned or 
winnowed by others, while he did no- 
thing—indicating, also, a hard or sordid 
disposition. 


Lord, I knew thee that thou art 
van hard man, “reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed : 

25 And I was Yafraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, 
there thou hast that zs thine. 

26 His lord answered and said 
untohim,?7hou wicked andslothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather 
where I have not strawed : 


wJob21.15. 2Je2.31. y Pr.26.13; Re.21.8, 
8 Job 15.5,6; ch.18.32; Lu.19.22; Jude 15. 


25. I was afraid. I feared lest, by 
some accident, thy talent would be lost 
if [I put it out to trade, and that I 
should be severely punished by a hard 
master. I therefore kept it laid up 
safely, and hid it where it could not be 
lost. That is thine. There is what 
properly belongs to thee. There is the 
original talent that thou gavest me, and 
that is all that can be reasonably re- 
quired. Observe here—lst. That this 
expresses exactly the feelings of all 
sinners. God, in their view, is hard, 
cruel, unjust. 2d. All the excuses of 
sinners are excuses for indolence and 
sin, and the effect is to cheat themselves 
out of heaven. The effect of this ex- 
cuse was that the reward was lost, and 
such will always be the result of the 
excuses of sinners for not doing their 
duty. 3d. Sinners grudge everything 
to God. They are never willing to be 
liberal toward hira, but are stinted and 
close; and if they give, they do it with 
hard feelings, and say that that is all 
that he can claim. 

26. Slothful. Indolent, lazy, who had 
done nothing. God will judge men not 
merely for doing wrong, but for not 
doing right. See ver. 45. That servant 
was wicked, because he had such an 
ea of his master; he had shown 
that he was slothful by not making 

ood use of the talent, ver. 27. J Thou 

‘newest, &c. This should be understood, 
and might have been translated, as a 
question. If you knew that I was such 
a& man you ought to have acted accord- 
ingly, so as to have escaped punishment. 
Didst thou know that I reap, &c.? Then 
thou shouldst have given my money to 
the exchangers, &c. This is not in- 
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27 Thou oughtest therefore to! shall be given, and he shall have 


have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then at my coming 
I should have received mine own 
with usury. 

28 Take, therefore, the talent 
from him, and give z¢ unto him 
which hath ten talents. 

29 For* unto every one that hath 

ach.13.12; Mar.4.25; Lu.8.18; 19.26. 


tended to admit that he was such a 
man, but to convict the slothful servant 
of guilt and folly in not having been 
prepared to meet him. 

27. The exchangers. The exchangers 
were persons who were in the habit of 
borrowing money, or receiving it on 
deposit at a low rate of interest, to be 
loaned to others at higher interest. 
They commonly sat by tables in the 
temple, with money ready to exchange 


or loan. See Mat. xxi. 12. This money. 


was left with the servant, not to ex- 
change, nor to increase it by any such 
idle means, but by honest industry and 
merchandise; but since he was too in- 
dolent for that, he ought at least to 
have loaned it to the exchangers, that 
his master might have received some 
benefit from it. J With usury. With 
interest, increase, or gain. The word 
usury, in our language, has a bad signi- 
fication, meaning unlawful or exorbitant 
interest. This was contrary to the law, 
Ex. xxii. 25; Le. xxv. 36. The original 
means gain, increase, or lawful interest. 

29. For unto every one that hath shall 
be given. See Notes on Mat. xiii. 12. 
This seems to be a proverbial expres- 
sion. It means, whosoever rightly im- 
proves what is committed to him shall 
receive more, or shall be rewarded ; 
but he that misimproves what is com- 
mitted to him shall xof be rewarded. 
In pecuniary matters—in the literal 
sense of this parable—they who improve 
their money by industry or merchan- 
dise increase it. They who do not— 
who are indolent or vicious—lose what 
they did possess, and it goes into the 
hands of the faithful and industrious. 
In the spiritual sense of the parable it 
means that they who are faithful shall 
be rewarded—not, however, that any- 
thing shall be taken from the unfaithful 
and given to them; and it means also 
that the unfaithful and indolent shall 
be taken away from their privileges 
and punished. 


abundance; but from him that hath 
not shall be *taken away even that 
which he hath. 

30 And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into ‘outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

31 When? the Son of man shall 


b Lu.10.42, e ch.8.12. 
d Da.7.13; Zec.14.5; ch.16.97; 19.28; Mar.8.38; Ac. 
1.11; 1 T'h.4.16; 2 ‘'h.1.7; Jude 14; Ke..7, 


380. And cast, &c. See Notes on Mat. 
viii. 12. The spiritual meaning of the 
pace may be thus summed up: Ist. 

he servants of God are not all endowed 
with equal gifts and talents. 2d. All, 
whatever may be their ability, are bound 
to employ their talents in promoting 
his honour, and in a proper improve- 
ment of them. 3d. By employing their 
talents in a proper manner, they im- 
prove and strengthen them. 4th. They 
will be judged according to the im- 

rovements which they have made. 

th. All sinners look on God as a hard 
master, and as unreasonable and tyran- 
nical. 6th. Men will be judged not 
merely for doing wrong, but for neglect- 
ing to do right. 7th. If the servant 
who kept the talent entire without 
injuring it, and who returned it to his 
master as he received it, was neverthe- 
less judged, condemned, and cast away, 
what must they expect who abuse their 
talents, destroy by drunkenness and 
lust the noble faculties conferred on 
them, and squander the property that 
might be employed in advancing the 
interests of morals and religion ! 

31. When the Son of man, &c. This 
is in answer to the question which the 
disciples proposed to Jesus respecting 
the end of the world, ch. xxiv. 3. That 
this refers to the last judgment, and 
not, as some have supposed, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, appears—lst. 
From the fact that it was in answer to 
an express a iry respecting the end of 
the world, 2d. All nations were to be 
assembled, which did not take place at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 3d. A 
separation was to take place between 
the righteous and the wicked, which 
was not done at Jerusalem. 4th. The 
rewards and punishments are declared 
to be eternal. None of these things 
took place at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. { Zn his glory. In his own 
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come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory: 

32 And* before him shall be 
gathered all nations; and he/shall 
separate them one from another, 
as a %shepherd divideth Azs sheep 
froin the goats: 


e Rto.14.10; 2 Co.5.10; Re.20.12. 
S Eze.20,38; ch.13.49. g_ Ps.78.52; Jn.10.14,27. 


proper honour. With his glorified body, 
and as the head and king of the uni- 
verse, Ac. i. 11; Ep. i, 20-22; 1 Th. iv. 
16; 1 Co. xv. 24, 25, 52. Lhe throne 
of jis glory. This means, in the lan- 
guage of the Hebrews, his glorious or 
splendid throne. It is not to be taken 
literally, as if there would be a material 
throne or seat for the King of Zion. It 
expresses the idea that he will come as 
aking and judye to assemble his subjects 
before hitn, and to appoint them their 
rewards, 

32. And before him, &c. At his com- 
ing to judgment the world will be 
burned up, 2 Pe. iii. 10, 12; Re. xx. 
1l. The dead in Christ—that is, all 
true Christians—will be raised up from 
their graves, 1 Th. iv. 16. The living 
will be changed—z.e. will be made like 
the glorified bodies of those that are 
raised from the dead, 1 Co. xv. 52-54; 
1 Th. iv. 17. All the wicked will rise 
and come forth to judgment, Jn. v. 28, 
29; Da. xii. 2; Mat. xiii. 41, 42; Re. 
xx. 18. Then shall the world be judged, 
the righteous saved, and the wicked 
See T And he shall separate, &c. 

hall determine respecting their charac- 
ter, and shall appoint them their doom 
accordingly. 

33. Shall set the sheep, &c. By the 
sheep are denoted, here, the righteous. 
The name is given to them because the 
sheep is an emblem of innocence and 
harmlessness. See Jn. x. 7, 14, 15, 16, 
27; Ps. c. 3; Ixxiv. 1; xxiii. J On the 
right hand. The right hand is the place 
of honour, and denotes the situation of 
those who aye honoured, or those who 
are virtuous. See Ec. x. 2; Ep. i. 20; 
Ps. cx. 1; Ac. ii. 25, 33. WT The goats. 
The wicked. See Eze. xxxiv.17. {| The 
left. That is, the left hand. This was 
the place of dishonour, denoting con- 
demnation. See Ec. x. 2. 

34, The King. Thatis, the Lord Jesus, 
the King of Zion and of the universe, 
now acting as Judge, Lu. xix. 38; Jn. 


MATTHEW. 
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33 And he shall set the sheep 
on his *right hand, but the goats 
on the left. 

34 Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand, Come, ‘ye 
blessed of my Father, ‘inherit the 
‘kingdom “prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world: 

h He.1.3 


k,Ro.8.17; 1 Pe.1.4. 


@ Ps.115.15, 
21 Th.2.12; Re.5.10. 
m1 Co.2.9; He.11.16, 


xviii. 37; Re. xvii. 14; xix. 16. J Blessed 
of my Father. Made happy or raised 
to ara | by my Father. See Notes on 
Mat. v. 3. 9 Inherit the kingdom. Re- 
ceive as heirs the kingdom, or be re- 
ceived there as the sons of God. Chris- 
tians are often called heirs of God, Ro. 
viii. 17; Ga. iv. 6,7; He. i. 14; 1 Jn. 
li. 2. YT Prepared for you, &ce. That 
is, designed for you, or appointed for 
you. The phrase from the foundation 
of the world is used to denote that this 
was appointed for them in the begin- 
ning; that God has no new plan; that 
the rewards which he will now confer 
on them he always intended to confer. 
Christ says to the righteous that the 
kingdom was prepared for them. Of 
course, God meant to confer it on them. 
They were individuals, and it follows 
that he intended to bestow his salvation 
on them as individuals. Accordingly, 
the salvation of his people is universally 
represented as the result of the free gift 
of God, according to his own pleasure, 
bestowed on individuals, and by a plan 
which is eternal, Ro. viii. 29, 30; Ep. 
i, 4, 5, 11, 12; 2 Th. ii. 18; 1 Pe. i. 2; 
Jn. vi. 37. This is right and consistent 
with justice; for, lst. All men are by 
nature equally undeserving. 2d. Be- 
stowing favours on one does not do in- 
justice to another, where neither de- 
serves favour. Pardoning one criminal 
is not injuring another. Bestowing 
great talents on Locke, Newton, or 
Paul did not injure me. 3d. If it is 
right for God to give eternal life to his 
people, or to admit them to heaven, it 
was right to determine to do it, which is 
but another way of saying that God 
resolved from all eternity to do right. 
4th. Those who perish choose the paths 
which lead to death, and will not be 
saved by the merits of Jesus. No blame 
can be charged on God if he does not 
save them against their will, Jn. v. 40; 
Mar. xvi. 15, 16. 
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38 When saw we thee a stranger, 


ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, | and took thee in? or naked, and 


and ye gave me drink: I was °a 
stranger, and ye took me in: 

36 Naked,’ and ye clothed me: I 
was sick, and ye visited me: I was 
in” prison, and ye came unto me. 


‘clothed thee? 


39 Or when saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee? 
40 And the King shall answer 


;and say unto them, Verily I say 


37 Then shall the righteous! unto you, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
answer him, saying, Lord, when| done z unto one of the least of 


saw we thee an hungered, and fed 


thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 


drink? 
2 18.58.7; Eze.18.7. 01 Pe.4.9, 3 0n.3. 
pJa215,16 gJale.  r2'Ti.l.16; He.13.2. 


these my brethren, ye have done 
z¢ unto me. 
41 Then shall he say also unto 
8 Pv.19.17; Marl; MHe.6.10. 


such commendation. They will feel 


35, 36. 7 was an hag thai The union | that their poor acts of kindness have 


between Christ and his people is the 


most tender and endearing of all con- : 


nections. 
closest unions of which we have know- 
ledge, Ju. xv. 4-6; Ep. v. 23-32; 1 Co. 
vi. 15. This is a union—not physical, 
but moral; a union of feelings, interests, 
plans, destiny; or, in other words, he 
and his people have similar feelings, 
love the same objects, share the same 
trials, and inherit the same blessedness, 
Jn. xiv. 19; Re. iii. 5, 21; Ro. viii. 17. 
Hence he considers favours shown to 
his people as shown to himself, and will 
reward them accordingly, Mat. x. 40, 
42. They show attachment to him, and 
love to his cause. By showing kind- 
ness to the poor, the needy, and the 
sick, they show that they possess his 
spirit, for he did it when on earth; they 
evince attachment to him, for ke was 
poor and needy; and they show that 
they have the proper spirit to fit them 
for heaven, 1 Jn. iii. 14,17; Ja. ii. 1-5; 
Mar. ix. 41. J Was a stranger. The 
word stranger means a foreigner or tra- 
veller; in our language, one unknown 
tous. To receive such to the rites of 
hospitality was, in Eastern countries, 
where there were few or no public 
houses, a great virtue. See Ge. xviii. 
1-8; He. xiii. 2. Zook mein. Into 
your house. Received me kindly. 
WT Naked. Poorlyclothed. Among the 
Jews they were called naked who were 
clad in poor raiment, or who had on 
only the tunic or inner garment, with- 
out any outer garment. See Notes on 
Mat. v. 40; also Ac. xix. 16; Mar. xiv. 
51, 52; Job xxii. 6; Is. lviii. 7. 

37-39. Then shall the righteous, &c. 
This answer is indicative of humility— 
a deep sense of their being unworthy 


It is represented by the praise or reward. 


come so far short of what they should 
have been, that they have no claim to 
It is not, however, 
to be supposed that in the day of judg- 
ment this will be actually said by the 
righteous, but that this would be a 
proper expression of their feelings. 

40. One of the least of these. One of 
the obscurest, the least known, the 

orest, the most despised and afflicted. 
r Aly brethren. Either those who are 
Christians, whom he condescends to call 
brethren, or those who are afflicted, 
poor, and persecuted, who are his breth- 
ren and companions in suffering, and 
who suffer as he did onearth. See He. 
ii. 11; Mat. xii. 50. How great is the 
condescension and kindnessof the Judge 
of the world, thus to reward our actions, 
and to consider what we have done to 
the poor as done to him! 

41. On the left hand. The wicked. 
TI Ye cursed. That is, you who are de- 
voted to destruction, whose characters 
deserve everlasting punishment, and 
who are about to enter into it. Jo curse 
is the opposite of to bless. It implies a 
negation of all the blessings of heaven, 
and a positive infliction of eternal suffer- 
ings. Everlasting fire. Fire, here, is 
used to denote punishment. The image 
is employed to express extreme suffer- 
ing, as a death by burning is one of the 
most horrible that can be conceived. 
The image was taken, probably, from 
the fires burning in the Valley of Hin- 
nom. See Notes on Mat. v.22. It has 
been asked whether the wicked will be 
burned in literal fire, and the common 
impression has been that they will be. 
Respecting that, however, it is to be 
observed—lIst. That the mazn truth in- 
tended to be taught refers not to the 
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them on the left hand, ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into “ever- 
lasting fire, ‘prepared for the devil 
and his angels: 

42 For I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me no meat: was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: 

43 I was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in: naked, and ye clothed 
me not: sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. 
¢ Lu.13.27. tu ch.13.40,42; Re.14.11. 

v Jude 6; Re.20.10. 
manner of suffering, but to the certainty 
and intensity of it. 2d. That the de- 
sign, therefore, was to present an image 
of terrific and appalling suffering-—an 
image well represented by fire. 3d. 
That this image was well known to the 
Jews (Is. Ixvi. 24), and therefore ex- 
pressed the idea in a very strong man- 
ner. 4th. That all the truth that Christ 
intended to convey appears to be ex- 
pressed in the certainty, intensity, and 
eternity of future torment. 5th. That 
there is no distinct affirmation respect- 
ing the mode of that punishment, where 
the mode was the subject of discourse. 
6th. That to us it is a subject of com- 
ape little consequence what will 
the mode of punishment. The fact 
that the wicked will be eternally pun- 
ished, cursed of God, should awe every 
spirit, and lead every man to strive 
most earnestly to secure his salvation. 
As, however, the body will be raised, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
mode of punishment will be adopted 
suited to the body—perhaps bearing 
some analogy to suffering here, in its 
various forms of flames, and racks, and 
cold, and heat, and disease, and un- 
gratified desire, and remorse—perhaps 
the concentration of all earthly woes, 
all that makes man miserable here, 
poured upon the naked body and spirit 
of the wicked in hell for ever and ever. 
{I Prepared for the devil. The devil is 
the prince of evil spirits. This place of 
ponte mene was fitted up for him when 
e rebelled against God, Jude 6; Re. xii. 
8,9. J Hisangels. His messengers, his 
servants, or those angels that he drew 
off from heaven by his rebellion, and 
whom he has employed as his messengers 
to do evil. The word may extend also 
to all his followers—fallen angels or 
men. There is a remarkable difference 
between the manner in which the right- 
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44 Then shall they also answer 
him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto 
thee? 

45 Then shall he answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, 
“Inasmuch as ye did 7 not to 
one of the least of these, ye did 
zt not to me. 

w Zec.2.8; Ac.9.5, 


eous will be addressed, and the wicked. 
Christ will say to the one that the king- 
dom was prepared for them, to the other, 
that the fire was not prepared for them, 
but for another race of beings. They 
will inherit it because they have the 
same character as the dewl, and are 
therefore fitted to the same place—not 
pede it was originally prepared for 
hem. 
_ 45, Inasmuch as ye did it not, &ce. By 
not doing good to the followers of Christ, 
they showed that they had no real love 
to him. By not doing good to the poor 
and needy, to the stranger and the 
prisoner, they showed that they had 
not his spirit, and were not like him, 
and were unfit for his kingdom. Let 
it be observed here that the public 
ground of their condemnation is the 
neglect of duty, or because they did it 
not. We are not to suppose that they 
will not also be condemned for their open 
and positive sins. See Ro. ii. 9; Ep. v. 5; 
Col. iii. 5,6; 1Co. vi. 9,10; Re. xxi. 8; 
Ps. ix. 17. But their neglect of doing 
good to him and his people may be the 
oe reason of condemning them: Ist. 
ecause he wished to give pre-eminence 
to those virtues, to excite his followers 
to do them. 2d. Men should be pun- 
ished for neglect as well as for positive 
sin. Sin is a violation of the law, or 
refusing to do what God commands. 
3d. Nothing better shows the true state 
of the heart than the proper perform- 
ance of those duties, and the true char- 
acter can be as well tested by neglect- 
ing them as by open crimes. 

If it be asked how the heathen who 
never heard of the name of Christ can 
be justly condemned in this manner, 
it may be answered—Ist. That Christ 
acknowledges all the poor, and needy, 
and strangers of every land, as his 
brethren. See ver. 40. 2d. That by ne- 
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46 And? these shall go away! into everlasting punishment; but 


xz Da.12.2; Jn.5.29. 


glecting the duties of charity they show 
that they have not his spirit—are not 
like him. 3d. That these duties are 
clearly made known by conscience and 
by the light of nature, as well as by 


the righteous into life eternal. 


piness of the righteous; in two, of God’s 
existence; in six, of the church and the 
Messiah’s kingdom ; and in the remain- 
ing seven, of the future punishment of 
the wicked. If in these seven instances 


revelation, and men may therefore be! we attach to the word the idea of 
condemned for the neglect of them. | limited duration, consistency requires 
4th. That they are not condemned for ; that the same idea of limited duration 
not believing in Christ, of whom they : should be given it in the fifty-one cases 
have not heard, but for a wrong spirit, | of its application to the future glory of 
neglect of duty, open crime; for being | the righteous, and the two instances of 
unttke Christ, and therefore wnfit for | its application to God’s existence, and 
heaven. {[ One of the least of these. | the six cases of its appropriation to the 
These on my right hand. My brethren. | future reign of the Messiah and the glory 
Those who are saved. | aud perpetuity of the church. But no 

46. And these shall go aray. These! one will presume to deny that in these 
persons. Many, holding the doctrine | instances it denotes unlimited duration, 
of universal salvation have contended | and therefore, in accordance with the 
that God would punish siz only. Christ; sound laws of interpretation and of 
says that those on his left hand, shall go | language itself, the same sense of un- 
away—not sins, but sinners. Besides, | limited duration must be given it when 
sin, as an abstract thing, cannot be} used of future punishment.—Owen, in 
punished. Sin is nothing but an act—| loc. 3d. That, admitting that it was 
the act of a transgressor, and, to be! the Saviour's design ever to teach this 
reached at all, it must be reached by ; doctrine, this would be the very word to 
punishing the offender himself. {1 Zxfo express it; and if this does not teach it, 
everlasting punishment. The original , it could not be taught. 4th. That it is 
word here translated punishment means . not taught in any plainer manner iu 
torment, or suffering inflicted for crime. | any confession of faith on the globe; 
The noun is used but in one other place ‘and if this may be explained away, all 
in the New Testament—1 Jn. iv. 18: those may be. 5th. That our Saviour 
‘* Fear hath torment.” The verb from knew that this would be so understood 
which the noun is derived is twice used by nine-tenths of the world; and if he 
—Ac. iv. 21; 2 Pe. ii, 9. In all these did 2of mean to teach it, he has know- 
places it denotes anguish, suffering, ingly led them into error, and his 
punishment. It does not mean simply . honesty cannot he vindicated. 6th. 
a state or condition, but absolute, posi- | That he knew that the doctrine was 
tive suffering; and if this word does | calculated to produce fear and terror; 
not teach it, no word could express the | and if he was benevolent, and actually 
idea that the wicked would suffer. It: used language calculated to produce 
has been contended that the sufferings this fear and terror, his conduct cannot 
of the wicked will not be eternal or be vindicated in exciting unnecessary 
without end. It is not the purpose of , alarms. 7th. That the word used here is 
these Nofes to enter into debates of ; the same in the original as that used to 
that kind farther than to ascertain the | express the eternal life of the righteous ; 
meaning of the language used by the! if one can be proved to be limited in 
sacred writers. Jn regard to the mean- ' duration, the other can by the sume 
ing of the word everlasting in this place, ' arguments. The proof that the righteous 
it is to be observed—Ist. That the diteral will be happy for ever 1s precisely the same, 
meaning of the word expresses absolute | and no other, than that the wicked will, be 
eternity —always being, Mat. xviii. 8; | miserable for exer. 8th, That it is con- 
xix. 16; Mar. iii. 29; Ro. ii. 7; He. v. 9. ' firmed by many other passages of Serip- 
2d. That the obvious and plain inter-' ture, 2 Th. i. 7-9; Lu. xvi. 26; Re. xiv. 
pretation of the word demands this sig- 11; Ps. ix. 17; Is. xxxiii. 14; Mar. xvi. 
nification in this place. The original ' 16; Jn. iii. 36. J Life eternal, Man by 
word —caionion—is employed in the New: sin has plunged himself into death, 
Testament sixty-six times. Of these, in | temporal, spiritual, eternal. Christ, by 
fifty-one instances it is used of the hap- | coming and dying, has abolished death, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 
sayings, he said unto his disciples, 


and brought life and immortality to 
light, 2 Ti. i. 10. Life is the opposite 
of death. It denotes, here, freedom 


MATTHEW. 


[a.D. 33. 


2 Ye* know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and the 
Son of man is betrayed to be cru- 
cified. 


@ Mar.14.1,&¢.; Lu.22.1,é¢.; Jn.13.1,&¢. 


fewer than ten, nor more than twenty 
persons, were admitted to these sacred 


from .death, and positive holiness and | feasts. At first it was observed with 


happiness for ever. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1-16. See also Mar. xiv. 1-11; Lu. 
xxii. 1-6; Jn. xii. 1-7. 

2. After two days is the feast of the 

assover, See Notes on Mat. xii. 1-8. 

he festival of the Passover was de- 
signed to preserve among the Jews the 
memory of their liberation from Egyp- 
tian servitude, and of the safety of their 
first-born in that night when the first- 
born of the Egyptians perished, Ex, xii. 
The name Pussover was given to the 
feast because the Lord passed over the 
houses of the Israelites without slaying 
their first-born, while the Egyptians 
were cut off, Ex. xii. 13. It was cele- 
brated seven days, viz. from the 15th 
to the 21st of the month ABIB or Nisan 
(April), Ex. xii. 15-20; xxiii. 15. Dur- 
ing all this period the people ate un- 
leavened bread, and hence the festival 
was sometimes called the feast of un- 
leavened bread, Ex. xii. 18; Le. xxiii. 6. 
On the evening of the fourteenth day, 
all the leaven or yeast in the family 
was removed with great care, as it is to 
the present time—a circumstance to 
which the apostle alludes in 1 Co. v. 7. 
On the tenth day of the month the 


their loins girt about, with sandals on 
their feet, and with all the preparations 
for an immediate journey. This, in 
Egypt, was significant of the haste with 
which they were about to depart from 
the land of bondage. The custom was 
afterward retained. 

The order of the celebration of this 
feast was as follows:—The ceremony 
commenced with drinking a cup of wine 
mingled with water, after having given 
thanks to God for it. This was the 
Jirst cup. Then followed the washing of 
hands, with another short form of 
thanksgiving to God. The table was 
then supplied with the provisions, viz. 
the bitter salad, the unleavened bread, 
the lamb, and a thick sauce composed 
of dates, figs, raisins, vinegar, &c. 
They then took a small quantity of 
salad, with another thanksgiving, and 
ate it; after which, all the dishes were 
removed from the table, and a second 
cup of wine was set before each guest, 
as at first. The dishes were removed, 
it is said, to excite the curiosity of 
children, and to lead them to make in- 
quiry into the cause of this observance. 
See Ex. xii. 26,27. The leading person 
at the feast then began and rehearsed 
the history of the servitude of the Jews 


master of a family separated a lamb or | in Egypt, the manner of their deliver- 


a goat of a year old from the flock (Ex. 
xil. 1-6), which he slew on the four- 
teenth day before the altar, De. xvi. 2, 
5, 6. The lamb was commonly slain at 
about 3 o’clock P.M. The blood of the 
paschal lamb was, in Eeyet, sprinkled 
on the door-posts of the houses; after- 
ward it was poured by the priests at 
the foot of the altar, Ex. xii. 7. The 
lamb thus slain was roasted whole, with 


two spits thrust through it—one length- | ness of their deliverance. 


ance, and the reason of instituting the 
Passover. The dishes were then re- 
turned to the table, and he said, ‘‘ This 
is the Passover which we eat, because that 
the Lord passed over the houses of our 
Jathers in Egypt;” and then, holding 
up the salad and the unleavened bread, 
he stated the design, viz. that the one 
represented the bitterness of the Egyp- 
tian bondage, and the other the sudden- 
This done, 


wise and one transversely — crossing | he repeated the 113th and 114th Psalms, 


each other near the forelegs, so that 


offered a short prayer, and all the 


the animal was in a manner, crucified. | company drank the wine that had been 


Not a bone of it might be broken—a 
circumstance strongly representing the 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus, the Pass- 
over slain for us, Jn. xix. 36; 1 Co. v. 
7. Thus roasted, the lamb was served 
up with wild and bitter herbs, Not 


standing some time before them. This 
was the second cup. The hands were 
then again washed, and the meal then 
eaten with the usual forms and solemni- 
ties; after which they washed the hands 
again, and then drank another cup of 
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3 Then assembled together the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and 
the elders of the people, unto the 
palace of the high-priest, who was 
called Caiaphas, 


wine, called the cup of blessing, because 
the leader was accustomed in a particu- 
lar manner, over that cup, to offer 
thanks to God for his goodness. This 
is the cup which our Saviour is sup- 
posed to have taken when he instituted 
the Lord’s Supper, called by Paul the 
cup of blessing, 1 Co. x. 16. There was 
still another cup, which was drunk 
when they were about to separate, 
called the Hallel, because in connection 
with it they were accustomed to repeat 
the lesser Hallel, or the 115th, 116th, 
117th, 118th Psalms. In accordance 
with this, our Saviour and his disciples 
sang a hymn as they were about to go 
to the Mount of Olives, ver. 30. It is 
probable that our Saviour complied 
with these rites according to the custom 
of the Jews. While doing it, he signi- 
fied that the typical reference of the 
Passover was about to be accomplished, 
and he instituted in place of it the 
supper —the communion—and, of course, 
the obligation to keep the Passover then 
ceased. The Son of man is betrayed. 
Will be betrayed. He did not mean to 
say that they then knew that he would 
be betrayed, for it does not appear that 
they had been informed of the precise 
time; but they knew that the Passover 
was at hand, and he then informed them 
that he would be betrayed. {7 Zo be 
crucified. To be put ta death on the 
cross. See Notes on Mat. xxvii. 35. 

3. Then assembled, &c. This was a 
meeting of the great council or San- 
hedrim. See Notes on Mat. v. 22. 
Tf The palace. The original word pro- 
perly denotes the all or large area in 
the centre of the dwelling, called the 
court. See Notes on Mat. ix. 1-8. It 
may be understood, however, as refer- 
ring to the palace itself. J The high- 
priest. Holding the office that was first 
conferred on Aaron, Ex. xxviii. The 
office was at first hereditary, descending 
on the oldest son, Nu. iti. 10. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (B.c. 160), when he 
had possession of Judea, sold the office 
to the highest bidder. In the year 152 
B.c., Alexander, King of Syria, con- 
ferred the office on JONATHAN (1 Mac. 
x. 18-20), whese brother Simon was 
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4 And? consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty and kill Azm. 

5 But they said, Not on the feast- 
day, lest there be an uproar among 
the people. 


d Ps.2.2. 


afterward created by the Jews both 
prince and high-priest, 1 Mac. xiv. 
35-47. His posterity, who at the same 
time sustained the office of kings, occu- 
pied the station of high-priest till the 
time of Herod, who changed the in- 
cumbents of the office at pleasure—a 
liberty which the Romans ever after- 
ward exercised without any restraint. 
The office was never more fluctuating 
than in the time of our Saviour. Hence 
it is said that Cataphas was high-priest 
for that year, Jn. xi. 51. Persons who 
had been high-priests, and had been 
removed from office, still retained the 
name. Hence more than one _ high- 
priest is sometimes mentioned, though 
strictly there was but one who held the 
office. 

4. By subtilty. By guile, deceit, or 

‘in some secret manner, so that the 
| people would not know it. Jesus was 
regarded by the people as a distin- 
guished prophet, and by most of them, 
eaten as the Messiah; and the San- 
edrim did not dare to take him away 
openly, lest the people should rise and 
rescue him. They were probably aware 
that he had gone out to Bethany, or to 
some place adjacent to the city; and 
as he passed his nights there and not 
in the city, there was need of guile to 
ascertain the place to which he had re- 
tired, and to take him. 

5. Not on the feast-day. Not during 
the feast. The feast lasted seven days. 
A vast multitude attended from all 
pee of Judea. Jerusalem is said to 

ve contained at such times three mil- 
lions of people. Amid such a multitude 
there were frequent tumults and sedi- 
tions, and the Sanhedrim was justly 
apprehensive there would be now, if, in 
open day and in the temple, they took 
away a teacher so popular as Jesus, 
and put him to death. They therefore 
sought how they might do it secretly 
and by guile. 

6. In Bethany. See Notes on ch. 
xxi. 1. FY Simon th leper. Simon, who 
had been a leper. ‘ff Tene: See Notes 

‘on Mat. viii. 1. It was unlawful to eat 
with persons that had the leprosy, and 
it is more than probable, therefore, 
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6 Now when Jesus was in Beth- 

any, inthe house of Simon the leper, 

7 There’ came unto him a woman 
¢Jn.11.1,2; 12.3. 


that this Simon had been healed—-per- 
haps by our Lord himself. Jvhn (xii. 1) 
says that this was the house where 
Lazarus was, who had been raised from 
the dead. Probably Lazarus was a rela- 
tive of Simon’s, and was living with 
him. He farther says that they made 
Jesus a supper, and that Martha served. 
He says that this was six days before 
the Passover. From the order in which 
Matthew and Mark mention it, it would 
have been supposed that it was but two 
days before the Passover, and after the 
cleansing of the temple; but it is to be 
observed, lst. That Matthew and Mark 
often neglect the exact order of the 
events that they record. 2d. That they 
do not affirm at what time this was. 
They leave it indefinite, saying that 
while Jesus was in Bethany he was 
anointed by Mary. 3d. That Matthew 
introduced it here for the purpose of 
giving a connected account of the con- 
duct of Judas. Judas murmured at the 
waste of the ointment (Jn. xii. 4), and 
one of the effects of his indignation, it 
seems, was to betray his Lord. 

7. There came to him arxoman. This 
woman was Jfavy, the sister of Lazarus 
and Martha, Jn. xii. 3. QJ Having an 
alabaster box. The alabaster is a species 
of marble, distinguished for being light, 
and of a beautiful white colour, almost 
transparent. It was much used by the 
ancients for the purpose of preserving 
various kinds of ointment in. {J Of 
very precious ointment. That is, of oint- 
ment of great value; that was rare and 
difficult. to be obtained. Mark (xiv. 3) 
and John (xii. 3) say that it was oint- 
ment of spikenard. In the original it 
is nard. It was procured from an herb 
growing in the Indies, chiefly obtained 
from the root, though sometimes also 
from the bark. Jt was liquid, so as 
easily to flow when the box or vial was 
open, and wasdistinguished particularly 
for an agreeable smell. See Ca. i. 12. 
The ancients were much in the habit of 
anointing or perfuming their bodies, and 
the nard was esteemed one of the most 
precious perfumes. John says there 
was a pound of this, ch. xii. 3. The 
pomid in use among the Jews was the 

oman, of twelve ounces, answering to 


our troy weight. That there was a 
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having an alabaster box of very 
precious ointment, and poured it 
on his head as he sat at meat. 


large quantity is farther evident from 
the fact that Judas says it might have 
been sold forthree hundred pence(about 
£9), and that the Aouse was filled with 
the odour of the ointment (John). 
| And poured it on his head. They 
were accustomed chiefly to anoint the 
head or hair. John says (xii. 3) that 
she poured it on the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped them with her hair. There is, 
however, no contradiction. She prob- 
ably poured it both on his head and his 
feet. Matthew and Mark having re- 
corded the former, John, who wrote his 
gospel in part to record events omitted 
by them, completes the account by say- 
ing that the ointment was also poured 
on the feet of the Saviour. To pour 
ointment on the head wascommon. To 
pour it on the feet was an act of distin- 
guished humility and of attachment to 
the Saviour, and therefore deserved to 
be particularly recorded. { As he sat 
at meat. That is, at supper. In the 
original, as he reclined at supper. The 
ancients did not sit at their meals, but 
reclined at length on couches. See Notes 
on Mat. xxiii. 6. She came up, there- 
fore, behind him as he lay reclined at 
the table, and, bending down over the 
couch, poured the ointment on his head 
and his feet, and, probably kneeling at 
his feet, wiped them with her hair. 

8. They had indignation. John says 
that Judas expressed indignation. Prob- 
ably some of the others felt indignation, 
but Judas only gave vent to his feelings. 
The reason why Judas was indignant 
was, that he had the bag (Jn. xii. 6)-— 
that is, the purse, or repository of ar- 
ticles given to the disciples and to the 
Saviour. He was a thief, and was in 
the habit, it seems, of taking out and 
appropriating to his own use what was 
put in for them incommon. The lead- 
ing trait of Judas’scharacter wasavarice, 
and no opportunity was suffered to pass 
without attempting by base and wicked 
means to make money. In his example 
an avaricious man may learn the true 
nature and the effect of that grovelling 
and wicked passion. It led him to com- 
mit the enormous crime of betraying 
his Lord to death, and it will always 
lead its possessor to guilt. No small 
part of the sins of the world can be 
traced to avarice, and many and many 
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8 But when his disciples saw 7¢, 
they had indignation, saying, To 
what purpose 2s this waste? 

9 For this ointment might have 
been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood 2, he 
said unto them, Why trouble ye 
the woman? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. 

11 For? ye have the poor always 

d De.15.11. 


a time since the days of Judas has the 
Lord Jesus been betrayed among his 
professed friends by the same base pro- 
pensity. Is this waste. This loss or 
destruction of property. They could see 
no use in it, and they therefore sup- 
posed it was lost. 

9. Sold for much. Mark and John 
say for three hundred pence—that is, 
for about £9. This, to them, was a 
large sum. Mark says they murmured 
against her. There was also an implied 
murmuring against the Saviour for suf- 
fering it to be done. The murmuring 
was, however, without cause. It was the 
property of Mary. She had a right to 
dispose of it as she pleased, answerable 
not to them, but to God. They had no 
right over it, and no cause of com- 
plaint if it had been wasted. So Chris- 
tians now are at liberty to dispose of 
their property as they please, either in 
distributing the Bible, in supporting 
the gospel, in sending it to heathen 
nations, or in aiding the poor. The 
men of the world, like Judas, regard it 
as wasted. Like Judas, they are indig- 
nant. They say it might be disposed 
of in a better way. Yet, like Judas, 
they are interfering in that which con- 
cerns them not. Like other men, Chris- 
tians have a right to dispose of their 
property as they please, answerable only 
to God. And though an avaricious 
world esteems it to be wasted, yet, if 
their Lord commands it, it will be found 
to be the only way in which it was right 
for them to dispose of that property, and 
will be found not to have been in vain. 

10. Trouble ye the woman. That is, 
disturb her mind by insinuations, as if 
she had done wrong. { A good work 
on me. She has done it with a mind 
grateful, and full of love to me. The 
work was good, also, as it was prepara- 
tive for his death, ver. 12. 
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with you; ‘but me ye have not 
always. 

12 For in that she hath poured 
this ointment ou my body, she did 
at for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her. 

14 Then /one of the twelve, called 


e Jn.14.19; 17.11. fth.10.4, 


11. For ye have the poor, &e. Mark 
adds, ‘‘Whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.” It was right that they 
should regard the poor. It wasa plain 
precept of religion (sce Ps. xli. 1; Pr. 
xiv. 21; xxix. 7; Ga. ii, 10), and our 
Saviour would not prohibit it, but do 
all that was possible to excite his fol- 
lowers to the duty. But every duty 
should be done in its place, and the 
duty then incumbent was that which 
Mary had performed. They would 
afterward have abundant occasion to 
show their regard for the poor. | MMe 
ye have not always. He alludes here to 

is dying, and his going away to heaven. 
He would still be their friend and their 
Saviour, but would not be bodily present 
with them always, so that they could 
show kindness 7x this way to him. 

12. She did it for my burial. It is not 
to be supposed that Mary understood 
clearly that he was then about to die— 
for the apostles, it seems, did not fully 
comprehend it, or that she intended it 
for his burial; but she had done it as 
an act of kindness and love, to show 
her regard for her Lord. He said that 
it was a proper preparation for his burial. 
Anciently, bodies were anointed and 
embalmed for the purpose of the se- 
pulchre. Jesus said that this was really 
a preparation for that burial; a fitting 
him in a proper manner for the tomb. 

13. A memorial. Anything to produce 
remembrance. This would be told to her 
honour and credit, as a memorial of her 
piety and self-denial; and it is right 
that the good deeds of the pious should 
be recorded and had in recollection. 

14. Then one of the twelve, &c. Luke 
says that Satan entered into Judas. 
That is, Satan tempted or instigated him 
to do it. Probably he tempted Judas 
by appealing to his avarice, his ruling 
passion, and by suggesting that now 
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Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief 
priests, 

15 And said unto them, What 
will ye give me, and I will deliver 
him unto you? And they %cove- 
nanted with him for thirty pieces 
of silver. 

9 Zec.11.12,13; ch.27.3. 


was a favourable opportunity to make 
money rapidly by selling his Lord. 
{i Judas Iscariot. See Notes on Mat. 
x. 4. Unto the chief priests. The 
high-priest, and those who had been 
high-priests. The ruling men of the 
Sanhedrim. Luke adds that he went 
also to the captains (xxii. 4). It was 
necessary, on account of the great 
wealth deposited there, and its great 
sacredness, to guard the temple by 
night. Accordingly, men were stationed 
around it, whose leaders or commanders 
were called captains, Ac. iv. 1. These 
men were commonly of the tribe of 
Levi, were closely connected with the 

riests, were men of influence, and 
yadas went to them, therefore, as well 
as to the priests, to offer his services in 
accomplishing what they so much de- 
sired to secure. Probably his object 
was to get as much money as possible, 
and he might therefore have attempted 
to make a bargain with several of them 
apart from each other. 

15. And they covenanted with him. 
Made a bargain with him. Agreed to 
give him. Mark says they promised to 
give him money. They did not pay it 
to him then, lest he should deceive them. 
‘When the deed was done, and before he 
was made sensible of its guilt, they paid 
him. See Mat. xxvii. 3; Ac. i. 18. 
] Thirty pieces of silver. Mark and Luke 
do not mention the sum. They say 
that they promised him money—in the 
original, silver. In Matthew, in the 
original, it is thirty silvers, or silverlings. 
This was the price of a slave (see Ex. 
xxi. 32), and it is not unlikely that this 
sum was fixed on by them to show their 
contempt of Jesus, and that they re- 
garded him as of little value. There is 
no doubt, also, that they understood 
that such was the anxiety of Judas to 
obtain money, that he would betray 
his Lord for any sum. The money 
usually denoted by pieces of silver, when 
the precise sum is not mentioned, is a 
shekel—a silver Jewish coin amounting 
to about 50 cents, or 2s. 3d. The whole 
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16 And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him. 

17 Now’ the first day of the feast 
of unleavened bread, the disciples 
came to Jesus, saying unto him, 
Where wilt thou that we prepare 
for thee to eat the passover? 

h Ex.12.6,18. 


sum, therefore, for which Judas com- 
mitted this crime was $15, or £3, 7s. 6d. 

16. Sought opportunity to betray him. 
Luke adds, ‘‘in the absence of the 
multitude.” This was the chief diffi- 
culty—to deliver him into the hands of 
the priests so as not to have it known 
by the people, or so as not to excite 
tumult. The opportunity which he 
sought, therefore, was one in which 
the multitude would not see him, or 
could not rescue the Saviour. | Zo 
betray him. The word betray commonly 
means to deliver into the hands of an 
enemy by treachery or breach of trust; 
to do it while friendship or faithfulness 
is professed. All this took place in the 
case of Judas. But the word in the 
original does not necessarily imply this. 
It means simply to deliver up, or to give 
into their hands. He sought oppor- 
tunity how he might deliver him up to 
them, agreeably to the contract. 

17-19. See also Mar. xiv. 12-16; Lu. 
xxii. 7-18. 

17. The first day, &c. The feast con- 
tinued eight days, including the day on 
which the paschal lamb was killed and 
eaten, Ex. xii. 15. That was the four- 
teenth day of the month Abib, answer- 
ing to parts of our March and April. 
TOF unleavened bread. Called so be- 
cause during those eight days no bread 
made with yeast or leaven was allowed 
to be eaten. Luke says, ‘‘in which the 
passover must be killed "—that is, in 
which the paschal lamb, or the lamb 
eaten on the occasion, was killed. The 
word in the original, translated Pass- 
over, commonly means, not the feast 
itself, but the lamb that was killed on 
the occasion, Ex. xii. 43; Nu. ix. 11; 
Jn. xviii. 28. See also 1 Co. v. 7, where 
Christ, ou Passover, is said to be slain 
for us; that is, our chal lamb, so 
called on account of his innocence, and 
his being offered as a victim or sacrifice 
for our sins. 

18. Go into the city to such a man. 
That is, Jerusalem, called the city by 
way of eminence. Luke says that the 
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18 And he said, Go into the city | hand: I will keep the passover at 
to such a man, and say unto him, | thy house with my disciples. 
The Master saith, My time is at| 19 And the disciples did as Jesus 


disciples whom he sent were Peter and | who rejected traditions, anticipated the 
John. The man to whom they were to} usual observance of the Passover, or 
go he did not mention by name, but he | kept it one day sooner. The Pharisees 
told them that when they came into | had devised many forms of ascertaining 
the city, a man would meet them bear-| when the month commenced. They 
ing a pitcher of water. See Mark and | placed witnesses around the heights of 
Luke. Him they were to follow, and | the temple to observe the first appear- 
in the house which he entered they | ance of the new moon; they examined 
would find aroom prepared. The xame| the witnesses with much formality, 
of the man was not mentioned. The|and endeavoured also to obtain the 
house in which they were to keep the | exact time by astronomical calculations. 
Passover was not mentioned. The rea-| Others held that the month properly 
son of this probably was, that Christ | commenced when the moon was visible. 
was desirous of concealing from Judas | Thus it is said a difference arose be- 
the place where they would keep the| tween them about the time of the 
Passover. He was acquainted with the | Passover, and that Jesus kept it one 
design of Judas to betray him. He! day sooner than most of the people. 
knew that if Judas was acquainted with | The foundation of the opinion that he 
the place beforehand, he could easily give ! anticipated the usual time of keeping 
information to the chief priests, and it | the Passover is the following: Ist. In 
would give them a favourable oppor- | Jn. xviii. 28, it is said that on the day 
tunity to surprise them, and apprehend | on which our Lord was crucified, and 
him without making a tumult. Though ! of course the day after he had eaten the 
it was certain that he would not be | Passover, the chief priests would not go 
delivered up before the time appointed | into the judgment-hall lest they should 
by the Father, yet it was Bag to use| be defiled, but that they might eat the 
the means to prevent it. There can be | passover, evidently meaning that it was 
little doubt that Jesus was acquainted | to be eaten that day. 2d. In Jn. xix. 
with this man, and that he was a dis- | 14, the day on which he was crucified 
ciple. The direction which he gave | is called the preparation of the passover— 
his disciples most clearly proves that | that is, the day on which it was pre- 
he was omniscient. Amid so great a| pared to be eaten in the evening. 3d. 
multitude going at that time into the | In Jn. xix. 31, the day in which our 
city, it was impossible to know that; Lord lay in the grave was called the 
a particular man would be met—a man | great day of the Sabbath— ‘a high 
ea bees water—unless Jesus | day;” that is, the day after the Pass- 
had knowledge, and was therefore | over was killed, the Sabbath occurring 
divine. [Zhe Master saith. This was | on the first day of the feast properly, 
the name by which Jesus was probably ; and therefore a day of peculiar solem- 
known among the disctples, and one | nity; yet our Saviour had partaken of 
which he directed them to give him. | it two days before, ard therefore the 
See Mat. xxiii. 8,10. It means, liter- | day before the body of the people. If 
ally, the teacher, as opposed to the dis-| this opinion be true, then the phrase 
ciple, or learner; not the master, as | ‘‘my time is at hand” means my time 
opposed to the servant or slave. The|for keeping the Passover is near. 
fact that they used this name as 7f the | Whether this opinion be true or not, 
man would know whom they meant, | there may be a reference also fo his 
and the fact that the man understood | death. The man with whom they were 
them and made no further inqniries, | to go was probably a disciple of his, 
shows ‘that he was acquainted with| though perhaps a secret one. Jesus 
Jesus, and was probably himself a dis-! might purpose to keep the Passover at 
ciple. (My time is at hand. That is, | his house, that he might inform him 
is near. By his time, here, may be | more particularly respecting his death, 
meant either his time to eat the Pass- | and prepare him for it. He sent, there- 
over, or the time of his death. It has | fore, to him and said, ‘‘I will keep the 
been supposed by many that Jesus, in | passover at thy house.” 

accordance with a part of the Jews| Mark and Luke add that he would 
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had appointed them; and they made 
ready the passover. 

20 Now when the even was come, 
he sat down with the twelve. 


show them ‘a large upper room, fur- 
nished and prepared.” Ancient writers 
remark that, at the time of the great 
feasts, the houses in Jerusalem were all 
open to receive guests—that they were 
in @ manner common to the people of 
Judea; and there is no doubt, therefore, 
that the master of a house would have 
it ready on such occasions for company. 
It is possible, also, that there might 
have been an agreement between this 
man and our Lord that he would pre- 
pare his house for him, though this was 
unknown to the disciples. The word 
rendered furnished means, literally, 


MATTHEW. 
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21 And as they did eat, he said, 
Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding 


also, before the institution of the Lord’s 
supper, Jesus washed the feet of his 
disciples, to teach them humility. See 
Notes on Jn. xiii. 1-20. 
21-24. As they did eat, &c. The ac- 
count contained in these verses is also 
recorded in Mar. xiv. 18-21; Lu. xxii. 
21-23; Jn. xiii. 21,22. John says that 
before Jesus declared that one of them 
should betray him, he was troubled in 
spirit, and testified; that is, he felt deeply 
in view of the greatness of the crime 
that Judas was about to commit, and 
the sufferings that he was to endure, 


| and testified, or gave utterance to his 


spread; that is, spread with carpets, | inward feelings of sorrow. 


and with couches on which to recline at | 


22. They were exceeding sorrowful. 


the table, after the manner of the East. | John says (ch. xiii. 22) “they looked 


See Notes on Mat. xxiii. 6. 


one on another, doubting of whom he 


19. They made ready the pussover. | spake”—that is, they anxiously looked 


That is, they procured a amb, multi- | one at another, conscious each one, ex- 
tudes of which were kept for sale in the cept Judas, of no such intention, and 
temple; they had it killed and flayed ; each one beginning to examine himself 
by the priests, and the blood poured by | to find whether he was the person in- 


the altar; they roasted the lamb, and 
prepared the bitter herbs, the sauce, 
and the unleavened bread. This was 
done, it seems, while our Lord was 
absent, by the two disciples. 

20. When the even was come. The 
lamb was killed between the evenings, 
Ex. xii. 6 (Hebrew)—that is between 
three o’clock, P.M., and nine in the 
evening. The Jews reckoned two even- 
ings—one from three o'clock P.M. to 
sunset, the other from sunset to the 
close of the first watch in the night, or 
nine o’clock. The paschal supper was 
commonly eaten «ster the setting of the 
sun, and often in the night, Ex. xii. 8. 
] He sat down. At first the supper was 
eaten standing, with their loins girded 
and their staff in their hand, denoting 
the haste with which they were about 
to flee from Eyvypt. Afterward, how- 
ever, they introduced the practice, it 
seems, of partaking of this as they did 
of their ordinary meals. The vriginal 
word is, he reclined—that is, he placed 
himself on the couch in a reclining pos- 
ture, in the usual manner in which they 

artook of their meals. Sce Notes on 
Mat. xxiii, 6. While reclining there 
at the supper, the disciples had a dis- 
ute which should be the greatest. See 
otes on Lu, xxii. 24-30. At this time, 


tended. This showed their innocence, 
and their attachment to Jesus. It 
showed how sensitive they were to the 
least suspicion of the kind. It showed 
that they were willing to know them- 
selves, thus evincing the spirit of the 
true Christian. Judas only was silent, 
and was the last to make the inquiry, 
and that after he had been plainly 
pointed out (ver. 25), thus showing, Ist, 
that guilt is slow to suspect itself; 2d, 
that it shrinks from the light; 3d, that 
it was his purpose to conceal ‘his inten- 
tion; and, 4th, that nothing but the 
consciousness that his Lord knew his 
desiyx could induce him to make in- 
quiry. The guilty would, if possible, 
always conceal their crimes. The in- 
nocent are ready to suspect that they 
may have done wrong. Their feelin 
are tender, and they inquire with soli- 
citude whether there may not be some- 
thing in their bosoms, unknown to them- 
selves, that may be a departure from 
right feeling. 

23. He that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish. The Jews, at the observ- 
ance of this ordinance, used a bitter 
sauce, made of bunches of raisins, mixed 
with vinegar and other seasoning of the 
like kind, which they said represented 
the cley which their fathers were com- 
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sorrowful, and began every one!me in the dish, the same shall 

of them to say unto him, Lord, ; betray me. 

is it I? | 24 The Son of man goeth *as zz 
23 And he answered and said,' is written of him: but woe unto 


He‘ that dippeth Ais hand with! that man by whom the Son of 
47's.41.9; 55.12-15. & Ps.22.; 18.53. 


pelled to use in Egypt in making brick, | use. In relation to Judas, it proves the 
thus reminding them of their bitter | following things: Ist, that the crime 
bondage there. This was probably the | which he was about to commit was ex- 
dish to which reference is made here. | ceedingly great; 2d, that the misery or 
It is not improbable that Judas re-| punishment due to it would certaznly 
clined near to our Saviour at the feast, ! come upon him; 3d, that he would cer- 
and by his saying it was one that dipped | tainly deserve that misery, or it would 
with him in the dish, he meant one that | not have been threatened or inflicted ; 
was near to him, designating him more | and, 4th, that his punishment would be 
articularly than he had done before. | eternal. If there should be any period 
x ohn adds (xiii. 23-80; see Notes on| when the sufferings of Judas should end, 
that place), that ‘‘ there was leaning on | and he be restored and raised to heaven, 
Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples whom | the blessings of that happiness without 
Jesus loved” —referring to himself; that | end would infinitely overbalance all the 
Simon Peter beckoned to him to ask ! sufferings he could endure in a limited 
Jesus more particularly who it was;! time, and consequently it would not be 
that Jesus signified who it was by giving | true that it would have been better for 
Judus a sop—that is, a piece of breed or | him not to have been born. Existence, 
meat dipped in the thick sauce; and that | to him, would, on the whole, be an 
Judas, Maing received it, went out to | infinite blessing. This passage proves 
accomplish his wicked design of betray- | farther that, in relation to one wicked 
ing him. Judas was not, therefore, | man, the sufferings of hell will be eter- 
present at the institution of the Lord’s| nal. If of ove, then it is equally certain 
sa 4 a and proper that «dl the wicked will 
24. The Son of man goeth. That is, | perish for ever. 
the Messiah—the Christ. See Noteson| If it be asked how this crime of Judas 
Mat. viii. 20. Jf Goeth. Dies, or will! could be so great, or could be a crime 
die. The Hebrews often spoke in this ! at all, when it was determined before- 
manner of death, Ps. xxxix. 13; Ge. ! hand that the Saviour should be be- 
xv. 2. As it ts written of him. That | trayed and die in this manner, it may 
is, as it is erétten or prophesied of him | be answered—Ist. That the crime was 
in the Old Testament. Con: Ps. xli. 9 | what it was 72. itself, apart from any de- 
with Jn. xiii, 18. Seealso Da. ix. 26,27; | termination of God. It was a violation 
Is. liii. 4-9. Luke (xxii. 22) says, as it | of all the duties he owed to God and to 
was determined. Inthe Greek, as it was | the Lord Jesus—awful ingratitude, de- 
marked out by a boundary—that is, in | testable covetousness, and most base 
the divine poe It was the previous | treachery. As such it deserved to be 
intention of God to give him up to die | punished. 2d. The previous purpose of 
for sin, or it could not have been cer- | God did not force Judas to do this. In 
tainly predicted. It is also declared to | it he acted freely. He did just what 
have heen by his determinate counsel and | his wicked heart prompted him to do. 
foreknowledge. See Notes on Ac. ii, 23. | 3d. A previous /nowledge of a thing, or 
I Woe unto that man, &c. The crime|a previous purpose to permit a thing, 
is great and awful, and he will be pun- | does not alter es nature, or cause it to 
ished accordingly. He states the great- | be a different thing from what it is. 
ness of his misery or ‘“‘2oe” in the phrase | 4th. God, who is the best judge of the 
following. {[ It had been good, &c. That | nature of crime, holds all that was done 
is, it would have been better for him if | in crucifying the Saviour, though it was 
he had not been born; or it would be| by his determinate counsel and fore- 
better now for him if he was to be as 7f | knowledge, to be by wicked hands, Ac. 
he had not been born, or if he was an- | ii. 23. Tht i 
nihilated. This was a proverbial mode 
of speaking among the Jews in frequent 


s punishment of Judas proves, 
also, that sinners cannot take shelter 
for their sins in the decrees of God, or 
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man is betrayed! it bad been 
good for that man if he had not 
been born. 

25 Then Judas, which betrayed 
him, answered and said, Master, 


plead them as an excuse. God will 
punish crimes for what they are in them- 
selves. His own deep and inscrutable 
purposes in regard to human actions 
will not change the nature of those ac- 
tions, or screen the sinner from the 
punishment which he deserves. 

25. Thou hast said. That is, thou 
hast said the truth. It is so. Thou 
art the man. Comp. ver. 64 of this 
chapter with Mar. xiv. 62. 

26-30. See also Mar. xiv. 22-26; Lu. 
xxii. 15-20; 1 Co. xi. 23-25. 

26. As they were eating. As they were 
eating the paschal supper, near the 
close of the meal. Luke adds that he 
said, just before instituting the sacra- 
mental supper, ‘‘ With desire have I 
desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” This is a Hebrew 
manner of expression, signifying J have 
greatly desired. He had desired it, 
doubtless, (1), that he might institute 
the Supper, to be a perpetual memorial 
of him; (2), that he might strengthen 
them for their approaching trials; (3), 
that he might explain to them the true 
nature of the Passover; and, (4), that 
he might spend another season with 
them in the duties of religion. Every 
Christian about to die will also seek 
opportunities of drawing specially near 
to God, and of holding communion with 
him and with his people. I Jesus took 
bread. That is, the unleavened bread 
which they used at the celebration of 
the Passover, made into thin cakes, 
easily broken and distributed. [ And 
blessed it. Or sought a blessing on it; 
or gave thanks to God for it. The word 
rendered blessed not unfrequently means 
to give thanks. Comp. Lu. ix. 16 and 
Jn. vi. 11. It is also to be remarked 
that some manuscripts have the word 
rendered gave thanks, instead of the one 
translated blessed. It appears from the 
writings of Philo and the Rabbins that 
the Jews were never accustomed to eat 
without giving thanks to God and seek- 
ing his blessing. This was especially 
the case in both the bread and the wine 
used at the Passover. ( And brake it. 
This breaking of the bread represented 
the sufferings of Jesus about to take 
place—his body broken or wounded for 
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isit I? Hesaid unto him, Thou 
hast said. 

26 And ’as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and ‘blessed 2z¢, 
and brake tt, and gave zt to the 


21Co0.11.23,h0, 
1 Many Greek copies have, gave thanks. 


sin. Hence Paul (1 Co. xi. 24) adds, 
“This is my body which is broken for 
you;” that is, which is about to be broken 
for you by death, or wounded, pierced, 
bruised, to make atonement for your 
sins. {| This is my body. This repre- 
sents my body. This broken bread 
shows the manner in which my body 
will be broken; or this will serve to 
recall my dying sufferings to your re- 
membrance. It is not meant that his 
body would be literally broken as the 
bread was, but that the bread would 
be a significant emblem or symbol to 
recall to their recollection his sufferings. 
It is not improbable that our Lord 
pointed to the broken bread, or laid his 
hands on it, as if he had said, ‘‘Lo, m 

body!” or, ‘*Behold my body!—that 
which represents my broken body to 
you.” This could not be intended to 
mean that that bread was literally his 
body. It was not. His body was then 
before them /iving. And there is no 
Hea absurdity than to imagine his 
tving body there changed at once to a 
dead body, and then the bread to be 
changed znfo that dead body, and that 
all the while the /iving body of Jesus 
was before them. Yet this is the absurd 
and impossible doctrine of the Roman 
Catholics, holding that the bread and 
wine were literally changed into the 
body and blood of our Lord. The lan- 
guage employed by the Saviour was in 
accordance with a common mode of 
speaking among the Jews, and exactly 
similar to that used by Moses at the 
institution of the Passover (Ex. xii. 11): 
‘‘It”’-—that is, the Jamb—“‘ zs the Lord’s 
passover.” That is, the lamb and the 
feast represent the Lord’s passing over 
the houses of the Israelites. It serves 
to remind you of it. It surely cannot 
be meant that that lamb was the literal 
passing over their houses—a palpable 
absurdity—but that it represented it. 
So Paul and Luke say of the bread, 
‘*This is my body broken for you: this 
do IN REMEMBRANCE of me.” This ex- 
presses the whole design of the sacra- 
mental bread. It is to call to remem- 
brance, in a vivid manner, the dying 
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disciples, and said, Take, eat; this 
is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave z¢ to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; 


sufferings of our Lord. The sacred 
writers, moreover, often denote that 
one thing is wager by another by 
using the word is. See Mat. xiii. 37: 
‘‘ He that soweth the good seed Is the 
Son of man”—that is, represents the 
Son of man. Ge. xli. 26: ‘‘The seven 
good kine ARE seven years”—that is, 
represent or signify seven years. See 
also Jn. xv. 1, 5; Ge. xvii. 10. The 
meaning of this important passage may 
be thus ei pressed : “As I give this 
broken bread to you to eat, so will I 
deliver my body to be afflicted and slain 
for your sins.” 

27. And he took the cup. That is, the 
cup of wine which was used at the feast 
of the Passover, called the cup of Hal- 
lel, or praise, because they commenced 
then repeating the Psalms with which 
they closed the Passover. See ver. 30. 
This cup, Luke says, he took after 
supper—that is, after they had finished 
the ordinary celebration of eating the 
Passover. The bread was taken while 
they were eating, the cup after they 
had done eating. { And gave thanks. 
See Notes on ver. 26. {J Drink ye all 
of tt. That is, ‘‘all of you, disciples, 
drink of it;” not, ‘‘drink ail the 
wine.” 

28. For this is my blood. This repre- 
sents my blood, as the bread does my 
body. Luke and Paul vary the expres- 
sion, adding what Matthew and Mark 
have omitted. ‘‘ This cup is the new 
testament in my blood.” By this cup 
he meant the wine tn the cup, and not 
the cup itself. Pointing to it, probably, 
he said, ‘‘ This—wine—represents my 
blood about to be shed.” The phrase 
‘“‘new testament” should have been 
rendered new covenant, referring to the 
covenant or compact that God was about 
to make with men through a Redeemer. 
The old covenant was that which was 
made with the Jews by the sprinkling 
of the blood of sacrifices. See Ex. 
xxiv. 8: ‘‘ And Moses took the blood 
and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said, Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you,” 
&c. In allusion to that, Jesus says, 
this cup is the NEW covenant in my 
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28 For this is my blood of the 
™new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit 

m Je.31,31. 


blood; that is, which is ratified, sealed, 
or sanctioned by my blood. Anciently, 
covenants or contracts were ratified by 
slaying an animal; by the shedding of 
its blood, imprecating similar vengeance 
if either party failed in the compact. 
See Notes on He. ix. 16. So Jesus says 
the covenaut which God is about to 
form with men—the new covenant, or 
the gospel economy—is sealed or ratified 
with my blood. {[ Which is shed for 
many Jor the remission of sins. In order 
that sins may be remitted, or forgiven. 
That is, this is the appointed way by 
which God will pardon transgressions. 
That blood is efficacious for the pardon 
of sin—Ist. Because it is the life of 
Jesus, the blood being used by the 
sacred writers as oy ppp life itself, 
or as containing the elements of life, 
Ge. ix. 4; Le. xvii. 14. It was forbid- 
den, therefore, to eat blood, because it 
contained the life, or was the life, of 
the animal. When, therefore, Jesus 
says that his blood was shed for many, 
it is the same as saying that his life 
was given formany. See Notes on Ro. 
iii. 25. 2d. His life was given for sin- 
ners, or he died in the place of sinners 
ag their substitute. By his death on 
the cross, the death or punishment due 
to them in hell may be removed and 
their souls be saved. He endured so 
muck suffering, bore so much agony, 
that God was pleased to accept it in the 
place of the eternal torments of all the 
redeemed. The interests of justice, 
the honour and stability of his govern- 
ment, would be as secure in saving 
them in this manner as if the suffering 
were inflicted on them personally in 
hell. God, by giving his Son to die 
for sinners, has shown his infinite ab- 
horrence of sin; since, according to his 


-view, and therefore according to truth, 


nothing else would show its evil nature 
but the awful sufferings of his own Son. 
That he died in the stead or place of 
sinners is abundantly clear from the 
following passages of Scripture: Jn. i. 
29; Ep. v. 2; He. vii. 27; 1 Jn. ii. 2; 
Me Ae Is. lili. 10; Ro. viii. 32; 2 Co. 
v. 15. 
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of the vine, until "that day when 
I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung an 
hymn,’ they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 

31 Then saith Jesus unto them, 


2 Is,25.6. Zor, psalm. 


29. But I say unto you, &c. That is, 
the observance of the Passover, and of 
the rites shadowing forth future things, 
here end. I am about to die. The 
design of all these types and shadows 
is about to be accomplished. This is 
the last time that I shall partake of 
them with you. Hereafter, when my 
Father’s kingdom is established in hea- 
ven, we will partake together of the 
thing represented by these types and 
cerenoniul observances—the blessingsand 
triumphs of redemption. {[ Fruit of 
the vine. Wine, the fruit or produce of 
the vine—made of the grapes of the 
vine. {T Until thut day. Probably the 
time when they should be received to 
heaven. It does not mean here on 
earth, farther than that they would 
partake with him in the happiness of 
spreading the gospel and the triumphs 
of his kingdom. { When I drink tt 
new with you. Not that he would par- 
take with them of Jiterud wine there, 
but in the thing represented by it. 
Wine was an important part of the 
feast of the Passover, and of all feasts. 
The kingdom of heaven is often repre- 
sented under the image of a feast. It 


means that he will partake of joy with | ing me. 
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All ye shall be offended because of 
me this night: for it is written, 
°T will smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad. 

32 But after I am risen again, 
PJ will go before you into Galilee. 
0 Zec.13.7. p ch.28.7,10,16. 


mitting many. {J Afount of Olives. See 
Notes on Mat. xx, 1. 

31-35. Jesus furetells the fall of Peter. 
This is also recorded in Mar. xiv. 
27-31; Lu. xxii. 31-34; Jn. xiii. 34- 


31. Then saith Jesus unto them. The 
occasion of his saying this was Peter's 
bold affirmation that he was ready to 
die with him, Jn. xiii. 36. Jesus had 
told them that he was goihg away— 
that is, was about to die. Peter asked 
him whither he was going. Jesus re- 
ee that he could not follow him then, 

ut should afterward. Peter, not satis- 
fied with that, said that he was ready 
to lay down his life for him. Jesus then 
distinctly informed them that all of 
them would forsake him that very night. 
WT Ald ye shall be offended because of me. 
See Notes on Mat. v, 29. This language 
means, here, you will all stumble at my 
being taken, abused, and set at naught; 
you will be askumed to own me as a 
teacher, and to acknowledge yourselves 
as my disciples; or, my being betrayed 
will prove a snare to you all, so that 
you will be guilty of the sin of forsak- 
ing me, and, by your conduct, of deny- 
I For it ts written, &c. See 


them in heaven; that they will share | Zec. xiii. 7. This is affirmed here to have 
together the honours and happiness of ! reference to the Saviour, and to be ful- 


the heavenly world. J Nev. 
manner, or perhaps afresh. 
Father's kingdom. In heaven. The 
place where God shall reign in a king- 
dom fully established and pure. 

30. And when they had sung a hymn. 
The Passover was observed by the Jews 
by singing or chanting the 113th, 114th, 
115th, 116th, 117th, and 118th Psalms, 
These they divided into two 
The 113th and 114th Psalms they sung 
during the observance of the Passover, 
and the others at the close. There can 
be no doubt that our Saviour, and the 
apostles also, used the same psalms in 
their observance of the Passover. The 
word rendered sung a hymn is a par- 
ticiple, literally meaning hymning — 
not confined to a single hymn, but ad- 


In a new | filled in him. (J will smite. 
i Ix my | the language of God the Father. J will 


This is 


smite means either that I will give him 
up to be smitten (comp. Ex. iv. 21 with 
viii. 15, &c.), or that J will do it myself. 
Both of these things were done. God gave 
him up to the Jews and Romans, to be 
smitten for the sins of the world (Ro. 
viii. 32); and he himself /eft him to deep 


parts. | and awful sorrows—to bear ‘‘the bur- 


den of the world’s atonement” alone. 
See Mar. xv. 34. {The Shepherd. The 
Lord Jesus—the Shepherd of his people, 
Jn. x. 11,14. Comp. Notes on Is. xl. 11. 
J The sheep. This means here particu- 
larly the apostles. It also refers some- 
times to all the followers of Jesus, the 
friends of God, Jn. x. 16; Ps. c. 3. 
J Shall be scattered abroad. This refers 
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33 Peter answered and said/I say unto thee, That this night, 


unto him, Though all men shall 
be offended because of thee, yet 
will I never be offended. 

34 Jesus said unto him, Verily 


to their fleeing, and was fulfilled in that. 
See ver. 56 of this chapter. 

32. But after I am risen, &e. This 
promise was given them to encourage 
and support them, and also to give 
them an indication where he might be 
found. He did not deny that he would 
first appear to a part of them before he 
met them all together (comp. Lu. xxiv. 
13-31, 34; 1 Co. xv. 5), but that he 
would meet them ali in Galilee. This 
wasdone. See Mar. xvi. 7; Mat. xxviii. 
16. Galilee. See Notes on Mat. ii. 22. 

33. Peter answered—Thouyh all men, 
&c. The word mex is improperly in- 
serted here by the translators. Peter 
meant only to affirm this of the disciples. 
This confidence of Peter was entirely 
characteristic. He was ardent, sincere, 
and really attached to his Master. Yet 
this declaration was made evidently, 
Ist. From true love to Jesus. 2d. From 
too much reliance on his own strength. 
3d. From ignorance of himself, and of 
the trials which he was soon to pass 
through. And it most impressively 
teaches us, Ist. That no strength of 
attachment to Jesus can justify such 
confident promises of fidelity, made 
without dependence on him. 2d. That 
all promises to adhere to him should be 
made relying on him for aid. 3d. That 
we little know how feeble we are till we 
are tried, 4th. That Christians may be 
left to great and disgraceful sins to show 
them their weakness. 

Luke adds that Jesus said to Peter 
that Satan had desired to have him, 
that he might sift him as wheat—that 
is, that he might thoroughly wy him. 
But Jesus says that he had prayed for 
him that his faith should not fail, and 


charged him when he was converted— ; 


that is, when he was turned from this 

sin—to strengthen his brethren; to 

wit, by teaching them to take warning 

by a example. See Notes on Lu. xxii. 
1-33. 

34. This night. This was in the ezven- 
ing when this was spoken, after the 
observance of the Passover, and, we 
may suppose, near nine o'clock. {[ Be- 
fore the cock crow. Mark and Luke add, 
before the cock crow terice. The cock 


before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. 

35 Peter said unto him, Though 
I should die with thee, yet will I 


is accustomed to crow twice—once at 
midnight, and once in the morning at 
break of day. The latter was commonly 
called cock-crowing. See Mar. xiii. 35. 
This was the time familiarly known as 
the cock-crowing, and of this Matthew 
and John speak, without referring to 
the other. Mark and Luke speak of 
the second crowing, and mean the same 
time, so that there is no contradiction 
between them. {J Deny me thrice. That 
is,.as Luke adds, deny that thou knowwest 
me. See ver. 74. 

35. Will f not deny thee. Will not 
deny my connection with thee, or that 
I knew thee. Ali the disciples said 
the same thing, and all fled at the ap- 
proach of danger, forsaking their Master 
and Friend, and practically denying 
that they knew him, ver. 56. 

36-45. Jesus's agony in Gethsemane. 
This account is also recorded in Mar. 
xiv. 32-42; Lu. xxii. 39-46; Jn. xviii. 1. 

36. Then cometh, &c. After the in- 
stitution of the Supper, in the carly 
eo of the night, he went out to the 

ount of Olives. In his journey he 
passed over the brook Cedron (Jn. xviii. 
1), which bounded Jerusalem on the 
east. { Unto a place. John calls this 
a garden. This garden was on the 
western side of the Mount of Olives, 
and a short distance from Jerusalem. 
The word used by John means not pro- 
perly a garden for the cultivation of 
vegetables, but a place planted with the 
olive and other trees, perhaps with a 
fountain of water, and with walks and 
groves; a proper place of refreshment 
in a hot climate, and of retirement 
from the noise of the adjacent city. 
Such places were doubtless common in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. Messrs. 
Fisk and King, American missionaries, 
were at the place which is commonly 
supposed to have been the garden of 
Gethsemane in 1823. They tell us that 
the garden is about a stone’s cast from 
the brook of Cedron; that it now con- 
tains eight large and venerable-looking 
olives, whose trunks show their great 
antiquity. The spot is sandy and bar- 
ren, and appears like a forsaken place. 
A low broken wall surrounds it. Mr. 
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not deny thee. Likewise also said 
all the disciples. 

36 Then? cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Geth- 
semane, and saith unto the dis- 
ciples, Sit ye here, while I go and 
pray yonder. 

37 And he took with him Peter 


q Mar.14.92,&c.; Lu.22.39,&¢.; Jn.18.1,dc. 


King sat down beneath one of the trees 
and read Is. liii., and also the gospel 
history of our Redeemer’s sorrow during 
that memorable night in which he was 
there betrayed; and the interest of the 
association was heightened by the pass- 
ing through the place of a party of 
Bedouins, armed with spearsand swords. 
A recent traveller says of this place that 
it ‘‘is a field or garden about fifty paces 
square, with a few shrubs growing in 
it, and eight olive-trees of great an- 
tiquity, the whole inclosed with a stone 
wall.” The place was probably fixed 
upon, as Dr. Robinson supposes, during 
the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, A.D. 
326, when the places of the crucifixion 
and resurrection were believed to be 
identified. There is, however, no ab- 
solute certainty respecting the places. 
Dr. Thomson (The Land and the Book, 
vol. ii. p. 484) supposes it most probable 
that the real ‘‘Garden of Gethsemane” 
was several hundred yards to the north- 
west of the present Gethsemane, in a 
place much more secluded than the 
one usually regarded as that where the 
agony of the Saviour occurred, and 
therefore more likely to have been the 
place of his retirement. Nothing, how- 
ever, that is of importance depends on 
ascertaining the exact spot. 

Luke says that Jesus ‘‘ went as he 
was wont”’—that is, accustomed—“ to 
the Mount of Olives.” Probably he 
had been in the habit of retiring from 
Jerusalem to that place for meditation 
and prayer, thus enforcing by his ex- 
ample what he had so often done by 
his precepts—the duty of retiring from 
the noise and bustle of the world to 
hold communion with God.  Gethse- 
mane. This word is made up either of 
two Hebrew words, signifying valley of 
fatness—that is, a fertile valley; or of 
two words, signifying an olive-press, 
given to it, probably, because the place 
was filled with olives. J Sit ye here. 
That is, in one part of the garden to 
which they first came. ] Whtle I go 
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and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. 

38 Then saith he unto them, 
"My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: tarry ye here, 
and watch with me. 

39 And he went a little farther, 


r Ps.126.3; 18.53.3,10; Jn.12.97. 


and pray yonder. That is, at the dis- 
tance of a stone’s cast, Lu. xxii. 41. 
Luke adds that when he came to the 
garden he charged them to pray that 
they might not enter into temptation— 
that is, into deep trials and afflictions, 
or, more probably, into scenes and 
dangers that would tempt them to 
deny him. 

87. And he took with him Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee. That is, James and 
John, Mat. x. 2. On two other occa- 
sions he had favoured these disciples in 
a particular manner, suffering them to 
go with him to witness his power and 
glory, viz. at the healing of the ruler’s 

aughter (Lu. viii. 51), and at his trans- 
figuration on the mount, Mat. xvii. 
1. Sorrowful. Affected with grief. 
T Very heavy. The word in the ori- 
ginal is much stronger than the one 
translated sorrowful, It means, to be 
pressed down or overwhelmed with 
great anguish. This was produced, 
doubtless, by a foresight of his great 
sufferings on the cross in making an 
atonement for the sins of men. 

38. Ay soul ts exceeding sorrowful. 
His human nature—his soul—was much 
and deeply affected and pressed down. 
{T Even unto death. This denotes ex- 
treme sorrow and agony. The suffer- 
ings of death are the greatest of which 
we have any knowledge; they are the 
most feared and dreaded by man; and 
those sufferings are therefore put for 
extreme and indescribable anguish. 
The meaning may be thus expressed : 
My sorrows are so great that under 
their burden I am ready to die; such 
is the anxiety of mind, that I seem to 
bear the pains of death! {J Turry ye 
here and watch with me, The word ren- 
dered watch means, literally, to abstain 
from sleep; then to be vigilant, or to 
guard against danger. Here it seems 
to mean to sympathize with him, to 
unite with him in seeking divine support, 
and to prepare themselves for approach- 
ing dangers. 
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and fell on his face, and ‘prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let ‘this cup pass from me! 
nevertheless, “not as I will, but as 
thou wilt. 


@ He.5.7. ¢ ch.20.22. 
te Jn.5,303 6.38; Ro.15.3; Phi.2.8. 


89. And he went a little farther. That 
is, at the distance that a man could 
conveniently cast a stone (Luke). 
Q Fell on his face. Luke says ‘‘he 
kneeled down.” He did both. He first 
kneeled, and then, in the fervency of 
his prayer and the depth of his sorrow, 
he fell with his face on the ground, de- 
noting the deepest anguish and the 
most earnest entreaty. This was the 
usual posture of prayer in times of great 
earnestness. See Nu. xvi. 22; 2Ch. xx. 
18; Ne. viii. 6. J Lf tt be possible. That 
is, if the world can be redeemed—if it 
be consistent with justice, and with 
maintaining the government of the uni- 
verse, that men should be saved without 
this extremity of sorrow, let it be done. 
There is no doubt that if it had been 
possible it would have been done; and 
the fact that these sufferings were not 
removed, and that the Saviour went 
forward and bore them without mitiga- 
tion, shows that it was not consistent 
with the justice of God and with the 
welfare of the universe that men should 
be saved without the awful sufferings 
of such an atonement. J Let this cup. 
These bitter sufferings. These ap- 
proaching trials. The word cup is often 
used in this sense, denoting sufferings. 
See Notes on Mat. xx. 22. QJ Not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. As Jesus was 
man as well as God, there is nothing 
inconsistent in supposing that, as man, 
he was dee y affected in view of these 
sorrows. W en he speaks of Azz will, 
he expresses what Auman nature, in view 
of such great sufferings, would desire. 
It naturally shrunk from them and 
sought deliverance. Yet he sought to 
do the will of God. He chose rather 
that the high purpose of God should be 
done, than that that purpose should be 
abandoned from regard to the fears of 
his human nature. In this he has left 
a model of prayer in all times of afflic- 
tion. It is right, in times of calamity, 
to seek deliverance. Like the Saviour, 
also, in such seasons we should, we must 
submit cheerfully to the will of God, 
confident that in all these trials he is 
wise, and merciful, and good, 
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40 And he cometh unto the 
disciples, and findeth them asleep, 
and saith unto Peter, What! could 
ye not watch with me one hour? 
41 Watch,’ and pray, that “ye 


v Mar.13.33; 14.38; Lu.22.40; Ep.6.18; Re.16.15. 
w Pr.4.14,15. 


40. And findeth them asleep. It may 
seem remarkable that in such circum- 
stances, with a suffering, pleading Re- 
deemer near, surrounded by danger, 
and having received a special charge to 
watch—that is, not to sleep—they should 
so soon have fallen asleep. It is fre- 
quently supposed that this was proof of 
wonderful stupidity, and indifference 
to their Lord’s sufferings. The truth 
is, however, that it was just the re- 
verse; it was proof of their great attach- 
ment, and their deep sympathy in his sor- 
rows. Luke has added that he found 
them sleeping FOR SORROW—that is, or 
account of their sorrow; or their grief 
was so great that they naturally fell 
asleep. Multitudes of facts might be 
brought to show that this is in accord- 
ance with the regular effects of grief. 
Dr. Rush says: ‘‘There is another symp- 
tom of grief, which is not often noticed, 
and that is profound sleep. I have often 
witnessed it even in mothers, imme- 
diately after the death of a child. 
Criminals, we are told by Mr. Akerman, 
the keeper of Newgate, in London, often 
sleep soundly the night before their 
execution. The son of General Custine 
slept nine hours the night before he was 
led to the guillotine in Paris.” — Diseases 
of the Mind, p. 319. { Saith unto Peter, 
&c. This earnest appeal was addressed 
to Peter particularly on account of his 
warm professions, his rash zeal, and his 
self-confidence. If he could nct keep 
awake and watch with the Saviour for 
one hour, how little probability was 
there that he would adhere to him in 
the mals through which he was soon to 


Pa Watch. See ver. 38. Greater 
trials are coming on. It is necessary, 
therefore, still to be on your guard. 
{ And pray. Seek aid from God by 
supplication, in view of the thickening 
calamities. | That ye enter not into 
temptation. That ye be not overcome and 
oppressed with these trials of your faith 
so as to deny me. The word temptation 
here properly means what would try 
their faith in the approaching calami- 
ties—in his rejection and death. It 
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enter not into “temptation: %the| second time, and prayed, saying, 
spirit indeed zs willing, but the |O my Father, if this cup may not 
flesh 7s weak. pass away from me, except I drink 

42 He went away again the |it, thy will be done. 

2 Re3.10. y 1s.26,8,9; Ro.7.18-25; Ga.8.17.©_ |] —A AA $< 
= | not minister strength to the human, 
would try their faith, because, though | and that he that was God should re- 
they believed that he was the Messiah, | ceive strength from an angel. But it 
they were not very clearly aware of the | should be remembered that Jesus came 
necessity of his death, and they did not | in his human nature not only to make 
fully understand that he was to rise | an atonement, but to be a perfect ex- 
again. They had cherished the belief | ample of a holy man; that, as such, it 
that he was to establish a kingdom while | was necessary to submit to the conmon 
he tived. When they should see him, | conditions of humanity—that he should 
therefore, rejected, tried, crucified, | live as other men, be sustained as other 
dead—when they should see him sub-| men, suffer as other men, and be streng- 
mit to all this as if he had not power | thened as other men; that he should, so 
to deliver himself—then would be the} to speak, take no advantage in favour 
trial of their faith; and, in view of that, | of his piety, from his divinity, but sub- 
he exhorted them to pray that they | mit in all things to the common lot of 
might not so enter temptation as to be| pious men. Hence he supplied his 
overcome by it and fall. ] The spirit ; wants, not by his being divine, but in 
indeed is willing, &c. The mind, thej the ordinary way of human life; he pre- 
heart is ready and disposed to bear | served himself from danger, not as God, 
these trials, but the jlesh, the natural | but by seeking the usual ways of human 
feelings, through the fear of danger, is : prudence and precaution; he met trials 
weak, and will be likely to lead you | asa man; he received comfort as a man; 
astray when the trial comes. Though | and there is no absurdity in supposing 
you may have strong faith, and believe ; that, in accordance with the condition 
now that you will not deny me, yet| of his people, his human nature should 
human nature is weak, and shrinks at | be strengthened, as they are, by those 
trials, and you should therefore seek | who are sent forth to be ministering 
strength from on high. This was in- | spirits to the heirs of salvation, He. i. 14. 
tended to excite them, notwithstanding | Luke farther adds (xxii. 44) that, 
he knew that they loved him, to be on! being in an agony, he prayed more 
their guard, lest the weakness of human | earnestly, and his sweat was as it were 
nature should be insufficient to sustain | great drops of blood falling down to the 
them in the hour of their temptation. | ground. The word agony is taken from 

42-44. It is probable that our Lord | the anxiety, effort, and strong emotion 

ent considerable time in prayer, and | of the wrestlers in the Greek games about 
that the evangelists have recorded ra-| to engage in a mighty struggle. Here 
ther the substance of his petitions than | it denotes the extreme anguish of mind, 
the very words. Hereturned repeatedly ; the strong conflict produced in sinking 
to his disciples, doubtless to caution , human nature from the prospect of deep 


them against danger, to show the deep | and overwhelming calamities. J Great 
interest. which he had in their welfare, | drops of blood, Lu. xxii. 44. The word 
and to show them the extent of his suf- | here rendered great drops does not mean 
ferings on their behalf. Each time that | drops gently falling on the ground, but 
he returned these sorrows deepened. | rather thick and clammy masses of gore, 
Again he sought the place of prayer, | pressed by inward agony through the 
and as his approaching sufferings over- | skin, and, mixing with the sweat, fall- 
whelmed him, this was the burden of | ing thus to the ground. It has been 
his prayer, and he prayed the same | doubted by some whether the sacred 
gone Luke adds that amid his agonies | writer meant to say that there was 
an angel appeared from heaven streng- | actually blood in this sweat, or only that 
thening him. His human nature began | the sweat was in the form of great drops. 
to sink, as unequal to his sufferings, and | The natural meaning is, doubtless, that 
a messenger from heaven appeared, to} the blood was mingled with his sweat; 
support him in these heavy trials. It! that it fell profusely—falling masses of 
may seem strange that, since Jesus was | gore; that it was p heer out by his in- 


divine (Jn. i. 1), the divine nature did | ward anguish; and that this was caused 
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43 And he came and found them 
asleep again; for their eyes were 
heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the “third 
time, saying the same words. 

22 Co.12.8. 


in some way in view of his approaching 
death. This effect of extreme suffer- 
ings, of mental anguish, has been known 
in several other instances. Bloody 
sweats have been mentioned by many 
writers as caused by extreme suffering. 
Dr. Doddridge says (Note on Lu. xxi. 
44) that ‘‘ Aristotle and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus both mention bloody sweats as at- 
tending some extraordinary agony of 
mind; and I find Loti, in his Life of 
Pope Sextus V., and Sir John Chardin, 
in his History of Persia, mentioning a 
like phenomenon, to which Dr. Jackson 
adds another from Thuanus.” It has 
been objected to this account that it is 
improbable, and that such an event 
could not occur. The instances, how- 
ever, which are referred to by Dodd- 
ridge and others show sufficiently that 
the objection is unfounded. In addition 
to these, I may observe that Voltaire 
has himself narrated a fact which ought 
for ever to stop the mouths of infidels. 
Speaking of Charles IX. of France, in 
his Universal History, he says: ‘‘ He 
died in his thirty-fifth year. His dis- 
order was of a very remarkable kind; 
the blood oozed out of all his pores. 
This malady, of which there have been 
other instances, was owing to either 
excessive fear, or violent agitation, or 
to a feverish and melancholy tempera- 
ment.” 

Various opinions have been given of 
the probable causes of these sorrows of 
the Saviour. Some have thought it was 
a strong shrinking from the manner of 
dying on the cross, or from an appre- 
hension of being forsaken there by the 
Father; others, that Satan was per- 
mitted in a peculiar manner to try him, 
and to fill his mind with horrors, having 
departed from him at the beginning of 
his ministry for a season (Lu. iv. 138), 
only to renew his temptations in a more 
dreadful manner now; and others that 
these sufferings were sent upon him as 
the wrath of God manifested against 
sin—that God inflicted them directly 
upon him by his own hand, to show 
his abhorrence of the sins of men for 
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45 Then cometh he to his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now and take your rest; behold, 
the hour is at hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners. 


which he was about to die. Where the 
Scriptures are silent about the cause, it 
does not become us confidently to ex- 
press an opinion. We may suppose, 
perhaps, without presumption, that a 
part or all these things were combined 
to produce this awful suffering. There 
is no need of supposing that there was 
a stngle thing that produced it; but it 
is rather probable that this was a rush 
of feeling from every quarter—his situ- 
ation, his approaching death, the tempt- 
ations of the enemy, the awful suffering 
on account of men’s sins, and God’s 
hatred of it about to be manifested in 
his own death—all coming upon his soul 
at once—sorrow flowing in from every 
quarter—the concentration of the suffer- 
ings of the atonement pouring together 
upon him and filling him with unspeak- 
able anguish. 

45, Sleep on now and take your rest. 
Most interpreters have supposed that 
this should be translated as a question 
rather than a command. ‘‘ Do you sleep 
now and take your rest? Is this a time, 
amid so much danger and so many 
enemies, to give yourselves to sleep?” 
This construction is strongly counten- 
anced by Lu. xxii. 46, where the ex- 
pression, Why sleep ye? evidently refers 
to the same point of time. There is no 
doubt that the Greek will bear this con- 
struction, and in this way the apparent 
inconsistency will be removed between 
this command ¢o sleep, and that in the 
next verse, fo vise and be going. Others 
suppose that, his agony being over, and 
the necessity of watching with him being 
now past, he kindly permitted them to 
seck repose till they should be roused 
by the coming of the traitor; that while 
they slept Jesus continued still awake; 
that some considerable time elapsed be- 
tween what was spoken here and in the 
next verse; and that Jesus suffered 
them to sleep until he saw Judas com- 
ing, and then aroused them. This is 
the most probable opinion. Others have 
supposed that he spoke this in irony: 
**Sleep on now, if you can; take rest, 
if possible, in such dangers and at such 
a time.” But this supposition is un- 
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46 Rise, let us be going: behold, 

he is at hand that doth betray me. 

47 And while he yet spake, 

lo, *Judas, one of the twelve, 

came, and with him a great mul- 

titude, with swords and _ staves, 
@ Ac.1.16, 


worthy the Saviour and the occasion. 
Mark adds, ‘“‘It is enough.” That is, 
sufficient time has been given to sleep. 
It is time to arise and be going. {f The 
hour is at hand. The time when the 
Son of man is to be betrayed is near. 
{I Sinners. Judas, the Roman soldiers, 
and the Jews. 

46. Rise, let us be yoing. That is, 
probably, with them. Let us go where- 
soever they shall lead us. The time 
when J must die is come. It is no 
longer proper to attempt an escape, 
and no more time can be given to re- 

ose. 

47-57. The account of Jesus’s beiny 
betrayed by Judas is recorded by all 
the evangelists. See Mar. xiv. 43-52; 
Lu. xxii. 47-53; Jn. xviii. 2-12. 

47. Judas, one of the twelve, came. This 
was done while Jesus was addressing 
his disciples. John informs us that 
Judas knew the place, because Jesus 
was in the habit of going there with 
his disciples. Judas had passed the 
time, after he left Jesus and the other 
disciples at the Passover, in arranging 
matters with the Jews, collecting the 
band, and preparing to go. Perhaps, 
also, on this occasion they gave him the 
money which they had promised. {A 
great multitude with sxords and staves. 
John says that he had received a bund 
of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees. Josephus says (Antiq. b. 
xx. ch. iv.) that at the festival of the 
Passover, when a great multitude of 
people came to observe the feast, lest 
there should be any disorder, a band of 
men was commanded to keep watch at 
the porches of the temple, to repress a 
tumult if any should be excited. This 
band, or guard, was at the disposal of 
the chief priests, Mat. xxvii. 65. It 
was composed of Roman soldiers, and 
was stationed chiefly at the tower of 
Antonia, at the north-west side of the 
temple. In addition to this, they hud 
constant guards stationed around the 
temple, composed of Levites. The Ro- 
man soldiers were armed with swords, 
The other persons that went out carried, 
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from the chief priests and elders 
of the people. 

48 Now he that betrayed him 
gave them a sign, saying, Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that same is 
he: hold him fast. 


& Ps.38.13. 


probably, whatever was accessible as a 
weapon. These were the persons sent 
by the priests to apprehend Jesus. 
Perhaps other desperate men might 
have joined them. {J Staves. In the 
original, ‘‘zood;” used here in the 
plural number. It means rather clubs 
or sticks than spears. It does not mean 
staves. Probably it means any weapon 
at hand, such as a mob could conveni- 
ently collect. John says that they had 
lunterns and torches, The Passover was 
celebrated at the full moon; but this 
(night might have been cloudy. The 

place to which they were going was 
also shaded with trees, and lights, 
| therefore, might be necessary. 

48. Gave thei a sign. That is, told 
them of a way by which they might 
know whom to apprehend—to wit, by 
his kissing him. It was night. Jesus 
was, besides, probably personally un- 
known to the Romans—perhaps to the 
others also. Judas, therefore, being 
well acquainted with him, to prevent 
the possibility of mistake, agreed to 
designate him by one of the tokens of 
friendship. 

John tells us that Jesus, knowing all 
things that should come upon hima: 
when they approached him, asked them 
whom they sought, and that they re- 
plied, Jesus of Nazareth. He then 

| informed them that he was the person 
they sought. They, when they heard 
it, overawed by his presence and smitten 
with the consciousness of guilt, went 
backward and fell to the ground. He 
again asked them whom they sought. 
They made the same declaration—Jesus 
of Nazareth. Jesus then, since they 
professed to seek only him, claimed the 
right that his disciples should be suf- 
fered to escape, ‘‘that the saying might 
be fulfilled which he spake (Jn. xviii. 9): 
Of them which thou gavest me have I 
lost none.” 

49. Hail, Master. The word trans- 
lated hail, here, means to rejoice, to 
have joy, and also to have cause of joy. 
It thus expresses the joy which one 
friend has when he meets another, 
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49 And forthwith he came to! out Azs hand and drew his sword, 
Jesus, and said, Hail, Master;|and struck a servant of the high- 
and ckissed him. priest, and smote off his ear. 

50 And Jesus said unto him,} 52 Then said Jesus unto him, 
Friend,? wherefore art thou come? ; Put up again thy sword into his 
Then came they and laid hands on | place; ‘for all they that take the 
Jesus, and took him. sword shall perish with the sword. 

51 And, behold, one of them, 53 Thinkest thou that I cannot 
which were with Jesus stretched | now pray to my Father, and he 

¢ 2 Sa.3.27; 20.9; Ps.28.3. d Ps.41.9; 55.13. e Ge.9,6; Eze.35.5,6; Re.13.10. 


under a necessity of providing means 
of defending themselves against tlic 
robbers that infested the country. This 
will account for their having any swords 
in their possession. See Notes on Lu. 
x. 30. Josephus informs us that the 
people were accustomed to carry swords 
under their garments as they went up 
to Jerusalem. {J A servant of the high- 
priest. His name, John informs us, was 
Maichus. Luke adds that Jesus touched 
the ear and healed it, thus showiny 
his benevolence to his foes when they 
sought his life, and giving them proof 


especially after an absence. It was 
used by the Jews and Greeks as a mode 
of salutation among friends. It would 
here seem to express the joy of Judas 
at finding his Master and again being 
with him. Jf Master. In the original, | 

Rabbi. See Notes on Mat. xxiii. 7. 
{ Kissed him. Gave him the common 
salutation of friends when meeting after 
absence. This mode of salutation was 

more common among Eastern nations 
than with us. 

50. And Jesus said unto him, Friend. 
It seems strange to us that Jesus should 
give the endeared name friend to a man | that they were attacking him that was 
that he knew was his enemy, and that | sent from heaven. 
was about to betray him. It should be| 52. Thy sword into his place. Into the 
remarked, however, that this is the fault | sheath. {J Mor all they that take the 
of our language, not of the original. In| sord, &c. This passage is capable of 
the Greek there are two words which | different significations. 1st. They who 
our translators have rendered friend— | resist by the sword the civil magistrate 
one implying affection and vegard, the | shall be punished; and it is dangerous, 
other not. One is properly rendered | therefore, to oppose those who come 
friend; the other expresses more nearly | with the authority of the civil ruler. 
what we mean by companion. It is this'| 2d. These men, Jews and Romans, who 
latter word which is given to the dis- | have taken the sword against the inno- 
affected labourer in the vineyard: | cent, shall perish by the sword. God 
“ Friend, I do thee no wrong” (Mat. | will take vengeance on them. But, 3d. 
xx. 13); to the guest which had not | The most satisfactory interpretation is 
on the wedding-garment, in the parable | that which regards it as a caution to 
of the marriage feast (Mat. xxii. 12);| Peter. Peter wasrash. Alone he had 
and to Judas in this place. { Wherefore | attacked the whole band. Jesus told 
art thou come? This was said, not be-| him that his unseasonable and impru- 
cause he was ignorant why he had come, | dent defence might be the occasion of 
but probably to fill the mind of Judas | his own destruction. In doing it he 
with the consciousness of his crime, and | would endanger his life, for they who 
by a striking question to compel him to! took the sword perished by it. This 
think of what he was doing. was probably a proverb, denoting that 

51. One of them which were with Jesus. , they who engaged in wars commonly 
John informs us that this was Peter. | perished there. 

The other evangelists concealed the; 53. Thinkest thou, &c. Jesus says that 
name, probably because they wrote | not only would Peter endanger himself, 
while Peter was living, and it might | but his resistance implied a distrust of 
have endangered Peter to have it| the protection of God, and was an im- 
known. { And drew his sword. The| proper resistance of his will. If it had 
apostles were not commonly armed. | been proper that they should be res- 
On this occasion they had provided tzro | cued, God could easily have furnished 
swords, Lu. xxii. $8. In seasons of | far more efficient aid than that of Peter 
danger, when travelling, they were;—a mighty host of angels. J Twelve 
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shall presently give me “more than 
twelve legions of angels? 

54 But how then shall the 
scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? 

55 In that same hour said Jesus 
to the multitudes, Are ye come 
out, as against a thief, with 
swords and staves for to take 

J2 Ki.6.17; Da.7.10; chal. = g Lu.24.26,46. 


leyions. A legion was a division of the 
Roman army amounting to more than 
six thousand men. See Notes on Mat. 
viii, 29. The number tieelve was men- 
tioned, perhaps, in reference to the 
number of his apostles and himself. 
Judas being away, but eleven disciples 
remained. God could guard Aim, and 
each disciple, with a legion of angels: 
that is, God could easily protect him, 
if he should pray to him, and if it was 
his will. 

54. But how then shall the scriptures be 
fulfilled, &c. That is, the Scriptures 
which foretold of his dying for the 
world. In some way that must be ac- 
complished, and the time had come 
when, having finished the work which 
the Father gave him to do, it was pro- 
per that he should submit to death. 
This was said, doubtless, to comfort his 
disciples; to show them that his death 
was not a matter of surprise or disap- 
pointment to him; and that ‘hey, there- 
fore, should not be offended and forsake 
him. 

55. Against a thief. Rather a robber. 
This was the manner in which they 
would have sought to take a highway- 
man of desperate character, and armed 
to defend his life. It adds not a little 
to the depth of his humiliation that he 
consented to be hunted down thus by 
wicked men, and to be treated as if he 
had been the worst of mankind. {f Daily 
with you teaching in the temple. For many 
days before the Passover, as recorded in 
the previous chapter. 

56. Scriptures of the prophets. The 
writings of the prophets, for that is the 
meaning of the word scriptures. He 
alludes to those parts of the prophetic 
writings which foretold his sufferings 
and death. f Then all the disciples, &c. 
Overcome with fear when they saw their 
Master actually taken; alarmed with 
the terrific appearance of armed men 
and torches in a dark night, and for- 
getting their promises xut to forsake 
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me? I sat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye laid no 
hold on me. 

56 But all this was done that 
the *scriptures of the prophets 
might be fulfilled. Then all the 
disciples forsook him, and fled. 

57 And they that had laid hold 
on Jesus led him away to Caiaphas 

A Ge.3.15; Ps.22.; 69.; Is.53.; La.4.20; Da.9.24,26; 


Zec.13.7; Ac.1.16. 
i Mar.14.53,&c.; Lu.22.54,&é¢.; Jn.18.12,&c. 


him, they all left their Saviour to go 
«lone to trial and to death! Alas! how 
many, when attachment to Christ would 
lead them to danger, leave him and fiee! 
Mark adds that after the disciples had 
fled, a young man, having a linen cloth 
cast about his naked body, attempted 
to follow him. It is not known who he 
was, but not improbably he may have 
been the owner of the garden and a 
friend of Jesus. Aroused by the noise 
from his repose, he came to defend, or at 
least to follow the Saviour. He cast, in 
his hurry, such a covering as was at 
hand around his body, and came to 
him. The young men among the Ro- 
mans and Jews attempted to seize him 
also, and he only secured his safety by 
leaving in their hands the covering that 
he had hastily thrown around him. It 
is not known why this circumstance was 
recorded by Mark, but it would seem 
to be probable that it was to mention 
him with honour, as showing his interest 
in the Saviour, and his willingness to 
aid him. See Notes on Mar. xiv. 50, 
51. This circumstance may have been 
recorded for the purpose of honouring 
him by placing his conduct in strong 
contrast with that of the apostles, who 
had all forsaken the Saviour and fled. 

57-75. The trial of our Lord before 
the council, and the denial of Peter 
happening at the same time, might be 
related one before the other, according 
to the evangelists’ pleasure. Accord- 
ingly, Matthew and Mark relate the 
treal first, and Peter's denial afterward; 
Luke mentions the denial first, and 
John has probably observed the natural 
order. The parallel places are recorded 
in Mar. xiv. 53-72; Lu. xxii. 54-71; 
and Jn. xviii. 13-27. 

57. To Caiaphas. John says that they 
led him first to Annas, the father-in- 
law of Caiaphas. This was done, pro- 
bably as a mark of respect, he having 
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the high-priest, where the scribes 
and the elders were assembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar 
off, unto the high-priest’s palace, 


been high-priest, and perhaps distin- 
guished for prudence, and capable of 
advising his son-in-law in a difficult 
case. ‘The Saviour was detained there, 
probably, until the chief priests and 
elders were assembled. The high- 
priest. Note, Mat. xxvi. 3. John says he 
was high-priest for that year. Annas 
had been high-priest some years be- 
fore. In the time of our Saviour the 
office was frequently changed by the 
civil ruler. This Caiaphas had prophe- 
sied that it was expedient that one 
should die for the people. See Notes 
on Jn. xi. 49, 50. J The scribes and 
elders. The men composing the great 
council of the nation, or Sanhedrim, 
Mat. v. 22. It is not probable that 
they could be immediately assem- 
bled, and some part of the transaction 
respecting the denial of Peter prob- 
ably took place while they were col- 
lecting. 

58. Peter followed afar off. By this he 
evinced two things: Ist. Real attach- 
ment to his Master; a desire to he 
near him and to witness his trial. 2d. 
Fear respecting his personal safety. 
He therefore kept so far off as to be 
out of danger, and yet so near as that 
he might witness the transactions re- 
specting his Master. Perhaps he ex- 
pected to be lost and unobserved in the 
crowd. Many, in this, imitate Peter. 
They are afraid to follow the Saviour 
closely. They fear danger, ridicule, or 
persecution. They follow him, but it is 
at a aa distance—so far that it is 
difficult to discern that they are in the 
train, and are his friends at all. Reli- 
gion requires us to be near to Christ. 
We may measure our piety by our de- 
sire to be with him, to be like him, and 
by our willingness to follow him always 
—through trials, contempt, persecution, 
and death. Comp. Notes on Phi. iii. 10. 
John says that another disciple went 
with Peter. By that other disciple it 
is commonly supposed, as he did not 
mention his name, that he meant him- 
self. He was acquainted with the high- 

riest, and went immediately into the 
all. J Unto the high-priest’s palace. The 
word rendered place means, rather, the 
hall, or middle court, or area of his 
house. It was situated in the centre 
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and went in, and sat with the 
servants, to see the end. 
59 Now the chief priests and 


elders, and all the council, sought 


of the palace, and was commonly un- 
covered. See Notes and plan of a house 
in Mat. ix. 1-8. (And went in. John 
informs us that he did not go imme- 
diately in; but the other disciple, being 
known to the high-priest, went in first, 
while Peter remained at the gate or 
entrance. The other disciple then went 
out and brought in Peter. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke have omitted this cir- 
cumstance. John recorded it, probably, 
becuuse they had omitted it, and because 
he was the ‘‘ other disciple” concerned 
in it. J Sat with the servants to see the 
end. That is, the end of the trial, or 
to see how it would go with his Master. 
The other evangelists say that he stood 
with the servants warming himself. 
John says, it being cold, they had 
made a fire of coals and warmed them- 
selves. It was then, probably, not far 
from midnight. The place where they 
were was uncovered ; and travellers say 
that, though the days are warm in 
Judea at that season of the year, yet 
that the nights are often uncomfortably 
cold. ‘This fire was made iz the halt 
(Luke). The fire was not in a firepluce, 
as we commonly suppose, but was pro- 
bably made of coals laid on the pave- 
ment. At this place and time was 
Peter's first denial of his Lord, as is 
recorded afterward. See ver. 69. 

59. False witness. That is, they sought 
for witnesses who would accuse him of 
crime—of violation of the laws of the 
land or of God. Weare not to suppose 
that they wished them to be false wit- 
nesses, They were indifferent, prob- 
ably, whether they were true or false, 
if they could succeed in condemning 
him. The evangelist calls it false testi- 
mony. Before these witnesses were 
sought, we learn from John (xviii. 19- 
23) that the high-priest asked Jesus of 
his disciples and his doctrine. Jesus 
replied that he had taught openly in the 
temple, and in secret had said nothing; 
that is, he had no secret doctrines which 
he had not been willing openly to teach, 
and he referred the high-priest to those 
who had heard him. Ina firm, dignified 
manner he put himself on trial, and in- 
sisted on his rights. ‘If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” Jn. vviii. 28. 
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false witness against Jesus, to put 
him to death; 

60 But found none; yea, though 
many false witnesses came, yet 
found they none. At the last 
came ‘two false witnesses, 

61 And said, This fellow said, 
I’ am able.to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three 
days. 


k Ps.27.12; 38.11. t Jn.2.19,21. 


This conversation took place, probably, 
before the council was assembled, and 
during this time the denials by Peter 
occurred. Luke informs us (xxii. 66) 
that the council came together as soon 
as it was day; that is, probably, near 
the morning, or not far from the break 
of day—after Peter had denied him and 
gone out, 

60. ound none. That is, they found 
none on whose testimony they could 
with any show of reason convict him. 
The reason was, as Mark says (xiv. 56), 
that ‘‘their witnesses agreed not to- 
gether.” They differed about facts, 
times, and circumstances, as all false 
witnesses do. Two witnesses were re- 
quired by their law, and they did not 
dure to condemn him without conform- 
ing, 1x appearance at least, to the re- 
quirements of the law. 

61. And said, This fellow said, &c. 
Mark has recorded this testimony dif- 
ferently. According to him, they said, 
‘* We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and 
within three days I will build another. 
made without hands.” Probably both 
forms of giving in the testimony were 
used on the trial, and Matthew has re- 
corded it as it was given at one time 
and Mark at another, so that there is 
no contradiction. Mark adds, ‘‘ But 
neither so did their witnesses agree 
together.” That which they attempted 
to accuse him of is what he had said 
respecting his body and their destroy- 
ing it, Jn. ii. 19: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” 
This he spoke of his body; they per- 
verted it, endeavouring to show that 
he meant the temple at Jerusalem. 
They neither stated it as it was, nor 
did they state correctly its meaning, 
nor did they agree about the words used. 
It was therefore very little to their pur- 

ose, 


62, 63. Jesus held his peace. Was silent. 
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62 And the high-priest arose, 
and said unto him, Answerest 
thou nothing? What 7s tt which 
these witness against thee? 

63 But “Jesus held his peace. 
And the high-priest answered and 
said unto him, I "adjure thee by 
the living God that thou tell us 
whether thou be *the Christ, the 
Son of God. 


an 18.53.7; ch.27.12,14, 
n 15a.14.26,28; 1 Ki.22.16. 0 ch.16.16; Jn.1.34. 


He knew that the evidence did not even 
appear to amount to anything worth a 
reply. He knew that they were aware 
of that, and that feeling that, the high- 
riest attempted to draw something 
rom him on which they could condemn 
him. { J adjure thee by the living God. 
T put thee upon thy oath before God. 
This was the usual form of putting an 
oath among the Jews. It implies call- 
ing God to witness the truth of what 
was said. The law respecting witnesses 
also made it a violation of an oath to 
conceal any part of the truth; and though 
our Saviour might have felt that such 
a question, put in such a manner, was 
very improper or was unlawful, yet he 
also knew that to be silent would be 
construed into a denial of his being the 
Christ. The question was probably put 
in anger. They had utterly failed in 
their proof. They had no way left to 
accomplish their purpose of condemning 
him but to draw it from his own lips. 
This cunning question was therefore 
proposed. The difficulty of the ques- 
tion consisted in this: If he confessed 
that he was the Son of God, they stood 
ready to condemn him for blasphemy; 
if he denied it, they were prepared to 
condemn him for being an impostor, and 
for deluding the people under the pre- 
tence of being the Messiah. {| The living 
God. Jehovah is called the living God 
in opposition to idols, which were with- 
out life. YJ The Christ. The Messiah, 
the Anointed. See Notes on Mat. i. 1. 
] The Son of God. The Jews uniformly 
expected that the Messiah would he the 
Son of God. In their view it denoted, 
also, that he would be divine, or equal 
to the Father, Jn. x. 31-36. To claim 
that title was therefore, in their view, 
blasphemy; and as they had determined 
beforehand in their own minds that he 
was not the Messiah, they were ready 
at ouce to accuse him of blasphemy. 
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64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou 
hast said: nevertheless I say unto 
you, *Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of man sitting on the *right 
hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven. 

65 Then the high-priest rent 
his clothes, saying, He hath spoken 


p Da.7.13; Jn.1.51; 1 Th.4.16; Ke.1.7. 
q Ps.110.1; Ac.7.55. 


64. Thou hast said. This is a form of 
assenting or affirming. Thou hast said 
the truth; or, as Luke (xxii. 70) has it, 
“Ye say that I am.” This was not, 
however, said immediutely. Before 
Jesus acknowledged himself to be the 
Messiah, he said to them (Lu. xxii. 67, 
68), “If I tell you ye will not believe, and 
if I also ask you” — that is, propose the 
proofs of my mission, and require you 
to give your opinion of them—‘‘ ye will 
not answer me, nor let me go.” WY Never- 
theless. This word should have been 
translated moreover or furthermore. 
What follows is designed to explain and 
pive confirmation to what he had said. 
{i Suttiny on the right hand of pover. 
That is, of God, called here the Power— 
equivalent to the Mighty, or the Al- 
mighty. It denotes dignity and majesty; 
for to sit at the right hand of a prince 
was the chief place of honour. See 
Notes on Mat. xx. 21. Coming in the 
clouds of heaven. See Notes on Mat. 
xxiv., xxv. The meaning of this is, 
You shall see the sign from heaven which 
you have so often demanded; even the 
Messiah returning himself as the sign, 
with great glory, to destroy your city 
and to judge the world. 

65. Then the high-priest vent his clothes. 
The Jews were accustomed to rend 
their clothes as a token of grief. ‘This 
was done often as a matter of form, and | 
consisted in tearing a particular part of 
the garment reserved for this purpose. 
It was not lawful for the high-priest to 
rend his clothes, Le. x. 6; xxi.10. By 
that was probably intended the robes 
of his priestly office. The garment 
which he xow rent was probably his 
ordinary garment, or the garments 
which he wore as president of the San- 
hedrim—not those in which he officiated 
as high-priest in the things of religion. 
This was done on this occasion to denote : 
the yreat yrief of the high-priest that so | 
great a sin as blasphemy had _ been com- 
mitted in his presence. 
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blasphemy; what further need 
have we of witnesses? behold, 
now ye have heard his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? ‘They 
answered and said, "He is guilty 
of death. 

67 Then‘ did they spit in his 
face, and buffeted him ; and others 

r Le.24.16; Jn.19.7. 8 18.50.6, 


spoken blasphemy. That is, he has, under 
oath, arrogated to himself what belongs 
to God. In asserting that he is the Son 
of God, and therefore equal in dignity 
with the Father, and that he would yet 
sit at his right hand, he has claimed 
what belongs to no man, and what is 
therefore an invasion of the divine pre- 
rogative. If he had not been the Mes- 
siah, the charge would have been true, 
but the question was whether he had 
not given evidence that he was the Mes- 
siah, and that therefore his claims were 
just. This point—the only proper point 
of inquiry—they neverexamined. They 
assumed that he was an impostor, and 
that point being assumed, everything 
like a pretension to being the Messiah 
was, in their view, proof that he de- 
served to die. 

66. What think yet What is your 
opinion? What senxtexce do you pro- 
nounce? As president of the Sanhe- 
drim he demanded their judgment. 
TI He is guilty of death. This was the 
form which was used when a criminal 
was condemned to die. The meaning 
is, he is guilty of a crime to which the 
law annexes death. This sentence was 
used before the Jews became subject 
to the Romans, when they had the 
power of inflicting death. After they 
were subject to the Romans, though 
the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment was taken away, yet they retained 
the form when they expressed their 
opinion of the guilt of an offender. The 
law under which they condemned him 
was that recorded in Le. xxiv. 10-16, 
which sentenced him that was guilty 
of blasphemy to death by stoning. The 
chief priests, however, were unwilling 
to excite a popular tumult by stoning 
him, and they therefore consulted to 
deliver him to the Romaus to be cruci- 
fied, under the authority of the Roman 
name, and thus to prevent any excite- 
ment among the people. 

67. Then did they spit in his fuce. 
This, among the Jews, us among us, 
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smote him with 3the palms of 
their hands, 

68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, 
thou Christ, who is he that smote 
thee? 

69 Now?’ Peter sat without in 
the palace: and a damsel came 


3 ar, rods. 
¢ Mar.14.66,¢¢.; Lu.22.55,4¢.; Jn.18.16,éc. 


was significant of the highest contempt 
and insult, Nu. xii. 14; Isa. 1.6; Job 
xxx.10. J And buffeted him. That is, 
they struck him with their hands closed, 
or with the fist. J Others smote him zith 
the palms of their hands. Theword used 
in the original here means literally to 
strike with rods. It also means to strike 
the mouth with the open hand, as if to 
prevent a person’s speaking, or to evince 
abhorrence of what he had spoken. 

68. Saying, Prophesy unto us, &e. 
Mark informs us that before they said 
this they had blindfolded him. Having 
prevented his seeing, they ridiculed 
his pretensions of being the Messiah, 
If he was the Christ, they supposed he 
could tell who smote him. As he bore 
it patiently and did not answer, they 
doubticss supposed that they had dis- 
covered another reason to think he was 
an impostor. The word prophesy does 
not mean only to foretell future events, 
although that is the proper meaning of 
the word, but also to declare anything 
that is unknown, or anything which 
cannot be known by natural knowledge 
or without revelation. Luke adds, 
‘* And many other things blasphemously 
spake they against him.” There is some- 
thing very remarkable in this expres- 
sion. They had charged him with 
blasphemy in claiming to be the Son of 
God. This charge they were not able 
to prove; but the evangelist fixes the 
charge of blasphemy on them, because 
he really was the Son of God, and they 
denied it. 
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unto him, saying, Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Galilee. 

70 But he denied before them 
all, saying, I know not what thou 
sayest. 

71 And when he was gone out 
into the porch, another maid saw 


palace where they were trying Jesus— 
to wit, in the lower part of the hall 
with the servants; both narratives are 
therefore consistent. { And a damsel 
came unto him. John (xviii. 17) says 
that this damsel was one that kept the 
door. Tf Thou also wast with Jesus of 
Galilee. Probably she suspected him 
from his being in company with John. 
This was in the early part of the trial 
of Jesus. 

70. But he denied before them all, &c. 
He denied that he was a disciple; he 
denied that he knew Jesus; he denied 
(Mark) that he «understood what was 
meant — that is, he did not see any 
reason why this question was asked. 
All this was palpable falsehood, and 
Peter must have known that it was such. 
This is remarkable, because Peter had 
just before been so confident. It is 
more remarkable, because the edge of 
the charge was taken off by the insinu- 
ation that John was known to be a 
disciple—thou also wast with Jesus of 
Galilee. 

71. When he was gone out into the 
porch, The entrance, or the small apart- 
ment between the outer door and the 
large hall in the centre of the building. 
See plan of a house, Notes, Mat. ix. I- 
8. Peter was embarrassed and con- 
fused by the question, and to save his 
confusion from attracting notice, he 
went away from the fire into the porch, 
where he expected to be unobserved— 
yet in vain. By the very movement to 
avoid detection, he came into contact 
with another who knew him and re- 
peated the charge. How clearly does 


69. Now Peter sat without in the palace. | it prove that our Lord was omniscient, 


Mark says the first denial took place 
while Peter was ‘‘ beneath in the pal- 


that all these things were foreseen ! 
] Another maid saw him. Mark simply 


ace.” This palace was the large sali or ' says that a maid saw him. From Luke 
court belonging to the residence of the: it would appear that a max spoke to 
high-priest. The part of it where Jesus | him, Lu. xxii. 58. The truth probably 
and the council were was elevated, pro- ; is that both were done. When he first 
bably above the rest for a tribunal.! went out, a maid charged him with 
Peter was beneath, or in the lower part | being a follower of Jesus. He was 
of thehall, with the servants at the ' probably there a considerable time. To 
fire. Yet, as Matthew says, he sat: this charge he might have been silent, 
without in the palace—that is, out of the , thinking, perhaps, that he was con- 
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him, and said unto them that were 
there, This fellow was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

72 And again he denied with 
an oath, I do not know the man. 

73 And after a while came unto 
him they that stood by, and said 
to Peter, Surely thou also art one 


cealed, and there was no need of deny- 
ing Jesus then. Yet it is very likely 
that the charge would be repeated. A 
man, also, might have repeated it; 
and Peter, irritated, provoked, perhaps 
thinking that he was in danger, then 
denied his Master the second time. 
This denial was in a stronger manner 
and with an oath. While in the porch, 
Mark says, the cock crew—that is, the 
first crowing, or not far from midnight. 

73. And after a while. Thatis, about 
an hour after (Luke). Peter by this 
time had returned into the palace or 
hall, and stood warming himself by the 
fire, Jn. xviii. 25. 7 Thy speech bewray- 
eth thee. Your language makes it mani- 
fest that you are of his company. 
That is, as Mark adds, he was a Gali- 
lean, and in this way his speech be- 
trayed him. It is probable that the 
Galileans were distinguished for some 
peculiarity of pronunciation, perhaps 
some peculiar rusticity or. coarseness in 
their manner of speaking, that distin- 
guished them from the refinement of 
the capital, Jerusalem. This charge, 
Jobn says (xviii. 26), was supported by 
the express affirmation of a kinsman 
of Malchus, the servant of the high- 
priest, that he had seen him in the 
garden. 

74, Then began he to curse, &c. Peter 
was now irritated beyond endurance. 
He could no longer resist the evidence 
that he was known. It had been re- 
peatedly charged on him. His lan- 
guage had betrayed him, and_ there 
was a positive witness who had seen 
him. He felt it necessary, therefore, 
to be still more decided, and he accord- 
ingly added to the sin of denying his 
Lord the deep aggravation of profane 
cursing and swearing, affirming what 
he must have known was false, that he 
knew not the man. Jmmediately then 
the cock crew—that is, the second 
crowing, or not far from three in the 
niorning. 

75. And Peter remembered the word of 
Jesus, &e. Luke has mentioned a 
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of them, for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee. 

74 Then began he to curse and 
to swear, saying, I know not the 
man. And immediately the cock 
crew. 

75 And Peter remembered “the 
word of Jesns, which said unto 

zw ver.34; Lu.22.31-34. 


beautiful and touching circumstance 
omitted by the other evangelists, that 
when the cock crew, Jesus turned and 
looked upon Peter, and that then he 
remembered his words. They were in 
the same room—Jesus at the upper 
end of the hall, elevated for a tribunal 
and Peter below with the servants, so 
that Jesus could look down upon Peter 
standing near the fire. By a tender 
and compassionate look—a single glance 
of his eye—the injured Saviour brought 
to remembrance all Peter’s promises, 
his own predictions, and the great guilt 
of the disciple; he overwhelmed him 
with the remembrance of his sin, and 
pierced his heart through with many 
sorrows. The consciousness of deep 
and awful guilt rushed over Peter's 
soul; he flew from the palace, he went 
where he might be alone in the darkness 
of the night, and zept bitterly. 

The fall of Peter is one of the most 
melancholy instances of depravity ever 
committed in our world. But a little 
while before so confident; seated at 
the table of the Lord; distinguished 
throughout the ministry of Christ with 
peculiar favours; cautioned against this 
very thing; yet so soon denying him, 
forgetting his promises, and profanely 
calling on God to witness what he knew 
to be false—that he did not snow him! 
Had it been but ozce, it would have 
been awful guilt—guilt deeply piercing 
the Redeemer’s soul in the day of trial; 
but it was three times repeated, and at 
last with profane cursing and swearing. 
Yet, while we weep over Peter's fall, 
and seek not to palliate his crime, we 
should draw from it important practical 
uses: 1st. The danger of self-confidence. 
He that thinketh he standeth should 
take heed lest he fall. True Christian 
confidence is that which relies on God 
for strength, and feels safety only in 
the belief that He is able and willing to 
keep from temptation. 2d. The highest 
favours, the most exalted privileges, do 
not secure us from the danger of falling 
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him, Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out and wept bitterly. 


into sin. Few men were ever so highly 
favoured as Peter; few ever so dread- 
fully departed from the Saviour, and 
brought so deep a scandal on religion. 
3d. When a man lLeyins to sin, his fall 
from one act to another is easy—per- 
haps almost certain. At first Peter’s 
sin was only simple denial; then it in- 
creased to more violent affirmation, and 
ended with open profaneness. So the 
downward road of crime is easy. When 
sin is once indulged, the way is open for 
a whole deluge of crime, nor is the 
course easily stayed till the soul is over- 
whelmed in awful guilt. 4th. True re- 
poe is deep, thorough, bitter. 

eter wept bitterly. It was sincere 
sorrow — sorrow proportioned to the 
nature of the offenes he had com- 
mitted. 5th. A look from Jesus—a 
look of pees affection, pity, and 
reproof—produces bitter sorrow for sin. 
Him we injure by our crimes; and his 
tender look, when we err, pierces the 
soul through with many sorrows, opens 
fountains of tears in the bosom, and 
leads us to weep with bitterness over 
our transgressions. 6th. When we sin 
—when we fall into temptation—let us 
retire from the world, seek the place of 
solitude, and pour out our sorrows be- 
fore God. He will mark our groans; 
he will hear our sighs; he will behold 
our tears; and he will receive us to his 
arms again. 7th. Real Christians may 
be suffered to go far astray. To show 
them their weakness, to check self-con- 
fidence, and to produce dependence on 
Jesus Christ, they may be permitted to 
show how weak, and feeble, and rash 
they are. Peter was a real believer. 
Jesus had prayed for him that his fuith 
should fail not, Lu. xxii. 832. Jesus was 
always heard in his prayer, Jn. xi. 42. 
He was heard, therefore, then. Peter's 
faith did not fail—that is, his belief in 
Jesus, his real piety, his true attach- 
ment to the Saviour. He knew during 
the whole transaction that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and that he himself was 
well acquainted with him; but he was 
suffered to declare that which he knew 
was not true, and in this consisted his 
sin. Yet, 8th. Though a Christian 
aay be suffered to go astray—may fall 
into sin—yet he who should, from this 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HEN the morning was come, 
all the chief priests and 


lawfully do it, or who should resolve to 
do it, thinking that he might, like Peter, 
weep and repent, would give evidence 
that he knew nothing of the grace of 
God. He that resolves to sin under the 
expectation of repenting hereafter can- 
not be a Christian. 

It is worthy of further remark, that 
the fact that the fall of Peter is re. 
corded by all the evangelists is high 
proof of their honesty. They were will- 
ing to tell the truth as it was; to conceal 
no fact, even if it made much against 
themselves, and to make mention of 
their own faults without attempting to 
appear to be better than they were. 
And it is worthy of special observation 
that Mark has recorded this with ald 
the circumstances of aggravation, per- 
haps even more so than the others. 
Yet, by the universal belief of anti- 
quity, the Gospel of Maré was written 
under Peter’s direction, and every part 
of it submitted to him for examination. 
Higher proof of the Aonesty and candour 
of the evangelists could not be de- 
manded. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1, 2. Jesus is brought before Pilate. 
See also Mar. xvi. 1; Lu. xxiii. 1; Jn. 
xviii. 28. 

1. When the morning was come. This 
was not long after Jesus had been con- 
demned by the Sanhedrim. Peter’s last 
denial was probably not far from three 
o’clock, or near the break of day. As 
soon as it was light, the Jews consulted 
together for the purpose of taking his 
life. The sun rose at that: season of 
the year in Judea not far from five 
o'clock, and the time when they as- 
sembled, therefore, was not long after 
Peter’s denial. J The chief priests and 
elders of the people took counsel. They 
had on his trial (ch. xxvi. 65, 66) agreed 
that he deserved to die, on a charge of 
blusphemy; yet they did not dare to put 
him to death by stoning, as they did 
afterward Stephen (Ac. vil.), and as the 
law commanded in case of blasphemy, 
for they feared the people. They there- 
fore consulted, or took counsel together, 
to determine on what pretence they 
could deliver him to the Roman em- 
peror, or to fix some charge of a civil 


example of Peter, think that he might | nature by which Pilate might be in- 
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elders of the people “took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to death. 

2 And when they had bound 
him, they led him away, and ‘de- 
livered him to Pontius Pilate the 


governor. 
3 Then Judas, which had be- 
a Ps.2.2, b ch.20.19. 


duced to condemn him. The charge 
which they fixed on was not that on 
which they had tried him, and on which 
they had determined he ought to die, 
but that of perverting the nation, and of 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, Lu. 
xxiii. 2. On this accusation, if made 
out, they supposed Pilate could be in- 
duced to condemn Jesus. Ona charge 
of blasphemy they knew he could not, 
as that was not an offence aguinst the 
Roman laws, and over which, therefore, 
Pilate claimed no jurisdiction. {] Zo 
put him to death. To devise some way 
y which he might be put to deat 
under the authority of the Roman 
governor, 

2. And when they had bound him. He 
was bourd when they took him in the 
garden, Jn. xviii. 12. Probably when 
he was tried before the Sanhedrim in 
the palace of Caiaphas, he had been 
loosed from his bonds, being there sur- 
rounded by multitudes, and supposed 
to be safe. As they were about to lead 
him to another part of the city now, 
they again bound him. The binding 
consisted, probably, in nothing more 
than tying his hands. YT Pontius Pilate, 
the governor. The governor appointed 
by the Romans over Judea. The gov- 
ernpr commonly resided at Cesarea; 
but he came up to Jerusalem usually 
at the great feasts, when great numbers 
of the Jews were assembled, to admini- 
ster justice, and to suppress tumults if 
any should arise. The tetle which Pilate 
received was that of governor or procura- 
tor. The duties of the office were, chiefly, 
to collect the revenues due to the Ro- 
man emperor, and in certain cases to 
administer justice. Pilate was appointed 

overnor of Judea by Tiberius, then 

mperor of Rome. John says (xviii. 28) 
that they led Jesus from Caiaphas to 
the hall of judgment—that is, to the 
part of the pretorium, or governor’s 
palace, where justice was administered. 
The Jews did not, however, enter in 
themselves, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover. 
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trayed him, when he saw that 
he was condemned, repented him- 
self, and brought again the thirty 
pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, 

4 Saying, I have sinned, in 
that I have betrayed the ‘innocent 

¢2 Ki2sd. 


In Nu. xix. 22 it is said that whosoever 
touched an unclean thing should be 
unclean. For this reason they would 
not enter into the house of a heathen, 
lest they should contract some defile- 
ment that would render them unfit to 
keep the Passover. 

3. Then Judas, when he saw that he was 
condemned, repented himself. This shows 
that Judas did not suppose that the 
affair would have resulted in this cala- 
mitous manner. He probably expected 
that Jesus would work a miracle to 
deliver himself, and not suffer this con- 
demnation to come upon him. When 
he saw him taken, bound, tried, and 
condemned—when he saw that all pro- 
bability that he would deliver himself 
was taken away—he was overwhelmed 
with disappointment, sorrow, and re- 
morse. he word rendered repented 
himself, it has been observed, does not 
of necessity denote a change for the 
better, but any change of views and 
feelings. Here it evidently means no 
other change than that produced by 
the horrors of a guilty conscience, and 
by deep remorse for crime at its unex- 
pected results. It was not saving re- 
pentance. That leads to a holy hfe— 
this led to an increase of crime in his 
own death. True repentence leads the 
sinner to the Saviour. This led away 
from the Saviour to the gallows. Judas, 
if he had been a true penitent, would 
have come then to Jesus; would have 
confessed his crime at his feet, and 
sought for pardon there. But, over- 
whelmed with remorse and the convic- 
tion of vast guilt, he was not willing to 
come into his presence, and added to 
the crime of treason that of self-murder. 
Assuredly such a man could not be a 
true penitent. 

4. I have sinned. I have been guilty. 
I have done wrong. (Zn that £ have 
betrayed the innocent blood. That is, in 
betraying an innocent being to death. 
Blood is put here for life, or for the 
man. The meaning is, that he knew 
and felt that Jesus was innocent. This 
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blood. And they said, What zs 
that to us? See thou ¢o that. 
5 And he cast down the pieces of 


confession is a remarkable proof that 
Jesus was innocent. Judas had been 
with him three years. He had seen 
him in public and private; he had 
heard his public teaching and his pri- 
vate views; he had seen him in all cir- 
cumstances; and if he had done any- 
thing evil, or advanced anything against 
the Roman emperor, Judas was com- 
petent to testify it. Had he known any 
such thing he would have stated it. 
fis testimony, being a disciple of Jesus, 
would have been to the chief priests far 
more valuable than that of any other 
man; and he might not only have 
escaped the horrors of a troubled con- 
science and an awful death, but have 
looked for an ample reward. That he 
did not make such a charge—that he 
fully and frankly confessed that Jesus 
was innocent—and that he gave up the 
ill-gotten price of treason, is full proof 
that, in the belief of Judas, the Saviour 
was free from crime, and even the szs- 
picton of crime. YJ What is that to us? 
This form of speaking denoted that 
they had nothing to do with his re- 
morse of conscience, and his belief that 
Jesus was innocent. They had secured 
what they wanted—the person of Jesus 
—and they cared little now for the 
feelings of the traitor. So all wicked 
men who make use of the agency of 
others for the accomplishment of crime 
or the gratification of passion care little 
for the effect on the instrument. They 
will soon cast him off and despise him, 
and in thousands of instances the in- 
struments of villainy and the panders 
to the pleasures of others are aban- 
doned to remorse, wretchedness, crime, 
and death. 

5. And he cast down, &c. This was 
an evidence of his remorse of conscience 
for his crime. His ill-gotten gain now 
did him no good. It would not pro- 
duce relief to his agonized mind. He 
«attempted, therefore, to obtain relief by 
throwing back the price of treason; 
but he attempted it in vain. The con- 
sciousness of guilt was fastened to his 
soul; and Judas found, as all will find, 
that to cast away or abandon ill-gotten 
wealth will not alleviate a guilty con- 
science. {f In the temple. It is not 
quite certain what part of the temple 
is here meant. Some have thought that 
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silver in the temple, and departed, 
and went and ¢hanged himself. 
6 And the chief priests took the 
d Ps.55.23; 2 Sa.17.23; Ac.1.18. 


it was the place where the Sanhedrim 
were accustomed to sit; others, the 
treasury; others, the part where the 
priests offered sacrifice. It is probable 
that Judas cared little or thought little 
to what particular part of the temple 
he went. In his deep remorse he hurried 
to the temple, and probably cast the 
money down in the most convenient 
spot, and fled to some place where he 
might take his life. {J And went and 
hanged himself. The word used in the 
original, here, has given rise to much 
discussion, whether it means that he 
was suffocated or strangled by his great 
grief, or whether he took his life by 
suspending himself. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, however, that the latter 
is its most usual meaning, and it is cer- 
tainly the most obvious meaning. Peter 
says, in giving an account of the death 
of Jesus (Ac. i. 18), that Judas, “ falling 
headlong, burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.” There 
has been supposed to be some difficulty 
in reconciling these two accounts, but 
there is really no necessary difference. 
Both accounts are true. Matthew re- 
cords the mode in which Judas attempted 
his death by hanging. Peter speaks of 
the result. Judas probably passed out 
of the temple in great haste and per- 
turbation of mind. He sought a place 
where he might perpetrate this crime. 
He would not, probably, be very care- 
ful about the fitness of the means he 
used, In his anguish, his haste, his 
desire to die, he seized upon a rope and 
suspended himself; and it is not at all 
remarkable, or indeed unusual, that 
the rope might prove too weak and 
break. Falling headlong—that is, on 
his face—he burst asunder, and in awful 
horrors died—a double death, with 
double pains and double horrors—the 
reward of his aggravated guilt. The 
explanation here suggested will be ren- 
dered more probable if it be supposed 
that he hung himself near some precipi- 
tous valley. ‘‘Interpreters have sug- 
gested,” says Professor Hackett (Jilus- 
trations of Scripture, p. 275, 276), *‘that 
Judas may have hung himself on a tree 
near a precipice over the valley of Hin- 
nom, and that, the limb or rope break- 
ing, he fell to the bottom, and was 
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silver pieces,and said,Itisnot lawful 
for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood. 

7 And they took counsel, and 


dashed to pieces by the fall. For my- 
self, I felt, as I stood in this valley and 
looked up to the rocky terraces which 
hang over it, that the proposed explan- 
ation was a perfectly natural one. I 
was more than ever satisfied with it. 
I measured the precipitous, almost per- 
pendicular walls in different places, and 
found the height to be, variously, 40, 
36, 33, 30, and 25 feet. Trees still grow 
quite near the edge of these rocks, and, 
no doubt, in former times were still 
more numerous in the same place. A 
rocky pavement exists, also, at the 
bottom of the ledges, and hence on 
that account, too, a person who should 
fall from above would be liable to be 
crushed and’ mangled as well as killed. 
The traitor may have struck, in his fall, 
upon some pointed rock, which entered 
the body and caused ‘his bowels to gush 
out.’” 

6. It ts not lawful, &c. It was for- 
bidden (De. xxiii. 18) to take what was 
esteemed as an abomination and to offer 
it to God. The price of blood—that is, 
of the life of a man—they justly con- 
sidered as an improper and unlawful 
offering. The treasury. The treasury 
was kept in the court of the women. 
See plan of the temple, Mat. xxi. 12. 
It was composed of a number of small 
chests placed in different parts of the 
courts to receive the voluntary offerings 
of the people, as well as the half shekel 
required of every Jew. The original 
word here rendered treasury contains 
the notion of an offering to God. What 
was given there was considered as an 


offering made to him. {] The ore of | th 


blond. The life is in the blood. See 
Notes on Ro. iii. 25. The word blood 
here means the same as life. The price 
of blood means the price by which the 
life of a man has been purchased. 
This was an acknowledgment that in 
their view Jesus was innocent. They 
had bought him, not condemned him 
justly. It is remarkable that they were 
so scrupulous now about so small a 
matter, comparatively, as putting this 
money in the treasury, when they had 
no remorse about murdering an innocent 
man, and crucifying him who had given 
full evidence that he was the Messiah. 
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bought with them the potter’s 
field, to bury strangers in. 

8 Wherefore that field wascalled, 
The field of blood, unto this day. 


Men are often very scrupulous in small 
matters, who stick not at great crimes, 

7. And they took counsel, &c. They 
consulted among themselves about the 
proper way to dispose of this money. 
TY And bought with them. In Ac. i. 18 
it is said of Judas that ‘‘ke purchased 
a field with the reward of his iniquity.” 
By the passage in the Acts is meant no 
more than that he furnished the means 
or was the occusion of purchasing the 
field. It is not of necessity implied 
that Judas actually made the contract 
and paid down the money to buy a field 
to bury strangers in—a thing which 
would be in itself very improbable, but 
that it was by Ais means that the field 
was purchased. It is very frequent in 
the Scriptures, as well as in other writ- 
ings, to represent a man as doing that 
which he is only the cause or occasion 
of another’s doing. See Ac. ii. 23; Jn. 
xix. 1; Mat. xxviii. 59, 60. The 
potter's field. Probably this was some 
field well known by that name, which 
was used for the purpose of making 
earthen vessels. The price paid for a 
field so near Jerusalem may appear to 
be very small; but it is not improbable 
that it had been worked till the clay 
was exhausted, and was neither fit for 
that business nor for tillage, and was 
therefore considered as of little value. 
T To bury strangersin. Jews, who came 
up from other parts of the world to 
attend the great feasts at Jerusalem. 
The high-priests, who regarded the 
Gentiles as abominable, would not be 
inclined to provide a burial-place for 


em. 

8. The field of blood. The field pur- 
chased by the price of blood. The 
name by which this field was called was 
Aceldama, Ac. i. 19. It was just with- 
out the walls of Jerusalem, on the south 
of Mount Zion. It is now used as a 
burying-place by the Armenian Chris- 
tians in'Jerusalem, who have a magni- 
ficent convent on Mount Zion. —Afis- 
stonary Herald, 1824, p. 66. See Plan 
of Jerusalem. { Zo this day. That 
is, to the day when Matthew wrote this 
gospel, about thirty years after the field 
was purchased. 

9. Spoken by Jeremy the prophet. The 
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9 (Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, “And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him 

é Zece.11.12,13. 


words quoted here are not to be found 
in the prophecy of Jeremiah. Words 
similar to these are recorded in Zee. xi. 
12, 18, and from that place this quota- 
tion has been doubtless made. Much 
difficulty has been experienced in ex- 
plaining this quotation. Anciently, ac- 
cording to the Jewish writers, Jeremiah 
was reckoned the first of the prophets, 
and was placed first in the Book of 
the Prophets, thus: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and the twelve minor prophets. 
Some have thought that Matthew, quot- 
ing this place, quoted the Book of the 
Prophets under the name of that which 
had the first place in the book, that is, 
Jeremiah; and though the words are 
those of Zechariah, yet they are quoted 
correctly as the words of the Book of 
the Prophets, the first of which was 
Jeremiah. Others have thought that 
there was a mistake made by ancient 
transcribers, writing the name Jere- 
miah instead of Zechariah; and it is 
observed that this might be done by 
the change of only a single letter. It 
was often the custom to abridge words in 
writing them. Thus, instead of writing 
the name of Jeremiah in full, it would 
be written in Greek, Zriow. So Zecha- 
riah would be written Zriou. By the 
mere change of Z into J, therefore, the 
mistake might easily be made. Pro- 
bably this is the correct explanation. 
Others have supposed that the words 
were spoken by Jeremiah, and that Zecha- 
viah recorded them, and that Matthew 
quoted them as they were—the words 
of Jeremiah. The passage is not quoted 
literally; and by its being fulfilled is 
meant, prover, that the language 
used by Zechariah on a similar occasion 
would express also this event. See Notes 
on Mat. i. 22, 23. It was language ap- 
propriate to this occasion. {| The price 
of him that was valued. That is, the 

rice of him on whom a value was set. 

he word rendered ‘‘ valued,” here, 
does not, as often in our language, 
mean to esteem, but to estimate; not to 
love, approve, or regard, but to fix a 
price on, to estimate the value of. This 
they considered to be thirty pieces of 
silver, the common price of a slave. $f They 
of the children of Israel did value. Some 
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that was valued, }whom they of 
the children of Israel did value; 

10 And gave them forthe potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed me.) 
lor, whom they bought of the children of Israel. 


of the Jews, the leaders or priests, act- 
ing in the name of the nation. {J Did 
value. Did estimate, or fix a price on. 

10. And gave them. In Zechariah it 
is, J gave them. Here it is represented 
as being given by the priests. The 
meaning is not, however, different. It 
is, that this price was given for the pot- 
ter's field. Pits the Lord Haat me. 
That is, communded me. The meaning 
of the place in Zechariah is this: He 
was directed to go to the Jews as a 
prophet—a pastor of the people. They 
treated him, as“they had done others, 
with great contempt. He asks them 
to give him his price—that is, the price 
which they thought he and his pastoral 
labours were worth, or to show ¢heir 
estimate of his office. If they thought 
it of value, they were to pay him ac- 
cordingly; if not, they were to “ for- 
bear” — that is, to give nothing. To 
show their great contempt of him and his 
office, and of God who had sent him, 
they gave him thirty pieces of silver— 
the price of a slave. This God com- 
manded or appointed him to give to the 
potter, or to throw into the pottery—to 
throw away. So in the time of Jesus 
the same thing was substantially re- 
peated. Jesus came as the Messiah. 
They hated and rejected him. To show 
their contempt of him and his cause, 
they valued him at the price of a slave. 
This was thrown down in the temple, 
taken by the priests, and appropriated 
to the purchase of a field owned by a 
potter— worn-out land of little or no 
value; aii showing at how low a price, 
through the whole transaction, the Son 
of God was estimated. Though the 
words quoted here are not precisely like 
those in Zechariah, yet the sense and 
general structure are the same. 

11. And Jesus stood before the governor. 
Many things are omitted by Matthew, 
in the account of this trial, which are 
recorded by the other evangelists. A 
much more full account is found in Jn. 
xviii. 28-40. [| And the governor asked 
him, &c. This question was asked on 
account of the charge which the Jews 
brought against Jesus, of perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Cesar, Lu. xxiii. 2. It was on this 
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the chief priests and elders, he 


governor: and the governor asked |/answered nothing. 


him, saying, Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And Jesus said unto 
him, Thou sayest. 

12 And when he was accused of 


charge that, after consultation, they 
had agreed to arraign him before Pilate. 
See Notes on ver. 1, They had con- 
demned him for blasphemy, but they 
well knew that Pilate would altogether 
disregard an accusation of that kind. 
They therefore attempted to substitute 
a totally different accusation from that 
on which they had professed to find 


: vour. 
him guilty, to excite the jealousy of the powerful friends, and alone. 


13 Then saith Pilate unto him, 
Hearest thou not how many things 
they witness against thee? 

14 And he answered him to never 

f ch,26.63. 


14. To never a word. That is, not at 
all. He said nothing. This is, an em- 
phatic way of saying that he answered 
nothing. ‘There was no need of his 
replying. He was innocent, and they 
offered no proof of guilt. Besides, his 
appearance was full evidence in his fa- 
He was poor, unarmed, without 
His life 


Roman governor, and to procure his: had been public, and his sentiments 


death on a charge of treason against 
the Roman emperor. { how seyest. 
That is, thot sayest right, or thou say- 
est the truth, We may wonder why 
the Jews, if they heard this confession, 
did not press it upon the attention of 
Pilate as a full confession of his guilt. 
It was what they had accused him of. 
But it might be doubtful whether, in 
the confusion, they heard the confes- 
sion; or, if they did, Jesus took away 
all occasion of triumph by explaining to 
Pilate the nature of his kingdom, Jn. 
xviii. 36. Though he acknowledged 
that he was a king, yet he stated fully 
that his kingdom was not of this world, 
and that therefore it could not be 
alleged against him as treason against 
the Roman emperor. This was done ix 
the palace, apart from the Jews, and 


fully satisfied Pilate of his innocence, | 


Jn. xviii. 23. 

12. When he was accused, &c. To wit, 
of perverting the nation, and of forbid- 
ding to give tribute to Cesar, Lu, xxiii. 
2,5. Probably this was done in a tu- 
multuous manner and in every variety 
of form. {| He answered nothing. He 
was conscious of his innocence. He 
knew that they could not prove these 
charges. They offered no testimony to 
prove them, and, in conscious inno- 
cence, he was silent. 

18. They witness against thee. 
means, rather, that they accused him. 
They were not witnesses, but accusers. 
These accusations were repeated and 

ressed. They charged him with excit- 
ing the people, teaching throughout all 
Judea from Galilee to Jerusalem, and 
exciting the nation to sedition, Lu. 
xxiii. 5, 


This | h 


were well known, and the charge had 

on the face of it the aspect of absurd- 
| ity. It deserved, therefore, no answer. 
| { Marvelled greatly. Wondered exceed- 
‘ingly, or was much surprised. He was 

probably more surprised that he bore 

this so meekly, and did not return railing 
| for railing, than that he did not set upa 
defence. ‘I'he latter was unnecessary— 
the former was unusual. The governor 
was not accustomed to see it, and was 
therefore greatly amazed. 

It was at this time that Pilate, having 
heard them speak of Galilee (Lu. xxiii. 
5), asked if he was a Galilean. Having 
ascertained that he was, and being pro- 
bably desirous of freeing himself from 
any farther trouble in the affair, under 
pretence that he belonged to Herodl’s 
jurisdiction, he sent Jesus to Herod, 
who was then at Jerusalem attending 
the feast of the Passover, Lu. xxiii. 6- 
12. Herod, having examined him, and 
finding no cause of death in him, sent 
him back to Pilate. Pleased with the 
respect which had been shown him, 
Herod laid aside his enmity against 
Pilate, and they became friends. The 
cause of their friendship does not ap- 
pear to be at all that they were united 
in opposing the claims of Jesus to be 
the Messiah, but the respect which 
Pilate had shown in sending Jesus to 


im. 

15-23. See also the paralle] places 
in Mar. xv. 6-14; Lu. xxiii, 17-28; Jn. 
xviii, 39, 40. 

15. At that feast. The feast of the 
Passover. {] The governor was wont to 
release, &c. Was accustomed to release. 
From what this custom arose, or by 

| whom it was introduced, is not known. 
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a word; insomuch that the gover- 
nor marvelled greatly. 

15 Nowat that feast the governor 
was wont to release unto the people 
a prisoner, whom they would. 

16 And they had then a notable 
prisoner, called Barabbas. 

g Mar.15.6,&c.; Lu.23.17,&¢.; Jn.18,39,k¢. 


It was probably adopted to secure popu- 
larity among the Jews, and to render 
the government of the Romans less 
odious. Any little indulgence granted 
to the Jews during the heavy oppres- 
sion of the Romans would serve to con- 
ciliate their favour, and to keep the 
nation from sedition. It might happen 
often that when persons were arraigned 
before the Romans on charge of sedition, 
some peculiar favourite of the people, 
or some leader, might be among the 
number. It is evident that if they had 
the privilege of recovering such a per- 
son, it would serve much to allay their 
feelings, and make tolerable the yoke 
under which they groaned. 

16. A notable prisoner. The word 
notable means one that is distinguished 
in any way either for great virtues or 
great crimes. In this place it evidently 
means the latter. He was perhaps the 
leader of a band who had been guilty 
of sedition, and had committed murder 
in an insurrection, Lu. xxiii. 19. 

17. Whom will ye that I release, &c. 
Pilate was satisfied of the innocence of 
Jesus, Lu. xxiii. 18-16. He was there- 
fore desirous of releasing him. He ex- 
pected to release one to the people. He 
knew that Jesus, though condemned by 
the chicf priests, was yet popular among 
the people. He therefore attempted in 
this manner to rescue him from the 
hands of the priests, and expected that 
the people would prefer him to an odious 
and infamous robber and murderer. 
Had the people been left to themselves 
it would probably have been done. 
WT Jesus, which is called Christ. That is, 
Jesus, who claims to be the Messiah. 
Pilate probably did not believe it, or care 
much forit, He used the name which Je- 
sus had acquired among the people. Per- 
haps, also, he thought that they would 
be more likely to ask him to be released 
if he was presented to them as the Mes- 
siah. Mark (xv. 9) adds that he asked 
them whether they would that he should 
release the King of the Jews? It is prob- 
able that he asked the question in both 


MATTHEW. 
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17 Therefore, when they were 
gathered together, Pilate said unto 
them, Whom will ye that I release 
unto you? Barabbas, or Jesus, 
which is called Christ? 

18 For he kuew that “for envy 
they had delivered him. 

h Pr.27.4; Be.4.4. 


ways, Perhaps it was several times re- 
peated, and Matthew has recorded one 
way in which it was asked, and Mark 
another. He asked them whether they 
would demand him who was called the 
Christ, expecting that they would be 
moved by the claims of the Messiah— 
claims which, when he entered Jerusa- 
lem in triumph, and in the temple, they 
had acknowledged. He asked them 
whether they would have the Hing of 
the Jews—probably to ridicule the priests 
who had delivered him on that charge. 
He did it to show the people how absurd 
the accusation was. There Jesus stood, 
apparently a poor, inoffensive, un- 
armed, and despised man. Herod had 
set him at naught and scourged him, 
and sent him back. The charge, there- 
fore, of the priests, that he was a king 
opposed to the Roman emperor, was 
supremely rediculous, and Pilate, expect- 
ing that the people would see it so, 
hoped also that they would ask that he 
might be released. 

18. For he knew that for envy, &e. 
This was envy at his popularity. He 
drew away the people from them. This 
Pilate understood, probably, from his 
knowledge of the pride and ambition of 
the rulers, and from the fact that no 
danger could arise from a person that 
appeared like Jesus. If Pilate knew 
this, he was bound to release him him- 
self. As a governor and judge, he was 
under obligation to protect the inno- 
cent, and should, in spite of all the 
opposition of the Jews, at once have 
set him at liberty. But the Scriptures 
could not then have been fulfilled. It 
was necessary, in order that an atone- 
ment should be made, that Jesus should 
be condemned to die. At the same 
time, it shows the wisdom of the over- 
ruling providence of God, that he was 
condemned by a man who was satisfied 
of his innocence, and who proclaimed 
before his accusers his full belief that 
there was no fault in him. 

19. When he was set down on the judg- 
ment-seat. Literally, While he was sit- 
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19 When he wasset down on the 
judgment-seat, his wife sent unto 
him, saying, Have thou nothing to 
do with ‘that just man; for I have 
suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him. 

20 Butthe chief priests and elders 
persuaded the multitude that they 
should “ask Barabbas, and destroy 
Jesus. 

21 The governor answered and 
said unto them, Whether of the 


£16.53.11; Zec.9.9; Lu.23.47; 1 Pe.2.22; 1 Jn.2.1. 
& Ac.3.14, 


ting. This message was probably re- 
ceived when he had resumed his place 
on the judgment-seat, after Jesus had 
been sent to Herod. See Notes on ver. 
14. His wife sent unto him. The 
reason why she sent to him is imme- 
diately stated—that she had a dream 
respecting him. We know nothing 
more of her. We do not know whether 
she had ever seen the Saviour herself, 
but it would seem that she was apprised 
of what was taking place, and probably 
anticipated that the affair.would in- 
volve her husband in trouble. {| Have 
thou nothing to do, &e. That is, do 
not condemn him. Perhaps she was 
afraid that the vengeance of heaven 
would follow her husband and family 
if he condemned the innocent. {J That 
just man. The word just, here, has the 
sense of innocent, or not guilty. She 
might have been satisfied of his inno- 
cence from other sources as well as 
from the dream. { J have suffered many 
things, &c. Dreams were considered 
as indications of the divine will, and 
among the Romans and Greeks, as well 
as the Jews, great reliance was placed 
on them. Her mind was probably agi- 
tated with the subject. She was satisfied 
of the innocence of Jesus; and, know- 
ing that the Jews would make every 
effort to secure his condemnation, it 
was not unnatural that her mind should 
be excited during her sleep, perhaps 
with a frightful prospect of the judg- 
ments that would descend on the family 
of Pilate if Jesus was condemned. She 
therefore sent to him to secure, if pos- 
sible, his release. {[ This day. It was 
now early in the morning. The Jewish 
day began at sunset, and she employed 
the usual language of the Jews respect- 
ing time. The dream was, in fact, in 
the night. 
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twain will ye that I release unto 
you? They said, Barabbas. 

22 Pilate saith unto them, What 
shall I do, then, with Jesus, which 
is called Christ? They all say unto 
him, Let him be crucified. 

23 And the governor said, Why, 
what evil hath he done? But they 
cried out the more, saying, "Let him 
be crucified. 

24 When Pilate saw that he could 
prevail nothing, but ¢hat rather a 

1 ch.21.38,39. 


20. Persuaded the multitude. The re- 
lease of a prisoner was to be to the 
people, not to the rulers. The rulers, 
therefore, in order to secure the con- 
demnation of Jesus, urged on the peo- 
ple to demand Barabbas. The people 
were greatly under the influence of the 
priests, Galileans among the citizens 
of Jerusalem were held in contempt. 
The priests turned the pretensions of 
Jesus into ridicule. Hence, in a po- 
pular tumult, among a flexible and 
changing multitude, they easily excited 
those who, but a little before, had 
cried Hosanna, to cry, Crucify him. 

21. Whether of the tain? Which of 
the two, Jesus or Barabbas? 

23. And the governor said, Why? 
Luke informs us that Pilate put this 
question to them three times, so anxious 
was he to release him. He affirmed 
that he had found no cause of death in 
him. He said, therefore, that he would 
chastise him and let him go. He ex- 
pected, probably, by causing him to be 
publicly whipped, to excite their com- 
passion, to satisfy them, and thus to 
evade the demands of the priests, and 
to set him at liberty with the consent 
of the people. So weak and irresolute 
was this Roman governor! Satisfied of 
his innocence, he should at once have 
preferred justice to popularity, and acted 
as became a magistrate in acquitting 
the innocent. Let him be crucified. 
See Notes on ver. 39. Luke says they 
were instant with loud voices demanding 
this. They «rged it. They demanded 
it with a popular clamour. 

24, He took water, &c. The Jews were 
accustomed to wash their hands when 
they wished to show that they were in- 
nocent of a crime committed by others. 
See De. xxi. 6; Ps. xxvi. 6. Pilate, in 
doing this, meant to denote that they 
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tumult was made, be “took water, 
and washed fis hands before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person: see 
ye to tt. 

25 Then answered all the people, 
and said, “His blood be on us, and 
on our children. 


m De.21.6. 
n De.19.10; Jog.2.19; ch.21.44; Ac.5.28. 


were guilty of his death, but that he 
was innocent. But the mere washing of 
his hands did not free him from guilt. 
He was bound as a magistrate to free an 
innocent man; and whatever might be 
the clamour of the Jews, he was guilty 
at the bar of God for suffering the holy 
Saviour to be led to execution, in order 
to gratify the malice of enraged priests 
and the clamours of a tumultuous popu- 
lace. [ See ye toit. That is, take it ; 
upon yourselves. You are responsible 
for it, if you put him to death. 

25. His blood be on us, &c. That is, 
let the guilt of putting him to death, 
if there be any, be on us and our chil- 
dren. We will be answerable for it, 
and will consent to bear the punish- 
ment for it. It is remarked by writers 
that, among the Athenians, if anyone 
accused another of a capital crime, he 
devoted himself and children to the 
same punishment if the accused was 
afterward found innocent. So in all 
countries the conduct of the parent in- 
volves the children in the consequences 
of his conduct. The Jews had no right 
to call down this vengeance on their 
children, but, in the righteous judg- 
ment of God, it has come upon them. 
In less than forty years their city and 
temple were overthrown and destroyed. 
More than a million of people perished 
in the siege. Thousands died by fa- 
mine; thousands by disease; thousands 
by the sword; and their biood ran 
down the streets like water, so that, 
Josephus says, it extinguished things 
that were burning in the city. Thou- 
sands were crucified—suffering the same 
punishment that they had inflicted on 
the Messiah. So great was the number 
of those who were crucified, that, Jose- 
phus says, they were obliged to cease 
from it, ‘“‘room being wanted for the 
crosses, and crosses for the men.” See 
Notes on ch. xxiv. To this day, also, 
the curse has remained. They have 
been a nation scattered and peeled; ' 
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26 Then released he Barabbas 
unto them: and when he had 
*scourged Jesus, he delivered Atm 
to be crucified. 

27 Then the soldiers of the gover- 
nor took Jesus into the 2common 
hall, and gathered unto him the 
whole band of soldiers. 

o 1.53.5; Lu.18.33. 2 or, governor's house. 


 epenabete almost everywhere, and a 
issing and a byword among men. No 
single nation, probably, has suffered so 
much; and yet they have been pre- 
served. All classes of men, all the 
governments of the earth, have con- 
spired to overwhelm them withcalamity, 
and yet they still live as monuments of 
the justice of God, and as proofs, going 
down from age to age, that the Chris- 
tian religion is true—standing demon- 
strations of the crime of their fathers 
in putting the Messiah to death, and 
in calling down vengeance on their 
heads. 

26. And when he had scourged Jesus. 
See Notes on Mat. x. 17. Among the 
Romans it was customary to scourge or 
whip @ slave before he was crucified. 
This was done to inflict greater suffering 
than crucifixion would be alone, and to 
add to the horrors of the punishment. 
Our Lord, being about to be put to 
death after the manner of a slave, was 
also treated as a slave—as one of the 
lowest and most despised of mankind. 
{] He delivered him to be crucified. Not 
merely gave him up to them to crucify 
him, as if they only were answerable, 
but he gave him up as a judge, when he 
ought to have saved his life and might 
have done it. Crucifixion was a Roman 
punishment; it was performed by Ro- 
man soldiers; Pilate pronounced the 
sentence from a Roman tribunal, and 
Pilate affixed the title to the cross. 
Pilate, therefore, as well as the Jews, 
was answerable to God for the death of 
the Saviour of the world. 

27-31. See also Mar. xv. 15-20; Jn. 
xix. 1-3. 

27. Into the common hail. The ori- 
ginal word here means, rather, the 
governor’s palace or dwelling. The 
trial of Jesus had taken place outside 
of the palace. The Jews would not 
enter in (Jn. xviii. 28), and it is pro- 
bable that courts were held often in 
a larger and more public place than 
would be a room in his dwelling. Jesus, 
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28 And they stripped him, and 
put on him a scarlet robe. 

29 And when they had platted a 
crown of thorns, they put 2¢ upon 


being condemned, was led by the sol- 
diers away from the Jews within the 
palace, and subjected there to their 
profane mockery and sport. {[ The 
whole band. The hand or cohort was 
a tenth part of a Roman legion, and con- 
sisted of from 400 to 600 men, according 
to the size of the legion. Comp. Notes 
on ch. viii. 29. 

28. And they stripped him. That is, 
they either took off all his upper gar- 
ments or removed all his clothing, pro- 
bably the former. § A scarlet robe. 
Mark says they clothed him in purple. 
The scarlet colour was obtained from a 
species of fruit; purple from shell-fish. 
See Notes on Is. i. 18. The ancients 
gave the name purple to any colour that 
had a mixture of red in it, and conse- 
quently these different colours might 
be sometimes called by the same name. 
The robe bere used was the same kind 
worn by Roman generals and other dis- 
tinguished officers of the Roman army, 
and also by the Roman governors. It 
was made so as to be placed on the 
shoulders, and was bound around the 
hody so as to leave the right arm at 
liberty. As we cannot suppose that 
Pilate would array him in a new and 
splendid robe, we must suppose that 
this was one which had been worn and 
cast off as useless, and was now used to 


array the Son of God as an object of ! 


ridicule and scorn. 
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his head, and a reed in his right 
hand: and they bowed the knee 
before him, and *mocked hin, 
saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 

p Ps.69,19,20, 


and this happened to be a thorn, thus 
increasing the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer. Pulestine abounds with thorny 
shrubs and plants. ‘‘The traveller finds 
them in his path, go where he may. 
Many of them are small, but some grow 
as high as a man’s head. The Rab- 
binical writers say that there are no less 
than twenty-two words in the Hebrew 
Bible denoting thorny and prickly 
plants.”—Professor’s Hackett’s /llus- 
trations of Scripture, p. 185. Comp. 
Pr. xxiv. 30, 31; xv. 19; Je. iv. 3. 
T And a reed in his right hand. A reed 
is a straight, slender herb, growing in 
marshy places, and abundant on the 
banks of the Jordan. It was often used 
for the purpose of making stuves for 
walking, and it is not improbable that 
this was such a staff in the possession 
of some person present. The word is 
several times thus used. See 2 Ki. 
xviii. 21; Is. xxxvi. 6; Eze. xxix. 6. 
Kings commonly carried a sceptre, made 
of ivory or gold, as a sign of their office 
or rank, Es. iv. 11; viii. 4. This reed or 
staff they put in his hand, in imitation 
of a sceptre, to deride, also, his preten- 
sions of beingaking. {J And they bowed 
the knee. This was done for mockery. 
It was an act of pretended homage. It 
was to ridicule his saying that he was 
aking. The common mode of showing 
respect or homage for kings was by 


29. Had platted. The word platted | kneeling or prostration. It shows amaz- 


here means oven together. They made 
a wreath of a thorn-bush. {J A crown. 
Or perhaps, rather, a wreath. A crown 
was worn by kings, commonly made of 
gold and precious stones. To ridicule 
the pretensions of Jesus that he was a 
king, they probably plucked up a thorn- 
bush growing near, made it into some- 
thing resembling in shape aroyal crown, 
so as to correspond with the old purple 
robe, and to complete the mockery. 
{ Of thorns. What was the precise spe- 
cies of shrub denoted here is not cer- 
tainly known. It was, however, doubt- 
less, one of that species that has sharp 
points of very hard wood. They could 
therefore be easily pressed into the skin 
and cause considerable pain. Probably 
they seized upon the first thing in their 
way that could be made into a crown, 


ing forbearance on the part of Jesus 
that he thus consented to be ridiculed 
and set at naught. No mere human 
being would have borne it. None but 
he who loved us unto death, and who 
saw the grand results that would come 
from this scene of sufferings, could have 
endured such mockery. {| Hail, King 
of the Jews/ The term fail was a com- 
mon mode of salutation to a king, or 
eventoafriend. It implies, commonly, 
the highest respect for office as well as 
the person, and is an invocation of bless- 
ings. Here it was used to carry on what 
they thought to be the farce of his being 
a king; to ridicule in every possible way 
the pretensions of a pvor, unattended, 
unarmed man of Nazareth, as if he was 
a weak impostor or was deranged. 

30, And they spit upon him. This was 
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30 And they ¢spit upon him, 
and took the reed, and smote him 
on the head. 

31 Andafterthat they had mocked 
him, they took the robeoff from him, 
and put his own raiment on him, 
and “led him away to crucify Aim. 


q 18.49.7; 50.6; 53.3,7. 
7 Nu.15.35; 1 Ki.21.10,13; Ac.7.58; He.13.12. 


a token of the deepest contempt and 
insult. See Notes on Mat. xxvi. 67. 
{| And took the reed. The cane, pro- 
bably so large as to inflict a heavy blow. 
"] And smote him on the head. Not 
merely to injure him by the force of the 
blow, but to press the thorns into his 
head, and thus to add cruelty to insult. 

31, 32. As they came out. That is, 
either out of the governor’s palace where 
he had been treated with such cruelty 
and contempt, or out of the gates of 
the city, to crucify him. { A man of 
Cyrene. Cyrene was a city of Libya, 
in Africa, lying west of Egypt. There 
were many Jews there, and they were 
in the habit, like others, of going fre- 
quently to Jerusalem. {J Him they com- 
nelled to bear his cross. John says (xix. 
7) that Jesus went forth bearing his 
cross. Luke says (xxiii. 26) that they 
laid the cross on Simon, that he might 
bear it after Jesus. There is no con- 
tradiction in these accounts. It was a 
part of the usual punishment of those 
who were crucified that they should 
bear their own cross to the place of exe- 
cution. It was accordingly laid at first 
on Jesus, and he went forth, as John 
says, bearing it. Weak, however, and 
exhausted by suffering and watchful- 
ness, he probably sunk under the heavy 
burden, and they laid hold of Simon 
that he might bear one end of the cross, 
as Luke says, after Jesus. The cross was 
composed of two pieces of wood, one of 
which was pe upright in the earth, 
and the other crossed it after the form 
of the figure tT. The upright part was 
commonly so high that the feet of the 
person crucified were 2 or 3 feet from 
the ground. On the middle of that 
upright part there was usually a pro- 
jection or seat on which the person 
crucified sat, or, as it were, rode. This 
Was necessary, as the hands were not 
alone strong enough to bear the weight 
of the body; as the body was left ex- 
posed often many days, and not un- 
frequently suffered to remain till the 
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32 And as they came out, they 
found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name: him they compelled to bear 
his cross. 

33 And when they were come 
unto a place called Golgotha, that 
is to say, A place of a skull, 


flesh had been devoured by vultures or 
putretied in the sun. The feet were 
fastened to this upright piece either by 
nailing them with large spikes driven 
through the tender part, or by being 
lashed by cords. To the cross-piece at 
the top, the hands, being extended, 
were also fastened, either by spikes or 
by cords, or perhaps, in some cases, by 
both. The hands and feet of our Sa- 
viour were both fastened by spikes. 
Crosses were also sometimes made in 
the form of the letter X, the limbs of 
the person crucified being extended to 
the four parts, and he suffered to die a 
lingering death in this cruel manner. 
The cross used in the crucifixion of 
Christ appears to have been the former. 
The mention of the cross often occurs 
in the New Testament. It was the in- 
strument on which the Saviour made 
atonement for the sins of the world. 
The whole of the Christian’s hope of 
heaven, and all his peace and consola- 
tion in trial and in death, depend on 
the sacrifice there made for sin, and 
on just views and feelings in regard to 
the fact and the design of the Re- 
deemer’s death. See Notes on Jn. 
xxi. 18. 

33. Golgotha. This is a Hebrew word, 
signifying the place of a skull. This is 
the word which in Luke is called Cal- 
vary. The original Greek, there, also 
means @ skujl. The word calvary isa 
Latin word meaning skull, or place of 
skulls. It is not known certainly why 
this name was given to this place. Some 
have supposed that it was because the 
mount resembled in shape a human 
skull. The most probable opinion, 
however, is that it was a place of exe- 
cution; that malefactors were beheaded 
there or otherwise put to death, and 
that their bones remained unburied or 
unburned. Golgotha, or Calvary, was 
probably a small eminence on the north- 
west of Jerusalem, without the walls of 
the city, but at a short distance. Jesus 
was put to death out of the city, because 
capital punishments were not allowed 
within the walls. See Nu. xv. 35; 1 Ki. 
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34 They gave him vinegar to 
drink, mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted thereof, he 
would not drink. 

8 Ps.69.21. 


xxi. 18. This was a law among the 
Romans as well as the Jews. He also 
died there, because the bodies of the 
beasts slain in sacrifice as typical of him 
were burned without the camp. He also, 
as the antitype, suffered without the gate, 
He. xiii. 11, 12. The place which is 
shown as Calvary now is within the city, 
and must also have been within the 
ancient walls, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it is the place where the 
Saviour was put to death. 

34, They gave him vinegar, &c. Mark 
says that, ‘‘ they gave him to drink wine 
mingled with myrrh.” The two evan- 
gelists mean the same thing. Vinegar 
was made of light wine rendered acid, 
and was the common drink of the Ro- 
man soldiers, and this might be called 
either vinegar or wine in common lan- 
guage. Myrrh is a bitter substance 
produced in Arabia, but is used often 
to denote anything bitter. The mean- 
ing of the name is bitterness. See Notes 
on Mat. ii. 11. Gall is properly a bitter 
secretion from the liver, but the word 
is also used to denote anything exceed- 
ingly bitter, as wormwood, &c. The 
drink, therefore, was vinegar or sour 
wine, rendered bitter by the infusion of 
wormwood or some other very bitter 
substance. The effect of this, it is said, 
was to stupefy the senses. It was often 
given to those who were crucified, to 
render them insensible to the pains of 
death. Our Lord, knowing this, when 
he had tasted it refused to drink. He 
was unwilling to blunt the pains of 
dying. The cup which his Father gave 
him he rather chose to drink. He came 
to suffer. His sorrows were necessary 
for the work of the atonement, and he 
gave himself up to the unmitigated 
sufferings of the cross. This was pre- 
sented to him in the early part of his 
sufferings, or when he was about to be 
suspended on the cross. Afterward, 
when he was on the cross and just 
before his death, vinegar was offered 
to him without the myrrh—the vinegar 
which the soldiers usually drank—and 
of this he drank. See ver. 49, and Jn. 
xix. 28-30. When Matthew and Mark 
say that he ‘‘ would not drink,” they 
refer to a different thing and a different 
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35 And‘ they crucified him, and 
parted his garments, casting lots; 
that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, “They 


¢ Ps.22.16; Mar.15.24,kc.; Lu.23.34,&c.; Jn.19. 
&c. ¢ Ps,22.18. ' 
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time from John, and there is no contra- 
diction. 

35. And they crucified him. To cru- 
cify means to put to death on a cross. 
The cross has been described at ver. 32. 
The usual manner of the crucifixion was 
as follows: After the criminal had car- 
ried the cross, attended with every 
possible gibe and insult, to the place of 
execution, a hole was dug in the earth 
to receive the foot of it. The cross was 
laid on the ground; the person con- 
demned to suffer was stripped and was 
extended onit, and the soldiers fastened 
the hands and feet either by nails or 
thongs. After they had driven the 
nails deeply in the wood, they elevated 
the cross with the agonizing sufferer on 
it, and, in order to fix it more firmly in 
the earth, they let it fall violently into 
the hole which they had dug to receive 
it. This sudden fall gave to the person 
that was nailed to it a violent and con- 
vulsive shock, and greatly increased 
his sufferings. The crucified person 
was then suffered to hang, commonly, 
till pain, exhaustion, thirst, and hunger 
ended his life. Sometimes the suffer- 
ings continued for days; and when 
friendly death terminated the life, the 
body was often suffered to remain—a 
loathsome object, putrefying in the sun 
or devoured by birds. 

This punishment was deemed the most 
disgraceful and ignominious that was 
practised among the Romans. It was 
the way in which slaves, robbers, and 
the most notorious and abandoned 
wretches were commonly put to death. 
It was this, among other things, that 
exposed those who preached the gospel 
to so much shame and contempt amon 
the Greeks and Romans. They des ised 
everything that was connected with the 
death of one who had been put to death 
as a slave and an outlaw. 

As it was the most ignominious pun- 
ishment known, so it was the most 
painful. The following circumstances 
made it a death of peculiar pain: Ist. 
The position of the arms and the body 
was unnatural, the arms being extended 
back and almost immovable. The least 
motion gave violent pain in the hands 
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parted my garments among them, 
on upon my vesture did they cast 
ots. 

36 Andsitting down,they watched 
him there; 

37 And set up over his head 
his accusation written, THIS IS 


and feet, and in the back, which was 
lacerated with stripes. 2d. The nails, 
being driven through the parts of the 
hands and feet which abound with 
nerves, created the most exquisite an- 
guish. 3d. The exposure of so many 
wounds to the air brought on a violent 
inflammation, which greatly increased 
the poignancy of the suffering. 4th. 
The free circulation of the blood was 
prevented. More blood was carried out 
in the arteries than could be returned 
by the veins. The consequence was, 
that there was a great increase of blood 
in the veins of the head, producing an 
intense pressure and violent pain. The 
same was true of other parts of the 
body. This intense pressure in the 
blood-vessels was the source of inex- 
pressible misery. 5th. The pain gradu- 
ally increased. There was no relaxation 
and no rest. There was no prospect but 
death. The sufferer was commonly 
able to endure it till the third, and 
sometimes even to the seventh day. 
The intense sufferings of the Saviour, 
however, were sooner terminated. This 
was caused, perhaps, in some measure, 
by his previous fatigue and exhaustion, 
but still more by the intense sufferings 
of his soul in bearing our griefs and 

ing our sorrows—in making an 
atonement for the sins of the world. 
See Notes on Mat. xv. 44. J And 
parted his garments. It was customary 
to crucify a person naked. The clothes 
of the sufferer belonged to those who 
were executioners. John says (xix. 23) 
that they divided his garments into 
four parts, to each soldier a part, but 
for his coat they cast lots. See Notes 
on the place. When Matthew says, 
therefore, that they parted his gar. 
ments, casting lots, it is to be under- 
stood that they divided one part of 
them, and for the other part of them 
they cast lots. {That it might be ful- 
filled, &. The words here quoted are 
found in Ps. xxii. 18. The whole psalm 
is usually referred to Christ, and is a 
most striking description of his suffer- 
ings and death. 
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JESUS, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

38 Then were there two *thieves 
crucified with him; one on the right 
hand, and another on the left. 

39 And they that passed by re- 
viled him, “wagging their heads, 

v 8.53.12. tw Ps.22.7; 109.25. 


36. They watched him there. That is, 
the four soldiers who had crucified him. 
They watched him lest his friends should 
come and release him. 

37. And set up over his head. John 
says (xix. 19) that Pilate wrote the title 
and put it upon the cross. Probably 
Pilate wrote it or caused it to be written, 
and directed the soldiers to set it up. 
A man is often said to do what he directs 
others todo. It was customary to set 
up over the heads of persons crucified 
the crime for which they suffered, and 
the name of the sufferer, The accusa- 
tion on which Jesus had been con- 
demned by Pilate was his claiming to 
be the King of the Jews. {This zs 
Jesus, the King of the Jews. The evan- 
gelists differ in the account of this title. 
Mark (xv. 26) says it was, ‘‘ The King of 
the Jews.” Luke (xxiii. 38), ‘‘ This is 
the King of the Jews.” John (xix. 19), 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” But the difficulty bay be easily 
removed. John says that the title was 
written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
It is not at all improbable that the in- 
scription varied in these languages. 
One evangelist may have translated it 
from the Hebrew, another from the 
Greek, a third from the Latin, and a 
fourth may have translated one of the 
inscriptions a little differently from 
another. Besides, the evangelists all 
agree in the main point of the ie eat 
viz. that he was the King of the Jews. 

38. Tio thieves crucified, &c. Rather 
two robbers. Pilate did not reside in 
Jerusalem. When he came there on 
the great feasts, or at other times, it 
was, in part, to hold courts for the 
trial of criminals. These robbers had 
been probably condemned at that time; 
and to show greater contempt for Jesus, 
he was crucitied between men of that 
abandoned character, and on a cross 
that should have been occupied by their 
companion and leader, Barabbas. 

39. Wagging their heads. In token of 
derision and insult. See Job xvi. 4; 
Ps, cix. 25. 
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40 And saying, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and buildest 
it in three days, save thyself. If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 

41 Likewise, also, the chief priests, 
mocking* him, with the scribes and 
elders, said, 

42 He saved others, himself he 
cannot save. If he be the King of 

z Job 13.9; Ps.35.16; Is.26.22; Lu.18.32. 


40. Thou that destroyest the temple, &c. 
Meaning, Thou that didst boast that 
thou couldst do it. This was one of 
the things that had been falsely charged 
on him, It was intended for painful 
sarcasm and derision. If he could de- 
stroy the con ale, they thought he might 
easily come down from the cross. 

42, 43. He saved others. It does not 
seem probable that they meant to ad- 
mit that he had actually saved others, 
but only that he pretended to save them 
from death by miracles, or that he 
claimed to be the Messiah, and thus 
affirmed that he could save them. This 
is, therefore, cutting irony. {f Jf he be 
the King of Israel, &c. It may seem 
strange to some that Jesus did not 
vindicate by a miracle his claims to be 
the Messiah, and come down from the 
cross. But the time had come for him 
to make an atonement. He /ad given 
full and sufficient proof that he was 
the Christ. Those who had rejected 
him, and who mocked and taunted him, 
would have been little likely to admit 
his claims if he had come down from 
the cross, since they had set at naught 
all his other miracles. They said this 
for the purpose of insult; and Jesus 
chose rather to suffer, though his char- 
acter was assailed, than to work a new 
miracle for their gratification. He had 
foretold his death, and the time had 
come; and now, amid revilings, and 
gibes, and curses, and the severe sar- 
casms of an angry and apparently 
triumphant priesthood, he chose to die 
for the sins of the world. To this they 
added insult to God, profanely calling 
upon him to interpose by miracle and 
save him, if he was his friend; and all 
this when their prophets had foretold 
this very scene, and when they were 
fulfilling the predictions of their own 
Scriptures. See Notes on Is. liii., and 
Da. ix. 24-27. So wonderful is the way 
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Israel, let him now come down from 
the cross, and we will believe him. 

43 He trusted in God; “let him 
deliver him now, if he will have 
him: for he said, #I am the Son 
of God. 

44 The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, cast the same in 
his teeth. 

45 Now from the sixth hour 

y Ps.3.2; 22.8; 42.10; 71.11. 2 Jn.5.17,18; 10.30,36. 


by which God causes his word to be 
fulfilled. 

44. The thieves also. The robbers, or 
highwaymen. Luke says (xxiii. 39) that 
one of them did it, and that the other 
reproved him and was penitent. The 
account in Luke may, however, easily 
be reconciled with that in Matthew by 
supposing that at first both of them re- 
viled the Saviour, and that it is of this 
fact that Matthew speaks. Afterward 
one of them relented and became peni- 
tent—perhaps from witnessing the pa- 
tient sufferings of Christ. It is of this 
one particularly that Luke speaks. Or 
it may be that what is true of one of 
the malefactors is by Matthew attri- 
buted to both. The evangelists, when 
for the sake of brevity they avoid par- 
ticularizing, often attribute to many 
what is said or done by single persons, 
meaning no more than that it was done 
by some one or more of them, without 
specifying the one. Comp. Mar. vii. 17 
with Mat. xv. 15; Mar. v. 31 with Lu. viii. 
45; Lu. ix. 13 with Jn. vi. 8,9. J Cast the 
same in his teeth. This is a most un- 
happy translation. It means in the 
original simply, they upbraided him or 
reproached him in the same manner. 

45. Now from the sixth hour. That is, 
from our twelve o'clock. The Jews 
divided their day into twelve hours, 
beginning to count at sunrise. { There 
was darkness. This could not have been 
an eclipse of the sun, for the Passover 
was celebrated at the time of the full 
moon, when the moon is opposite to the 
sun. Luke says (xxiii. 45) that the sun 
was darkened, but it was not by an 
eclipse. The only cause of this was the 
interposing power of God—furnishing 
testimony to the dignity of the sufferer, 
and causing the elements to sympathize 
with the pains of his dying Son. It 
was also peculiarly proper to furnish 
this testimony when the Sxn of righte- 
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there was “darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 
46 And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, say- 
a Am.8.9. 


ousness was withdrawing his beams for 
a time, and the Redeemer of men was 
expiring. A thick darkness, shutting 
out the light of day, and clothing every 
object with the gloom of midnight, was 
the appropriate drapery with which the 
world should be clad when the Son of 
God expired. This darkness was noticed 
by one at least of the Pagan writers. 
Pihlegon, a Roman astronomer, speaking 
of the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, which is supposed to be that 
in which our Saviour died, says ‘that 
the greatest eclipse of the sun that was 
ever known happened then, for the day 
was so turned into night that the stars 
appeared.” J Over all the land. That 
is, probably, over the whole land of 
Judea, and perhaps some of the ad- 
jacent countries. The extent of the 
darkness is not known. { The ninth 
hour. Till about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which time the Saviour is 
supposed to have died. 

46. £li, Hli, Kc. This language is 
not pure Hebrew nor Syriac, but a mix- 
ture of both, called commonly Syvro- 
Chaldatc. This was probably the lan- 
guage which the Saviour commonly 
spoke. The words are taken from Ps, 
xxli.1l. My God, my God, &c. This 
expression is one denoting intense suf- 
fering. It has been difficult to under- 
stand in what sense Jesus was forsaken 
by God. It.is certain that God ap- 
proved his work. It is certain that he 
was innocent. He had done nothing to 
forfeit the favour of God. As his own 
Son—holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
obedient—God still loved him. In 
either of these senses God could not 
have forsaken him. But the expression 
was probably used in reference to the 
following circumstances, viz.: lst. His 
great bodily sufferings on the cross, 
greatly aggravated by his previous 
scourging, and by the want of sym- 
pathy, and by the revilings of his ene- 
mies on the cross. A person suffering 
thus might address God as if he was 
forsaken, or given up to extreme an- 
guish. 2d. He himself said that this 
was ‘‘ the power of darkness,” Lu. xxii. 
53. It was the time when his enemies, 
including the Jews and Satan, were 
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ing, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 
that is to say, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? 

47 Some of them that stood 


b Ps.22.1; 18.53.10; La.1.12. 


suffered to do their utmost. It was said 
of the serpent that he should bruise the 
heel of the seed of the woman, Ge. iii. 
15. By that has been commonly under- 
stood to be meant that, though the 
Messiah would finally crush and de- 
stroy the power of Satan, yet he should 
himself suffer through the power of the 
devil. When he was tempted (Lu. iv.), 
it was said that the tempter departed 
JSrom him for a season. There is no im- 
probability in supposing that he might 
be permitted to return at the time of 
his death, and exercise his power in 
increasing the sufferings of the Lord 
Jesus. In what way this might be done 
can be only conjectured. It might be 
by horrid thoughts; by temptation to 
despair, or to distrust God, who thus 
permitted his innocent Son to suffer; 
or by an increased horror of the pains 
of dying. 3d. There might have been 
withheld from the Saviour those strong 
religious consolations, those clear views 
of the justice and goodness of God, 
which would have blunted his pains and 
soothed his agonies. Martyrs, under 
the influence of strong religious feeling, 
have gone triumphantly to the stake, 
but it is possible that those views might 
have been withheld from the Redeemer 
when he came to die. His sufferings 
were accumulated sufferings, and the 
design of the atonement seemed to re- 
quire that he should suffer all that 
human nature could be made to endure 
in so short atime, Yet, 4th. We have 
reason to think that there was still 
something more than all this that pro- 
duced this exclamation. Had there 
been no deeper and more awful suffer- 
ings, it would be difficult to see why 
Jesus should have shrunk from these 
sorrows and used such a remarkable 
expression. Isaiah tells us (lili. 4, 5) 
that he bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows; that he was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised for our ini- 
quities; that the chastisement of our peace 
was laid upon him; that by his stripes we 
are healed. He hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us (Ga. iii. 13); he was made a sin- 
offering (2 Co. v. 21); he died in our 
place, on our account, that he might 
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there, when they heard that, said, 
This man calleth for Elias. 

48 And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a sponge, and ‘filled 
it with vinegar, and put 7 on a 
reed, and gave him to drink. 

49 The rest said, Let be; let us 

¢ Ps.69.21. 


bring us near to God. It was this, 
doubtless, which caused his intense suf- 
ferings. It was the manifestation of 
God’s hatred of sin, in some way which 
he has not explained, that he experi- 
enced in that dread hour. It was suf- 
fering endured by Aim that was due to 
as, and suffering by which, and by which 
alone, we can be saved from eternal 
death. 

47. This man calleth for Elias. This 
was done purposely to deride him and 
his pretensions to be the Messiah. The 
words Eli, Eli, they might easily pretend 
that they understood to mean Elias, or 
so pervert them. The taunt would be 
more cutting, because it was the uni- 
versal belief of the Jews, as well as the 
doctrine of Christ, that Ziias would 
come before the Messiah. They de- 
rided him now, as calling upon lias 
when God would not help him; still 
keeping up the pretensions to being 
the Messiah, and invoking Elijah to 
come from the dead to aid him. Or it 
is possible that this might have been 
said by some by-standers who did not 
understand the language in which he 
spoke, or who might not have been 
near enough to hear him distinctly. 

48. One of them ran. John (xix. 28) 
says that this was in consequence of 
Jesus’ saying ‘‘I thirst.” One of the 
effects of crucifixion was excessive 
thirst. Zook a sponge. A sponge 
is a well-known porous substance that 
easily absorbs water. It was used in 
this case because, Jesus being elevated, 
it was difficult to convey a cup to his 
lips. J Filled it with vinegar. This 
was the common drink of Roman sol- 
diers. It was a light wine, turned sour 
and mixed with water. John says 
(xix. 29) there was a vessel set full of 
vinegar, probably for the use of the 
soldiers who watched his crucifixion. 
“| And put it on a reed. John says it 
was put upon dyssop. The hyssop was 
a shrub, growing so large sometimes as 
to be called a tree, 1 Ki. iv. 33. The 
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see whether Elias will come to 
save him. 

50 Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice, yielded 
up the ghost. 

51 And, behold, “the vail of the 
temple was ‘rent in twain, from 
d Ex.26.31; Le.16.2,15; 21.23; 2 Ch.3.14.  ¢ Is.25.7. 


reed. The sponge fastened to this could 
easily be extended to reach the mouth 
of Jesus. This vinegar Jesus drank, for 
it was not intended to stupefy him or 
blunt his sense of pain, like the wine 
and myrrh. 

49. The rest said, &c. Still deriding 
his sufferings, and refusing to allow 
even the poor consolation of a drink, to 
assuage the thirst of the Saviour of the 
world in his dying agonies. 

50. Cried again with a loud voice. He 
cried, ‘‘It is finished,” Jn. xix. 30. It 
was in the height of his agony, pro- 
bably attended with deep groaning, and 
uttered amid sorrows which were never 
else experienced in our world. It 
finished the work of atonement, made 
the way of salvation possible, rolled 
away the curse from guilty men, and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
true believers. { Vielded up the ghost. 
This, though a literal translation, is 
unhappy. It means resigned his spirit, 
or expired. The same phrase is used 
by the LXX. in describing the death of 
Rachel, Ge. xxxv. 18. 

51. The vail of the temple. This was 
doubtless the vail, curiously wrought, 
which separated the holy from the most 
holy place, dividing the temple into 
two apartments, Ex. xxvi. 31-33. { Jn 
twain. In two pieces or parts. This 
was the time of day when the priest 
was burning incense in the holy place, 
and it is probable that he witnessed it. 
The most holy place has been usually 
considered as a type of heaven, and 
the rending of the vail to signify that 
the way to heaven was now open to all 
—the great High-priest, the Lord Jesus, 
being about to enter in as the fore- 
runner of his people. However, about 
the design of the rending of the vail, 
the Scriptures are silent, and conjecture 
is useless. And the earth did quake. 
Or shook, Earthquakes are violent 
convulsions of the ground, caused com- 
monly by confined and rarefied air. 
This was probably, however, a mirac- 


stalk of this was what Matthew calls a | ulous convulsion of the earth, in attes- 
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the top to the bottom; and the 
earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent; 

52 And/ the graves were opened, 
und “many bodies of the saints 
which slept arose, 

53 And “came out of the graves 
after his resurrection, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many. 


J 18.25.8; 26.19; H0.13.14; Jn.5.25,28. 
g Da.12.2; 1 Th.4.14. h1 Co.15.20 


tation of the truth that the sufferer 
was the Messiah, the Son of God, and 
as an exhibition of wrath at the crimes 
of those who put him todeath. It was 
not confined to Judea, but was felt in 
other countries. It is mentioned by Ro- 
man writers. {J Zhe rocks rent. That 
is, were torn asunder. Rocks are still 
scen at Mount Calvary thus rent asun- 
der, which are said to be the ones 
that were convulsed when the Saviour 
died. 

52. And the graves were opened. Graves 
or sepulchres were most commonly 
made, among the Jews, in solid rocks 
or in caves of rocks. The rending of 
the rocks, therefore, would lay them 
open. The graves were opened by this 
earthquake, but the dead in them did 
not rise till after his resurrection. 
J And many bodies of the saints arose. 
Of course, it is not known who these 
were, nor what became of them. It is 

robable that they were persons who 
had recently died, and they appear to 
have been known in Jerusalem; at least, 
had the ancient saints risen, they would 
not have been known, and would not so 
soon have been credited as those who 
hac recently died. J Which slept. 
Which had died. The death of saints 
is often called sleep, Da. xii. 2; 1 Co. 
xv. 18; 1 Th. iv. 15. 

53. And came out of the graves after 
his resurrection. The narrative of Mat- 
thew does not determine whether they 
came to life before Jesus rose, and 
remained in the tombs, or came to life 
after he died. The latter is probably 
the correct opinion. There is nothing 
raid of the reason why they were raised. 
It is not improbable to suppose that it 
was, amid the other wonders attending 
the death of Jesus, to convince the 
Jews that he was the Messiah. Perhaps 
some who had been his open friends 
were raised up now as an attestation 
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54 Now‘ when the centurion, 
and they that were with him 
watching Jesus, saw the earth- 
quake, and those things that were 
done, they feared greatly, saying, 
Truly this was the Son of God. 

55 And many women were there 
beholding afar off, *which followed 
Jesus from Galilee,ministering unto 
him; 


¢ Mar.15.39; Lu.23.47,éc. k Lu.8.2,3. 


that he in whom they had believed was 
the Christ. What became of them 
after they had entered into the city— 
whether they again died or ascended 
to heaven, is not revealed, and con- 
jecture is vain. {J Zhe holy city. Jer- 
usalem, called holy because the temple 
was there, because it was devoted to 
God, and because it was the place of 
religious solemnities. 

54. Now when the centurion, &c. Cen- 
turion, a captain of a hundred soldiers. 
He was here placed over the band that 
attended the crucifixion. {J They feared 
greatly. They regarded these things as 
proof that God was angry, and they 
were terrified at the prospect that ven- 
geance was coming on them. {] Zrauly 
this was the Son of God. They had 
heard, probably, that Jesus professed 
to be the Son of God. Seeing these 
wonders, they believed that God was 
now attesting the truth of his profes- 
sions. The centurion was a heathen, 
and had probably no very distinct 
notions of the phrase the Son of Cod-- 
pernape understanding by it only that 

e was like the heathen heroes who had 
been deified ; but he certainly regarded 
these wonders as proof that he was 
what he professed to be. In the original 
it is ‘a son of a god;” an expression 
peel suitable to a polytheist, who 

elieved in the existence of many gods. 
Mark (xv. 39) says that they affirmed 
that ‘‘ this man was the Son of God.” 
Luke (xxiii. 47), that they said, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man.” 
These things were said by different 
persons, or at different periods of his 
sufferings—one evangelist having re- 
corded one saying, and. another another. 

55. Beholding afar off. These women 
were probably not suffered to come near 
the cross because it was surrounded by 
soldiers. They witnessed with intense 
feelings his sufferings from some con- 
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56 Among which was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother 
of Zebedee’s children. 

57 When! the even was come, 
there came a rich man of Arima- 
thea, named Joseph, who also him- 
self was Jesus’ disciple: 

I May.15.42; Lu.23.50; Jn.19.38. 
venient place as near as they could ap- 
proach. J Dfinistering unto him. At- 
tending him and providing for his 
wants. While multitudes of men joined 
in the cry Crucify him! and forsvok 
him in his trying moments, it does not 
appear that any of his femule followers 
were thus unfaithful. In the midst of all 
his trials, and all the contempt poured 
upon him, they adhered to their Re- 
deemer. Never did female constancy 
shine more brightly, and never was a 
happier example set for all who should 
afterward believe on him. 

56. Mary Magdalene. Mary of Mag- 
dala. She had peculiar cause of at- 
tachment to the Saviour, having been 
relieved by him of a most dreadful 
calamity and restored to her right mind, 
after being possessed by seven devils. 
See Notes on Lu. viii. 2. {| And the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. That is, of 
James and John, Mat.x.2. Her name 
was Salome, Mar. xv. 40. 

57. When the even was come. That is, 
some time after three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Before this, the Jews had 
besought Pilate that the legs of those 
who were crucified might be broken 
and the bodies be taken down, that 
they might not remain on the cross 
during the Sabbath. The soldiers, com- 
ing to Jesus for that purpose, found 
that he was already dead, contrary to 
their expectation. A soldier, however, 
thrust a spear into his side, and there 
was furnished the fullest proof that he 
had expired. See Notes on Jn. xix, 
81-37. Q A rich man of Avimathea. 
It is uncertain where Arimathea was. 
There were several citics of that name 
in Judea. It is commonly supposed to 
be the same as Rama. See Notes on 
ch. ii. 17.. Luke says that this was a 
city of the Jews, and it is probable, 
therefore, that it was in the tribe of 
Benjamin, and but a short distance 
from Jerusalem. This man sustained a 
high character. He was an ‘“‘ honour- 
able counsellor, who also waited for the 
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58 He went to Pilate,and begged 
the body of Jesus. Then Pilatecom- 
manded the body to be delivered. 

59 And when Joseph had taken 
the body, he wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, 

60 And” laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in 

am 8.53.9. 


kingdom of God” (Mar. xv. 43); he was 
‘‘a good man and a just” (Lu. xxiii. 
50); he had nobly set himself against 
the wicked purposes of the Sanhedrim 
(Lu. xxiii. 51); he was a disciple of 
Jesus, though he was not openly his 
follower, because he feared the Jews, 
Jn. xix. 38, 

58. He went to Pilate. Because no 
one had aright to remove the body but 
by authority of the magistrate. Jesus 
was condemned to be crucified, usually 
n long and most bitter death, and in 
common cases it would have been un- 
lawful to have removed the body so 
soon. 

59. He wrapped it in a clean linen 
cloth, John adds that this was done 
with spices (xix. 40). The Jews were 
accustomed to use myrrh, aloes, and 
other aromatics in large quantities 
when they buried their dead. When 
they were not regularly embalmed, 
which was a long and tedious process, 
they inclosed the spices in the folds of 
the linen, or wrapped the body in it. 
Spices were sometimes used in such 
quantities as to form a heap or bed, on 
which the dead body was laid. Thus it 
is said of Asa (2 Ch. xvi. 14), ‘‘they laid 
him in the bed which was filled with 
sweet odours and spices,” &c. There 
not being time properly to embalm the 
body of Jesus, he was buried in this 
manner. The women who attended him, 
either not being aware of this, or desir- 
ous of showing a farther regard for him, 
returned from the sepulchre and pre- 
pared other spices with which to em- 
balm him on the first day of the week, 
Lu. xxiii. 56; xxiv. 1. 

60. In his own new tomb, John says 
(xix. 41) that this was in a garden that 
was in or near-the place where he was 
crucified. This tomb Joseph had pre- 
pared for himself, as was not uncom- 
mon among the Jews, Comp. Notes on 
Isa. xxii. 16. In this tomb Luke and 
John inform us that no man had been 
laid. This was so ordered, in the pro- 
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the rock: and he rolled a great 
stone to the door of the sepulchre, 
and departed. 

61 And there was Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
over against the sepulchre. 

62 Now the next day, that fol- 
lowed the day of the preparation, 
the chief priests and Pharisees 
came together unto Pilate, 

63 Saying, Sir, weremember that 
that “deceiver said, while he wasyet 

n Jn.7.12,47; 2 Co.6.8. 


vidence of God, doubtless, that there 
might be no suspicion about his identity 
when he rose; that it might not be 
alleged that another person had risen, 
or that he was raised by touching the 
bones of some prophet, as happened to 
the corpse that touched the bones of 
Elisha, 2 Ki. xiii. 21. Farther, by being 
buried here an important prophecy was 
remarkably fulfilled (Is. liii. 9): He made 
his grave—with the rich ta his death. The 
fulfilment of this is the more remark- 
able, because during his life he associ- 
ated with the poor and was himself 
poor. See Notes on Is. liii. 9. J Which 
he had hewn out in the rock. This was a 
common way of constructing tombs in 
Judea. See Notes on Mat. viii. 28. 
Being cut out of a rock, there was no 
way by which the disciples could have 
access to it but by the entrance, at 
which the guard was placed, and conse- 
quently it was impossible for them to 
steal him away. e sepulchre, thus 
secure, was rendered more so by rolling 
a great stone at its entrance; all pos- 
sible precautions thus being used, in the 
providence of God, against imposition 
and deceit. 

62. Now the next day, that followed the 
day of the preparation. The first day 
of the feast of the Passover was called 
the day of preparation, because all 
things were on that day got in readi- 
ness for the observances of the paschal 
week, The'Jewish day closed at sun- 
set, and the Sabbath at that time com- 
menced. The next day mentioned here 
does not mean the following day in our 
acceptation of the word, or the following 
morning, but the next day in the Jew- 
ish way of speaking—that is, after the 
next da hal commenced, or after sun- 
down. To suppose them to have waited 
till the next morning would be absurd, 
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alive, °After three days I will rise 
again. 

64 Command, therefore, that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples ?come 
by night and steal him away, and 
say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead: so the last error 
shall be worse than the first. 

65 Pilate said unto them, Ye 
have a watch: go your way, make 
aé as sure as you can. 


o ch.16.21; 17.28; 20.19; Lu.24.6,7; Jn.2.19. 
p ch.28.13. 


as the disciples would be as likely to 
steal him away the first night as the 
second. 

63. We remember. They had either 
heard him say this, or, more probably, 
had understood that this was one of his 
doctrines. { That deceiver. One of the 
charges against him was that he de- 
ceived the people, Jn. vii. 12. By this 
title they still chose to designate him, 
thinking that his death had fully con- 
firmed the truth of the charges against 
him. 

64. Until the third day. That is, dur- 
ing two nights and the intervening day. 
This proves that when the Jews spoke 
of three days, they did not of necessity 
mean three whole days, but parts of 
three days, as was the case in our Sa- 
viour’s lying in the grave. See Notes 
on ch. xil. 40. J The last error shall be 
worse than the first. That is, the last de- 
ception, or the taking him from the 
tomb, pretending that he rose, will have 
a wider influence among the people than 
the first, or his pretending to be the 
Messiah. 

65. Ye have a watch. The Jews had a 
guard of Roman soldiers, who kept 
watch in the tower of Antonia, on the 
north-west of the temple. Pilate either 
referred to these, or to the watch that 
attended the crucifixion—the whole 
band that had been appointed for that. 
As the torments of crucifixion some- 
times lasted many days, the band had 
been probably granted to them during 
that time, and they were therefore still 
at the direction of the chief priests. 

66. Sealing the stone. The sepulchre 
was made sure by affixing the large 
stone to the entrance in such a way that 
it could not be removed without detec- 
tion. It was sealed. In what way this 
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66 So they went, and made the 
sepulchre sure, ¢sealing the stone, 
and setting a watch. 

q Da.6.17. 


was done cannot now be certainly told. 
The cave in which Daniel was cast was 
fastened in the same manner, and sealed 
with the king’s signet (Da. vi. 17), per- 
haps by fastening the stone in its place 
with cords, and bringing them together 
and uniting them with wax, and im- 
pressing on that the seal of the king. 
In this way letters and books were 
anciently sealed. Possibly on the se- 
pulchre of Jesus was impressed in this 
manuer the seal of Pilate—the seal of 
office—making it doubly sure; or it 
may be that the stone was fitted into 
the tomb with clay or cement, and on 
that was impressed the seal of Pilate. 
7 Setting a watch. That is, as large a 
number of soldiers as they judged ne- 
cessary to secure the tomb. 

We cannot but be struck with the 
wisdom of God in ordering the circum- 
stances of the Saviour’s burial in such a 
manner as to avoid the possibility of 
deception. Had all this been done by 
his friends, it might have been said that 
they only pretended to secure the tomb, 
and only pretended that he was dead. 
But he was adjudged to be dead by the 
Jews themselves; Pilate was satisfied that 
that was the fact; they had their own 
way about his burial; he was buried 
alone; the place of his sepulchre was 
made sure, expressly to prevent his betng 
removed, and they placed around him a 
guard, in their own judgment large 
enough to prevent his being taken 
away by force or strength. His very 
enemies, therefore, took every possible 
precaution to place his resurrection 
beyond the possibility of suspicion of 
fraud and imposture, and those precau- 
tions were the very means of furnishing 
the most striking proof that his death, 
burial, and resurrection were not im- 
positions, but most affecting, awful, and 
yet cheering realities. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1. In the end of the sabbath. The 
word exd here means the same as after 
the Sabbath—that is, after the Sabbath 
was fully completed or finished, and 
may be expressed in this manner: ‘‘In 
the night following the Sabbath, for the 
Sabbath closed at sunset, as it began to 
dawn,” &e. GW As it began to dawn 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ia the end of the sabbath, as it 
began to dawn toward the first 

a@ Mar.16.1; Lu.24.1,é¢.; Jn.20.1,&c. 


toward the first day of the week. The 
word dawn is not of necessity in the 
original. The word there properly 
means as the first day approached, or 
drew on, without specifying the precise 
time. Mark says (xvi. 1, 2) that it was 
after ‘“‘the sabbath was past, and very 
early in the morning, at the rising of 
the sun”—that is, not that the sun wes 
risen, but that it was about to rise, or at 
the early break of day. Luke says 
(xxiv. 1) that it was ‘very early in the 
morning ;” in the Greek, deep twilight, 
or when there was scarcely any light. 
John (xx. 1) says it was ‘‘ very early, 
while it was yet dark”—that is, it was 
not yet full daylight, or the sun had 
not yet risen. The time when they 
came, therefore, was at the break of 
day, when the sun was about to rise, 
but while it was yet so dark as to ren- 
der objects obscure, or not distinctly 
visible. {J The first day of the week. The 
day which is observed by Christians as 
the Sabbath. The Jews observed the 
seventh day of the week, or our Satur- 
day. During that day our Saviour was in 
the grave. As he rose on the morning of 
the first day, that day has always been 
observed in commemoration of so glori- 
ous an event. { Came Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary. From Mary Mag- 
dalene Christ had cast out seven devils. 
Grateful for his great mercy, she was 
one of his firmest and most faithful 
followers, and was first at the sepul- 
chre, and was first permitted to see 
her risen Lord. The other Mary was 
not the mother of Jesus, but the mother 
of James and Joses (Mark). Mark says 
that Salome attended them. Salome 
was the wife of Zebedee, and the 
mother of James and John. From Luke 
(xxiv. 10) it appears that Joanna, wife 
of Chusa, Herod’s steward (see Lu. viii. 
3), was with them. These four women, 
Mark says (ch. xvi. 1), having bought 
sweet spices, came to anoint him. They 
had prepared a part of them on the 
evening before the Sabbath, Lu. xxiii. 
56. They now, according to Mark, 
completed the preparation and bought 
more; or the meaning in Mark may be 
merely that, having bought sweet spices, 
without specifying the time when, they 
came now to embalm him. John men- 
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day of the week, came *Mary Mag- 
dalene, and the other Mary, to see 
the sepulchre. 

2 And, behold, there !wasa great 
earthquake; for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and 
cameand rolled back the stone from 
the door, and sat upon it. 

b ch.27.56. lor, had been. 


tions only Mary Magdalene. 
this, probably, because his object: was 
to give a particular account of her inter- 
view with the risen Saviour. There is no 
contradiction among the evangelists; for 
while one mentions only the names of 
a part of those who were there, he does 
not deny that of/ers were present also. 
It is an old maxim, that ‘‘ he who men- 
tions a few does not deny that there are 
more.” {To see the sepulchre. To see 
whether it was as it had been left on 
the evening when he was laid there. 
To see if the stone was still there, by 
which they would know that he had not 
been removed. Mark and Luke say 
that the design of their coming was to 
anoint him with the sweet spices which 
they had prepared. Matthew does not 
mention that, but he does not deny that 
that was the ultimate design of their 
coming. It is not improbable that the 
might have known the manner in whic 
he was buried, with a large quantity of 
myrrh and aloes; but that was done in 
in haste—it was done by depositing the 
myrrh and aloes, without mixture or 
preparation, in the grave-clothes. They 
came that they might embalm his body 
more deliberately, or at least that they 
might anoint the bandages and complete 
the work of embalming. 

2. There was a great earthquake. 
Rather there had been. It does not 
mean that this was while they were 
there, or while they were going, but 
that there had been so violent a com- 
motion as to remove the stone. The 
word here rendered earthquake does not 
of necessity mean that the convulsion 
extended to the earth, but only that 
there had been such a concussion as to 
remove the stone. ] And sat wpon it. 
Sat upon it when the keepers saw him, 
ver. 4. It is not said that he was sitting 
when he appeared to the women. From 
Luke it would rather appear that he 
was standing. 

“8. His countenance. 


MATTHEW. 


He does | ° 


a 


[A.D. 33. 


3 His*countenance was like light- 
ning, and hisraiment whiteas snow: 
4 And for fear of him the keepers 
did shake, and became as dead men. 
5 And? the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not ye; 
for?I know that yeseek Jesus,which 
was crucified. 
¢ Ps.04.4; Eze.1.4-14; Da.10.6; Re.1.14-16. 
d He.l.i4. @ Ps.105.3,4. 


only, in the original it refers to his 
whole person. His general aspect, or the 
appearance of the angel himself, was, &c. 
ite lightning. Peculiarly bright and 
shining. J His raiment ahite as snow. 
Celestial beings are usually represented 
as clothed in white, Ac. i. 10; Da. vii. 
9; Re. iii.4, 5; iv. 4; vii. 18,14. White, 
among the Jews, was the symbol of 
purity or innocence. 

4, The keepers did shake. It was night. 
The appearance was sudden and unex- 
pected, and to them terrific. The stone 
was probably suddenly removed. At 
the noise, the light, the suddenness of 
the appearance, they were affrighted. 
WT And becume as dead men. Probably 
by terror they fainted, or were thrown 
into a swoon. At this time it is pro- 
bable that the Lord Jesus arose, and 
hence he was not seen by them when 
he came forth. At what precise time of 
the night this was we are not certainly 
informed. The narrative, however, leads 
us to suppose that it was not long before 
the women came to the sepulchre, or 
near the break of day. 

5. And the ungel answered and said, 
&c. This was not on the outside of the 
tomb, for Matthew does not say that 
the angel appeared to the women there, 
but only to the keepers. Mark says, 
‘entering into the sepulchre, they saw 
& young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment” (xvi.5). 
Luke says (xxiv. 3), ‘‘ they entered in, 
and found not the body of the Lord 
Jesus; and as they were much per- 
plexed thereabout, behold, two men 
stood by them in shining garments.” 
Seeing the stone rolled away and the 
sepulchre open, they of course anxiously 
entered into it, to see if the body was 
there. They did not find it, and there 
they saw the vision of the angels, who 
gave them information respecting his 
resurrection. Infidels have objected 


In our language | that there are three inconsistencies in 


the word countenance refers to the fuce | the accounts by Mark and Luke: Ist. 
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6 He is not here; for he is risen, 
as’ he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that she is risen from the 
dead ; and, behold, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; *there shall ye 
see him: lo, I have told you. 

8 And they departed quickly 

feh.27.63.  g Lu.24.34; 1Co0.15.4. A ver.16,17. 
That Mark says the angel was sitting, 
and Luke says they were standing. 
Answer. The word in Luke does not of 
necessity mean that they sfood, but only 
that they were present. Or it may 
be that the one that Jfar/: mentions 
was sitting when they entered, and 
then arose. 2d. It is objected that 
Luke mentions fo, but Mark and Mat- 
thew one. Ansicer. Mark mentions the 
one who spoke; for it cannot be sup- 

osed they both spake the same thing. 

e does not deny that another was 
present with him. Luke affirms that 
there was. This way of speaking is not 
unfrequent. Thus Mark and Luke men- 
tion only one demoniac who was cured 
at Gadara. Matthew mentions two. In 
like manner Mark and Luke speak 
of only one blind man who was cured 
at Jericho, while from Matthew it is 
certain that two were. The fact that 
but one is mentioned, where it is not 
denied that there were others, does not 

rove that there could not be others. 

d. Matthew calls this an angel. Mark 
and Luke @ man. Answer, Angels, in 
the Scriptures, from appearing in the 
form of men, are often called as they 
appear, and are mentioned as men. 
See Ge. xviii. 2, 16, 22; xix. 1,5. {Fear 
not ye. That is, ‘Be not agitated, or 
troubled, that you do not find the body 
of the Saviour. I know that ye seek 
him, and are troubled that he is re- 
moved; but you need not feay that he 
has been stolen. You will see him again 
in Galilee.” 

6. He has risen, as he said. Jesus had 
often predicted that he would rise, but 
the disciples did not understand it, and 
consequently did not expect it, Mat. 
xvi. 21; xx. 19. J The place where the 
Lord lay. The place where a body was 
deposited in a sepulchre was commonly 
a niche cut in the wall of the sepulchre. 
The sepulchre was usually large; that 
of David was more than 100 feet in 
length, cut out of solid rock under 
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from the sepulchre, with fear and 
great joy, and did run to bring his 
disciples word. 

9 And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, ‘All hail. And they came 
and held him by the feet, and wor- 
shipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 

tJn.20.19. 


ground, and separated into various 
apartments. All round the sides of 
those apartments were xiches for the 
dead; or they were ranged around the 
sides, int places cut in the solid rock 
just large enough to contain the body. 
In such a place, probably, our Lord lay. 

7. Tell his disciples. Mark adds par- 
ticularly, ‘‘tell Peter.” This was a 
kind message to Peter, who had so 
recently denied his Lord. It would 
serve to cheer him in his despondency, 
and to assure him that his sin had been 
forgiven; and it shows the tender love 
and remembrance of Jesus, even for his 
unfaithful friends. 

8. And they departed quickly. Joyful 
at the zezs, and wishing to impart it to 
all, they fled to find the disciples, and 
to tell them that the Lord was risen. 
T With fear and great joy. Fear, Ist, 
at the wonderful scenes which they had 
witnessed—the stone rolled away, and 
the presence of an angel; 2d, a confused 
state of mind, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that it might not, after all, be true. 
The news was too good to be credited 
at once, yet they had sufficient faith in 
it to fill them with great and unex- 
pected joy. Perhaps no language could 
better express the state of their minds 
—the mingled awe and rejoicing—than 
that which is here used. (And did 
run, &e. They ran to announce what 
they had seen to the disciples. The 
city, where the disciples were, was half 
a mile or more from the place. 

9. And as they went—Jesus met them. 
This was when they left the sepulchre 
the second time. Jesus first appeared 
to Mary Magdalene when alone, Jn. 
xx. 14. Afterward he appeared to the 
other women, as related by Matthew. 
See the accounts of the resurrection 
harmonized at the end of this chapter. 
{ All hail. This is a term of salutation. 
The word “all” has been supplied by 
the translators. It is not in the original. 
! The meaning of the word “hail,” here, 
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Be not afraid: go tell *my brethren 
that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me. 

11 Now when they were going, 
behold, some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the 
chief priests all the things that 
were done. 

k He.2.21. 


is rejoice; a term of salutation con- 
nected with the idea of joy—joy at his 
resurrection, and at meeting them 
again. {| Held him by the feet. Or threw 
themselves prostrate before him. This 
was the usual posture of supplication. 
See 2 Ki. iv. 37. It does not mean that 
they took hold of his feet, but only that 
they cast themselves down before him. 
| And. worshipped him. See Notes on 
Mat. viii. 2. In this place the word 
worship seems to denote the homage 
due to the Messiah risen from the dead; 
regarded by them now in a proper light, 
and entitled to the honour which was 
due to God, agreeably to Jn. v. 23. 

10. Be not afraid. The ancients, when 
in the presence of a heavenly being— 
an angel, or one who was supposed to 
be possessed of divine power — were 
commonly struck with great fear, as 
well as a great sense of their unworthi- 
ness. See Lu. v. 8; Ju. vi. 22, 23; xiii. 
21, 22. These women were in like man- 
ner alarmed when they saw Jesus, be- 
lieving him now peculiarly to be a divine 
being; seeing him returning from the 
regions of the dead, and doubtless im- 
pressed with a new consciousness that 
they were unworthy of being in his 
presence. Jesus comforted them. He 
was the sane Jesus with whom they had 
been before his death, and they had no 
reason now to fear him. {J Go tell my 
brethren. There is something exceed- 
ingly tender in the appellation here 
used—‘‘ my brethren.” Though he was 
risen from the dead, though about to 
be exalted to heaven, yet he did not 
disdain to call his disciples his brethren. 
This was calculated still farther to 
silence the fears of the women and to 
inspire them with confidence. Into 
Galilee. Galilee was the northern part 
of the land. There the Saviour com- 
menced his ministry; and there, away 
from the noise and confusion of the 
city, he purposed again to meet them, 
in retirement and quietness, to satisfy 
them of his resurrection, and to com- 
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12 And when they were assem- 
bled with the elders, and had taken 
counsel, they gave largemoney unto 
the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, ‘His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away 
while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the gov- 

t ch.27.64. 


mission them to go forth and preach 
the everlasting gospel. 

1]. When they were going. Or when 
they had gone from the tomb. J Some 
of the watch. Some of the guard that 
had been set around the tomb to keep 
it safe. Probably the leaders or officers 
came to give a true account of what 
had happened. J Showed unto the chief 
priests. To Annas and Caiaphas. 

12, And when they were assembled, &c. 
They deemed the matter of so much 
importance as to justify the calling to- 

ether of the great council of the nation. 

otwithstanding all their caution, it 
was plain that the body of Jesus was 

one. It was farther plain that the 

isciples would affirm that he was re- 
stored to life again. It was not impro- 
bable that Jesus would himself appear, 
and convince multitudes that he was 
the Messiah, and that the guilt of put- 
ting him to death would, after all their 
caution and cunning, be charged on 
them. They had been at great pains 
to procure his death. They had con- 
vinced Pilate that he was dead. They 
had placed a guard for the express pur- 
pose of preventing his being taken away. 

t would be in vain, after this, to pretend 
that he was not dead; that he was in a 
swoon; that he died in appearance only. 
They had shut themselves out from this, 
which would have been the most plaus- 
ible plea, and, whatever course they 
might now adopt, they were obliged to 
proceed on the admission that he had 

een really dead, and that all proper 
measures had been taken to prevent his 
being stolen. They concluded, after 
consultation, that but one way was left 
—to bribe the soldiers—to induce them 
to tell a falsehood—and to attempt to 
convince the world that Jesus, in spite 
of themselves, and in the face of all 
probability, had been really stolen. 
‘| Large money. Much money. This 
was given to bribe them; to induce 
them to conceal the truth, and to 
affirm what they knew was false. 
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ernor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
and secure you. 


14. The governor's ears. To Pilate. 
If it is reported to him that Jesus was 
stolen while you slept. J We will per- 
suade him. We will convince or satisfy 
him, so that he shall not punish you. 
This they might promise with safety; 
for, Ist. They knew from the character 
of Pilate that he could be easily bribed. 
2d. Pilate, after the feast of the Pass- 
over, was accustomed to return to Cesa- 
rea. 3d. He had not been inclined at 
all to interfere in anything concerning 
the Saviour until it was urged upon 
him by the Jews. He would not be 
disposed, of himself, to take any farther 
trouble about the matter. He would 
feel that all that could be demanded of 
him had been done, and would not be 
disposed farther to interfere, unless the 
Sanhedrim should demand it. This, of 
course, they would not do. 

15. This saying is commonly reported. 
This account of the disappearance of 
the body of Jesus from the sepulchre is 
commonly given. { Until this day. The 
time when Matthew wrote this gospel— 
that is, about thirty years after the 
resurrection. 

The resurrection of the Lord Jesus, of 
which an account is given in this chap- 
ter, is one of the most important doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and is 
attested by the strongest evidence that 
can be adduced in favour of any ancient 
fact. Let it be considered—Ilst. That 
he had often foretold his own death and 
resurrection. See Mat. xii. 40; xvi. 21; 
xx. 19. 2d. There was no doubt that 
he was really dead. Of this the Jews, 
the Romans, and the disciples were all 
equally well satisfied. 3d. Every proper 
precaution was taken to prevent his 
removal by stealth. A guard, usually 
consisting of sixty men, was placed 
there for the express purpose of keep- 
ing him, and the sepulchre was secured 
by a large stone and bya seal. 4th. On 
the third day the body was missing. 
In this all were agreed. The high- 
priests did not dare to call that in ques- 
tion. They laboured, therefore, to ac- 
count for it. The disciples affirmed 
that he was alive. The Jews hired the 
Roman soldiers to affirm that he was 
stolen while they slept, and succeeded 
in making many of the people believe it. 
This account of the Jews is attended 
with the following difficulties and ab- 
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15 So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: and 


surdities: Ist. The Roman guard was 


composed usually of sixty men, and 
they were stationed there for the ex- 
press purpose of guarding the body of 
Jesus. 2d. The punishment of sleeping 
while on guard in the Roman army was 
death, and it is perfectly incredible that 
those soldiers should expose themselves 
in this manner to death. 3d. The dis- 
ciples were few in number, unarmed, 
weak, and timid. They had just fled 
before those who took Jesus in the 
garden, and how can it be believed that 
in so short a time they would dare to 
attempt to take away from a Roman 
guard of armed men what they were 
expressly set to defend? 4th. How 
could the disciples presume that they 
would find the Roman soldiers asleep? 
or, if they should, how was it possible 
to remove the stone and the body with- 
out awaking even ore of their num- 
ber? 5th. The regelarity and order of 
the grave-clothes (Jn. xx. 6, 7) show 
that the body had not been stolen. 
When men rob graves of the bodies of 
the dead, they do not wait coolly to 
fold up the grave-clothes and lay them 
carefully by themselves. 6th. If the 
soldiers were asleep, how did they, or 
how could they know that the disciples 
stole the body away? If they were 
awake, why did they suffer it? The 
whole account, therefore, was intrinsi- 
cally absurd. On the other hand, the 
account given by the disciples is per- 
fectly natural and credible. Ist. They 
account for the reason why the soldiers 
did not see the Saviour when he rose. 
Terrified at the vision of an angel, they 
became as dead men. 2d. They affirmed 
that they saw him. All the apostles 
affirmed this, and many others. 34d. 
They affirmed it in Jerusalem, in the 
presence of the Jews, before the high- 
priests and the people. See the Acts 
of the Apostles. If the Jews really be- 
lieved the account which they themselves 
had given, why did they not apprehend 
the apostles, and prove them guilty of the 
theft and of falsehood?—things which 
they never attempted, and which show, 
therefore, that they did not credit their 
own report. 4th. In regard to the Sa- 
viour they could not be deceived. They 
had been with him three years. They 
knew him asa friend. They again ate and 
drank with him; they put their fingers 
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this saying is commonly reported | they worshipped him: but some 


among the Jews until this day. 

16 Then™ the eleven disciples 
went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed ‘them. 

17 And when they “saw him, 


m ch.26.32. n ch.16.28. 


into his hands and side; they conversed 
with him; they were with him forty days. 
There were enough of them to bear wit- 
ness, Law commonly requires not more 
than one or two competent witnesses, 
but here were eleven plain, honest men, 
who affirmed in all places and at all 
times that they had seen him. Can it 
be possible that they could be deceived ? 
Then all faith in testimony must be 
given up. 5th. They gave every pos- 
sible evidence of their sincerity. They 
were persecuted, ridiculed, scourged, 
and put to death for affirming this. 
Yet not one of them ever expressed the 
least doubt of its truth. They bore 
everything rather than to deny that 
they had seen him. They had no mo- 
tive in doing this but the love of truth. 
They obtained no wealth by it, no 
honour, no pleasure. They gave them- 
selves up to great and unparalleled suf- 
ferings—going from land to land; cross- 
ing almost every sea; enduring the 
dangers, toils, and privations of almost 
every clime—for the simple object of 
affirming everywhere that a Saviour died 
and rose. If they knew this was an im- 

osition—and if it had been they would 
have known it—in what way is this 
remarkable conduct to be accounted 
for? Do men conduct in this way for 
nought? and especially in a plain case, 
where all that can be required is the 
testimony of the senses! 6th. The world 
believed them. Three thousand of the 
Jews themselves believed in the risen 
Saviour on the day of Pentecost, but 
fifty days after his resurrection, Ac. ii. 
41. Maultitudes of other Jews believed 
during the lives of the apostles. Thou- 
sands of Gentiles believed also, and in 
three hundred years the belief that 
Jesus rose had spread over and changed 
the whole Roman empire. Had the 
apostles been deceivers, that was the 
age in which they could most easily 
have been detected. Yet that was the 
age when converts were most rapidly 
multiplied, and God affixed his seal to 
their testimony that it was true. 


doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and spake 
unto them, saying, °All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. 


o Ps.2.6; 89.19; 110.1-3; Is.9.6,7; Da.7.14; ch.11.27; 
Lu.1.32; Jn.17.2; Ko.14.9; Ep.1.20,21; He.2.8; 1 Pe. 
3.22; Ke.11.15, 


16. Then the eleven disciples. Judas 
was dead, leaving but eleven of the 
original number of the apostles. {J Jnto 
a mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them. This appointment is recorded in 
Mat. xxvi. 4 On what particular 
mountain this was is not known. It is 
probable that Jesus, when he made the 
appointment, specified the place, which 
has been omitted by the evangelists. 
Matthew has omitted many appearances 
which Jesus made to his disciples which 
have been recorded by Luke, John, and 
Paul. See the harmony of the resur- 
rection at the end of the chapter. 

17. They worshipped him. Paid him 
honour as the Messiah. { But some 
doubted. As, for example, Thomas, Jn. 
xx. 25. The disciples had not expected 
his resurrection; they were therefore 
slow to believe. The mention of their 
doubting shows that they were honest 
men—that they were not easily imposed 
on—that they had not previously agreed 
to affirm that he had risen—that they 
were convinced only by the strength of 
the evidence. Their caution in examin- 
ing the evidence; their slowness to be- 
lieve; their firm conviction after all 
their doubts; and their willingness to 
show their conviction even by their 
death, is most conclusive proof that they 
were xot deceived in regard to the fact 
of his resurrection. 

18. All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. The Son of God, as Crea- 
tor, had an original right to all things, 
to control them and dispose of them. 
See Jn. i. 3; Col. i. 16, 17; He. i. 8. 
But the universe is put under him more 
particularly as Mediator, that he might 
redeem his people; that he might ga- 
ther a church; that he might defend 
his chosen; that he might subdue all 
their enemies, and bring them off con- 
querors and more than conquerors, Ep. 
i. 20-23; 1 Co. xv. 25-27; Jn. v. 22, 23; 
Phi. ii. 6-11. It is in reference to this, 
doubtless, that he speaks here—power 
or authority committed to him over all 
things, that he might redeem, defend, 
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19 Gov ye, therefore, and *teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 


Pp Mar.16.15. Is.52.10; Ro.10.18. 
or, make disciples, or, Christians, of ail nations. 


and save the church purchased with his 

own blood. His mediatorial govern- 

ment extends, therefore, over the ma- 

terial world, over angels, over devils, 

over wicked men, and over his own 
ople. 

19. Go ye therefore. Because all power 
is mine, go. I can defend you. The 
world is placed under my control. It 
isredeemed. It is given me in promise 
by ray Father, as the purchase of my 
death. Though you are weak, yet I 
am strong. Though you will encounter 
many troubles and dangers, yet I can 
defend you. Though you die, yet J 
live, and the work shall be accomplished. 
J Teach all nations. The-word ren- 
dered teach, here, is not the one that is 
usually so translated in the New Testa- 
ment. This word properly means dis- 
ciple, or make disciples of. This was to 
be done, however, by teaching, and b 
administering the rite of baptism. {J Ald 
nations, This gracious commission was 
the foundation of their authority to go 
to the Gentiles. The Jews had expected 
that the offers of life under the Messiah 
would be confined to their own nation. 
Jesus broke down the partition wall, 
and commissioned his disciples to go 
everywhere, and bring the world to the 
knowledge of himself. ] Baptizing them. 
Applying to them water, as an emblem 
of the purifying influences of the Chris- 
tian religion through the Holy Spirit, 
and solemnly devoting them to God. 
{I In the name, &c. This phrase does 
not mean, here, by the authority of the 
Father, &c. To be baptized zx the 
name of the Father, &c., is the same 
as to be baptized wnto the Father; as to 
believe on the xame of Christ is the 
same as to believe on Christ, Jn. i. 12; 
ii. 23; iii. 18; 1 Co. i. 13. To be bap- 
tized unto anyone is publicly to receive 
and adopt him as a religious teacher or 
lawgiver; to receive his system of reli- 
gion. Thus the Jews were baptized 
unto Moses, 1 Co. x. 2. That is, they 
received the system that he taught; 
they acknowledged him as their law- 
giver and teacher. So Paul asks (1 Co. 
1. 13), ‘‘ Were ye baptized in the name 
of Paul?”—that is, Were you devoted 
to Paul by this rite? Did you bind 
yourselves to him, and give yourselves 
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name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 


away to him, or toGod? So to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, or unto 
the Father, means publicly, by a signi- 
ficant rite, to receive his system of re- 
ligion; to bind the soul to obey his laws; 
to be devoted to him; to receive, as the 
guide and comforter of the life, his in- 
structions, and to trust to his promises. 
To be baptized unto the Son, in like 
manner, is to receive him as the Mes- 
siah—our Prophet, Priest, and King— 
to submit to his laws, and to receive 
himasa Saviour. To be baptized unto 
the Holy Ghost is to receive him pub- 
licly as the Sanctifier, Comforter, and 
Guide of the soul. The meaning, then, 
may be thus expressed : Baptizing them 
unto the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
by a solemn profession of the only true 
religion, and by a solemn consecration 
to the service of the sacred Trinity. 

The union of these three names in 
the form of baptism proves that the 
Son and Holy Ghost are equa! with the 
Father. Nothing would be more absurd 
or blasphemous than to unite the name 
of a creature—a man or an angel—with 
the name of the ever-living God in this 
solemn rite. If Jesus was a mere man 
or an angel, as is held by many who 
deny his divinity, and if the Holy Ghost 
was a mere attribute of God, then it 
would have been the height of absurdity 
to use a form like this, or to direct the 
apostles to baptize men under them. 

ow absurd would be the direction— 
nay, how blasphemous—to have said, 
‘*Baptize them unto God, and unto 
Paul, and unto the wisdum or power of 
God!” Can we believe that our Sav- 
iour would have given a direction so 
absurd as this? Yet, unless he himself 
is divine, and the Holy Spirit is divine, 
Jesus gave a direction substantially the 
same as this. The form of baptism, 
therefore, has been always regarded as 
an irrefragable argument for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or that the Son 
and Holy Spirit are equal with the 
Father. 

20. Lo, Z am with you. That is, by 
my Spirit, my providence, my at- 
tending counsel and guidance. I will 
strengthen, assist, and direct you. This 
also proves that Christ is divine. If he 
is a mere man, or a creature, though 
of the highest order, how could he pro- 
mise to be with his disciples always, or 
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20 Teaching” them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com- 
v Ac.2,42; 1 Co,11.2. 


at all? They would be scattered far 
and wide. His disciples would greatly 
increase. If he was with them always, 
he was God; for no finite creature could 
thus be present with many men scat- 
tered in different parts of the world. 
{ Unto the end of the world. The word 
rendered iror/d, here, sometimes means 
age or state; and by some it has been 
supposed to mean, I will be with you 
until the end of this aye, or during the 
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manded you: and, lo, ‘I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen. 

8 ch.18,20; Re.1.18. 


continuance of the Jewish state, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But as the 
presence of Christ was no less necessary 
after that than before, there seems to 
be no propriety in limiting the promise 
to his own age. It may therefore be 
considered as a gracious assurance that 
he would aid, strengthen, guide, and 
defend all his disciples, but more espe- 
cially his ministers, to the end of time. 


HARMONY OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 
RESURRECTION, APPEARANCES, AND ASCENSION 
OF CHRIST. 


I. THE RESURRECTION. 


As much difficulty has been felt in reconciling the accounts of the different 
evangelists respecting the resurrection of Christ, and as infidels have main- 
tained that they are utterly irreconcilable, it may be proper, in closing the 
Notes on Matthew, to give these accounts at one view. One thing should 
always be borne in mind by all who read the Gospels, viz. that the sacred nar- 
vative of un event is what itis declared to be by Aut the evangelists. That a thing 
is omitted by one does not prove that another is false because he has recorded 
it, for the very object of the different Gospels was to give the testimony of 
independent witnesses to the great facts of the life and death of Jesus. Nor 
does it prove that there is a contradiction because one relates facts in a dif- 
ferent order from another, for neither of them professes to relate facts in the 
precise order in which they occurred. The object was to relate the facts them- 
selves. With these principles in view, which are conceded to profane histo- 
rians always, let us look at the accounts which are presented in the sacred 
narrative respecting the resurrection, appearance, and ascension of Christ. 

1. Jesus was laid in the tomb on Friday evening, having been wrapped in 
linen with myrrh and aloes in a hurried manner, Jn. xix. 39, 40. The women, 
not apprised of that, or desiring also to testify their regard for him, prepared 
spices on the same evening to embalm him, Lu. xxiii.56. As it was too late 
that night to complete the preparation, they deferred it till the first day of 
the week, resting on the Sabbath, Lu. xxiii. 56. 

2. On the first day of the week, early, the women completed their prepara- 
tion, purchased more spices, and properly mixed them to make an unguent 
to anoint the bandages in which the body was rolled, Mar. xvi. 1. Or this may 
refer to the purchase which is mentioned by Luke, meaning that they had 
bought them—that is, on Friday evening. 

8. They came to the sepulchre just as the day began to dawn, or just as the 
light appeared in the east, yet so dark as to render objects indistinct. It was 
‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week,” Mat. xxviii. 1. “Very early in the morning, at the rising of the sun,” 
or as the sun was about to rise, Mar. xvi.2. “Very early in the morning,” 
Lu. xxiv. 1. “Early, while it was yet dark,” Jn. xx. 1. 

4, Those who came were Mary Magdalene, Mat. xxviii. 1, Jn. xx. 1; Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, Mat. xxviii. 1, Lu. xxiv. 10, Mar. xv. 40; 
Salome, the wife of Zebedee, and mother of James and John, comp. Mat. 
xxvii. 56, Mar. xv. 40; Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, comp. 
Lu. xxiv. 10, viii. 3; and certain others not specified, Lu. xxiv. 1, 10. 

5. The objects of their coming were, 1st. To see the sepulchre, Mat. xxviii. 1. 
2d. To embalm him, or to finish embalming him, Mar. xvi. 1, Lu. xxiv. 1. 

6. While on the way they inquired who should roll away the stone for 
them, that they might have access to the body of Jesus, Mar. xvi. 3. 
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7. When they arrived they found that there had been an earthquake or 
shaking of the tomb, so that the stone was rolled away, Mat. xxviii. 2; Mar. 
xvi. 4. 

8. The angel who rolled the stone away had sat down on it, and had ap- 
peared to the keepers and frightened them; though he did not appear in this 
place to the women, but only to the keepers, Mat. xxviii. 2-4. At that time 
probably our Saviour had risen—how long before the women came is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. 

9. When they came there, Mary Magdalene, greatly agitated with the ap- 
pearance of things, and probably supposing that the body had been stolen, 
left the other women, and ran tou the city, at the distance of half a mile, to 
inform the disciples, Jn. xx. 2. 

10. While Mary was gone the others probably looked round the garden in 
search of the body, and then came and examined the sepulchre to see if it was 
not there. The tomb was large, and they entered into it. There “the angel 
spake unto them,” Mat. xxviii. 5. “They saw a young man”—that is, an 
angel in the appearance of a young man—“ sitting on the right side,” Mar. 
xvi. 5. When they entered he was sitting; as they entered he rose and stood, 
Lu. xxiv. 4. Luke adds that there was another with him, xxiv. 4; this other 
one was not seen when they entered into the sepulchre at the time mentioned 
by Mark, but was seen when they had fully entered in, as mentioned by 
Luke. 

11. The angel charged them to go and tell the disciples and Peter, Mat. 
xxviii, 7, Mar. xvi. 7; and to assure them that he would see them in Galilee. 
He also reminded them of what Jesus had said when they were in Galilee, 
Lu. xxiv. 6, 7. 

12, They went immediately toward the city, yet taking a different way 
from the one that Mary had taken, or going in such a way that they did not 
meet her when she was returning from the city with Peter and John, Mat. 
xxviii, 8, Mar. xvi. 8. ‘They said nothing to any man,” Lu. xxiv. 9, 10. 
In Lu. xxiv. 10 it is said that it was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary 
the mother of James, that told these things to the disciples. Not that Luke 
affirms that they were together when they told them, but that the information 
was given by them, though perhaps at different times. 

13, While they were gone Mary Magdalene returned to the sepulchre, fol- 
lowing Peter and John, who came running, Jn. xx. 2-9. They examined the 
sepulchre, and found that the body was really gone, but as yet they did not 
know the reason, not having seen the other women to whom the angel had 
told the cause, and Mary Magdalene having left the women before the angel 
had spoken to them. As yet, therefore, she was ignorant of the reason of his 
removal. 

14. Peter and John then left the sepulchre, returned to the city, and left 
Mary alone, Jn. xx. 10. 

15. While Mary was there alone she looked into the sepulchre, and saw 
two angels, probably the same that had appeared to the other women, Jn. xx. 
11-13. 

16. Jesus appeared to Mary while she sat alone at the sepulchre, Jn. xx. 
14-18. Thus, according to Mark (xvi. 9), he appeared to Mary Magdalene 
“ first.” 

17. Mary then went to tell the disciples that she had seen him, but they 
did not fully believe her, Jn. xx. 18; Mar. xvi. 10, 11. 

18. Afterward Jesus appeared to the other women, Mat. xxviii. 9: “As 
they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail.” 
This would seem, in Matthew, to be immediately after they left the sepulchre 
the first time; but many critics observe that the words “to tell his disciples” 
are wanting in many manuscripts, and of doubtful authority. It may be far- 
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ther said that the words “as they were going” might have been rendered 
“after they were gone.” They do not imply of necessity that the appear- 
ance took place immediately, but only after they were gone, without specify- 
ing the time. Probably it was not long after he had appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene. They would naturally return to the garden after they had informed 
the disciples, and linger around there, that they might ascertain what had 
become of him, or learn whether he had been seen by anyone. It was, then, 
probably after they had been away and returned, and ayter he had been seen 
by Mary, that they saw him. 


II. APPEARANCES OF JESUS AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 


. To Mary Magdalene, Jn. xx. 14; Mar. xvi. 9. 
. To the other women, Mat. xxviii. 9. 
. To Peter, 1 Co. xv. 5; Lu. xxiv. 34. 

4. To two disciples as they were going to Emmaus, Mar. xvi. 12, 13; Lu. 
xxiv. 13-32. 

5. The same day, at evening, to the apostles, in the absence of Thomas, 
1 Co. xv. 5; Mar. xvi. 14; Lu. xxiv. 36; Jn. xx. 19, 24. 

6. To the apostles when Thomas was present, Jn. xx. 24-29, 

7. In Galilee, at the Sea of Tiberias, to Peter, Thomas, Nathaniel, James 
and John, and two others, Jn. xxi. 1-14. This is said to be the third time 
that he showed himself to the disciples—that is, to the apostles when they were 
assembled together, Jn. xxi. 14. 

8. To the disciples on a mountain in Galilee, Mat. xxviii. 16. 

9. To more than five hundred brethren at once, 1 Co. xv. 6. 

10. To James, one of the apostles, 1 Co. xv. 7. 

11. To all the apostles assembled together, 1 Co. xv. 7. He was seen by 
them forty days after he rose—probably conversing with them familiarly. 

12. To the apostles at his ascension, Lu. xxiv. 50,51; Ac. i. 9, 10. 

13. To Paul, 1 Co. xv. 8; Ac. ix. 3-5; xxii. 6-10. 
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III. THE ASCE?2ION. 


1. It was forty days after his resurrection, Ac. i. 3. 

2. He ascended from the Mount of Olives, near Bethany, Lu. xxiv. 50; 
Ac. i. 12. 

3. It was in the presence of all the apostle :, Lu. xxiv. 50; Ac. i. 9, 10. 

4. He was received into a cloud, and ascervled to heaven, Ac. i. 9,11; Lu. 
xxiv. 51; Ep. i. 20-22. 


